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TAe  Art  oA  JOHN  J.  ENNEKIN(5 


Torn  J.  Enneking — 

^  /  how  vividly  the  very 
name  calls  up  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man! — his 
physical  make  up  definitely 
suggesting  his  mental  make 
up.  The  tall  lithe  figure, 
with  its  well  set  head  crowned  with  its  mass  of 
bristling,  red-brown  hair,  contradicted  by  the 
kindly  blue  gray  eyes — all,  somehow,  indicating 
what  he  really  was,  the  enthusiastic  artist  and 
indefatigable  worker,  the  sturdy  fighter,  with  a 
kind  heart,  dearly  loving  a  good  fight  but  ligliting 
always  for  the  things  he  believed  to  be  right,  either 
in  a  matter  of  ethics  or  in  solving  an  artistic 
problem. 

“John  J.  Enneking  was  the  interpreter  par 
excellence  of  New  England  in  painting,  as  was 
Edward  MacDowell  in  musical  idyls,”  wrote 
Ralph  Davol  in  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  memorial  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Ennek¬ 
ing  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  m  1917.  “Me  is  not 
enrolled  in  any  traditional  school  ol  art.  In  the 
broad  division  of  the  classic  and  romantic  brother¬ 
hoods  his  lot  would  fall  among  the  latter.  Im¬ 
patient  at  dogma,  cult, 
fashion,  he  could  never 
conform  to  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  academic  con¬ 
vention,  the  crust  of 
custom,  the  compulsion 
of  arbitrary  rules  con¬ 
trolling  the  classic 
school.  Emotion,  free¬ 
dom,  idealism.  Hooding 
his  personality,  were 
the  impulses  of  his  ar¬ 
tistic  self-expression. 

The  bracing  Hellenic 
joy  of  living  breathed 


Hi  s  ear/i/  objective  land¬ 
scapes  were  succeeded  hy 
ivork  that  ivas  essentially 
subjective  by 

WM.  BAXTER  CL0S50N 


m  the  man  and  in  his  work. 
Steeped  in  sentiment,  ro¬ 
mance,  mysticism,  his  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  lift  the  eyes 
of  men  to  the  higher  realm 
of  uncorrupted  color  har¬ 
monies  lying  above  our  ma¬ 
terial  sphere  from  which  he  drew  his  inspiration. 

“Enduring  art  is  created  by  depth  of  personal 
feeling,”  Davol  continues.  “Enneking  drew  in¬ 
spiration  from  his  inner  consciousness.  In  the 
course  ol  his  evolution  he  came  to  see  more  than 
was  to  be  seen  with  the  outer  eye.  He  became  in¬ 
tensely  subjective.  Turner  said:  ‘you  cannot 
paint  a  landscape  and  leave  man  out.’  Enneking 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  because  the  landscape 
became  a  part  of  himself.  Imaginatively  and 
sympathetically  he  felt  the  varying  moods  of 
Nature — lie  absorbed  and  mirrored  her  soul  and 
essence.  The  definition  that  an  artist  is  the  son 
of  nature  but  not  her  slave  applies  completely 
and  admirably  to  him.” 

Enneking,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1840  and 
died  in  Hvde  Park,  Massachusetts,  in  1916,  lived 
at  a  time  when  landscape  painting  was  m  the 

ascendant  and  was  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  thought  and 
effort  of  many  of  the 
strongest  painters.  Eor 
this  reason,  and  because 
ol  his  own  breezy,  out¬ 
door  temperament,  it 
was  ejuite  natural  that 
he  should  choose  land- 

“llROOK  AT  wil  l  IAMSTOWn” 
liV  JOHN  .1.  ENNEKING 

In  ]>ainlinf;  ]>(>()ls  ihe  artist 
achieved  bis  ureatest  success 
in  re])resentation,  as  dis- 
tinauishcd  from  his  svhiectivc 
moods 
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scape  painting  as  the  field 
lor  his  most  serious  work. 

I  hs  academic  training  was 
sufficient  for  his  technical  needs.  He  drew  readily, 
and  his  color  sense  was  individual,  and  not  greatly 
biased  by  tradition. 

“Enneking,”  writes  Davol,  “spoke  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  as  ‘impressions’  though  he  could  hardly  be 
called  a  disciple  of  Manet  or  Monet.  He  was  a 
devotee  of  art  rather  than  of  artists.  If  there  was 
any  favorite  master  he  admired  it  was  Monti- 
celli,  who  ‘painted  with  crushed  jewels.’  After  he 
had  learned  the  grammar  of  art,  chiefly  in  the 
studio  of  Daubigny  in  Paris,  Enneking  expressed 
his  original  ideas  in  a  technical  language  of  his 
own.  His  impressionism  was  never  a  matter  of 
vivid  greens  and  violets,  yellow  lights  and  purple 
shadows;  nor  was  he  of  that  ‘cult  of  the  Innocent 
eye’  the  pleinairists  who  held  that  fleeting  impres¬ 
sions  should  be  instantaneously  miprisoned  and  a 
picture  completed  on  the  spot — aus  einem  Guss,  to 
use  Enneking’s  expression.  He  made  glorious 
sketches  in  this  manner,  but  his  final  distinction 
was  won  from  canvases  evolved  by  superimposing 
hisinneremotionsm  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his  studio. 


He  divided  tones  into  their 
primary  elements  and  ob¬ 
tained  color  vibrations  by 
laying  on  fresh  paint  in  gentle,  juicy  pounces  with 
a  narrow  brush,  carefully  tucking  in  the  edges  of 
his  strokes  to  preserve  a  delicate,  volatile  play  of 
light.  Sometimes  he  wove  color  in  and  out  like  the 
fabricator  of  an  oriental  carpet.  His  range  of 
values  was  narrow — the  result  of  shortening  up 
deep  shadows  more  than  of  subduing  high  lights. 
Bold  bituminous  Rembrandtesque  charioscuro 
was  not  his  forte.  He  painted  in  quiet  half-lights 
for  he  seldom  introduced  a  broad  expanse  of  sky 
rec[uiring  highest  luminosity.’’ 

The  earlier  period  of  his  painting  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  almost  universal  desire  of  that 
time  for  representation,  and  in  this  manner 
he  was  very  skillful,  not  only  in  modelling  or 
contouring  the  large  underlying  forms  or  masses 
in  a  landscape,  but  in  catching  the  characteristics 
of  the  day  and  hour,  when  painting  out  of  doors, 
i  well  remember  being  in  his  studio  one  summer 
day,  looking  at  out-door  studies  of  the  spring 
season,  lately  passed,  and  telling  Enneking  that  I 
knew  the  day  on  which  one  study  was  painted. 


“afterglow”  by  JOHN  J.  ENNEKING 

The  painter  loved  the  flaming  western  skies  oj 
November,  seen  through  interlacing,  halj  bare  trees 


Jour 
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“in  apple  blossom  time”  by  JOHN  J.  ENNEKING 


“the  millpond,  MILTON”  by  JOHN  J.  ENNEKING 
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I  relerrecl  to  a  landscape  in  w  hicli 


KEDOAK  BY  JOHN  .1.  ENNEKING 


the  atmospheric  conditions  were  In  c()mi)<>siti()Ks  such  as  this  the  artist 

displaved  hts  suli/ective  power;  it 

SO  accurately  shown  that  1  knew  ' 


It  was  my  good  lortune  to  take 
a  studio  on  the  same  lloor  with 
IjerJeclly  renders  a  mood  oj  nature  Fuller  and  Enneklllg,  and  it  was 
on  which  one  ol  three  delicious  interesting  to  note  the  inlluence 

spring  days,  the  painting  must  have  been  made.  of  these  men  on  each  other.  The  change  obscrv- 
Through  fondness  for  some  particular  season  of  able  in  Enneking’s  work  was  a  definite  leaning 
the  year,  and  maybe  lor  some  hour  ol  the  day,  an  toward  the  subjective.  His  studies,  painted  direct 
artist’s  name  becomes  associated  with  that  time,  from  nature,  remained  very  literal,  but  his  com- 

and  this  was  the  case  with  Enneking.  When  I  pleted  studio  pictures  grew  quite  dilTerent  in 


first  made  his  acquaintance  he 
vas  known  for  his  painting  of 
November  twilights.  These 
were  forest  scenes  with  gleams 
of  flaming  sky  seen  through  the 
interlacing  branches  of  the  par¬ 
tially  leafless  trees — very  ricli 
in  color,  but  quite  typical  of  his 
intense  nature.  Later  his  man¬ 
ner  changed  and  his  choice  ol 
subiects  became  wider.  1  think 
that  this  change  was  partly  due 
to  the  influence  of  George  Euller, 
who  came  to  occupy  a  studio 
next  to  Enneking’s,  in  Boston. 

“self  portrait” 

BY  JOHN  J.  ENNEKING 


treatment.  Intervening  between 
the  November  twilights  and  the 
later  painting,  there  was  a  period 
of  objective  work — his  painting 
of  mountain  brooks  which  tum¬ 
ble  over  rounded  boulders,  and 
rest  in  limpid  pools.  Notwith-. 
standing  his  success  in  this  field 
and  in  the  earlier  twilight  pic¬ 
tures,  without  doubt  it  w'as  the 
later  work  which  gave  Mr. 
Enneking  himself  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  this  may  hold  true 
with  those  who  estimate  his  art. 


[Photographs  hv  courtesy  of 
The  Voic  Galleries,  Boston) 
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“in  the  LUXEMBOURG  GARDENS’'  BY  JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT 


The  JOHNSON  "Ivtodern  (jVOUp^^ 


rou  doubtless  recall  the 
recent  visit  of  the 
Rhineland  poet  Leo 
Sternberg  to  a  certain  pic¬ 
turesque  schloss  in  Saxony, 
and  his  chance  discovery 
of  the  lost  library  of  King 
Gustav  Adolf  IV  ol  Sweden.  You  can  readily 
imagine  the  aesthetic  joy  of  this  young  leader  of 
the  New  Parnassians  when  he  came  upon  the 
glowing  beauty  of  these  sumptuously  bound  vol¬ 
umes  filling  eight  enormous  cases  in  that  stately 
room,  the  windows  of  which  looked  across  to  the 
Rathaus  tower,  and  below  to  the  grass-grown 
jousting  yard  where  gallant  knights  used  to  tilt 
under  the  guidance  of  the  maislre  de  campo. 
Picture  the  sudden  revelation  to  an  ardent  young 
lyrist  ol  this  priceless  legacy  from  the  lar-oll 
castle  of  Haga  which  had  lain  hidden  for  years — 
masterpieces  of  fancy,  fable,  and  song,  treasures 
of  thought  and  spirit  cased  in  red,  blue,  and  crim¬ 
son  morocco,  levant,  or  kid,  covered  with  exciuisite 
tooling  and  tracery,  and  edged  with  arabesques  of 
gold,  each  volume  bright  and  immaculate  as 
though  fresh  from  the  royal  bindery.  Eb  bien,  I 


am  by  no  means  a  young 
Parnassian,  but,  even  as  a 
middle  -  aged  ex  -  Phila¬ 
delphian  my  sensations  on 
recently  viev/ing  the  John¬ 
son  Collection  in  a  measure 
paralleled  those  of  the 
Rhenish  poet  on  rediscovering  the  library  of  the 
Swedish  sovereign  immured  m  that  secluded 
chamber  since  the  passing  of  its  last  owner 
decades  ago. 

The  late  John  G.  Johnson,  corporation  lawyer 
and  art  connoisseur,  died  April  i8,  1917,  since 
which  date  his  collection,  comprising  some  six¬ 
teen  hundred  paintings,  primitive.  Renaissance, 
and  modern,  oHicially  appraised  at  a  valuation  of 
over  $4,000,000,  and  costing  the  tax-payers  of 
the  city  upwards  of  $1,000,000  to  acquire  it,  has 
been  productive  of  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
comment  and  controversy.  It  has  m  fact  proved 
the  cause  celebre  of  Philadelphia  art  circles.  The 
will  stipulated  that  the  collection  should  be 
properly  housed  in  situ  “unless  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  situation  shall  arise  making  it  exceedingly 
Iniudicioiis.” 


PliLladelpfiLa’ s  notable  in¬ 
heritance  IS  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  ‘'old 
masters"  .... 

CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 
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W'e  shall  not  regale  ballet  girl  resting 

.  BY  EDGAR  DEGAS 

the  readers  ot  Inter¬ 
national  Studio  with  the  details  of  a  wrangle 
that  has  lasted  the  full  five  years,  and  which  has 
not  yet  abated.  The  baroque  brick  and  limestone 
residence  on  South  Broad  Street  wherein  the 
austere  counsel  and  avid  collector  housed  him¬ 
self  and  his  numerous 
acquisitions  on  panel 
and  canvas  was,  and 
still  is,  a  predestined 
firetrap  and  an  other¬ 
wise  “exceedingly  in- 
iudicious’’  place 
wherein  to  hang  or 
see  paintings.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  such  con¬ 
ditions  physical  as 
well  as  legal,  little  or 
nothing  has  been 
achieved  during  the 
interval  beyond  ap¬ 
pointing  a  curator  and 
consigning  the  collec¬ 
tion  to  the  obscurity 
of  a  storage  house. 

There  meanwhile 
loomed  before  the  as¬ 
piring  citizens  and  their 
indefatigable  Park 
Commission  the  lure 
of  a  spacious  art  palace 
which  is  to-day  actu¬ 
ally  rearing  its  stone 

“the  LANGE  LEIZEN - 

OF  THE  SI.K  marks” 

BY  J.  MCN.  WHISTLER 

eight 


and  Steel  silhouette  upon  the  site 
ot  the  former  reservoir  at  the  head 
ot  the  splendid  new  Fairmount 
Parkway.  It  \\as  hoped  that  by 
some  magic  or  machination,  the 
Johnson  Collection  might  find 
Itself  within  the  haven  of  this 
superb  structure.  However,  the 
Philadelphia  Art  Museum  is  not 
yet  ready  to  swing  wide  its  por¬ 
tals  and  accordingly  it  was  re¬ 
cently  decided  by  the  Mayor  and 
Councils  to  remove  a  certain 
number  ol  the  paintings  from 
storage  and  return  them  pro¬ 
visionally  at  least  to  their  one¬ 
time  home,  which  feat  was  ac¬ 
complished  not  without  a  vivid 
rekindling  ol  controversial  fires. 
Ever  mindful  ot  artistic  happenings  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign.  International  Studio  dele¬ 
gated  me  to  discover  the  present  state  and  status 
of  the  Johnson  Collection.  Faithful  to  the  call  of 
duty,  and  the  promptings  of  a  lively  personal 
curiosity,  I  taxied  one  torrid  midsummer  morn¬ 
ing  to  510  South  Broad  Street,  which  is  on  the 

west  side  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  most  expan¬ 
sive  thoroughfare,  be¬ 
tween  Lombard  and 
South.  Mounting  the 
steps,  I  was  brusquely 
halted  by  a  formidable 
coatless  bluecoat,  who 
emphatically 
prevented  further  pro¬ 
gress.  “No,  the  cura- 
thor  a’int  here,”  he 
announced  in  unhesi- 
tant  terms,  “and  it 
wouldn’t  matter  if  he 
was.  You’ve  got  to 
see  the  Mayor  or  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  City  Property  if 
you  want  to  get  inside 
this  building.”  There 
was  no  question  of 
mollifying  the  man, 
so,  availing  myself  of 
the  good  offices  of 
friend  Andrew  Wright 
Crawford,  of  the  Art 
Jury,  I  obtained  the 
requisite  permission 
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from  the  agreeably  disposed 
Chief  Baxter  at  City  Hall, 
and  this  time  succeeded  in 
passing  Lowry,  the  Cer¬ 
berus  of  the  Johnson  Collec¬ 
tion,  the  urbane  and  erudite 
Mr.  Hamilton  Bell  being 
absent  on  vacation. 

The  house  was  dark 
save  for  feeble  slits  of  light 
around  the  edges  of  tightly 
drawn  shades,  and  a  wel¬ 
come  flood  of  noontide  ra¬ 
diance  flowing  from  the 
ground  floor  windows  at  the 
back  overlooking  the  gar¬ 
den.  Even  before  the  grad¬ 
ually  ameliorating  Lowry 
began  to  raise  the  blinds  it 
was  apparent  that  the  house  was  empty  saving 
for  paintings,  which  one  by  one  began  to  loom 
from  otherwise  bare  wall  spaces.  Furniture,  rugs, 
tapestries,  carvings,  and  hangings  all  were  gone, 
and  gone  with  them  was  that  air  of  stuffy  sumptu¬ 
ousness  that  used  to  characterize  the  plaee.  The 
Johnson  House  was  but  a  shell,  a  shadow  of  its 
former  plethoric  self. 

Paintings  there  were  on  view,  but  not  such  as 
one  had  been  accustomed  to  see.  The  collection, 
which  so  interestingly  represented  the  various 
schools  from  Giotto,  the  van  Eycks,  Memling,  and 
Quentin  Matsys  down  throughthe  misnamed  golden 
age  of  art,  was  entirely  rearranged.  Masaccio, 
Matteo  di  Giovanni,  II  Greco,  Guido  da  Siena, 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  Loren¬ 
zo  di  Gredi,  Raffaello 
Baroccio,  Veronese, 

Tieflo,  Ganaletto, 
and  Guardi,  were  still, 
it  seems,  compelled  to 
hide  their  mellow  beauty 
at  Thirty  -  second  and 
Market  Street.  So  also 
was  the  case  with  the 
Frenchmen,  Clouet, 

Poussin,  Claude  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  Ingres,  as 
well  as  the  ever  gra¬ 
cious  and  nonchalant 
English  eighteenth- 
century  masters,  Gains¬ 
borough,  Lawrence,  and 
Romney. 

Canvases  that  had 
previously  occupied  the 
upper  story  rooms  were 


WILLOWS  AND  BROOK  accorclcd  positions 

BY  GUSTAVE  COURBET  t  n  -i-I 

on  the  ground  floor,  f  he 
Johnson  Collection  no  longer  appeared  severely 
scholastic,  or  primitive  and  pre-renaissance  in 
appeal.  Precedence  had  been  given  to  the 
moderns.  From  the  comparative  seclusion  ol 
above — allowing  always  for  the  tour  years  of 
sequestration — had  come  the  passionate  French 
romanticists,  Delacroix  and  Henri  Regnault,  the 
stormy,  terrestrial  Courbet,  still  romantic  at 
heart  despite  his  fierce  glorification  of  reality, 
and  the  ardent,  mundane  Manet,  who  cast  off 
the  trammels  of  tradition  and  proclaimed  himself 
a  child  of  his  own  day  and  generation.  Where- 
ever  the  astonished  eye  wandered,  it  rested 

upon  some  example  of 
the  later  school,  not 
upon  a  representative 
of  past  production. 

What  could  have 
happened  to  the  John¬ 
son  Collection?  Had 
the  suave  and  savant 
Hamilton  Bell  suddenly 
turned  to  the  moderns, 
or  was  it  merely  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  out- 
ward  circumstance. 
Perhaps  when  the  re¬ 
suscitation  was  or¬ 
dained  the  moderns 
were  found  more  flexi¬ 
ble  of  temper,  more 
amenable  to  the  x  icis- 
situdes  of  transporta- 

“wiNTER  coast” 

BY  WINSLOW  HOMER 
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tion  from  storage 
vault  to  the  scene 
of  their  former  es¬ 
tate.  Whatever  the 
reason  the  Johnson 
Collection  has  for 
the  time  being  be¬ 
come  rejuvenated 
and  must  at  present 
be  considered  in  its 
new  aspect. 

Some  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-live 
canvases  have  been 
informally  distri¬ 
buted  about  the 
dingy  walls  of  the 
South  Broad  Street  man¬ 
sion.  While  constituting 
but  a  portion  of  the  mod¬ 
erns  in  the  collection,  they 
comprise  a  tairly  repre¬ 
sentative  group,  and,  con¬ 
sidered  with  the  paintings 
not  lor  the  moment  on 
\  iew,  the  collection  aflords 
a  reasonably  adequate  sur¬ 
vey  ol  latter-day  art.  h  ou 
can  here  lollow  the  mam 
line  of  development  Irom 
tlie  lluent  Delacroix  to  the 
fervid  ^’ision  of  the  Dutch¬ 
man,  van  Gogh,  'ihni  will 
note  a  line  group  of  Cour¬ 
bets,  a  vigorous  Daumier, 
an  altogether  exceptional 
Manet,  a  sulhcient  show¬ 
ing  of  the  Barbizon  mtim- 
ists,  and  enough  of  the 
Impressionists,  including 
Monet,  Sisley,  Pissano,  and  Rallaelh, 
to  amply  illustrate  the  delicate,  iri¬ 
descent  triumphs  ot  the  pleinair  group  ol  painters. 

The  battle  of  the  moderns,  as  you  doubtless 
recall,  was  fought  in  the  studios,  cafes,  and  streets 
ol  Paris,  along  the  smiling  Seine,  and  among 
the  meadows  and  haystacks  of  rural  France. 
To  the  cause  of  emancipation  from  an  empty, 
anaemic  classicism  Delacroix  gave  his  coloristic 
eloquence,  Courbet  his  sturdy  grasp  of  actuality, 
.Manet  his  animated  vision  of  every  day  scene, 
and  Monet  his  patient  yet  lyric  perception  of  the 
luminous  beauty  of  the  out  of  doors. 

Apart  from  an  early  work  by  van  Gogh,  the 
Johnson  Collection  docs  not  venture  far  along  the 
pathway  of  actual  Modernism.  The  canvas  show's 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD 
BV  EUGENE  CAKKIEKE 


HEAD  OF  GIRL 
BY  MATTHEW  iMARIS 


simply  a  vase  of 
llow'crs,  is  signed 
lower  left,  “Vin¬ 
cent,”  is  rather  dark 
and  realistically 
treated,  but  none  the 
less  throbs  with  sup¬ 
pressed  color  and 
rhythm.  Even  in  his 
formative  period 
Vincent  painted 
emotionally,  and 
that  cjuality  of  emo¬ 
tion,  which  eventu¬ 
ally  became  a  burn¬ 
ing  inner  ecstasy,  is 
the  keynote  of  his 
achievement.  Born  amid 
the  gray  fogs  of  the  Low 
Country,  he  felt  most  at 
home  when  bathed  in  the 
fierce  brilliance  of  the 
solar  radiance  of  Arles. 

Of  the  Courbets,  “Wil¬ 
lows  and  Brook”  and  a 
sensitive  little  marine 
known  as  “Stormy  Weath¬ 
er,”  which  used  to  repose 
c[uite  on  the  floor,  under 
the  window  ledge  in  a 
third  story  front  room, 
are  the  best.  “Willows 
and  Brook”  is  fresh  and 
clean  in  tone  and  spon¬ 
taneous  in  rendering. 
Both  these  paintings  in  a 
measure  presage  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Impressionism.  The 
peasant  ol  Ornans  was  in 
lact  alw'ays  fecund  and 
creative.  And  it  is  scant  w'onder  that, 
mounting  upon  his  expansive  shoulders, 
Manet,  the  townsman,  could  travel  so  bravely 
along  the  road  toward  complete  freedom  of  theme 
and  treatment. 

Paying  due  respects  to  Daumier’s  “Mai> 
Bathing  Child”,  a  virile  group  lull  ol  plastic 
power,  one  cannot  fail  to  accord  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  Manet’s  seapiece  depicting  the  battle 
between  the  Alabama  and  the  Kearsarge.  This 
painting,  which  used  to  occupy  a  position  over 
the  mantel  in  the  front  room,  fourth  floor,  is  now 
downstairs  in  the  reception  room.  Though  exe¬ 
cuted  after  sketches  made  from  a  pilot-boat  in 
Cherbourg  harbor  where  he  was  an  eye  witness  of 
the  conflict,  the  picture  was  not  exhibited  until  the 
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Salon  of  1872,  when,  despite  Manet’s 
revolutionary  tendencies,  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  approval.  The  event  had  greatly 
impressed  Manet,  who,  having  formerly  been  a 
sailor,  knew  the  sea  and  seacraft  intimately,  and 
rendered  the  scene  with  spirited  verity.  It  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  few  satisfactory  versions  of  a 
naval  engagement,  ac¬ 
curate  and  at  the  same 
time  highly  aesthetic 
in  conception,  the  blue- 
green  water  mounting 
toward  a  high-placed 
horizon,  the  ships  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  swirling 
smoke  of  battle.  The 
oil  sketches  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  m  the  Mendels¬ 
sohn  Collection,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  the  Havemeyer 
Collection,  New  \Trk, 
further  attest  to 
Manet’s  power  ol  im¬ 
parting  a  touch  ol  gen¬ 
uine  graphic  grandeur 
to  the  same  historic¬ 
ally  important  episode. 


I  ISHEKMEN  S  REST 
BY  PETER  S.  KROYER 


We  need  not  pause  over  the  ensuing 
examples  of  the  French  school  beyond 
signalling  Monet’s  early  and  somewhat  solidly 
painted  “Railway  Bridge,’’  and  the  same  artist’s 
luminous  “Arched  Rocks,  Etretat,’’  a  stray 
Besnard,  a  line  Fantin,  a  good  Carriere,  the  origi¬ 
nal  sketches  lor  “La  Paix’’  and  “La  Guerre”  by 

Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
and  an  unconvincing 
Simon.  The  large  can¬ 
vas  entitled  “Snowy 
Landscape”  by  Raf- 
facdli,  faithful  apostle 
of  Paris  boulevard  and 
ban  lieu,  is,  however, 
worthy  to  rank  beside 
the  notable  Ralfaelh  m 
the  \\  ilstach  Collec¬ 
tion.  With  Manet’s 
“Alabama  and  Kear- 
sarge,”  and  the  surpass¬ 
ing  “Ballerina  and 
Lady  with  Fan”  by  De¬ 
gas,  the  Rallacdh,  de¬ 
spite  Its  obtriisn  e  touch 

“ALABAMA  AND  KEARSAHGe” 
BY  L.DWARl)  MANET 
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of  st)cial  svmpathv,  a  touch  hailwav  bridge 

'  .  '  BY  CLAUDE  MONET 

notably  absent  in  the  others, 

completes  a  typical  trinity  of  French  sub)ccts. 

Closely  allied  to  the  French  school,  French  in 
theme,  and  painted  in  France  is  another  veritable 
trouvaille.  It  is  entitled  “In  the  Luxembourg  Gar¬ 
dens,”  and  IS  by  our  own  John  S.  Sargent,  who, 
it  will  be  recalled,  began  his  artistic  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  Paris  during  the  seventies  of  the  past 
century.  Sargent,  to  be  specific,  arrived  in  Paris  in 
1876,  and  “In  the  Luxembourg  Gardens”  is  signed 
and  dated  lower  right,  “John  S.  Sargent,  Paris, 
1879.”  Virtually  unknown  to  the  general  public, 
unmentioned  in  Mrs.  Meynell’s  sumptuous  vol¬ 
ume,  and  rarely  if  ever 
reproduced  in  any  mon¬ 
ograph  or  article  on 
Sargent,  the  canvas 
nevertheless  possesses 
unique  significance  in  a 
survey  of  the  artist’s 
production.  “In  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens” 
is  beyond  all  else  the 
work  of  a  poet  in  paint. 

Something  of  the 
spirited  delicacy  of  the 
Parisianized  De  Nittis 
casts  its  aroma  over  the 
scene,  which  discloses 
a  young  couple  strolling 
at  moonrise  in  those 

“snowy  landscape” 

BY 

JEAN  FRANCOIS  RAFFAELLI 


same  gardens  where  ro¬ 
mance  has  for  generations 
lound  sympathetic  refuge. 
You  note  the  familiar  basin, 
the  carved  balustrades,  the 
rich  clusters  of  bloom  and 
blossom,  the  grayish-purple 
of  the  gravel  walks,  the 
ever  present  children— -the 
whole  epitome  of  youthful 
and  essentially  Gallic  poetry 
and  aspiration  expressed 
with  llucnt  ease  of  stroke 
and  sensitive  perception 
ol  light,  color,  and  torm. 

And  as  you  gaze  at  this 
canvas  in  the  dim,  silent 
room  where  it  now  hangs  to 
the  right  of  the  hallway  as 
you  enter,  you  think  of 
many  things.  You  cannot 
help  wondering,  in  particular,  whether  the  painter 
of  this  palpitating  little  panel — as  typical  as  Henri 
Muger  and  as  tender  as  Verlaine — might  not 
have  remained  more  the  artist  had  he  stopped  m 
Paris,  instead  of  crossing  the  Channel  to  perpe¬ 
trate  Carnation  Lily,  Lily,  Rose  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  galaxy  of  bored  and  brilliant  British  and 
American  notables  which  constitutes  his  major 
legacy  to  posterity.  Sargent  forsook  France  when 
France  was  at  the  height  of  that  splendid  renais¬ 
sance  which  so  quickly  followed  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  Fie  left  the  city  of  Manet  and  Lau- 
trcc  for  the  city  of  Millais  and  Leighton.  Was  he 
the  gainer  thereby?  Qui  salt?  In  any  case,  I 

venture  to  assume  that 
even  his  most  whole¬ 
hearted  admirer,  Mr. 
Cortissoz,  might  be  con¬ 
strained  to  rate  this  par¬ 
ticular  picture  above 
much  of  the  subsequent 
work — many  of  the  por¬ 
traits,  and  not  a  few  ol 
the  all  too  dexterous 
water  colors. 

Aside  from  Sargent, 
the  few  Americans  who 
areaccorded  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Johnson 
Collection  include  In- 
nes,  Whistler,  Alex¬ 
ander  Harrison,  and 
W'inslow  Homer,  whose 
“Winter  Coast,”  dated 
i8go,  is  a  fine  example 
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of  the  work  of  our  sterling,  forthright  realist.  Of 
the  two  Whistlers  the  “Lange  Leizen”  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  special  comment,  the  other  being 
the  nocturne,  “Westminster  Palace.”  It  is  in  fact 
the  foreigners  who  are  in  marked  ascendency,  and 
of  the  non-Frenchmen  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Belgian,  Stevens,  the  Danes,  Kroyer  and 
Johansen,  the  Norwegian,  Thaulow,  the  Dutch¬ 
men,  Israels,  Mauve,  and  Maris,  the  Spaniard, 
Rusihol,  the  Italian,  Innocenti,  and  the  German- 
Swiss  romanticist,  Arnold  Bocklin.  The  only 
painting  of  outstanding  merit  in  the  series  is, 
however,  the  “Head  of  a  Girl,”  by  Matthew 
Maris,  which,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  used  to  hang  on 
the  door  in  a  third 
floor  front  room. 

If  Courbet’s  ma¬ 
rine,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  precursor 
of  Whistler’s  seapieces, 

Maris’s  portrait  stud¬ 
ies  deserve  to  rank 
beside  any  of  the  but¬ 
terfly  master’s  deli¬ 
cate  evocations.  The 
strange  neurasthenic 
who  forsook  Holland 
and  settled  in  seclu¬ 
sion  at  Hampstead 
fairly  breathed  upon  the  canvas  heads 
that  haunt  one  as  nothing  in  con¬ 
temporary  art,  nothing  at  least  save  the  pale, 
crepuscular  interiors  of  the  interesting  Danish 
painter,  Vilhelm  Hammershoi. 

Viewed  in  perspective  the  non-Gallic  section  of 
the  Johnson  Collection  is  somewhat  of  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  One  looks  in  vain  for  indications  of 
that  sturdy  individuality  of  choice  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  acquisition  of  the  older  subjects. 
There  is  here  no  Segantini,  or  no  Mancinl.  Klimt 
and  the  flaming  Russians  one  could  scarcely  ex¬ 
pect,  but  Zuloaga  and  Anglada  might  well  have 
supplemented,  or  even  preceded,  their  com¬ 
patriot  Rusinol,  and  one  would  readily  exchange 
both  Bocklins  for  a  single  Hans  von  Marees. 
Excepting  Swan,  there  are,  furthermore,  scarcely 
any  examples  of  the  modern  English  school  on 
view,  while  the  scattered  specimens  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  art  are  safely  academic.  It  is  evident  that  the 
collector  did  not  wander  far  afield  in  his  quest  of 
contemporary  art.  Ignoring  Cezanne  and  Gau¬ 
guin,  he  appears  to  have  confined  himself  to  the 
routine  offerings  of  the  Paris  Salons,  or  at  all 
events  to  the  Salon  type  of  thing. 


A  view  of  the  Johnson  Collection  redivivus  is 
nevertheless  a  stimulating  experience.  It  is  sug¬ 
gestive  to  wander  through  these  spacious  rooms 
and  hallways  denuded  of  all  save  the  scattered 
paintings  that  relieve  otherwise  dark  and  vacant 
walls.  One  instinctively  recalls  the  place  as  it  was 
on  the  occasion  of  former  visits  both  during  the 
owner’s  lifetime  and  after  his  death.  In  a  certain 
medium-sized  room  I  once  counted  sixty-three 
separate  canvases.  There  were  paintings  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  house — on  the  walls,  on  the 
floor,  in  the  dressing,  bath,  toilet,  and  service 
rooms,  stacked  high  in  closets,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  one  might  see 
as  many  as  three  hung 
together  on  one  side  of 
a  door  and  three  on 
the  reverse  side.  There 
was  nothing  quite  like 
it  anywhere,  and  as¬ 
suredly  there  was 
nothing  comparable  to 
the  master’s  b  e  d  - 
chamber  with  its  mas¬ 
sive  carved  rosewood 
bedstead  and  dresser, 
and  its  air  of  heavy, 
bourgeois  magni¬ 
ficence.  Over  the 
mantel  hung  a  Jean 
Bellegambe,  opposite  the  window  a 
Moretto  da  Brescia,  on  a  closet  door  an 
Esaias  Boursse,  and  on  the  entrance  door  a 
Bernardino  de’Conti.  Everywhere  was  in  evidence 
the  man  himself,  his  strong  personal  tastes  and 
predilections,  his  passion  for  the  past,  his  ardent 
connoisseurship,  and  above  all  his  essentially 
scholastic  rather  than  aesthetic  interest  in  art. 

A  visit  to  the  Johnson  House  is,  I  maintain,  a 
welcome  experience,  despite  the  fact  that  less  than 
a  tenth  of  the  paintings  can  ever  be  properly 
shown  at  one  time.  The  collection  is  incompletely 
and  inadequately  displayed  and  inaccessible  to  the 
general  public,  the  police  and  the  purpurati  alone 
being  admitted.  Furthermore  it  never  was,  and 
never,  it  seems,  can  be  rightly  accommodated  in 
the  present  structure. 

The  Predicament  in  which  Philadelphia  finds 
itself  regarding  the  Johnson  Collection  should  not 
be  lost  upon  our  purchasers  of  art  works.  A  trifle 
more  liberality  of  spirit,  a  shade  less  vanity  and 
pride  of  possession,  and  such  situations  would  not 
exist.  Alay  our  millionaire  art  patrons  not  strive 
to  tie  legal  strings  to  their  bequests,  or  impede  the 
Iree  flow  ol  beauty  in  its  course  down  the  ages. 
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A  ‘Dream  of  opariisk 

Painting  Ucayavet  Munstevbtg 

I  dreamed  of  a  cool  palace  on  the  moors 
Within  a  grove  of  swaying  poplar-stems. 

A  jewelled  bright  mosaic  were  its  floors. 

And  there  were  carven  traceries  on  the  doors, 

And  in  dim  niches,  windows  stained  like  gems. 

Now  through  the  heavy  stillness  of  the  halls 
1  wandered,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  seek. 

And  first  1  tarried  where  from  lofty  walls 
Gazed  haggard  Saints,  obeying  mystic  calls — 

The  stern,  enraptured  visions  ol  The  Greek. 


1  he  pale  rays  ol  a  sun  about  to  set 
Through  nuillioned  windows  lell  into  a  room 
\\  here  all  the  walls  at  first  seemed  blots  of  jet. 
So  sombre  were  the  paintings  there — and  yet 
A  pious  light  streamed  Irom  Ribera’s  gloom. 

I  lingered  not  too  long;  my  wandering  eyes 
\\  ere  drawn  away  to  hues  no  longer  dim: 
Cool  blues  and  deep  old  rose  that  flowerwise 
\\  ere  blending  m  a  golden  Paradise 
\\  here  roses  rained  Irom  wings  ol  cherubim. 


Ribevc 


MiiriUc 


“Oh  sweet  Murillo!’’  said  I 
in  my  dream. 

“Have  men  grown  blind  because 
they  turn  aside 

To  lesser  lights  where  your  mild 
moonrays  beam 
With  too  much  beauty?  Shooting-stars 
that  gleam 

And  flash,  they  follow,  and  your  sweetness  chide.’’ 


And  then  upon  a  wall  next  door,  but  near, 

I  saw  thin  curling  lips,  a  forehead  grave. 

And  melancholy  eyes  that  seemed  to  sneer. 

Some  royal  Philip  smiled,  who  knew  no  cheer — 
A  gentle  dreamer  or  despotic  knave? 


“Velasc|uez,  your  black  velvet  has  rich  gloss 
Upon  the  limbs  of  princelings  at  their  sports. 

To  them  Spain’s  waning  glory  means  no  loss; 
Pale,  slender  hands  the  mighty  scepter  toss, 
VelcLsc^iiez  And  languid  lips  command  the  court  of  courts!’’ 
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I  passed  along  more  walls,  nor  tarried  long 
In  an}''  other  room  the  while  I  dreamed, 

Save  but  to  hearken  to  bright  Goya’s  song 
Whose  notes  rose  high  and  gay  above  the  throng. 

Yet  on  I  strolled — a  century,  it  seemed. 

Then  suddenly  the  twilight  lied  away, 

A  golden  Hood  ol  sunshine  and  of  mirth 
Illumined  that  dim  palace;  laughter  gay 
And  glistening  sands,  lithe  boys  and  girls  at  play 
In  splashing  waves — a  Paradise  of  earth! 

“Sorolla,  by  what  blessed  alchemy 

Could  you  transform  gross  earth  into  pure  joy.-' 

You  borrowed  light  and  sparkle  trom  the  sea 
And  from  the  gulls  their  motion  swift  and  free — 

And  from  your  heart  the  gladness  ot  a  boy! 


“Perhaps  some  of  Murillo’s  limpid  grace 
Is  now  reborn,  without  its  heavenly  sheen. 

In  you,  Sorolla! — Yet  another  trace 
Of  bygone  power  lingers  in  this  place; 

Velasquez’  irony  tints  yonder  scene!’’ 

Thus  spake  I,  dreaming  still,  and  wondering  gazed 
Upon  two  sisters  richly  robed  and  bland. 

They  smiled  inanely;  yet  I  was  amazed, 

For,  peering  from  behind  their  fans  upraised, 
Zuloaga  smirked:  “The  ladies  ol  n-iy  land!” 

Then,  musing  on  the  shadows  and  the  light. 

The  wit  and  grace  that  seemed  thus  born  again, 

I  left  that  palace  at  the  fall  of  night. 

Upon  the  gate  I  read:  “Lost  is  the  Might, 

But  ever  young  the  Beauty  of  our  Spain!” 
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FRENCH  MEMORIAL  FAN 


Vellum  leaf  painted  with  a  victory  of  Charles  of  Rohan  over  the  Duke  of  Ysemburg.  Pearl  sticks  trellised  d  jour 
and  furnished  with  reserves  carved  with  battle  scenes  and  portraits  heightened  ivith  gesso  in  relief  and  gilded 


From  UTILITY  to  COQUETRY 


“/  sing  that  graceful  toy,  whose 
waving  play 

With  gentle  gales  relieves  the 
sultry  day.” 


T 


HUS  is  amiably 
launched  John  Gay’s 
epic  of  the  fan,  which 


A  study  in  the  evotution 
of  the  fan,  with  eighteenth 
century  exaniptes  from  an 
American  cottection  by 

.  KARL  FREUND  . 


m  the  course  of  “three 
books”  turns  into  an  hate- 
lul  war  on  that  “graceful 
toy,”  “the  new  sceptre  of 
Diana”  which  threatened 
all  preconceived  notions  of 

propriety,  put  new  ideas  into  women’s  heads, 
taught  them  little  tricks,  whims  and  intrigues 
designed  to  trap  the  strutting  conquerer  unaware. 

A  portrait  of  an  English  Lady  of  quality  en¬ 
graved  by  Caspar  Rutz  in  1588  presents  a  young 
dame  whose  muff  idly  hangs  from  its 
cordeliere,  while  in  her  right  she 
holds  a  fan,  a  fluffy 
bouquet  of  feathers,  ris¬ 
ing  from  a  long  handled 
metal  chalice. 


‘In  ancient  times,  when  maids  in  thought  were  pure. 
When  eyes  were  artless  and  the  look  demure. 

Then  in  the  muff  inactive  fingers  lay 
Nor  taught  the  Fan  in  fickle  forms  to  play.” 

— John  Gay 


Such  a  fan 


was 


thei 


The  elliptical  medallion 
on  this  fan  holds  a 
miniature  painting  of 
the  famous  Brighton 
Pavilion 


called  esmouchoir  {esmou- 
chail  or  esmouchouer,  from 
“rnouche,”  the  fly)  and  as 
a  fly  fan  it  could  boast  of 
great  antiquity.* 

In  the  form  of  large 
brooms  of  peacock  feathers 
tied  to  poles  of  carved 
wood,  silver,  jet,  or  banners 
of  parchment,  linen  or  gilded 
leather,  the  fly  fan  had 
found  its  way  from  the 
Byzantine  Empire  to  Western  Europe  with  other 
Oriental  amenities  and  had  become  a  comforting 
utensil  in  royal  households. 

The  flabellum  has  survived  as  part  of  the 
ritual  and  is  waved  on  certain  great  festivals  by 
two  papal  chamberlains  following  in 
procession  the  pontiff  seated  in 
the  sedia  gestatoria. 
The  inventory  of 
Charles  V  (1380)  records 

*  As  the  earliest  Western  form 
oj  the  Jan  or  esmouchoir  one  gen¬ 
erally  regards  the  flabellum,  the 
liturgic  Jan,  waved  by  two  deacons 
to  keep  the  flies  from  the  altar. 

ENGLISH  TORTOISE 
SHELL  FAN  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REGENCE 
PERIOD 
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amongst  other  costly  esmou- 
choirs  “two  banners  of  France, 
to  chase  the  flies  from  the  King 
when  he  sits  at  table,  with 
motifs  of  fleurs-cle-lis  framed 
in  borders  of  pearls.” 

It  is  illuminating  to  observe 
the  progress  of  women’s  growing 
confidence  in  the  fan  on  Titian’s 
portraits;  Isabella  d’Estepainted 
in  1 534,  still  grips  her  ostrich 
esmouchoir  with  an  air  of  sub¬ 
mission,  while  Lavlnia  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  beautiful  daughter,  painted 
as  a  bride  in  1555,  carries  her 
banner  shaped  fan  with  the 
determination  of  Jeanne  d’  Arc. 

The  banner  fan  {esriiouchoir 
a  girouette,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  weather  vane),  a  captivat¬ 
ing  little  trinket  of  tooled  and 
gilded  leather  or  painted  silk  and 
on  a  richly  chased  silver  pole, 
was  the  pennant  of  vir¬ 
ginal  purity,  called 
“bridal  fan”  in 
Spain  (abanico 
di  novia).  For 
the  married  wo¬ 
man  existed 
all  kinds  of 
graceful 
composi¬ 
tions  of  fine 
feathers, 
some  dyed 


FULL  SIZE  DETAIL  AND  BOTH 
SIDES  OF  FRENCH  FAN 

Venus  and  Vulcan  painted  on 
vellum  leaf,  Louis  XIV 
period:  ivory  sticks 
carved  a  jour  with 
pastorelles. 


reserves  painted  with  architec¬ 
ture  and  fruit:  reverse  side 
(below)  shows  the  early 
Chinese  influence  in  a 
pure  example  of  the 
I  8th  century 
“Chinoiserie” 
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FRENCH  LACE  FAN 


Leaf  of  Point  d'Alen';on  oj  the  period  Louis  Quat  one,  mounted  on  carved  pearl  blades  and  guards 

oj  the  period  Louis  Seine,  carved  and  heightened  with  gilded  emblems  and  floral  sprays  in  relief 


in  brilliant  tints  with  long  handles  fastened  to 
long  colliers  ot  precious  stones  or  pearls,  and  lor 
the  more  fortunate,  miracles  like  the  fan  (esmou- 
choir)  ot  Jehanne  de  Foix  which  is  described  as 
“of  white  feathers  backed  with  gold  surrounding 
a  mirror  studded  with  small  cabochon  rubies  and 
four  cameos  of  agate,  and  a  single  pearl  covered 
with  small  spangles  of  gold,”  (inventory  of  the 
jewels  and  stones  of  the  King  of  Navarre  1583). 

Less  impressive  but  an  eloquent  document  of 
the  fan’s  widespread  popularity  in  those  days  is  a 
strange  little  esmoueboir  carried  by  a  young 
woman  of  Granada  (as  drawn  by  Cesare  Vecelli 
in  1590),  whose  vanity  seemed  appeased  by  a 
costume  consisting  of  a  turban,  a  short  mantilla, 
a  loin  cloth,  hose,  sandals,  and  alas,  a  fan,  a  Huffy 
arrangement  of  white  feathers  tied  round  a  tree 
branch  of  fancitul  form. 

Yet  as  a  rival  of  the  bow  of  Eros,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  pantomimic  expression  of  all  thinkable 
moods,  as  a  screen  in  diplomatic  conversation  the 
esmoueboir  was  an  awkward  toy  compared  to  the 
plaited  or  folding  fan,  which  came  into  fashionable 
recognition  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
According  to  Pierre  de  I’Estoile  this  trinket  of 
femininity  was  introduced  and  first  carried  by  the 
most  nimble  waisted  and  exquisite  of  all  kings, 
Henry  III  of  France. 

In  “L’Isle  des  Hermaphrodites”  (1588)  we 
are  told  that  it  was  court  etiquette,  to  place  in 
the  King’s  right  hand  an  instrument  which  could 
be  folded  and  unfurled  by  a  slight  touch  of  the 
finger;  it  was  called  eventail  (fan),  it  was  of  vellum 
(synonymously  used  for  lace  center,  the  design  of 


which  was  first  traced  on  vellum)  most  delicately 
cut,  and  with  a  lace  border  all  around.  It  was 
ciiiite  large  as  it  had  to  serve  as  a  parasol  to  pre¬ 
vent  sunburn  and  to  be  refreshing  to  the  King’s 
delicate  complexion.  The  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
seen  in  the  adioining  rooms  ol  the  royal  palace, 
carried  similar  fans  of  the  same  fabric,  or  of 
taffeta  bordered  by  gold  and  silver  lace. 

The  fan  thus  described  was  now  to  remain  in 
favor  and  though  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  other 
portrait  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave 
preference  to  the  decorative  elegance  of  the 
esmoueboir,  the  latter  soon  became  relegated  to 
the  scented  armoire.  To  fine  leathers  had  been 
added  a  new  medium  to  form  the  “leaf”*  of  the 
fan,  the  gold  and  silver  lace  ol  Italy,  the  punti 
tagliati  and  punti  in  aria,  marvels  of  Italian 
craftsmanship. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  so  unlortunate  in  the  affairs 
of  the  heart,  is  generally  considered  the  godmother 
of  the  fan.  It  was  the  symbol  of  her  Royal  friend¬ 
ship,  and  foreign  envoys  would  not  depart  with¬ 
out  accepting  a  fan  as  a  token  of  greeting  to  a 
princely  cousin  abroad.  (And  to-day  the  ladies 
of  distinguished  guests  of  the  French  Republic 
must  thank  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  gracious 
thought,  which  has  made  the  Ian  the  official 
token  of  present  day  Erench  gallantry.)  The 
Queen  was  as  susceptible  to  thoughtful  gifts  as  she 
was  generous  and  when  she  received  from  the  Eord 
Keeper,  a  fan  “with  many  pendants  of  unfirld 

*Fan  terminology:  French  —  fan-sticks,  monture:  fan-leaf,  panacbe: 

pierced  carving —  a  ,}Our  carving. 

English  —  fan-sticks,  blades:  fan-leaf,  mount: 

outside  sticks,  guards:  reserves,  solid 
panels  set  in  open-ivork. 
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A  Vernis  Martin  Jan  oj 
the  Regence  period  attributed 
to  Van  Loo.  Pastorelle  subject: 
blades,  guards  and  borders  enriched  with 
portrait  medallions  and  vignettes 
in  the  Chinese  taste 


A  Vernis  Martin  Jan  oJ 
the  Regence  period.  Bacchanal 
Hommage  au  Dieu  des  Flagons. 
Blades  painted  to  simulate  d,  jour 
carvings.  Guards  and  edge  with 
medallions  oJ  ladies  oJ  the 
Regent’s  court 


French  ivory  brise  Jan  oJ 
the  period  Louis  Seize,  with 
three  medallions  painted  with  gal¬ 
lant  subjects  in  the  style  oJ  Baudouin. 
Blades  carved  in  the  Chinese  taste 
with  houses  and  Jlowers.  The 
center  medallion  is  shown 
above. 


A  Vernis  Martin  Jan  oJ 
the  period  Louis  Seize,  painted 
in  reserves  with  genre  subjects  ajter 
Chardin.  Blades,  guards  and  border  with 
medallions  ajter  Callot. 
Rhinestone  rivet 


A  Vernis  Martin  Jan  oJ 
the  period  Louis  Quinze.  Pas¬ 
torelle.  Exterior  with  Jigures  in 
Louis  Quatorze  costumes.  Blades, 
guards  and  borders  lacquered  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  taste 
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which  was  first  traced  on  vellum)  most  delicately 


cut,  and  with  a  lace  border  all  around,  (t  was 
quite  large  as  it  had  to  seri’c  as  a  parasol  to  pre¬ 
vent  .^  ueburn  and  to  be  refreshing. to  the  King’s 
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favor  and  though 'K'ill^dfil^^fHl^ibrandt,  and  other 
portrait  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave 
preference  to  the  decorative  elegance  of  the 
esviouchoir,  the  latter  soon  became  relegated  to 


the  scented  armoire.  ff  o  fine  feathers  had  been 
added  a  nerv  medium  to  form  the  “leaf”*  of  the 
fan,  the  gold  and  silver  lace  of  Italy,  the  pinin' 
tagllati  and  punti  in  ana,  marvels  ot  Italian 
craTsmansfiip. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  so  unfortunate  in  the  affairs 
of  the  heart,  is  generally  considered  the  godmother 
of  the  fan.  It  was  the  symbol  of  her  Royal  friend¬ 
ship,  and  foreign  envoys  would  not  depart  with¬ 
out  accepting  a  fan  as  a  token  of  greeting  to  a 
princely  cousin  abroad.  (And  to-day  the  laches 
•if  distinguished  guests  of  the  French  Republic 
must  tliank  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  gracious 
thought,  .vhicli  has  made  the  fan  the  official 
token  of  pete-fc:  lav  French  gallantry.)  The 
Queen  was  as  susc.-pt.  '-e  co  thoughtful  gdts  as  she 
was  generous  and  when  the  received  from  the  Lord 
Keeper,  a  fan  “with  many  pendants  of  unfirld 

Fun  utminohfy:  French  -  fan-st  icks,  monlurc:  fan-leaf,  panachr: 

pieii  eel  carving — a  jour  carvinA 
English  — fan-sticks;  blailes:  fan-leaf,  mntiri/.' ■ 
outside  sticks,  guards:  reserves,  solid 
panels  set  in  open-work. 
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FOU^  FRENCH  VERMS  MARTIN  FANS 

and 

ONE  of  IVORY  BRISE 


French  souvenir  fan,  late 
Louis  Seize,  paper  leaf,  painted 
in  gouache  with  Roman  Ruins  and 
Pergolesi  ornaments.  Ivory  blades  with 
detached  Chinese  motifs 


French  Mother  -of  ~  Pearl 
fan,  late  Louis  Quinze,  the  leaf 
painted  with  a  scene  of  Alexander 
meeting  the  daughter  of  Darius.  Trel- 
lised  blades  and  guards 


French  Decoupage  marriage 
fan,  period  Louis  Seize,  the  leaf 
covered  with  colored  cut  silk  motifs 
and  spangled  embroidery  on  a  vellum 
ground.  Carved  ivory  blades  and 
guards  backed  by  colored 
foil 


English  Georgian  minuet 
fan.  Brise  blades  alternately 
ivory  and  hollywood,  carved  with 
medallions  engraved  en  camieu.  Cut 
steel  guards 


English  Georgian  minuet 
fan  of  ivory.  Brise  blades  cov¬ 
ered  with  medallions  in  the  Wedg¬ 
wood  taste,  in  brilliant  gouacbed  tints. 
Rhinestone  rivet 
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z\hom  disz  Sara  batoloa  dsiai  ba'taaoa 
mviUaa  o  no  xaabsoadwa  ba\"noqz  bno 
bno  zaboid  Yioai  ba-nnO  .bnuoi^ 
ba-soioa  ^d  badand  zbtau’^ 

\io\ 


Savinian  nu’s’gtoav)  dz’d^nH 
-'!oa  zaboSd  azhS  \o  rtD\ 

-Ijba'W  ads  n’t  znoiUnbatn  dsiat  bata 
.zSntS  badanvto^  Snnsiihd  n’t  ,aSzDS  booai 
Saah  anoSzan’sdJl 


Sannint  nDignoaO  dziijn'S. 
YiaSDmasin  zabnid  azhS.  .no\ 
dsiat  baatna  ^booat^^Aod  bnn  y^O’i's 
SuA  .uatnioa  na  baaot^na  znotUobam 
zbtDit^  \aa5z 


FIVE  isik  CENTURY  FANS 


French  Jan,  early  Louis 
Quinze.  Arts  paying  homage 
to  Maria  Ther'ese  of  Austria. 
Burgaudine  pearl  blades  painted  with 
detached  Cbinoiserie motifs.  Guards 
of  pearl,  gilded  and  carved 


French  ivory  fan  of  the 
period  Louis  Quinze.  Vellum 
leaf  attributed  to  Huet.  Monture 
carved  d  four  with  painted  reserves 
of  floral  motifs 


French  ivory  fan,  late  Louis 
Quinze.  Painted  leaf:  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Frangois  Boucher.  Mon¬ 
ture  carved  d  jour  between  placques  of 
ivory,  decorated 


English  “Quill”  fan  of 
the  Regency  period.  Painted 
satin  leaves,  carved  pearl  guards 
and  blades 


Eighteenth  Century  Vene¬ 
tian  fan,  attributed  to  Rosalba 
Carriera  (167^-17^7).  Painted  vel¬ 
lum  leaf:  ivory  monture,  carved  and 
painted  in  peacock  motif.  Mother- 
of-pearl  and  tortoise  shell  guards 


'iiuoA  'yima 

sijomoA  ^1•^K  .asu'suO 

.DnVivrA.  \o  o’nnWv  o! 

(ii'mi  b^Sninq  ^^bB\6  \'\03q  sw'rbuB^'vuS 
'ib-\BVjO  .^\hom  bad^Dlab 

brto  bsbiig  ,\Tn9q\o 


xrsjo J  5Jd\  ,itD\  'vTO'i't  dait'iV^ 

-d’nllo  '.Vcai  bsSasttH  .ssiisu© 
-no\/l  .t^d'jvioQ  zio’jriD'vH  oi  b^lu 
eaupoDiq  fta'jiwisd  (uo’^^  a  b'S'itoi  3tu5 
bslmooab 


sdl  \o  nj>\  Yio(jt  d-jH3'('^ 
trvubsV  .ssniuO  'iluoJ  boitsq 
sTuinoYNA.  .SauH  oi  baiudhiSo  \a3i 
?,3ijt3Z9'v  b^lnsoq  dSsar  taoi,  b  bsiituo 
^\hom  ictoiY\o 


\o  no\  "b’juO"  dzsijnH 
balnta*^  .bohaq  ads 

^bTOM;g,  hosq  baistoo  .zaisosi  nhat 
^sbo\d  bno 


-aaiV  •\ftjisft30  dsnssidairL 
ndiD^o5\  oi  bsiudhilo  ,iTn\  nah 
-hu  b3lniD‘^  o-v3nTuO 

bjTD  bsis^BO  ,3-vififvoitt  icvo'jt  mui 

-TsdioM  .\hom  doooasq  ns  bslsssnq 
^b^D«a  \\^d^  szioiToi  bna  i'SB3q-\o 
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This  jan  oj  the  Regerice  period  was 
painted  by  Klingstet.  It  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  miniatures  oj 
naval  engagements 
and  battle  scenes 
framed 


in  baroque  scrolls.  The  drawing  of  the 
horses  is  peculiarly  spirited.  The 
sticks  are  of  ivory  laid  “en 
corheille”  and  lacquered 
with  brilliant  vign¬ 
ettes  and  sprays 


DUTCH  MEMORIAL  FAN  AND  FULL 
SIZE  DETAIL  OF  THE  STICKS 

diamonds  valued  at  £400” — to  replace  the  silver 
handled  fan  which  she  had  dropped  into  the 
Hawsted  moat,  she  was  intensely  pleased.  It  is 
likely  that  the  English  Queen’s  fancy  started  the 
fan  on  its  road  of  conquest. 

When  woman  and  fan  became  inseparable, 
the  latter’s  glorious  future  was  assured  and  it 
grew  to  be  a  jew'el  worthy  of  the  trousseau  or  as 
it  was  then  prettily  called  the  “corbeille”  of  a 
princess,  a  constant  part  “of  women’s  inconstant 
equipage.”  The  “fureur  des  eventails”  had 
caught  the  sensitive  imagination  of  the  French 
people  always  grateful  for  new  lessons  in  happi¬ 
ness,  for  new  artful  weapons  with  which  to 
combat  the  monotony  of  life.  Thus  begins  the 
Renaissance  of  the  fan,  which  from  Louis 
Quatorze  to  the  third  Napoleon  retains  its  artistic 
and  human  interest,  reflects  like  a  flattering 
mirror  the  great  and  small  events  of  life  and 
history,  the  change  of  moral  and  artistic  ideals, 
of  styles  and  fashions. 

Collecting  of  fans  has  always  attracted  the 
woman  of  taste,  not  only  for  the  admirable  dis¬ 
play  of  skill  in  the  montures  or  the  exhilarating  pot¬ 
pourri  of  colors  in  the  leaves,  but  for  the  tales 
about  women’s  hearts  lying  between  the  pleats  of 
these  joyous  little  sails,  which  speeded  women’s 
ships  ahead  in  the  race  with  men. 

This  R  enaissance  of  the  fan  is  exhaustively 
illustrated  in  an  enchanting  collection  formed 
by  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst  which  com¬ 
prises  almost  every  conceivable  type  produced  by 
French  fanmakers  and  their  disciples  and  imitators 


in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland  and  Germany. 

From  an  array  of  more  than  two  hundred  a 
small  number  of  little  gems,  portraying  the 
current  of  fencies  has  been  selected  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  folding  fan,  or  as  we  shall  now  call  it, 
the  fan,  soon  appeared  in  varied  guise:  there  were 
walking  fans,  afternoon,  full  dress,  ball  room  and 
court  fans,  baptismal  fans,  wedding  and  mourning 
fans,  commemoration  and  souvenir  fans.  They 
were  ever  about  until  their  folds  were  closed  with 
the  eyes  of  their  fair  possessors.  For  dress  fans  the 
ladies  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  favored  leav 
bratcd  shops  in  the 
the  intricate  niirae' 
needle  points  from 
latter  called  Point 
they  were  imported 
through  England.) 
Monturcs  had  be¬ 
come  sulliciently  ela¬ 
borate  to  carr\ 
the  f  1  a  m  - 
b  o  y  a  n  c  y 
of  the  lace 
patterns; 
one  made 
them  of  tortoise 
shell  trimmed  with 
gold  and  bordered 
with  precious  sttmes 
or  ot  Levant  in 
mother  -  ol  -  pearl 
carved  and  engrax  ed 
with  mythological 
subjects  in  that  pro- 
luse  manner  which 
recalled  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  lavish 
enrichments  ot 
the  Daimio 
swords.  It 
would  be  il¬ 
luminating 
to  ascertain 
whether  this  resem¬ 
blance  suggested  the 
English  terminology 
for  fan  mounts  — 
“blades”  f  o 
French  hr  ins 
guards  for  the 
French  panache 
or  whether  the 
haunting 
thought  of 
gallant  war¬ 
fare  inspired 
these  martial 
thets. 

When  the  Com¬ 
mons  complained  to 
Charles  1 1  of  Eng¬ 
land  of  “a  recent 
importation  of  55,- 
000  fans  from  the 
Indies,”  they  tried 
to  save  internal 


es  of  line  lace  Irom  the  cele- 
rue  Quincempois  producing 
cs  of  Point  de  France,  the 
Alenyon  and  Brussels  (the 
d’Angleterrc,  as 


epi 


top:  FRENCH  FAN  OF  ^  THE  PERIOD  LOLTS  XV 
Vellum  leaf  painied  with  an  allegory  and  battle  scenes:  ivory  sticks 
and  blades  carved  d  jour;  guards  with  portrait  medallions  and 
landscapes  in  vignettes 

center:  BETKOIIIAL  FAN  OF  THE  PERIOD  LOUIS  XIV 
Leaf  painted  by  Cano  de  Arevalo  in  monochrome  and  color:  monture 
of  Burgaudine,  carved  with  the  royal  crown  and  Jleur-de-lis  and 
emblems  in  has  reliej  on  reserves:  rivet  encircled  with  brilliants 

bottom:  FRENCH  FAN  OF  THE  REGENCE  PERIOD 
Vellum  leaf  painted  with  Watteauesque  pastorelles  and  pansies: 
ivory  sticks  carved  a  jour  with  figures  and  enriched  with  vignettes 


peace  from  the  imminent  mobilization  of  Amazons 
armed  with  an  insidious  weapon,  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  a  fanmakers’  industry,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  good  authorities  was  negligible  in 
England  until  about  1730.  The  fans 
mentioned  in  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  Parliament 
were  everyday  fans, 
of  painted  paper, 
decorated  or  em¬ 
broidered 
silks,  mounted 
on  sticks, 
temptingly 
inexpensive 
and  from  all  de- 
-  J  a  p  - 
merc- 


s  c  r  I  p  1 1  o  n  s  — 

*  This 
tricious  competition 
never  disheartened 
French  industry,  for 
the  Japanese  prod¬ 
ucts,  cither  too  frail 
and  unaccustomed  to 
occidental  impetuos¬ 
ity  were  soon 
broken  and  dis¬ 
carded,  or  re¬ 
in  a  i  n  e  d  u  n  - 
sold  on  the 
perfumers’ 
trays,  tiring 
the  shoppers 
with  their  repetitions 
and  faded  scent.  An 
arly  attempt  at 
making  a  low  priced 
native  fan  can  be 
in  the  e  n - 
graved  leaves  by 
Jacejues  Callot 
w  hose  fan  drau  - 
i  n  g  s  have 
s  u  r  \'  i  V  e  d  , 
and  by  Abra- 
ha  m  Bosse, 
whose  name  appears 
on  a  fan-case  in  his 
celebrated  picture  of 
the  Galleries  du  Pal¬ 
ais.  Such  engraved 
fans  were  then  com- 

*  Very  fine  Japanese  Jans 
like  the  mounts  of  Kano-Sbo- 
}ei  ii^Qi)  and  good  Chinese 
Jans  appeared  in  the  i8lh  cen¬ 
tury  and  were  considered  costly 
rarities  as  late  as  a  hundred 
years  ago. 


twenty -SI  x 
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monly  used  to  advertise  the  perfumes  of  Grasse 
by  impregnating  the  fan-leaves  with  the  vapors  of 
the  coveted  “Peau  d’Espagnc,”  a  treatment 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  painted  leaves, 
more  and  more  appreciated  in  the 


days  of  perfected  art 
industries  fostered  by 
Colbert  and  guided 
by  the  versatile  genius 
of  Lebrun.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  fan 
leaves 
painted 
with  my¬ 
thological 
or  histori¬ 
cal  subjects 
have  been  attributed 
to  the  master  cartoon¬ 
ist,  or  his  disciple 
Lemoyne  just  as 
Claude  Lorrain  was 
credited  with  blue- 
green  Elysian  land¬ 
scapes  which  ap 
peared  “en  mmia 
ture”  on  the 
fan  leaves, 

Though  these 
attributions 
are  always  doubtful, 
considering  the  larger 
scale  of  vision  to  which 
these  artists  were  ac¬ 
customed,  they  are 
not  frivolously  chosen. 
Drawing,  co 
o  r  i  n  g  and 
composition, 
in  the  num¬ 
erous 
art 
schools 
and  the 
q  u  ar¬ 
tier  Latin  had 
reached  such  vir¬ 
tuosity,  and  the  young 
ladies  taught  at  the 
Academie  de  Saint 
Luc  had  learned  to 
paint  so  convincingly 
in  the  style  and  spirit 
of  the  great  masters, 
that  we  are  moved  to 
regret  the  complete 


anonymity  of  these  quite  numerous  charmers. 

A  leaf  in  Mrs.  Hearst’s  collection  (page  17) 
attributed  to  Lemoyne  and  depicting  Venus  and 
Vulcan  (remounted  on  ivory  sticks  of  the  Regence 
period)  is  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  dignity  and  archi¬ 
tectural  feeling  which 
characterized  the 
beautiful  mounts  in¬ 
spired  by  the 
good  taste  of 
Ninon  and 
the  “Pre- 
c  i  e  u  s  e  s .  ” 
A  fan  of 
merit  as  a 
token  o 1 
admiration  was  a  sub¬ 
tle  tribute  to  a  wom¬ 
an’s  know'ledge  and 
artistic  understanding. 
The  poet  who  sang  of 
his  great  love  for  Ni¬ 
non,  as  love  was  never 
sung  before  or 
after. 


TOr:  ITALIAN  MUSIC  FAN  I  UIKECTOIKE  PERIOD 
Engraved  paper  leaf,  carved  ivory  blades  and  Burgaudine  jiearl  guards 

center:  ITALIAN  SOUVENIR  FAN  OF  THE  PERIOD  LOIUS  XVI 
Vellum  lea  f  engraved  witb  a  view  oj  Naples,  heightened  with  gouache: 
ivory  blades  and  guards  encri  sted  until  silver  emblems 

bottom;  DUTCH  MEMORIAL  FAN  OF  THE  PERIOD  I.OIHS  XVI 
Commemorating  a  review  oj  the  War  Fleet  passing  the  Dogger  Banks. 
Vellum  leaf  engraved  and  heightened  in  gouache:  jiearl  blades 
painted  with  gilded  emblems:  guards  covered  with  Jiguvnes  in  the 
Chinese  taste 


“Si  ce  visage  tant 
vante 

Perdoit  ces  appas 
qu’on  concense 
J’aimerois  lots  rotre  beautc 
Comme  on  vous  aime  en 
votre  absence” 

opened  his  heart  to 
Ninon  with  a  Ian 
symbolically  painted 
v  ith  the  miracul¬ 
ous  recovery 
of  Godefroy 
de  Bouillon 
and  de¬ 
dicated 
“a  Ni¬ 
non  par 
son  ami 
Saint-Evre- 
mond.” 

The  f  a  n  m  a  k- 
ing  on  vellum  was 
then  the  unques¬ 
tioned  prerogative  of 
Lrance,  as  blown 
glass  ol  Venice,  cut 
velvet  of  Genoa  and 
violins  of  Cremona, 
so  that  a  “genuine 
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Tbe  vellum  leaf  is  pamled  in  the  early  style  of  Watteau 
with  a  Jete  cbarnpetre  and  floral  and  fruit  festoons:  mounted 
on  ivory  sticks  and  blades — the  outer  circle  carved  d  jour 
with  a  concert  on  the  musette — the  lower  circle  “en  cor- 
heille”:  guards  elaborately  enriched  with  figures,  animals 
and  scrolls 


French  fan” 
was  the  thing 
to  be  possessed, 
public  seemed  to 


WATTEAUESQUE  FRENCH 
FAN  OF  THE  REGENCE 
PERIOD 


The 
have 

shared  this  notion  in 
other  countries,  notably  in  Spain  where  it  led  to 
a  most  entertaining  deception  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years  by  Juan  Cano  de  Arevalo 
( 1656-1696).  This  talented  young  man, 
unable  to  support  himself  by  more 
vigorous  strokes  of  his  brush,  would 
withdraw  from  sight  during  the  winter 
months  and  with  the  first  signs  of  spring 
announce  the  arrival  from  France  of  a 
collection  of  fans,  painted  by  fashion¬ 
able  artists — which  were  of  course  all 
of  his  own  making.  His  success  as  a 
merchant  was  so  great  that  when  the 
secret  became  known  he  was 
sulTicicntly  established  to  be  made 
fan  maker  to  the  Queen.  The 
fans  attributed  to  his  brush, 
though  inspired  by  France,  are 
painted  in  chiaroscuro  with  bril¬ 
liant  touches  of  color  and  com¬ 
posed  in  a  somewhat  melancholic 
vein.  The  exc[uisitely  carved  sticks 
and  blades  of  purplish  Burgaudine 
or  (Burgandine)  pearl  betray  the 
workmanship  of  the  best  French 
“tabletiers,”  though  the  unfolded 
pattern  (centre  fan  on  page  26)  of 
the  Royal  Crown,  above  lleur-de- 
hs,  flanked  by  acanthus  and  figure 
volutes  engraved  and  intricately 
cut  a  jour  is  not  French  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  may  well  have  been  made 
to  Cano’s  suggestion.  The  ever 
growing  diameter  of  the  panier 
skirts,  the  spreading  length  of  the 
lace  ruffs  had  their  enlarging 
influence  on  the  fan  until  they 


FULL  SIZE  DETAIL  OF  THE  FAN  AT  LEFT 

Showing  the  delicate  carving  of  tbe  outer  and  lower  circles 
which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  tbe  painted  decoration 


RACQUET  FAN  OF  THE  LATE  LOLTS 
XV  PERIOD,  AND  FULL  SIZE  DETAIL 

Leaf  in  the  style  of  Boucher  with  motif  of 
putti  approaching  Madame  Pompadour: 
mother-of-pearl  sticks  and  blades  carved 
a  jour  with  gold  encrustations:  portrait 
medallions  in  guards 

resembled  portable  fire  screens  to 
be  ridiculed  by  the  “Mercure” 
with  the  immortal  epitaph: 

“Id  git  I’Abhe  Duportail 
Qui  mourut  d’un  coup  d’cventail”. 

These  cumbersome  instruments 
had  become  so  unyielding  to 
graceful  and  expressive  handling, 
that  artisans  had  to  find  means  of 
lightening  their  wmight,  without 
changing  their  imposing  propor¬ 
tions.  This  was  most  successfully 
achieved  by  filigree  or  “a  jour” 
work  on  the  inontures,  inspired  by 
delicate  trellis  and  fret  on  Chinese 
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porcelains  and  lacquers  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  become  the  most 
favored  decorative  accessories.  No  object  of 
virtue  or  utility  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  play¬ 
fully  juggling  designer  or  the  light¬ 
hearted  Rocailbste 
more  generously 
than  the  fan,  and 
particularly  tlie 
ivory  fan,  tor¬ 
toise  and  pearl 
seeming  too 
sedate  for 
the  new 
■concep¬ 
tion  of 
feminine 
gaiety. 

Mothers’  and  grand¬ 
mothers’  fans  were 
remodelled  to  suit 
the  new  fashion. 

Leaves  of  recognized 
beauty  v/ere  mounted 
on  ivory  blades  usu¬ 
ally  too  extrava¬ 
gant  or  minute 
for  the  spirit  of 
the  leaf,  but 
—  like  the 
remount  in 
A'lrs.  Hearst’s 
coliection(il- 
lustrated  on  page  i8) 

— of  such  entrancing 
workmanship  and 
genial  abandon,  that 
one  must  forgive 
the  rejuvena¬ 
tion.  These 
miracles  of 
carved  ivory 
for  which 
Dieppe 
enjoyed 
a  singu¬ 
lar  repu- 
tation, 

were  olten  planned 
in  two  sections.  An 
inner  circle  carved 
more  sturdily  to  imi¬ 
tate  a  basket  weave 
(“en  corbeiUe”)  tlie 
outer  circle  with  pas- 
torclles  and  scrolls 


seemingly  in  midair  but  drawm  together  like 
precious  laces  with  hair  fine  threads,  strengthened 
by  small  ivory  plaques  acting  as  reserves  soberly 
painted  with  pretty  emblems,  islands  of  repose  in 
this  bewildering  medley  of  shepherd- 
esses  and  sheep, 
Chinese  Magots, 
deer,  and  arabesques. 
The  a  jour  fan  united 
with  lightness 
and  elegance 
the  romance  of 
the  mask. 
Between 
the  carved 
figurines 
of  these 
eventails 
lorgnettes  “the  eye 
could  pass  un- 
noticed,”  a  boon 
added  to  the  fan’s 
much  -  vaunted  su¬ 
periority  over  men’s 
gentle  weapons  of 
vanity  permitted 
by  the  day’s 
fashion,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in 
Benjamin 
Easie’s  peti¬ 
tion  to  Ad¬ 
dis  o  n  ’  s 
Spectator  wliere- 
in  he  asks  for 
instruction  in  the 
management  of 
snuffboxes  to  be  an 
equal  match  to 
a  ‘‘Soldier’’ 
graduated 
from  Adcii- 
son’s 
imagin¬ 
ary  “A- 
caclemy 
for  the 
training 
of  young  women  in 
the  exercise  of  the 
fan  according  to 
most  fashionable  airs 
and  motions  that  are 
now  practised  at 
Court.” 

For  the  bucolic 


TOP;  FRENCH  FAN  OF  THE  RECENCE  PERIOD 

Vellum  leaf  painted  with  the  story  oj  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 
ivory  sticks  placed  “e?i  corheille”  ind  painted  ivitb  cl.nninseries 
center:  french  fan  of  the  coronation  OF’  Lons  XV 
Bur^audinc  jiearl  sticks,  encrusted  with  ivory,  carved  a  jour  with  a 
pastoral  concert  and  emhlematic  fiiturines:  the  blades  heightened 
with  gold 

bottom;  FRENCH  WEDDING  FAN  OF  THE  PERIOD  LOUIS  X\T 
Painted  silk  leaf  enriched  with  silver  embroideries  oJ  musical  emidems 
and  vasts:  ]>earl  sticks  heightened  unth  gold  and  trimmed  with 
rh  i  nest  ones 
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life,  the  return  to  the  refreshments  of  nature, 
although  a  nature  of  immaculate  tidiness,  a  fan, 
either  too  fragile  or  too  obtrusive,  seemed  to 
some  delicate  sensibilities  in  bad  taste. 

The  ladies  in  their  rustic  incarnation  preferred 
the  brise  fan — a  leafless  fan  all  of  blades  which 
were  tied  by  colored  ribbons.  Much  smaller  than 
the  dress  fan  and  of  more  substantial  construction 
it  was  easy  to  manipulate,  and  emitted  when 
opened  a  resolute  sound  not  to  be  overheard  m 
the  open  air. 

The  sovereign  king  of  the  eventails  brises  was 
the  Vernis  Martin  fan.  No  objects  have  been 
found  which  can  grace  a  white  hand  more  becom¬ 
ingly  than  these  lustrous  little  screens  painted 
with  equal  care  on  both  sides.  Four  ol  these 
Vernis  Martin  fans  are  reproduced  in  one  ol  the 
accompanying  color  plates. 

The  Martins  (Etienne  and  his  four  sons, 
Guillaume,  Simon-Etienne,  Julien  and  Robert) 
(1706-1765)  had  by  means  of  a  formula  of  their 
own  successfully  imitated  the  colored  and  black 
lacquers  ol  China,  copying  or  Europeanizing 
Chinese  designs.  Between  i"’30  and  1745  they 
began  to  evolve  the  use  of  those  brilliant  pigments 
on  a  gold  lacquer  ground  which  we  connect  with 
the  name  of  Vernis  Martin  and  turned  from 
Chmoiseries  to  gallant  domestic  subiects.  The 
fact  that  they  peopled  their  gardens  and  arbors 
with  celebrated  personages  of  the  Court  of  Eouis 
Quatorze  has  led  to  fantastic  attributions. 
A  Vernis  Martin  fan  of  historic  renown  with  its 
allegory  centred  around  hladame  de  Montespan, 
said  to  have  been  a  gift  to  Madame  dc  Grignan 
by  her  mother,  the  Marejuise  de  Sevigne,  was 
doubtless  painted  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  tiie  brilliant  letter  writer  (1696). 
The  Martins  selected  their  subjects  to  suit  the 
tastes  ol  many  nations,  landscapes  in  light  blue 
camaieu  to  please  the  Walloons  and  Flemings, 
ruins  and  architecture  for  the  Italians,  and 
musicians  and  dancers  for  the  Spaniards.  In 
Spain  and  m  Holland  the  Vernis  Martin  fans  dis¬ 
covered  there  are  often  claimed  as  products  of 
native  art,  but  careful  search  has  revealed  no 
worthy  competitor.  The  success  of  the  Martins’ 
fans  abroad,  the  great  demand  for  these  pretty 
missives  from  the  city  of  woman’s  enchantment, 
attracted  the  interest  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Wdth  her  thoughts  given  to  the  development 
of  all  art  industries,  she  foresaw  in  the  fan  the 
most  widely  coveted  of  all  artistic  products  of 
Paris.  The  elevation  of  the  “Martins”  to  the 
status  ol  a  Royal  “Manufactory”  with  Huet  and 
Chardin  there  employed,  the  purchase  of  Chinese 
(Nankin)  Ians  of  carved  ivory  which  served  as 


models  for  French  craftsmen,  countless  orders  for 
painted  leaves  of  her  own  design  were  her  share 
in  the  encouragement  of  fanmaking. 

After  the  death  of  the  “Mistress  of  France,” 
VEuie  Antoinette  had  the  shaping  of  fashion 
nearly  all  her  own  way,  or  the  way  of  Mesdames 
de  Eamballe  and  Noailles  and  her  hecticly  inven¬ 
tive  modiste  Rose  Bertln.  Ivory  sticks  rose  again 
in  favor  being  better  foils  for  incrustations  of  gold 
ribbons  and  bows  conspicuously  studded  with 
diamonds  and  pearls,  and  silk  or  satin  leaves  were 
thought  “newer”  than  those  of  vellum.  Countless 
and  varied  are  the  fans  associated  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  fans  presented  to  the  Queen  on  joyful 
occasions,  or  the  sovereign’s  gifts  thoughtfully 
chosen  as  keys  to  the  hearts  of  her  entourage. 
The  prettiest  were  decorated  by  Moreau-Ic  Jeunc, 
Eavreince,  and  a  host  of  mostly  female  imitators, 
with  animated  interiors  in  frames  of  spangled 
embroidery,  but  it  seems  that  the  Queen  and  her 
court  were  partial  to  a  witching  novelty,  called 
eventails  decoupes,  fans  with  silk  or  satin  leaves  to 
which  were  applied  all  sorts  of  happy  little 
motifs,  painted  gaily  on  vellum  and  cut  to  follow 
their  outlines,  or  with  vellum  leaves  trimmed 
with  similar  motifs  of  silk.  “Decoupage”  played 
an  important  role  in  the  idle  hours  at  court. 
Engravings  of  startling  originality  which  would  be 
invaluable  to-day  were  collected  for  their  decora¬ 
tive  motifs,  which  were  cut  out,  colored  by  hand, 
and  varnished  on  to  furniture,  mirrors,  doors  or 
even  porcelains  and  glass,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
eventail  decoupe,  uncounted  numbers  of  vellum 
fans — selected  for  their  whimsicality  of  design 
succumbed  to  the  shears  of  the  playful  vandals. 

Among  all  crazes  which  filled  Parisian  minds 
with  artificially  nourished  exstacies,  the  Anglo¬ 
mania  at  the  close  of  Alarie  Antoinette’s  reign  left 
the  most  fruitful  impression  to  be  felt  later  on  in 
the  style  of  the  Directoire.  At  first  it  only  took 
hold  of  the  fashions  of  men  w'ho  suddenly  realized 
that  the  humid  and  barbaric  British  Isles  were 
peopled  with  tailors  of  great  merit,  who  were 
capable  of  enhancing  the  charms  of  men -  not 
to  be  outshone  by  the  fairylike  beauty  lavished  on 
the  women  ol  Franco  by  nature  and  artifice,  and 
between  the  new'  lashioned  men’s  breeches  and 
their  steel  buckled  pumps  sailed  across  the  chan¬ 
nel  a  new'  kind  ol  a  Ian,  the  “minuet”  fan.  This 
w'as  a  brise  Ian,  slightly  larger  than  those  made 
by  the  Martins,  of  ivory,  and  when  unfolded 
occupied  by  three  circular  or  oval  medallions,  the 
largest  in  the  center  and  painted  with  figure 
subjects  after  Moreland,  Downman,  Hoppner 
and  vignettes  in  the  style  of  the  Anglo-Italian 
Renaissance. 
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BAVARIAN  ENGRAVE! 


OF  THE  PERIOD  LOUIS  SEIZE 


Vellum  leaf  engraved  in  India  ink  with  Chinese-  — V  European  outdoor  subjects:  ivory  sticks:  blades 

painted  in  India  ink  with  figure  subjects  and  floral  sprays 


The  latter  was  well  represented  at  Messrs. 
Christie’s  who  on  June  9,  1782  oflered  fans  by 
Poggi,  Angelica  Kaufman,  Bartolozzi  and  Ci¬ 
priani  and  “Mr.  West”  (Mrs.  Hearst’s  collection). 
The  aristocratic  career  of  the  fan  was  nearing 
its  end.  Mirabeau’s  “Droits  de  riiomme,” 
democracy,  and  envy  replaced  the  ivory  sticks 
with  bone,  sandalwood  and  cut  steel.  The  bnse 
blades  and  gilded  paper  leaves  were  covered  with 
engravings  of  favorite  subjects,  colored  in  haste. 

Contemporary  with,  and  possibly  preceding 
the  minuet  fans,  and  enjoying  a  well  earned 
popularity  in  England  and  notably  in  the  colonies 
were  the  Chinese  Alonogram  or  Armorial  fans, 
which  fascinate  the  art  historian  by  their  relation 
to  oriental  Lowestoft  porcelain.  They  were  hrise 
fans  of  ivory  carved  a  jour  with  the  same  floral 
patterns  and  family  crests  which  we  admire  on 
eighteenth  century  porcelains  decorated  by 
Chinese  artists  for  the  European  and  American 
clients  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  enjoliveurs  (beautlfiers)  of  the  fan  had 
become  publishers,  who  Hooded  the  market  with 
popular  editions,  inexpensive  enough  so  that  no 
woman  had  to  go  without  these  fundamental 
implements,  necessities  indeed  when  one  learns 
that  Charlotte  Corday  did  not  drop  the  fan  out 
of  her  left  hand  when  she  stabbed  Marat  with  her 
right.  The  engraved  fan  had  become  the  most 
success! ul  medium  of  propaganda,  it  helped  to 
vilify  the  Queen,  it  advertised  plays  and  actors, 
it  glorified  generals  and  statesmen,  and  it  jiopular- 
ized  the  songs  of  the  day. 

The  quaint  snobbery  of  the  ladies  of  the  Direc- 


toire  brought  the  gala  fans  again  in  great  honor, 
even  by  placing  them  on  top  of  their  hats.  The 
designs  were  often  clever  recompositions  of  earlier 
patterns,  and  Daniel  Marot  dressed  in  the  super¬ 
classic  garb  of  the  time  is  easily  recognizable. 

Erom  now  on  we  have  parade  fans  and  litho¬ 
graphed  fans,  the  parade  fans  of  the  Empire  bear¬ 
ing  remarkably  good  miniature  portraits  of  the 
Imperial  family.  There  were  the  very  small 
tortoise,  pearl,  and  lacquer  fans  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  which  old  Aladame  de  Genlis  condemned  as 
signs  of  the  sorry  times,  when  fans  were  made 
imperceptible,  as  there  were  no  more  blushing 
cheeks  to  hide:  there  were  the  sentimental  and 
landscape  fans  of  Louis  Philippe  and  early 
Victorianism,  the  parvenu  fans,  the  vogue  of  the 
Spanish  lace  fans  of  the  Second  Empire  and  then 
little  of  interest  until  we  strike  Conder,  Brangwyn 
and  Sheringham  in  England  who  wrote  new  and 
original  music  to  the  flutter  of  the  fan. 

Among  the  young  painters  of  to-day  is  an 
American,  Everett  Shinn  who  paints  modern  life 
with  an  almost  uncanny  insight  into  eighteenth 
century  art,  and  he  could  be  called  to  paint  the  new 
fan  of  to-day,  as  one  plays  new  rhythms  on  an  old 
instilment.  Shinn’s  grisaille  murals,  his  painted 
sign-boards,  his  red  chalk  drawings,  his  magazine 
illustrations  seem  all  to  be  emanations  of  the  most 
engaging  phase  ol  eighteenth  century  Erance. 
There  are,  too,  a  few  artists  of  the  type  of  Helen 
Dryden  whose  work,  directed  toward  the  fan 
leaf  would  produce  results  of  real  signillcance. 
Or  can  we  expect  a  cubist  revi\al  invited  by  the 
ever  changing  shadows  of  the  moving  blades.-^ 
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“champion  of  the  field”  by  percival  kosseau 


'T^OSSEAU  f  fainter  of  ‘DOC^S 


^-y^ERClVAL  RoSSEAU  IS 
/‘^the  greatest  painter 
of  dogs  in  America. 

Since  1908,  when  he  gave 
his  first  exhibition  of  dog 
pictures  in  the  Knoedler 
Galleries,  his  place  has 
been  secure.  In  the  years  between  artists, 
now  and  again,  have  shown  us  paintings  of 
spaniels  and  “Poms”  and  other  momentary 
pets  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  their  pictorial 
evidences  ol  luxury  and  a  pass¬ 


The  hounds  classical  artist 
one  day  put  in  a  Diana 
picture  marked  turning 
point  in  his  career  *  ■  by 

AR7M.  B.  Tvl’CORMICK 


NOVEMHEH  BY  PERCIVAL  ROSSEAU 


ing  mode  are  forgotten. 
But  Mr.  Rosseau  still  con¬ 
tinues  his  custom  of  giv¬ 
ing  an  annual  exhibition 
of  his  field  dog  canvases, 
still  continues  to  delight 
sportsmen  and  admirers  of 
good  sound  painting  and  drawing,  still  remains 
the  greatest  painter  of  dog  pictures  in  America. 
The  place  he  has  won  is  a  tribute  to  our  national 
love  for  the  dog,  for  outdoor  life  in  the  hunting 
field,  for  sound  accomplishment. 
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What  he  does  is  sound  since  it  is  based 
on  a  profound  knowledge  of  canine 
life,  backed  by  a  lifelong  love  for  dogs,  and  on 
good  workmanship  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  things 
that  make  a  wholly  successful  picture. 

In  all  biographical  notes  regarding  Mr. 
Rosseau’s  career  it  is  stated  that  he  studied  in 
Paris  under  Jules  Lefevre,  Tony  Robert-Fleury 
and  Charles  Herman-Leon.  The  dominating  men 
of  this  trio,  in  the  schools  of  that  time,  were 
Lefevre  and  Robert-Fleury;  and  their  devotion  to 
the  figure  is  well  known.  Flerman-Leon  was  an 
animal  painter,  but  he  had  no  influence  in  respect 
to  this  on  the  young  American  student.  Lelevre 
and  Robert-Fleury  swayed  him  toward  their 
academically  classical  ideals.  And  it  may  well  be 
a  cause  for  wonder  among  those  who  know  what 
Lefevre  and  Robert-Fleury  stood  for,  and  the 
kind  of  pictures  they  painted,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  an  artist  who  began  his  career  as  an  avowed 
follower  of  the  school  of  these  two  masters  should 
have  turned  away  from  them  to  win  success 
abroad  and  at  home  as  a  painter  of  dogs. 

The  story  of  that  transition  is  of  the  simplest, 
and  illustrates  how  a  man  may  be  carrying  in  his 


mental  baggage  something  of  immense 
importance  in  his  life  without  realizing 
its  significance,  until  some  spring  of  circumstance 
releases  that  kno\^ ledge  and  makes  it  take 
Its  just  place  in  his  work.  Mr.  Rosseau  went 
to  Paris  in  1894  and  in  1900  he  had  his  first 
picture  hung  in  the  Salon.  It  was  an  “Ariadne,” 
and,  true  to  tlie  traditions  of  his  teachers,  was  a 
classical  nude.  It  won  an  Honorable  Mention, 
was  invited  to  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich 
and  Milan  and  was  reproduced  by  a  famous  Par¬ 
isian  art  firm,  a  certain  monetary  result  coming 
from  the  royalties  on  the  sales.  But  no  one 
wanted  the  picture  itsell. 

In  the  following  year  his  “Antiope”  was  hung 
in  the  Salon  and  again  won  favorable  comment. 
But  favorable  comment  is  not  exactly  the  staff 
ol  lilc,  and  the  young  painter  was  searching  for  a 
held  of  work  which  would  produce  that  essential. 
By  tradition,  a  successlul  painter  of  the  figure  who 
])assed  through  the  classes  of  Lefevre  and  Robert- 
Fleury  invariably  became  a  {portrait  painter.  But 
Mr.  Rosseau  realized  he  had  two  delects  that 
would  mitigate  against  success  in  that  field:  he 
had  little  or  no  patience  with  men  or  women 


“in  the  brook” 
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as  subiccts,  and  he  realized  it  was  “pointers  vouchsafed  his  classical  figures  that 

,  I  ,  .  ,  .  BY  PERCIVAL  KOSSEAU  i  t  •  T 

bevond  him  to  make  an  ugly  woman  he  determined  to  attempt  a  dog 


look  handsome,  or  even  pretty.  Infinite  patience 
with  sitters  is  one  of  the  absolute  essentials  of 
the  successlul  portrait  painter.  The  heavy  drafts 
made  on  their  forbearance  is  hardly  appreciated 
by  the  laynian. 

For  the  Salon  of  1903,  Mr.  Rosseau  began 
another  classical  subject,  this  time  a  Diana.  For 
the  sake  of  color  and  for  the  idea  that,  as  Diana 
could  run  down  a  deer  afoot,  so  could  they,  he 
introduced  into  his  composition  a  pair  of  Irish 
wolfhounds,  ddie  slender  forms  of  these  dogs,  their 
rough  shaggy  coats  of  steel-gray  hair,  made  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  llesh  tones  of  the  goddess. 
And  the  somewhat  mysterious  air  that  enwraps 
this  type  of  dog  harmonized  with  the  classical 
remoteness  of  his  Diana.  T  he  painter  did  not 
realize  it  then;  but  when  he  introduced  those  two 
wollhounds  into  his  picture  he  had,  unconsciously, 
ranged  himself  definitely  as  a  painter  of  dogs.  For 
his  dogs  accompanying  Diana  won  for  him  a 
startling  success. 

The  praise  he  received  for  his  wolfhounds  was 
so  nuicli  warmer  than  any  words  ol  approval 


picture  for  the  next  Salon.  The  canvas  bearing 
the  signature  of  Pcrcival  Rosseau  in  the  1904  show 
III  Paris  was  a  picture  ol  two  dogs.  Belore  he  went 
to  bed  on  the  night  of  the  vernissage  he  received 
eleven  telegrams  of  inquiry  as  to  the  price  of  the 
painting,  and  he  sold  it  the  next  day.  Once  again 
the  classical  went  down  before  real  life.  For  good 
or  ill,  Percival  Rosseau  was  to  be  a  painter  of  dogs. 
Fie  had  come  to  realize  that  he  knew  more  about 
dogs  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

No  one  can  look  at  one  of  Mr.  RosseaiPs 
canvases  without  realizing  that  his  knowledge  ol 
dogs,  their  habits  and  ways  is  based  on  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  these  animals.  As  a  matter  ol 
fact  dogs  have  played  an  intimate  part  in  his  life, 
except  in  his  student  days  in  Pans,  since  he  was  a 
child  on  the  Louisiana  plantation  where  he  was 
born.  After  he  left  school,  when  he  was  seventeen, 
he  determined  to  make  enough  money  in  the  cattle 
trade  to  go  to  Paris  to  study  art.  From  his 
eighteenth  to  his  twenty-second  years  he  drove 
cattle  from  Alexico  up  into  Texas,  and  in  times  ol 
enforced  idleness,  hunted  bears  and  panthers  with 
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brought  irom  his  Louisiana 
home.  After  his  Irish  wolfhounds  pointed  the  way 
to  his  true  metier,  he  set  up  a  kennel  along  with 
his  studio  in  the  country  south  of  Paris.  He  has 
been  surrounded  by  canine  companions  ever  since, 
and  now  has  six  fine  field  dogs  at  his  home  near 
Old  Lyme,  Connecticut;  while  there  are  always 
scores  of  field  winners  in  the  kennels  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  club  in  North  Carolina  where  he  spends  the 
months  from  November  to  April  every  year,  and 
where,  in  a  studio  of  his  own,  he  paints  practically 
all  the  pictures  shown  in  his  annual  exhibitions. 

Since  Mr.  Rosseau  returned  to  America  in 
1915  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence,  the  scope 
of  his  pictures  has  been  limited  to  “field  dogs,” 
that  is,  setters  and  pointers,  exclusively.  Belore 
that  time,  when  he  lived  part  of  the  year  in 
France,  his  pictures  had  a  broader  range  of  type; 
and  no  one  who  ever  saw  them  can  forget  his 
paintings  of  the  breed  ot  French  hunting  dog 
called  “porcelains,”  which  figured  in  liis  tamous 
“Panther  Hunt”  of  1909.  When  that  large 
canvas,  with  its  thirty-one  “porcelains”  surround¬ 
ing  their  snarling  prey,  was  shown  in  the  window 
at  Knoedler’s  it  blocked  Fifth  Avenue,  so  great 
was  the  interest  it  aroused. 

To  all  but  dog  lovers  and  men  who  shoot 


over  upland  cover,  there  must  in¬ 
evitably  appear  to  be  a  certain  mon¬ 
otony  in  Mr.  Rosseau’s  paintings  done 
m  America.  There  is  justification  for 
this  impression  since  he  only  paints 
two  breeds  of  dogs  and  the  particular 
kinds  of  game  bird  in  the  shooting  of 
which  pointers  and  setters  are  used 
always  haunt  the  same  kind  of  coun¬ 
try,  whether  it  be  in  Connecticut  or  in 
North  Carolina.  Seasonal  atmosphere 
is  the  same  during  the  shooting  season 
north  and  south,  so  here  again  the 
artist  is  limited  in  the  natural  facts  set 
before  him,  to  record  which  faithfully 
IS  his  tribute  to  realism. 

But  even  the  class  of  picture 
lovers  who  are  neither  dog-lovers  pure 
and  simple,  or  devotees  of  shooting, 
must  see  in  Mr.  Rosseau’s  backgrounds 
landscape  painting  of  a  high  order.  The 
dense  solidities  of  his  trees  in  his  earlier 
French  dog  pictures,  savoring  of  the 
Barbizon  tradition,  have  given  way  to 
the  less  sturdy  forms  of  American  trees, 
to  their  natural  disorder  in  a  land  where 
forestry  is  not  universal  as  in  France, 
to  the  clear  brilliancies  of  the  American  atmo¬ 
sphere,  to  our  wide  prospects,  to  the  lyric  cjuality 
in  our  woods  that  have  not  become  forests. 

This  beauty  of  landscape  painting  combined 
with  the  last  word  in  the  knowledge  of  dogs  and 
their  habits  is  seen  to  the  lull  in  such  a  canvas  as 
“Noontide”  which  was  shown  at  Mr.  Rosseau’s 
last  exhibition  in  the  John  Levy  Galleries,  in  New 
York,  in  April.  The  blaze  of  color  of  the  eastern 
American  uplands  in  autumn  is  rendered  with  its 
appealing  ruggedness  of  soil  and  rocks,  its  delicacy 
of  tree  forms,  its  humid  sunlight,  its  serene  peace. 
The  four  dogs,  a  pointer  and  three  setters,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  dappled  water  of  a  little  pool,  are  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  painter’s  profound  knowledge  of 
canine  forms  and  ways.  The  old  setter  in  the 
I'orewater,  nuzzling  a  drink,  is  a  superb  example  of 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Rosseau  is  the  greatest  dog 
painter  in  America. 

In  “November,”  and  “Champions  of  the 
Field,”  the  spectator  sees  setters  of  renown 
working  in  a  broader  landscape,  the  first  being  a 
Connecticut  scene,  the  second  one  in  North 
Carolina.  Here  the  underbrush,  rank  growths  of 
shooting  country,  and  the  details  ol  an  old  post- 
and-rail  lence  are  painted  with  the  same  meticu¬ 
lous  care  and  knowledge  as  that  applied  to  the 
modelling  of  the  dogs’  bodies  and  the  correctness 
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with  which  they  stand,  from  the  vic'w- 
point  of  their  hunting  instincts.  The 
skies  arching  over  these  landscapes, 
the  remote  hills,  are  touched  with  the 
brush  of  the  poet  that  every  man  must 
be  who  has  risen  to  the  high  place  in 
art  that  is  Mr.  Rosscau’s. 

Since  these  are  essentially  sporting 
pictures,  and  make  a  very  special 
appeal  to  dog  lanciers  and  devotees  ol 
game  bird  shooting,  what  may  be 
called  the  technical  aspects  of  Mr. 

Rosseau’s  paintings  are  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  Two  superb  illustrations  of 
this  feature  of  his  art  are  to  be  seen  in 
“A  Birdy  Corner”  and  the  “Pointers,” 
pictures  of  dogs  working  in  the  field 
that  will  stir  the  pulse  ol  every  man  or 
woman  who  ever  shot  over  setters  and 
pointers.  Moreover,  each  dog  in  every 
one  of  the  pictures  is  a  veritable  por¬ 
trait  of  a  champion  of  his  breed,  known 
in  this  country  and  abroad  by  name. 

One  of  the  elements  usually 
inseparable  from  animal  life  of  the 
four-footed  variety  is  notable  through 
its  absence  in  all  these  pictures.  This 
is  humor.  It  is  missing,  since  field  dogs 
take  their  vocation  with  the  utmost 
seriousness,  and  levity  has  no  place  in  their  lives. 
They  leave  that  for  puppies.  This  makes  Mr. 
Rosseau’s  pictures  the  very  antithesis  of  Landseer 
and  his  Victoria nism. 

This  is  a  world  far  removed  from  those 
“aridities  of  antique  art”  m  which  his  Diana  and 
her  Irish  wolfhounds  lived  in  his  Salon  picture. 
Yet  It  is  a  profound  satisfaction  to  feel  that 


A  BIKDY  CORNER 
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the  knowledge  and  com¬ 
petent,  scholarly  workman¬ 
ship  of  that  picture  still  abides.  For  without 
those  elements  of  his  young  manhood  in  the 
Paris  schools  still  clinging  to  him  in  their  better 
parts,  he  could  not  paint  the  suavely  beautiful 
“field  dog”  picture  of  to-day. 

{Photograj)hs  by  courlesy  oj  the  John  Levy  Galleries) 


Nature  is  a  l^avhizon  Painter 


for  many  generations  a  war  of  “isms"  bus  raged  in  art 
Reaction  has  Jolloieed  revolution,  and  revolution  has  Jollowed 
reaction.  Those  who  have  upheld  Nature,  or  some  phase  of 
Nature,  have  at  one  time  prevailed  in  public  taste,  only  to  be 
put  down  at  the  next  turn  by  those  who  favored  formalism  or 
abstraction.  Nature  herself  has  had  nothing  to  say — even  in 


her  own  behalj.  But  at  last  she  has  “expressed"  herself,  with 
the  result  depicted  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  she  is,  without 
doubt,  a  Barhhon  painter,  and  a  close  follower  of  Daubigny. 
The  reproduction  is  that  of  a  black  moss  agate,  found  in  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  Mont.,  and  cut  and  polished  by  M. 
Baldwin  of  Rochester,  Minn. 
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/  7  ROM  the  abbeys  of 
j  Moutier  -  Saint  -  Jean 
and  Saint-Pons,  two 
ancient  monasteries  in 
the  south  of  France,  there 
have  recently  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  sixteen  Romanesque  capitals 
of  extraordinary  interest  and  importance.  Twelve 
of  these  are  from  Moutier-Saint-Jean  and  in  his 
comments  on  them  in  the  museum  “Notes,” 
A.  Kingsley  Porter  declares  that  these  “are  of  an 
importance  hardly  equalled  by  any  other  object 
of  medieval  art  in  America. 

Indeed  the  Louvre  itself 
possesses  no  comparable  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Burgundian 
school,  which  is,  perhaps, 
whether  from  the  point 
of  view  of  historic  import¬ 
ance,  or  from  that  of  pure 
aesthetic  excellence,  the  most 
significant  of  medieval 
sculpture.  We  have  here 
the  twelfth  century  at  its 
purest  and  best,  a  supreme 
example  of  a  vital  period.” 

Of  the  four  capitals  from 
Saint-Pons  he  also  says 
that  they  “seem  to  have 
been  executed  slowly  dur¬ 
ing  a  considerable  interval 
of  time,  in  which  the  style 
gradually  transformed  it¬ 
self,  although  an  unmis¬ 
takable  effort  is  made  to 
preserve  the  uniformity  of 


The  Fogg  Museum  acquires 
groups  of  capitals  from 
French  monasteries,  caroed 
the  twelfth  century 


TWELFTH  CENTURY  FOLIAGE 
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design.  Thus  the  later  capi¬ 
tals  show  us  Romanesque 
types,  but  really  executed 
in  the  Gothic  manner.” 

The  essential  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  history  of  these 
two  abbeys  are  known  although  the  buildings  from 
which  the  capitals  came  are  no  longer  in  existence. 
That  of  Moutier-Saint-Jean  was  situated  in  the 
department  of  Cote-d’Or,  a  few  miles  above 
Semur,  while  Saint-Pons  is  in  the  department  of 
Herault  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Cevennes, 
north-west  from  Narbonne.  What  is  known  of 
the  abbey  church  of  Mou¬ 
tier-Saint-Jean  is  that  it 
was  built  by  the  Abbot, 
Bernard  II  who  was  elected 
in  1109  and  died  1133.  The 
church  was  presumably  in¬ 
tact  before  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution,  and,  from  existing 
photographs,  there  are  a 
few  thirteenth  to  fifteenth 
century  sculptures  extant 
which  are  believed  to  be 
fragments  from  the  original 
monastery.  From  architec¬ 
tural  knowledge  of  their  use 
the  capitals  are  anterior  to 
1133,  a  date  agreeing  with 
that  indicated  for  other 
Burgundian  monuments, 
such  as  the  capitals  of 
Saulieu,  which  was  conse¬ 
crated  in  1 1 19,  and  of  Au- 
tun,  consecrated  in  1132. 
So  far  as  can  be  determined. 


below:  FRENCH  ROMANESQUE 
CAPITAL  FROM  MOUTIER-SAINT-JEAN 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  JOURNEY  OF 
CHRIST  TO  EMMAUS 


below:  another  capital  in  the 

SAME  SERIES  DEPICTING  AN  ANGEL 
APPEARING  TO  ZACHARIAS 


ABOVE :  A  CAPITAL  FROM  THE  SAME 
MONASTERY  ILLUSTRATING  THE 
SACRIFICES  OF  CAIN  AND  ABEL 


These  jour  examples  of  twelfth 
century  Burgundian  art  are  among 
the  finest  that  have  been  preserved 
from  that  most  important  period  in 
French  Romanesque  architecture, 
and  with  eight  other  capitals  from 
the  same  monastery  form  one  oj 
the  most  interesting  collections  of 
medieval  sculpture  in  existence 
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these  eapitals  trom 
M  o  u  t  i  e  r  -  S  a  i  n  t  - 
Jean  were  exeeutecl  between  1130  and  1140. 

The  three  figured  capitals  in  the  Moutier- 
Saint-Jean  group  are  naturally  of  the  greater 
interest.  We  show  illustrations  of  the  principal 
faces  of  these  capitals,  the  first  representing  “The 
Angel  Appearing  to  Zacharias,”  the  second  “The 
Journey  to  Emmaus,’’  and  the  third  “The  Sacri¬ 
fices  of  Cain  and  Abel.”  The  other  faces,  in  each 
case,  show  genre  scenes  or  symbolical  figures 
related  to  the  episode  carved  on  the  principal  face 
of  the  capital.  In  the  first  capital  Zacharias  is 
officiating  at  an  altar  covered  with  a  cloth  falling 
in  curving  folds  and 
terminating  in  a  fringe. 

He  appears  to  have 
held  a  censer  in  one- 
hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other,  although  both 
of  these  objects  are 
much  broken.  The 
second  figure  is  that  of 
the  angel  Gabriel  with 
his  halo  and  his  arms 
crossed.  In  the  Jour¬ 
ney  to  Emmaus,” 

Christ  is  represented 
as  holding  the  Resur¬ 
rection  cross,  of  which 
only  a  Iraginent  re¬ 
mains,  and  meeting 
the  two  disciples  who 

“majestas  domini” 

ROMANESQUE  CAPITAL 

FROM  SAINT-PONS 


carry  pilgrims’  stalls. 
The  two  heads  at 
right  and  left  of  the 
group  are  those  of  an¬ 
gels,  these  being 
sweeter  m  expression 
than  any  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  faces  in  the 
whole  series.  The  two 
protagonists  in  the 
third  illustration  are 
indicated  by  the  in¬ 
scriptions  carved 
above  their  heads. 
Abel  is  haloed,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  Irom  Cain, 
and  presents  a  lamb, 
the  hand  of  God  de¬ 
scending  toward  it. 
Cain  IS  o n e r I n g  a 
sheaf  of  wheat.  The  double  eagle 
separating  the  two  brothers  is  an  an¬ 
cient  motif  of  Eastern  origin  which  may  have 
found  its  way  into  Burgundy  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  some  textile.  The  nine  other  capitals  from 
Moutier-Saint-Jean  are  foliage  decorations  and 
show'  that  combination  of  strength  and  delicacy, 
and  supreme  skill  in  execution  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  finest  Burgundian  sculpture  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  four  Saint-Pons  figured  capitals  probably 
belong  to  a  reconstruction  ot  the  cloister  ol  the 
abbey  after  its  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  church,  were  sacked  and  destroyed  in  1171. 

Again  the  cloister  was 
destroyed  in  1 567,  but 
in  1668  it  was  rebuilt 
with  the  old  materials 
and  by  1785  it  had 
apparently  entirely 
disappeared,  the  an¬ 
cient  capitals  passing 
into  the  possession  of 
various  families  in  the 
neighborhood,  where 
they  remained  until 
a  few'  years  ago.  Four 
of  them  went  to 
French  museums,  one 
to  the  Boston  Mu¬ 
seum  and  three  others 
have  been  presented 
to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  so 
that,  with  the  four  in 
the  Fogg  Museum, 


I'llE  FEAST  AT  EMMAUS 
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there  are  eight  ot  the 
Saint- Pons  capitals  in 
the  United  States.  The 
earliest  capital  ol  the 
Fogg  Museum  grouprep- 
resents  the  Feast  at 
Emmaus  and  may  ante¬ 
date  the  sack  of  1171. 

Christ  in  an  aureole  is 
seated  between  the  two 
disciples  and  is  shown 
breaking  the  bread  with 
Flis  left  hand,  while  with 
the  right  He  blesses.  The 
disciples  are  in  the  act 
of  recognizing  Flim,  their 
astonishment  being  in¬ 
dicated  with  more  clarity 
than  is  to  be  noted  in 
most  of  these  figures. 

The  second  capital  pic¬ 
tures  the  Majestas  Do¬ 
mini.  Christ  seated  on  a  throne  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  aureole  supported  by 
two  angels,  the  upper  portions  of  whose  bodies 
have  been  broken  off  and  lost.  The  Sacrifice  of 
Bread  is  the  subject  of  the  third  capital  and  is 
symbolical  of  the  Eucharist,  the  subject  being 
inspired  by  Deuteronomy  xvi,  2.  The  Feast  at  the 
House  of  Simon  is  shown  in  the  fourth  capital, 
Christ  being  seated  at  a  table  (between  an  apostle 
and  another  figure  who  is  about  to  pour  wine  into 
a  cup)  pointing  to  the  Magdalen  who  is  anointing 
his  feet.  The  daintiness  of  detail  in  this  capital, 
it  is  remarked,  “almost  suggests  the  fourteenth 
century,”  which  ex¬ 
plains  Mr.  Porter’s 
comment  that  “the 
later  capitals  show  us 
Romanesque  types, 
but  really  executed  in 
the  Gothic  manner” 
and  also  his  reference 
to  the  capitals  hav¬ 
ing  been  executed 
slowly  during  a  con¬ 
siderable  interval  ol 
time.  To  compare 
the  figures,  the 
hands,  and  the  drap¬ 
eries  in  the  Feast 
at  Emmaus  with 
such  details  in  the 
fourth  capital  will 
show  the  growth  of 
grace  of  style 


brought  about  by 
the  passing  of  long 
intervals  of  time.  Romanesque  architecture, 
which  came  into  France  through  Italy,  was 
essentially  eastern,  even  in  its  French  expression, 
and  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  marked  similarity 
between  the  figures  on  these  capitals  and  the 
Italo-Byzantine  types  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Italian  influence  was  naturally  strongest  in 
the  south  of  France  where  the  monasteries  for 
which  these  capitals  were  carved  were  located, 
and  It  was  there  that  this  school  found  its  greatest 
perfection  and  persisted  longest.  The  twellth  cen¬ 
tury  marked  the 
turning  point  in 
French  architecture. 
The  Italian  influence 
became  weaker,  and, 
as  the  royal  power 
was  extended,  the 
Norman  spirit  was 
carried  with  it.  The 
union  ol  Norman  and 
Romanesque  followed 
and  the  decoration 
of  the  Gothic  cathe¬ 
drals  is  largely  de¬ 
rived  Irom  the  school 
of  which  these  capi¬ 
tals  are  splendid  ex¬ 
amples. 


“the  sacrifice  of  bread” 
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TAPESTRIES  ofRve  CENTURIES 


I.  ‘The  French  Gothic  Looms 


Y  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the 
civilization  that  had 
enriched  Europe  for  two 
hundred  years  or  longer  was 
falling  apart.  The  power  of 
the  Church  was  waning, 
both  its  unchallenged  control  over  the  minds, 
morals  and  motives  of  men  and  its  financial  and 
political  strength.  The  feudal  order  was  beginning 
to  crystallize  into  nationalities.  Chivalry,  with  its 
romance  and  its  trulj^  idealistic  if  uneven  ethics, 
had  gradually  worn  itself  out.  And  the  guilds  had 
become  only  hollow  forms  ol  organization,  no 
longer  carefully  regulating  a  democracy  of  crafts¬ 
men,  but  turned  to  the  very  antithesis,  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  wealthy  and  autocratic  bourgeoisie. 
The  great  central  art  that  this  civilization  had 
bred,  the  mediaeval  church  architecture,  had 
passed  by  degrees  into  decadence  with  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  had  nourished  it.  Because  the 
Church  could  no  longer  collect  the  money  or  sum¬ 
mon  the  support  to  sustain  large  undertakings 
the  splendid  cathedrals  were  left  unfinished  and 
no  new  projects  of  large  scale  were  initiated. 
Moreover  the  intellects  and  the  Imaginations  ol 
men,  worn  by  a  century  of  plague,  incessant  strife 
and  disaster,  seemed  to  shrink  to  unheroic  pro¬ 
portions,  so  that  even  the  lesser  buildings  that 
were  planned  at  this  time  failed  in  the  directness, 
the  severe  masculine  strength,  the  rigorously 
logical  adjustment  of  means  to  end  that  had  made 
the  earlier  monuments  great. 

Yet  just  in  this  moment  of  disintegration  the 
medieval  spirit  flowered  onee  again,  had  one 
last  beautiful  blooming.  In  the  painting  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  and  in  the 
Gothic  tapestry  the  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages 
found  one  more  characteristic  embodiment.  In 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  West 
deeisively  turned  over  the  new  leaf  on  which  to 
begin  writing  its  modern  history  there  appeared 
a  succession  of  painters  among  whom  there  were 
a  number  unchallengeably  great  and  all  of  whose 

•  This  series  of  eight  articles^  completely  covering  the  art  of  tapestry 
weaving  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth,  inclusive,  will  be 
published  monthly.  The  other  seven  titles  are:  “The  Flemish  Gothic 
Looms,**  “The  German  Gothic  Weavers,”  “The  Designs  of  the  Kenais- 
sance,**  “The  French  Shops  Before  the  Gobelins,”  “Baroque  Cartoons,'* 
“French  Weaves  of  the  Eighteenth  Century”  and  “Genre  Scenes  in 
Tapestry.’* 


work  achieved  a  high  level 
of  beauty  in  color,  design 
and  sincere  emotional  e.\- 
pression.  And  at  this  time, 
too,  were  produeed  those 
tapestries  that  for  supreme 
deeorative  quality  and  per¬ 
fect  leelmg  for  what  tapestry  should  be  have 
never  since  been  even  approximated. 

How  did  it  happen  that  a  dying  age  could  still 
give  birth  to  two  such  pure  and  vital  arts?  Largely 
they  were  the  product  of  this  very  disintegration. 
In  the  first  plaee,  all  the  conditions  of  the  time 
gave  rise  to  the  demand  for  such  luxuries  as  these. 
Although  the  Church,  no  longer  enjoying  the 
support  of  a  whole-heartedly  devout  eommunity, 
eould  not  afford  to  signalize  her  power  in  vast 
building  enterprises,  yet  she  was  still  proud  and 
strong  and  she  had  in  her  service  many  forceful 
prelates.  So  she  turned  from  the  now  too  costly 
architectural  monuments  to  the  lesser  decorative 
arts  and  her  great  prelates  again  competed  avidly 
with  each  other  as  they  had  in  the  building  age, 
only  this  time  it  was  to  enrieh  the  art  stores  of 
their  respective  churches.  Their  parishioners, 
become  too  individualistic  to  cooperate  in  one  all- 
consuming  building,  were  still  glad  to  secure 
personal  recognition  with  rich  gifts.  And  so  they 
gave  glass  and  paintings  and  tapestries,  and  as  the 
modern  spirit  grew  stronger  and  more  sure,  they 
made  certain  of  their  recognition  by  having  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  design  their  own  portraits  as  the 
donors  of  the  various  treasures. 

Nor  was  the  Church  the  only  repository  now 
for  sumptuous  works  of  art.  The  feudal  system 
and  the  guild  organization  of  industry  had  both 
in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  operated  to  keep  prop¬ 
erty  and  wealth  rather  dispersed.  There  had 
been,  to  be  sure,  great  landed  nobles  at  the  head 
of  the  feudal  hierarchies  but  their  domains  w^ere 
divided  and  subdivided  under  the  partial  control 
of  serried  ranks  of  retainers  and  if  they  had  many 
rights  over  these  retainers  they  had  also  obliga¬ 
tions  to  them  so  that  their  own  personal  spending 
power  was  not  large.  The  guilds,  too,  with  their 
exact  regulations  of  earning  and  their  largely 
democratic  control  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  had  retarded  the  growth  through  commerce 
of  individual  fortunes.  But  both  of  these  elabo- 


Tke  last  flowering  of  the 
spirit  that  made  its  most 
famous  monuments  in  the 
cathedrals  '  ‘  ‘  ’  by 
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rately  regulated  systems  were  breaking  up  and 
undergoing  great  changes.  Large  personal  for¬ 
tunes  had  now  been  amassed  both  among  the 
nobles  and  the  merchants  and  with  them  there 
had  come  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
living  for  these  upper  classes.  The  castles  that  had 
formerly  been  community  fortresses  became  great 
country  houses  and  m  the  towns  were  built  those 
stone  and  timber  homes  with  copper  roofs  that 
still  exist  here  and  there  in  Europe.  Fine  homes, 
moreover,  must  be  finely  furnished,  and  so  these 
wealthy  knights  and  burghers  ordered  lavishly 
of  carved  furniture,  paintings,  even  stained  glass, 
and  tapestries. 

The  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  m  the  second 
place,  just  ripe  to  meet  these  demands.  The 
medieval  spirit  had  found  its  natural  expression 
in  the  medium  of  architecture.  For  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  play  of  thrust  and  counter 
thrust  and  the  up-piling  of  stone  pillars  tense  with 
great  powers  had  absorbed  the  minds  and  the 
emotions  of  the  artists  and  directed  every  other 
phase  of  art  experience.  Until  the  problems  of  this 
dominant  art  form  had  been  solved  and  the  ut¬ 
most  accomplished  within  the  logical  limits  of  the 
style,  no  other  art  could  win  any  great  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  fourteenth  century  architecture  had 
reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  go  no 
further.  Only  embellishment  could  be  added. 
So  the  art  consciousness  of  the  period,  released 
now  from  the  all  absorbing  problem  of  the  build¬ 
ings  could  turn  to  pure  decoration. 

Moreover,  up  to  this  point  pure  decoration  had 
been  limited  in  development  by  architecture  not 
only  because  it  was  absorbing  the  best  creative 
minds,  but  also  because  the  architectural  point 
of  view  was  controlling  the  form  and  technique 
of  the  lesser  arts.  The  sculpture,  the  painting, 
the  glass  painting  and  what  tapestry  there  w^as 
had  been  completely  subordinated  in  style  to  the 
more  fundamental  and  inclusive  art.  So  their 
forms  had  been  curbed  and  their  resources  limited. 
Only  when  they  could  break  away  could  they 
work  out  their  own  full  opportunities.  These 
decorative  arts,  of  which  painting  and  tapestry 
were  the  greatest,  could  flower  fully  and  quickly 
once  they  were  set  free  because  they  found  ready 
to  hand  the  Gothic  style  completely  formulated 
as  a  manner  of  decoration.  The  very  fact  that 
architecture  had  done  its  utmost  and  was  through, 
provided  them  with  a  material  and  with  a  (inished 
technique  of  design.  A  distinctive  tradition  in  the 
use  of  line  and  space  and  a  wide  range  of  elabo¬ 
rated  ornament  were  all  prepared  for  them. 

Again,  at  the  same  time  that  the  decorative 
arts  were  freed  from  strict  architectural  control. 


they  were  freed,  too,  from  the  closest  confinements 
of  religious  traditionalism.  With  the  relaxing  of 
religious  fervor  the  artist  could  look  more  and 
more  often  away  from  his  dogma  and  its  inspiring 
ideal  to  the  thing  itself  that  he  w^as  representing. 
So  he  saw  more  and  more  of  nature  and  came  to 
create,  not  another  embodiment  of  the  Queen  of 
Hea'mn  on  the  model  of  his  tome-sanctified  pred¬ 
ecessors,  but  Mary,  the  gracious  human  mother. 
If  it  made  a  less  strong  and  powerful  art,  it  made 
also  a  more  graceful  and  more  flexible  one,  better 
adapted  to  a  rich  decorative  art  like  tapestry. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  w'eakening  of  the 
church,  the  growth  of  individualism  and  of  in¬ 
dividual  w'ealth,  the  exhaustion  of  the  need  for 
and  skill  in  architectural  invention  and  the  up- 
rushing  naturalism  that  was  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  conditions,  made  possible  the 
painting  and  tapestry  of  Europe  of  the  late 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

In  this  newfiy  developing  field  of  the  decorative 
arts  Paris,  that  had  been  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  cultural  and  artistic  capital  of  Europe, 
continued  for  a  time  her  domination.  But  it  was 
a  polyglot  court  in  w'hich  she  now  was  mistress, 
not,  by  any  means,  purely  French.  Italy,  espe¬ 
cially  North  Italy,  contributed  her  influence,  a 
suave  and  natural  grace  that  wmuld  otherwise  have 
come  hard  to  the  more  severely  logical  northern 
spirit.  Little  hints  and  minor  qualities  were 
brought  in,  too,  from  the  Near  East  through  the 
arts  of  Persia  that  w'ere  being  imported  to  feed 
the  sharpened  appetite  for  luxury.  But  it  was 
Flanders,  including  in  that  term  all  the  Low 
Countries,  that  supplied  the  major  substance  and 
material,  and  Flemish  artists  who  did  most  of 
the  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  there  is  no  French  decorative 
art  and  no  Flemish  decorative  art.  There  is  a 
Franco-Flemish  art  with  some  obligations  to 
Italy  and  a  little  borrowing  from  Persia.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  numbers  of  Flemish  artists 
came  into  France  to  work  for  the  various  noble 
art  patrons.  They  illuminated  the  manuscripts, 
carved  the  statues,  designed  the  tombs,  painted 
the  pictures  and  made  the  tapestry  cartoons. 
Thus  most  of  the  fourteenth  century  works  of 
art  that  we  are  wont  to  consider  French  primi¬ 
tives  were  in  truth  fashioned  by  men  of  Fowland 
birth.  Yet  in  a  sense  these  objects  are  none  the 
less  French.  For  in  the  first  place  these  Flemish 
artists  and  craftsmen  were  working  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  pure  French  tradition;  without  the  earlier 
French  work  they  could  not  have  been.  And  in 
the  second  place  they  were  working  primarily  for 
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French  patrons, 
adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  their 
tastes,  expressing 
their  interests.  Thus  the  earthy  naturalism  of  the 
Flemish  was  refined  and  given  greater  lightness 
under  the  intluence  of  the  aristocratic  and  spirited 
French  patrons  and  a  truly  compound  art  was 
evolved  m  which  the  contributing  elements  cannot 
be  separated. 

Among  the  Flemish  artists  who  came  to  Pans 
m  the  fourteenth  century  was  one  Jean  de  Bruges. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  him,  but  he  assured 
himself  everlasting  fame  by  illuminating  sumptu¬ 
ously  a  Book  ol  Hours.  He  was  apparently  pri¬ 
marily  a  miniaturist,  but  the  arts  then  were  not 


shaiply  separated. 
One  man  was 
equally  willing  to 
illuminate  a  book, 
paint  a  portrait,  make  a  statue,  polychrome  an¬ 
other  man’s  statue,  design  a  banner  or  a  tomb 
or  make  the  pattern  for  a  tapestry,  and  usually 
he  was  equally  competent  m  them  all.  So  when 
Louis  I,  Due  d’Anjou,  in  1378  wished  a  great 
tapestry  suite  of  the  Apocalypse  for  his  chapel, 
perhaps  to  use  in  the  ceremonies  of  his  recently 
founded  Order  of  the  Cross,  he  got  Jean  de 
Bruges  to  make  the  designs.  The  sketches  of  the 
Flemish  draftsman  were  given  to  a  French  weaver 
to  execute.  Nicolas  Bataille,  haut  llsseur  of  Paris, 
undertook  to  put  them  on  the  loom. 


LATE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  TAPESTRY  ILLUSTRATING  A  ROMANCE 

Toward  the  close  of  the  jifteenth  century  the  miUe  fieur  became  larger  and 
richer,  foreshadowing  the  Jloriation  of  the  Renaissance 
(Courtesy  P.  W.  French  and  Company) 
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Most  of 
this  set,  the 
only  series  of 
the  period 

left,  is  now,  after  many  vicissitudes,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Angers.  The  earlier  pieces  ol  the 
series  (for  it  took  close  to  fifty  years  to  execute 
Louis’  order,  so  that  there  is  a  marked  change  of 
style  in  rendition  and  details  even  though  all  the 
cartoons  were  made  at  the  same  time  by  Jean) 
are  strongly  architectural  in  character.  They  arc 
the  last  witness  to  the  old  dominance  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  over  the  decorative  artist.  The  figures  in 
their  large  folded,  enveloping  draperies  are 
drawn  and  woven  statues.  At  the  beginning  ol 


each  piece 
sits  a  monu¬ 
mental  char¬ 
acter,  usu¬ 
ally  reading  the  Book.  This  massive  personage  is 
distinguished  always  by  a  poise  and  repose  that 
is  characteristically  sculptural.  Over  this  figure 
is  an  architectural  canopy  rendered  in  Hat  yellow, 
similar  to  the  canopies  in  silvered  glass  usual 
in  the  vitraux  of  the  time.  The  remainder  of 
every  piece  is  divided  into  two  horizontal  bands, 
each  with  a  scries  of  illustrative  episodes.  These, 
too,  arc  tormally  composed,  sculptured  groups 
with  carved  architectural  setting  or  with  iloriation 
in  cxcpiisite  Hat  tracery.  In  short,  it  would  seem 


“the  annunciation  and  nativity”  riFTEENTH  CENTUKY  FRANCO-FLEM ISH  TAPESTRY 

Wore?!  in  Tournai,  this  tapestry  is  from  the  design  of  an  unnamed  master  whose 
most  famous  work  is  a  series  illustrating  the  Lohengrin  story 

{Covrlesy  oj  Duveen  Brothers) 
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that  the  set  is  deliberately  architecturally  con¬ 
ceived  to  complete  the  architectural  decorations 
of  a  building,  carrj-ing  out  the  quality  of  its 
sculptures,  its  windows  and  its  traceries. 

There  is  in  America  one  piece  so  close  in  con¬ 
ception  to  these  earlier  pieces  of  the  Apocalypse 
series  that  it  seems  almost  certainly  to  have  come 
not  only  from  the  same  period  but  from  the  same 
looms  and  even  perhaps  from  the  same  de¬ 
signer.  This  tapestry  is  illustrated  in  one  of  the 
color  plates,  and  shows  King  Arthur,  enthroned, 
holding  with  one  hand  his  emblazoned  banner  and 
in  the  other  his  sword.  On  either  side  of  him  the 
field  is  divided  into  horizontal  bands — at  his 
right  above,  a  bishop  and  a  knight,  each  in  his 
separate  architectural  compartment,  and  below  a 
bishop  and  a  monk;  at  his  left  a  bishop  both  above 
and  below.  Here  is  the  same  unusual  space  divi¬ 
sion  as  in  the  series  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
same  largely  sculptured  figures;  the  same  archi¬ 
tectural  stained  glass  canopies  and  the  same  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  face  and  hands.  In  these  early  Gothic 
tapestries,  the  elements  of  design  were  still  closely 
allied  to  architecture,  and  abstract  decorative 
ornament  had  not  yet  become  conspicuous. 
The  ornamental  border  was  a  later.  Renaissance 
development  in  tapestry  design,  in  the  works  of 
the  Italian  and  Flemish  artists  and  weavers  and 
in  the  early  Gobelins.  Clearly  the  piece  is  a 
remnant  of  one  of  those  series  of  the  Heroes; 
Hector,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Joshua,  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  Arthur,  Charlemagne  and  Godefroy  de 
Bouillon,  so  popular  at  the  time. 

Now  it  happens  that  we  know  from  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  Louis  I  of  Anjou  that  he  owned  such  a 
set  of  the  heroes.  What  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  have  ordered  this  set  also  from  Nicolas 
Bataille?  And,  in  addition.  King  Arthur  strongly 
resembles  the  monumental  personage  of  the 
Apocalypse  series  who,  it  has  been  suggested, 
represents  Louis  himself.  If  a  clever  designer  was 
to  flatter  his  patron  by  making  him  one  of  the 
heroes  he  would  in  all  probability  have  chosen 
to  make  him  one  of  the  three  Christian  knights. 
So  we  have  perhaps  in  this  piece  another  remnant 
of  the  great  collection  of  Louis  I  of  Anjou. 

In  the  other  very  few  pieces  of  the  fourteenth 
century  that  are  left  to  us  and  in  the  later  pieces 
of  the  Angers  set  naturalism  is  overcoming  archi¬ 
tecture  and  religious  traditionalism.  The  figures 
are  taking  easier  and  more  dramatic  attitudes, 
the  folds  of  the  garments  swing  more  gracefully 
and  the  floriation  is  composed  of  real  trees  and 
bushes  and  flowers.  Painting  is  taking  the  place 
of  architecture  as  the  guide  to  tapestry  design, 
and  painting,  even  of  religious  subiects,  is  becom¬ 


ing  profane  and  realistic.  This  growing  natural¬ 
ism  found  its  most  rapid  development,  however, 
not  in  religious  scenes,  but  in  the  representation 
of  secular  subjects.  All  over  Europe  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  awakening 
interest  in  the  world  and  its  manifold  facts  com¬ 
bined  with  the  new  demand  for  art  for  private 
homes  to  produce  many  realistic  illustrations  of 
contemporary  life.  In  the  earlier  centuries  daily 
life  had  been  illustrated  occasionally  both  in 
cathedral  sculptures  and  in  manuscripts,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  calendars  of  Books  of  Hours,  but  in 
both  these  it  had  appeared  only  as  a  pendant  and 
example  of  religious  ideas.  Now  it  was  portrayed 
for  its  own  sake.  Because  these  subjects  were  thus 
new  there  was  no  rigid  tradition  to  predetermine 
their  design,  no  long  established  iconography. 
So  their  rendition  was  free,  full  of  observation  and 
true  to  the  facts. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  tapestries  of  the 
period  with  secular  subjects,  but  we  have  a  few 
examples  of  the  early  fifteenth  century,  and  these 
are  very  similar  to  manuscript  illuminations  and 
fresco  paintings  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Be¬ 
cause  all  of  the  artists  came  to  the  new  task  of 
depicting  natural  scenes  with  the  same  freshness 
of  vision  and  the  same  training  and  habits  of 
drawing,  all  the  various  phases  of  this  illustration 
all  over  the  continent  were  very  similar  even  in 
details.  Thus  the  frescoes  in  the  dressing  room  of 
the  Pope’s  palace  at  Avignon,  the  work  of  French 
and  Italian  painters  about  1340,  the  illustrations 
of  the  “Tacuinum  sanitatis  in  medicina”  from  the 
Veron  School  of  the  later  fourteenth  century,  the 
sketches  of  Haincelin  von  Haineau  of  the  same 
period  but  working  in  Paris,  and  these  tapestries 
from  the  early  fifteenth  century  are  all  very  close 
in  every  one  of  the  conspicuous  mannerisms.  So 
we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  verdures,  hunting 
scenes  and  illustrations  of  contemporary  romances 
listed  in  great  numbers  in  fourteenth  century 
tapestry  inventories  were  much  the  same. 

The  outdoor  episodes  in  all  of  these  are  staged 
against  a  background  of  trees  and  flowers  ranged 
flat  beside  and  above  each  other  with  no  per¬ 
spective,  often  with  no  horizon  at  all.  In  this  con¬ 
ventionalized  landscape  there  are  always  little 
oak  trees  with  sharply  serrated  leaves,  little  aspens 
with  circular,  pennylike  foliage,  another  fern-like 
type  of  tree  with  long  swaying  trunk,  grass  in 
accurately  drawn  fan  shaped  tufts,  every  blade 
separate,  and  little  wild  flowers  scattered  like 
stars  above  a  careful  bunch  of  leaves.  Often,  too, 
there  are  little  animals,  especially  engaging  rab¬ 
bits  nibbling  and  burrowing,  and  active,  energetic 
dogs.  The  lords  and  ladies  who  wander  in  these 
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flowered  meads 
are  all  elaborately 
and  carefully  cos¬ 
tumed,  sometimes 
being  accompanied  by  peasants  in  simpler  garb. 
The  figures  are  all  very  flat  in  drawing  with  heavy 
continuous  outlines.  Gestures  and  occupations 
are  recorded  with  naively  faithful  verisimilitude. 

In  the  tapestries,  as  in  the  Avignon  frescoes, 
these  lords  and  ladies  are  usually  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  country,  most  often  hunting  or 
falconing.  In  the  earliest  pieces  of  the  type  known, 
two  strips  in  the  Mirsee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  they 
seem  to  be  merely  promenading,  and  the  artist 
has  added  to  his  properties  a  quaintly  flowing 
brook.  But  more  often  the  gorgeously  costumed 
mannikins  sit  or  stand  still  with  boar-spear  or  fal¬ 
con.  And  in  all  of  the  earlier  pieces  there  are  only 
a  very  few  figures,  with  the  exception  of  two  fam¬ 
ous  pieces  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  collection  m 
which  many  figures  in  many  different  episodes  are 
crowded  quite  close  together.  The  type  became  a 
well  established  tradition  and  was  produced  with¬ 
out  fundamental  variations  for  forty  years  or 
more,  probably  at  many  different  looms.  But 
undoubtedly  the  center  of  their  production  was 
Arras.  For  Paris  had  now  been  seized  by  the 


invading  enemy, 
the  English,  and 
her  weavers  were 
dispersed  far  and 
wide  through  a  troubled  land.  Arras  had  long 
been  a  tapestry  center.  The  industry  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  old  there  as  in  Paris.  So  with 
the  destruction  of  her  greatest  rival  she  easily 
took  first  place. 

Religious  subjects  in  this  manner  from  the  early 
fifteenth  century  are  rare,  very  rare.  The  nai've 
naturalism  of  the  vertical  landscape  with  the  mi¬ 
nutely  outlined  trees  was  essentially  an  adjunct  of 
the  genre  school.  But  there  is  in  America  one  reli¬ 
gious  piece  of  the  type  that  is  very  early,  certainly 
not  later  than  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  possibly  even  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth. 
It  is  an  “Annunciation”  with  the  Virgin  seated 
in  a  marble  portico,  the  Angel  just  alighted  in  a 
heavy  llutter  of  green  drapery  without.  In  the 
I  leavens,  that  are  quaintly  striated  in  three  shades 
ol  blue  and  white,  is  God  the  Father,  holding  the 
globe  and  giving  blessing.  Outside  the  portico  at 
the  left  is  the  familiar  vertical  landscape  with  dark 
bluish  green  oaks  and  laurels,  red  and  white  star 
(lowers  and  the  grass  in  brown,  longer  and  more 
informally  dashed  in  than  usual.  The  colors  are 


“the  rigaut  shepherds”  late  fifteenth  century  french  tapestry 

Mille  Jleurs  made  on  provincial  looms  often  have  a  quaint  naivete  that 
make  them  seem  more  primitive  than  they  really  are 

{Courtesy  P.  W.  French  and  Company) 
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exceptionally  rich 
and  strong,  the  Vir¬ 
gin’s  robe  deep  blue, 
the  brocade  behind 
lier  chair  crimson  with  gold  thread,  and  gold  thread 
again  in  the  halo,  a  rather  unusual  embellishment 
in  pieces  of  this  type.  The  power  of  emotional 
expression  m  this  piece  is  quite  exceptional. 
Decoration  is  not  forgotten,  but  it  is  subordinated 
to  the  portrayal  of  a  sincere  religious  experience. 
The  Virgin’s  wistfulness  and  reflective  expectation 
is  conveyed  by  a  slight  droop  of  her  head,  a  sensi¬ 
tive  mouth  and  a  lightly  poised  suspense  of  her 
body.  The  beautiful  strong  wings  of  the  Angel 
hold  his  weight  almost  wholly  oft  the  ground  so 
that  he  seems  waiting  but  a  moment.  And  the 
portico  standing  out  white  and  clear  against  the 
dark  verdure  seems  illumined  by  a  heavenly  light 
that  removes  it  from  the  actual  world. 

The  cartoon  must  have  been  drawn  by  one  of 
the  followers  of  that  Paris  school  whose  most 
noteworthy  product  is  Jean  Malouel.  It  is  not, 
by  any  means,  by  Malouel  himself.  It  has  none 
of  the  earthy  solidity  that  he  achieved.  But  it 
shows  kinship  to  the  work  of  his  followers  and 
more  especially  to  that  oi  one  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  of  the  late  fourteenth  century,  two  of 
whose  panels  are  in  the  Cuvellier  Collection  in 
Niort  with  others  of  the  same  set  in  the  Mayer 
van  der  Bergh  Collection  in  Antwerp.  It  is  in 
fact  very  close  to  these  latter  pieces,  so  close  that 
it  might  almost  be  the  work  of  the  same  hand. 
The  shaggy  roughly  indicated  grass,  the  strangely 
primitive  Eternal  Father  in  the  Heavens,  the  tilt 
to  the  Virgin’s  head,  the  rather  uncommon 
angle  of  the  Angel’s  wings  and  the  long,  limp 
fingered  hands  are  all  the  same.  Even  the 
Virgin’s  reading  desk  is  almost  identical.  The 
carefully  reproduced  majolica  tiles  in  the  portico 
in  this  tapestry  are  especially  interesting,  for  they 
represent  a  floor  thirty  or  forty  years  older  than 


any  actually  still  in 
existence,  yet  very 
like  both  in  color  and 
design  the  oldest  ma- 
iolica  tile  lloor  known,  that  of  the  Caracciolo 
Chapel  in  Naples.  The  brown,  blue,  red  and  green 
of  the  tapestry  tiles  is  a  fair  approximation  to  the 
manganese  purple,  blue  and  green  of  the  Naples 
chapel,  and  some  of  the  designs,  notably  that 
of  Mary’s  initial  and  the  crude  star,  are  just  the 
same.  The  majolica  jar,  too,  is  interesting 
and  unusually  carefully  rendered  in  shape,  relief 
design  and  painted  decoration. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  appeared  an  original  and  independent  de¬ 
signer  who  experimented  with  a  striking  variation 
on  the  established  tapestry  designs.  He  used  still 
the  customary  flowered  ground  with  single 
courtly  figures,  but  in  some  of  his  designs  he  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  conventional  blue  ground  or  the 
ground  hall  red  and  half  blue  that  some  of  his 
predecessors  had  tried,  a  broadly  striped  ground. 
These  stripes,  either  red,  white  and  blue  or,  in  the 
most  famous  examples  of  the  type  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  the  personal  colors  of 
Charles  V,  red,  white  and  green,  he  strewed  with 
blossoming  rose  vines.  His  lords  and  ladies  he 
set  about  on  this  unusual  decoration  without  any 
formal  relation  to  the  stripes.  In  addition  to  th'e 
striped  grounds,  which  he  only  occasionally  used, 
this  designer  introduced,  also,  a  more  funda¬ 
mental  variation  in  tapestry  styles,  changing 
the  cartoon  in  essential  characteristics  from  a 
painting  to  a  tinted  line  drawing.  In  the  older 
hunting  tapestries  a  dark,  dense  color  is  laid  on 
in  broad  masses,  as  it  would  be  in  a  tempera 
painting,  and  the  structure  is  built  up  primarily 
from  these  planes  of  color.  In  the  work  of  this 
designer  the  representation  depends  entirely  on 
the  outline,  the  color,  in  paler,  thinner  tones, 
being  washed  in  subsequently.  His  personal 


“the  entombment”  late  fifteenth  century  french  tapestry 

The  finest  mille  ffeurs  were  woven  in  Touraine.  Religious  subjects 
oj  this  type  are  uncommon 
{Courtesy  af  Demolle) 
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idiosyncra¬ 
sies  in  draw¬ 
ing  are  very 

marked.  AH  of  his  characters  have  very  large, 
very  heavy  lidded  eyes,  mouths  with  thin  curved 
upper  lips,  and  hands  with  solidly  drawn,  rather 
spatulate  fingers. 

This  man,  who  remains  unidentified  and  whose 
name  is  probably  forever  lost,  was  very  produc¬ 
tive.  In  addition  to  the  three  pieces  in  the 
Metropolitan,  fragments  of  similar  pieces  were 
in  the  Heilbronner  Collection.  His  most  famous 
series,  not  on  striped  grounds,  are  those  ot 
the  Knight  of  the  Swan  in  Cracow  and  the 
Life  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  Beauvais  Cathedral, 
one  piece  of  which  is  in  the  Cluny  Museum. 
Other  fragments  are  in  Cluny,  in  the  collection 
of  the  Count  of  Valencia  and  in  Notre  Dame 
de  Nantilly.  Another  very  fine  example  of  the 
work  of  this  Master  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan 
is  at  present  in  New  York.  It  shows  the  An¬ 
nunciation  at  one  side  with  the  Nativity  beside 
it,  a  quite  exceptional  tapestry.  It,  too,  is 
treated  as  a  line  drawing,  with  rather  light, 
translucent  colors.  The  draftsmanship  is  re¬ 
markably  good,  the  architecture  skilfully  drawn 
and  the  perspective  into  Mary’s  chapel  unusually 
successfully  handled. 

The  Knight  of  the  Swan  series  is  known  Irom 
inventories  to  have  been  made  lor  Philip  the 
Good,  whose  portrait  it  contains.  It  was  woven 
at  Tournai  under  the  direction  of  tlic  Grenier 
family,  one  of  the  m.ost  famous  families  m  tapes¬ 
try  weaving.  Similarity  in  the  character  of  the 
strong  hatchings  and  the  heavy  outline  indicate 
that  the  New  York  “Annunciation  and  Nativity” 
was  woven  there,  also.  The  St.  Peter  set,  how¬ 


ever,  shows 
a  different 
rendition 

and  was  probably  the  work  of  another  loom. 

About  this  time — the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century — there  began  to  grow  from  the  common 
root  of  the  Franco-Flemish  art  the  two  distinct 
branches,  the  French  and  the  Flemish,  and  as 
they  grew  they  got  ever  further  apart.  The  French 
stemmed  directly  in  drawing,  design,  space 
arrangement  and  qualitj^  of  detail  from  the 
early  hunting  pieces.  In  the  French  composi¬ 
tions  there  continued  to  be  only  a  few  figures  set 
side  by  side,  seldom  superimposed.  The  clothes 
of  the  personages  were  rendered,  not  as  draperies 
or  robes  or  masses  of  fabric  pattern  as  they  were 
in  much  of  the  Flemish  work,  but  as  individual 
costumes,  exactly  and  delicately  reported  with  a 
real  feeling  for  dress  as  an  art.  For  fullness  of 
ornament  the  French  designers  continued  to 
depend  on  natural  plant  forms,  getting  ever  more 
naturalistic  and  specific  in  drav/ing,  and  on  charm¬ 
ing  little  animals  portrayed  wnth  sympathetic 
Intimacy.  The  spirit  of  the  French  tapestries  of 
the  fifteenth  century  is  that  of  a  direct  and  limpid 
narrative  that  flows  too  easily  and  gracefully  to 
feel  any  need  for  dramatic  emphasis. 

At  Tournai,  an  important  weaving  center  at 
this  period,  the  tw'o  qualities  of  design  continued 
for  several  decades  to  exist  side  by  side.  Tournai 
work  is  at  the  borderland  between  the  French  and 
the  Flemish.  Yet  even  here  the  two  distinct 
styles  are  sharply  marked,  for  at  the  same  time 
that  the  work  of  the  Master  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan  was  on  the  looms  the  w'ork  of  Jean  van 
Room,  also,  w'as  being  woven  there,  a  designer  wlio 
was  as  typically  Flemish  as  the  Master  of  the 
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In  La  Marche  were  made  many  of  the  simpler  mille  jleurs  with  animals 
(Courtesy  oj  Mr.  Dikran  S.  Kelekian) 
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Knight  of  the  Swan  is  characteristically  French. 

The  most  famous  pure  French  Gothic  type, 
the  mille  fleur,  that  were  woven  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
are  the  direct  and  unmistakable  children  oi  the 
early  hunting  tapestries.  In  them  the  little  star 
flowers  of  the  earlier  pieces  have  taken  up  most 
of  the  field,  sometimes  all  of  it,  and  they  have 
become  specified  into  a  wide  range  of  common 
wild  flowers,  pinks  and  violets  and  columbines 
and  daisies,  all  carefully  drawn.  Occasionally  the 
old  oak  tree  or  the  laurel  reappears.  Sometimes 
it  has  become  an  apple  tree  with  round  red  fruit. 
The  lords  and  ladies  are  dressed  in  another 
fashion  now,  but  no  less  luxuriously  and  no  less 
lovingly  designed.  And  they  still  hunt  and  fly 
the  falcon,  but  sometimes,  too,  they  walk  about 
or  ride  horseback  or  play  at  chess  or  listen  to  a 
concert  given  by  their  attendants  on  organs  and 
harps. 

Though  Paris  by  this  time  was  again  set  free, 
thanks  to  the  heroism  of  La  Pucelle,  the  court  of 
France  was  still  wandering,  settled  now  here 
now  there  in  the  region  of  the  Loire.  With  the 
court  went  the  industries  of  luxury  such  as  the 
weaving  of  tapestry.  The  most  important  center 
seems  to  have  been  at  Tours,  and  many  of  these 
mille  lleurs,  most  of  which  date  from  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  were  made  there  or  there¬ 
abouts. 

The  Gothic  mille  lleur  decoration  was  so  well 
adapted  to  tapestry  technique  it  w'as  fitted  to 
many  purposes.  Though  the  personages  were 
usually  court  ladies  and  gallants,  occasionally  one 
finds,  also,  mille  lleur  pieces  with  religious  sub- 
iects.  Practically  all  of  these,  of  w'hich  there  are 
relatively  only  a  few,  are  small  pieces  used  for 
antependiums.  Frequently  the  mille  fleur  was 
used  as  background  for  armorial  shield.  Often, 
again,  it  was  used  plain,  with  just  the  flowers 
and  little  animals  covering  the  whole  surface. 
This  latter  type  seems  to  have  been  woven  in  La 
Marche,  where  there  was  a  very  old  industry, 
especially  in  Aubusson  and  Felletin.  These  looms 
specialized  in  the  less  expensive  work  for  the  bour¬ 
geois  trade.  Occasionally  mille  fleur  pieces  were 
made,  also,  on  lesser  provincial  looms  and  some 
of  these  have  a  delightful  archaic  flavor.  For 
fifty  years  after  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
mille  fleurs,  particularly  the  closer  grades  from 
La  Marche,  were  still  produced,  but  the  flower 
became  ever  more  and  more  conventional,  the 
animals  became  cruder  and  heavier  and  the  colors 
duller,  brown  now  predominating  with  a  dark  blue 
that  is  often  blackish  and  flat.  In  some  of  the 


very  late  pieces  interesting  bits  of  landscape  are 
introduced  along  the  top  of  the  tapestry. 

In  another  late  fifteenth  century  French  type 
the  personages  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  mille 
lleur  background  and  given  the  whole  held  with 
only  a  more  or  less  lightly  Indicated  landscape 
setting.  This  landscape  always  shows  some 
perspective.  In  most  of  these  pieces  the 
lords  and  ladles  that  dominated  the  earlier 
scenes  have  been  set  aside  and  if  they  appear  at 
all  are  only  spectators  to  the  work  of  the  peasants, 
whose  daily  tasks  are  the  main  themes.  So  we  see 
in  these  pieces  grape  gathering  and  pressing,  wood 
cutting  and  sheep  tending.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  all  French  designs  how  skilfully  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  classes  is  conveyed.  Nobles  are 
differentiated  from  the  workers  not  only  by 
occupation  and  costume,  but  by  physiognomy 
and  bearing. 

From  the  French  looms  of  the  late  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries  came  also  a  number 
of  series  of  Lives  of  the  Saints  that  were  woven 
at  no  one  place  but  in  almost  every  large  city  of 
the  country  to  the  order  of  the  local  churches. 
These  differ  widely  in  quality  of  drawing  and  of 
weave,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  skill  of  the 
local  workmen  and  designers,  but  they  all  show 
the  common  French  characteristics.  Though  of 
necessity  more  episodic  than  most  of  the  French 
Gothic  pieces,  they  still  have  the  limitation  m 
the  numbers  of  the  characters,  the  wide,  flat 
spacing  of  the  figures,  which  are  very  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  height  of  the  tapestry,  the  carefully 
and  elegantly  drawn  costumes  and  the  lightly 
indicated  landscape  background,  varied  at  points 
with  simple  architectural  settings.  Similar  in 
spirit  and  in  treatment  are  a  number  of  pieces 
of  the  period  in  long  narrow  strips  made  for  choir 
stall  and  other  minor  church  decoration  with  a 
sequence  of  simple  scenes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
“Life  of  the  Virgin,”  in  the  Louvre. 

Such  was  the  tapestry  of  France  in  the  Gothic 
period.  First,  there  came  the  architectural  relig¬ 
ious  scenes,  of  which  the  only  great  example  left 
to  us  is  the  Gathedral  of  Angers  set  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse;  second,  the  hunting  scenes  against  a  land¬ 
scape  ground  without  perspective;  third,  the  work 
of  the  Master  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,  very 
individual  but  nevertheless  quite  French;  fourth, 
the  mille  fleur  of  many  different  subjects  with 
many  minor  variations;  fifth,  the  vivacious  illus¬ 
trations  of  peasant  life;  and  sixth,  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  and  the  choir  stall  backs  in  various  types  of 
designs.  And  the  first  center  for  the  weaving  of 
these  was  Paris,  the  second  Arras,  the  third  Tour- 
nai  and  the  fourth  Touraine,  with  a  subordinate 
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industry  through¬ 
out  the  fifteenth 
century  at  La 
Marche  and 
minor  looms  at  the  end  of  the  century  in  a  number 
of  different  centers. 

As  the  sixteenth  century  advanced  supremacy 
in  tapestry  became  more  and  more  decisively  the 
property  of  the  Lowlands,  with  Brussels  at  their 
head.  France  for  a  time  almost  entirely  lost  her 
place  in  the  field.  A  singularly  beautiful  example 
of  the  Franco-Flemish  type  of  tapestry,  “The 
Annunciation’’  is  seen  in  the  early  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  piece  illustrated  in  one  of  the  color  plates. 
Flere  is  combined  the  richness  of  the  mille  lleur 
background  with  the  characteristic  Gothic  archi¬ 
tectural  element  of  the  period,  and,  in  addition,  a 
gracious  rendering  of  figures.  Landscape  is  a  very 
important  feature  in  this  tapestry,  giving  greater 
scale  to  the  decoration,  and  marking  the  Ijeginning 
of  complete  naturalism  in  tapestry  design,  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  conventional  backgrounds  ot 


the  earlier  mille 
Hears.  The  elab¬ 
oration  oi  the  in¬ 
terior  shown  in 
this  tapestry  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  its  faithful 
delineation  of  detail  and  its  naive  perspective. 

Such  delineation,  and  perspective  of  this  type, 
as  well  as  the  minute  elaboration  of  every  part 
of  the  design,  furnished  the  substance  of  English 
Pre-Raphaelite  revival,  as  seen  in  the  tapestries 
ol  Burne-Jones  and  William  Morris.  Italy,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  intruded  her  influence 
more  and  more  through  cartoons  supplied  to 
the  Flemish  weavers  by  her  great  painters.  The 
obvious  efl'cctivencss  of  these  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  cartoons  combined  with  the  turgid  dramatic 
spirit  and  material  lavishness  of  the  Flemings 
to  create  a  new  manner  in  tapestry  which  dis¬ 
placed  forever  the  limpid  simplicity,  that  yet 
was  so  strong  and  spontaneous  and  dccorativcly 
rich  and  rcsourcelul,  ol  the  liftccnth  century 
French. 


THE  CHASE  EARLY  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  FRANCO-FLEMISH  TAPESTRY 

Illustrations  of  scenes  of  daily  lije  were  very  popular  in  the  late  fourteenth 
and  early  fifteenth  centuries.  Tapestry  e.xamjiles  are  very  rare 

{Courtesy  aj  Demotte) 
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THE  PUBLISHER  '  HIS  TvtARK 


“  7^  V  their  smaller  works 
Jj  ye  shall  know  them.” 

1  am  not  sure  that 
there  is  any  such  aphorism 
in  the  Bible,  but  if  not,  the 
writers  of  the  Good  Book 
missed  a  point.  Genius,  to 

be  sure,  is  likely  to  be  known  by  its  larger  works, 
bv  those  direct,  driving,  tremendous  works,  care¬ 
less  of  detail,  that  go  beyond  all  rules  and  calcula¬ 
tion.  But  the  rest  ol  us,  who  perlorce  live  by  rules 
and  calculation,  are  much  more  likely  to  reveal 
ourselves  by  little  things,  to  exhibit  our  artistic 
taste,  or  lack  of  it,  by  the  design  of  our  bookplates, 
the  color  of  our  neck¬ 
ties,  and  the  wallpaper 
and  paint  ol  our  houses. 

By  our  smaller  works 
are  we  known. 

Publishers,  I  take  it, 
arc  not,  as  a  class,  gen¬ 
iuses.  When  one  be¬ 
comes  intimate  with 
them,  they  turn  out  to 
be  very  much  like  the 
rest  of  us.  I  know  one 
who  has  a  very  bad 
temper,  another  with 
false  teeth,  and  still  an¬ 
other  with  a  weakness 
lor  musical  comedy. 

And  they  live  very 
much  by  rules  and  cal¬ 
culation  —  indeed,  the 
ones  I  know  best  are 
continually  bothering 
me  by  calculating  the 
probable  public  demand 
lor  books  that  I  want 
them  to  publish.  And 
by  the  smaller  details 
of  their  bookmaking,  one  may 
[udge  their  publishing  ability. 

Now  a  publisher,  although  human,  by  the  very 
act  of  going  into  the  publishing  business  sets  him¬ 
self  up  as  a  leader  ol  thought  and  an  arbiter  of 
cultural  tastes  and  standards.  By  so  much  are  his 
good  works  enlarged,  and  his  faults  and  omissions 
magnified.  Wherever  his  business  or  craft  touches 
aesthetic  problems,  he  has  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  service  and  a  corresponciing  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  important  that  he  be  art-minded.  It 
is,  unfortunately,  one  of  his  sins  of  combined 
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commission  and  omission  in 
this  connection — so  far  as 
the  American  publisher  is 
concerned — that  must  be 
treated  in  the  introduc¬ 
tory  hall  ol  this  article. 

The  cpiestion  is  that  of  the 
“marks”  by  which  he  identihes  graphically  his 
publications,  the  design  that  he  places  over  his 
name  on  the  title  page  of  each  book  he  puts  out. 
It  is  a  small  matter  but  a  revealing  one. 

A  Boston  firm,  to  be  sure,  has  given  us  a 
notable  exception  to  the  rule  of  negligence  in  this 
field  of  minor  design.  The  well-known  “piper” 

mark  of  the  Riverside 
Press  of  Houghton- 
Milllin,  in  its  various 
attractive  forms,  comes 
near  to  being  a  model 
lor  conservative,  well- 
established  publishers 
everywhere.  It  is  dig- 
nilied,  always  clearly 
and  prettily  designed, 
and  in  many  of  its 
variations  it  has  a  dec¬ 
orative  beauty  that 
fits  perfectly  with  the 
excellent  book-making 
of  w'hich  it  is  a  part. 
But  after  Houghton- 
Mitllin,  what  of  the 
other  old  conservative 
publishers?  Does  one 
remember  the  marks  of 
Century,  Scribner’s, 
Harper’s,  with  any 
aesthetic  thrill?  There 
is  dignity  in  them,  to 
be  sure;  but  is  there  any 
distinctive  quality, 
style,  beauty  in  any  sense?  The 
Harper’s  mark  in  its  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  has  its  points  at  times,  but  it  is  not 
measurably  above  those  of  the  other  publishers 
either  in  originality  or  effectiveness. 

One  might  run  through  most  of  the  list — 
Little,  Brown  with  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
because  least  pretentious  devices.  Holt,  Double¬ 
day,  Duffield  and  a  dozen  others  with  obvious 
designs  that  are  good  enough  to  get  by,  but  with¬ 
out  ever  suggesting  a  flicker  of  interest  in  creative 
book-making,  Macmillan  with  nothing  more  than 
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a  mechanical  trade-mark — and  so  down 
to  the  “younger  publishers”  who  obvi¬ 
ously  have  tried  to  put  a  touch  of  style  into  their 
make-up  and  bindings:  to  Mr.  Knopf,  who  has 
used  his  distinctive  “Borzoi”  mark  with  excellent 
effect  as  an  advertising  medium,  but  hardly  with 
full  capitalization  of  its  aesthetic  value  on  his 
title  pages;  and  to  Mr.  Huebsch,  whose  candela¬ 
brum  mark  is  a  bit  shopworn  in  its  symbolism,  but 
so  decoratively  drawn  that  it  surpasses  most  ol 
the  others  mentioned  in  freshness  and  attractive¬ 
ness.  But  none  of  these  others  measures  up  to 
the  Riverside  Press  design,  nor  do  the  American 
marks  as  a  group  come  within  speaking  distance 
of  those  used  by  the  better  class  of  publishers  in 
certain  European  countries. 

It  was  w'hile  I  was  in  one  of  those  European 
countries  recently  that  I  collected  the  publishers’ 
and  printers’  marks  that  appear  on  accompanying 
pages.  Germany  is  more  or  less  of  a  paradise  for 
the  impecunious  lover  of  well-made  books  just 
now.  Eor  a  matter  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  one 
can  buy  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  run  of  books 
on  modern  art,  copiously  illustrated,  and  usually 
very  attractive  in  make-up.  And 
for  less  than  that  one  can  pick 
up  pamphlets  and  smaller  books 
that  are  typical  of  the  best 
printing  and  book-craft.  Having 
a  particular  interest  m  these 
minor  arts,  I  found  myself  buying 
a  volume  now  and  then  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  cover  design 
or  the  publisher’s  mark. 

The  quality  that  is  most 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  dozen 
or  more  examples  shown  herewith 
is,  perhaps,  style.  Or  that  may 
stand  out  in  our  American  eyes 
because  style  is  exactly  what  the 
marks  of  our  own  publishers  lack. 

There  is  a  commonplace  note  in 
our  home  products  of  this  sort, 
an  obviousness,  that  is  disquiet¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  distinctive  and  beautitul  things 
being  done  not  only  m  Germany  but  in  several 
other  foreign  lands.  Even  when  the  designers 
there  take  one  of  those  obvious  old  symbolic  sub¬ 


jects  so  dear  to  our  own  publishers,  like 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  torch  of  learn¬ 
ing,  or  the  lamp  and  book,  they  are  likely  to  con¬ 
ventionalize  it  in  the  handling,  to  make  the 
decoration  and  not  the  subject  the  thing  that 
strikes  one  first.  They  put  style  and  individuality 
into  the  rendering. 

But  the  present  tendency  among  German 
publishers  and  designers  is  away  from  that  sort  of 
subject  entirely,  and  toward  something  that  will 
suggest  the  name  of  the  house,  or  else  toward  pure 
decoration.  Of  the  examples  shown  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  several  originated  from  a  play  upon  the 
name:  the  admirable  Kurt  Wolf  Verlag,  with  the 
wolf  of  Rome  suckling  the  babes;  the  Georg 
Verlag,  with  the  rider  slaying  the  dragon;  the  two 
Delphin  Verlag  devices;  and  the  Roland  Verlag 
designs  with  their  ornamental  knights.  The 
“Artibus  et  Litteris”  mark  is  used  by  E.  Bruck- 
mann,  the  Munich  art  publisher,  which  makes  the 
significance  clear  when  one  remembers  that 
“briicke”  means  bridge.  The  simple  and  decora¬ 
tive  barley  head  of  the  Wilhelm  Gerstung  device 
is  similarly  explained  by  the  origin  of  the  name  in 
the  German  word  for  barley. 

More  obviously  a  direct  reE 
erence  to  the  firm  name,  and 
thus  a  standing  advertisement 
for  it,  is  the  neat  and  excellently 
rendered  little  design  of  the 
Tempel-Verlag,  which  has  a  re¬ 
markable  decorative  value  con¬ 
sidering  its  simplicity.  Almost 
as  obvious — at  least  if  one  knows 
one’s  classic  mythology — is  the 
sun-chariot  design  of  the  Hy¬ 
perion  Press.  These  two  marks 
both  have  a  very  fine  typographic 
quality — a  point  not  always  re¬ 
membered  by  artists  in  this  field. 
That  is,  they  have,  in  addition  to 
the  values  apparent  here  where 
they  stand  alone,  a  special  suita¬ 
bility  for  composition  with  type. 
Each  one,  moreover,  suggests  a  definite  distinctive 
style  of  book:  the  Tempel  design  a  dignified,  solid, 
perfectly-balanced  volume  (such  as  our  own 
Bruce  Rogers  might  produce),  and  the  Hyperion 
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design  a  “ligliter”  typographic  treat¬ 
ment,  a  bit  less  conservative  in  make¬ 
up,  a  more  open  page — and  yet  as  well-studied 
and  “elegant”  as  the  other.  I  think  that  any 
student  of  the  book  crafts,  taking 
these  marks  as  keynotes,  could 
name  for  you  the  kinds  of  type, 
the  grades  of  paper,  almost  the 
sort  of  literature,  toward  which 
these  two  presses  tend.  One  may 
repeat,  it  is  a  small  matter 
but  an  extremely  revealing  one. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  publisher’s  name  to  stand  out 
of  the  design,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  examples  so  far  described.  If  the  artist  makes 
the  mark  striking  enough,  if  he  achieves  enough 
individuality,  it  sticks  in  the  reader’s  memory 
for  all  time  with  the  associated  thought  of  the 
publisher’s  books.  From  the  day  when  I  first  saw 
the  fine  decorative  lion  on  the  title  page  of  a  book 
published  by  Eugen  Diederichs,  I  remembered 
that  publisher,  and  incidentally  came  to  associate 
his  name  with  good  books  and  good  book-making. 

The  Genius  mark  is  typical  of  the  sort  of  work 
over  there  that  is  represented  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf’s  Russian  wolf-hound  in  America;  and  I 
can’t  help  feeling  that  this  highly  conventional¬ 
ized  deer  is  more  effective  than  anything  that  Mr. 
Knopf  has  yet  devised  out  of  his  running  “Bor¬ 
zoi” — which  is  both  distinctive  in  idea  and  full  of 
greater  decorative  possibilities  than  any  other 
American  mark  that  comes  to  mind.  Even  when 
the  subject  matter  is  nothing  more  than  initials, 
the  German  designer  ordinarily  endows  the 
device  with  a  surprising  amount  of  vitality  and 
freshness.  Again  it  is  that  indefinable  quality 
called  style  that  counts  most.  It  is  worth  while  to 
study  not  only  the  G  M  signet,  but  the  incidental 
lettering  on  the  Roland-Verlag,  Delphin  and  W. 
Gerstung  designs,  for  their  clean-cut,  brilliant 
effect.  Such  a  monogram  as  the  familiar  Mac¬ 
millan  one,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  looks  very  feeble  and 
stodgy  in  such  company.  As  an  example  of  dec¬ 
orative  lettering  of  the  publisher’s  name  used  as 
a  mark,  the  Rudolf  Koch  and  Rudolf  Gerstung  of 
Offenbach  device  is  shown.  It  is  highly  effective 
on  the  book  page,  but  suitable,  of  course,  only  to 


use  in  connection  with  Gothic  letter. 

Returning  again  to  American  pub¬ 
lishers  for  a  moment,  what  is  it  that  has  kept  us 
many  years  behind  Europe  in  this  minor  art? 

One  can  hardly  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  our  publishers, 
as  revealed  thus  in  their  marks 
and  in  such  other  fields  as  that 
of  the  book  cover,  are  men  who 
know  the  literary  and  commercial 
sides  of  their  business  but  (with 
a  few  fine  exceptions)  have  no 
creative  interest  in  the  craft  of 
book-making.  They  are  content  if 
their  books  are  dignified  and  follow 
the  accepted  methods  of  make-up,  if  they  are  as 
good-looking  as  the  books  that  their  fathers  put 
out — which  were  a  bit  dull-looking  in  most  cases. 
They  leave  make-up  largely  to  “manufacturers”; 
they  have  not  enough  interest  in  art  and  design 
to  know  or  care  whether  their  trade  marks  are 
good  or  bad;  they  (exceptions  noted  again)  are 
business  men  first  and  artists  not  at  all.  The 
answer  then?  They  should  call  in  the  artists. 

That  is  exactly  what  Germany  has  done;  the 
publishers  there  called  in  the  best  graphic  artists 
to  design  for  them  in  this  humble  field.  Eive  of 
the  designs  shown,  the  Genius,  the  Kurt  Wolf,  the 
“G”  mark,  and  the  two  for  the  Roland  Verlag,  are 
by  Emil  Pretorius,  who  is  internationally  known 
as  a  pen  draughtsman.  No  less  than  five  of  the 
others  are  by  E.  FI.  Ehmcke,  who  has  been  for 
years  a  leading  figure  in  the  fields  of  artistic 
lettering  and  typography  m  Germany.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  designs  for  the  Delphin  Verlag,  the 
B’ucherstube,  and  Jos.  Feinhals,  there  is  repro¬ 
duced  the  title  page  of  one  of  his  books  published 
by  Eugen  Diederichs,  showing  two  of  his  type 
faces  m  arrangement  with  the  publisher’s  mark  of 
his  making.  The  Diederichs  firm  again  and  again 
has  called  in  artists  who  were  proving  themselves 
creative  designers  in  the  book-making  field,  giving 
them  full  freedom  to  work  out  volumes  with  all 
the  originality  and  skill  they  could  display.  It 
has  even  been  said  that  no  man  with  sound  and 
original  ideas  about  book-making  need  fail  of  see¬ 
ing  his  talents  concretely  recorded,  so  long  as  this 
firm  existed;  and  there  are  others  in  Germany  of 
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similar  idealistic  and  liberal  vision,  some 
leaning  toward  simplicity  and  betterment 
of  widely  circulated  “commercial”  books,  and 
others  among  them  specializing  in  richly  illus¬ 
trated  and  ornamented  special  editions. 

Aside  from  Pretorius  and  Ehmcke,  there  are 
illustrations  of  marks  done  by  Walter  Tiemann, 
Rudolf  Koch  and  E.  R.  Weiss,  all  ranking  artists 
among  European  typographers.  There  are  others 
among  the  plates  shown  which  I  have  been  unable 
to  trace  to  the  designers* — but  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  further  evidence  that  the  German 
publishers  have  brought  recognized  artists  into  the 
field  with  the  most  excellent  results. 

The  only  outstanding  example  in  America 
of  this  sort  of  wisdom  and  vision  w'as  the  service 
with  the  Riverside  Press  of  Bruce  Rogers,  wdio  is 
probably  our  foremost  figure  in  typographic  de¬ 
sign.  The  books  printed  under  his  direction  are  as 
fine  as  anything  that  has  been  done  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  his  influence  on  the  later  w'ork  of  the  Press 
incalculable.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York,  not  a  publisher  in  the  ordinary  sense 
but  constantly  issuing  catalogs  and  other  printed 
matter,  has  set  an  example  which  might  w'ell  be 
pondered  by  the  publishing  trade.  It  has  called  in 
the  most  skilled  of  typographic  designers  to  advise 
and  work  on  its  publications,  even  having  certain 
of  its  pamphlets  composed  and  printed  by  such 
exceptional  plants  as  the  Merrymount  Press. 
The  result  is  that  no  regular  publisher’s  “line” 
can  compare  with  its  publications  for  sheer  typo¬ 
graphic  beauty.  But  aside  from  Houghton- 
Mifflin  and  its  Riverside  Press,  publishing  firms 
have  been  exceedingly  shy  about  consulting  with 
artists  about  their  books.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  talk  lately  to  the  effect  that  “art  pays” — 
a  phrase  that  sticks  in  the  crop  of  some  of  us — but 
very  evidently  no  echo  of  it  has  as  yet  reached 
the  ears  of  our  publishers. 

A  curious  angle  of  the  case  is  that  we  have  in 
America  typographic  artists  worthy  of 
international  ranking.  Almost  wholly 
apart  from  the  group  of  commercial  book 
firms,  there  has  developed  a  group  of 
designers  who  are  doing  extraordinarily 


•  This  is  true,  of  course,  of  certain  plates  taken  direct  Jrom 
title  pages.  Where  designs  have  not  been  secured  Jrom  this 
source,  they  are  reproduced  Jrom  Hans  Louhier's  "Die  Neue 
Deutsche  BuchkunsC'  and  Jrom  the  periodical  "Das  Plakat." 


fine  work  in  the  book  crafts  field.  Bruce 
Rogers  is  already  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Less  a  decorative  designer,  and 
more  austere  in  his  devotion  to  the  architectonics 
of  printing,  is  D.  Berkeley  Updike,  whose  Merry- 
mount  Press  will  demand  generous  space  when 
histories  of  the  art  in  this  country  are  written. 
Completing  the  leading  triumvirate  of  printer- 
designers  is  T.  M.  Cleland,  wdrose  type  composi¬ 
tion  and  restrained  decoration  are  of  the  highest 
order,  although  his  recent  work  has  been  largely 
in  the  fields  of  advertising  design  and  privately 
published  volumes.  One  might  go  on  to  men  like 
John  Henry  Nash  in  the  far  West,  or,  in  the  type¬ 
designing  field,  a  man  like  E.  W.  Goudy  with  his 
widely  appreciated  original  type  faces,  or  to  T.  B. 
Mosher,  a  “special”  publisher  w'ho  set  the  regulars 
an  unheeded  example  of  individuality  and  taste 
in  his  many  books  and  monographs.  There  are, 
too,  private  presses  at  which  artists  and  amateurs 
are  experimenting  and  at  times  producing  unusual 
and  notable  publications. 

It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  the  German  pub¬ 
lisher  has  a  choice  of  fine  type  faces  so  varied  as 
that  offered  by  our  own  commercial  foundries  and 
individual  artists.  And  for  such  incidental  orna¬ 
ment  as  the  title  page  mark  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  talent  not  only  among  artists  like  Rogers  and 
Cleland,  but  among  the  wood  engravers  and  other 
outside  black-and-white  designers.  I  imagine 
that  A.  Allen  Lewds  could  devise  as  pretty  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  mark  as  one  could  ask  for;  and  Rudolph 
Ruzicka  could  be  relied  on  for  similarly  distinc¬ 
tive  work.  And  why  not  Rockwell  Kent?  Eor 
a  publisher  who  is  more  venturesome,  too, 
there  is  Hunt  Diederich,  the  Zorachs,  and 
Zoltan  Hecht. 

Personally  1  feel  a  real  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
in  the  sheer  craftsmanship  of  a  well-made  book. 
After  that  I  find  a  pleasure  in  seeing  and  studying 
over  incidental  designs  of  the  sort  represented  by 
the  illustrations  shown.  It  seems  a  legiti¬ 
mate  sort  of  pleasure,  this  one  of  enjoying 
decorative  surface  design  for  its  own  sake, 
and  it  is  a  thingthat  doubtless  brings  satis¬ 
faction  to  many  a  reader  and  art  lover. 
That  in  itself  is  reason  enough  for  repro¬ 
ducing  the  marks  shown  herewith  which 
allord  a  definite  suggestion  to  the  more 
progressive  and  imaginative  publisher. 
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Futurist  Arckitecture  iu  Germany 


TOWARD  THE  CHANCEL 
plastic  model) 


Central  European  archi¬ 
tects  are  'arri/ing  the 
“ Eecpression  isl"  idea 
into  structural  Jornis  of 
plastic  character 

the  existing  orders  oj  arcbi- 
/  tecturc  a  recent  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject  added  that  of  "dynamic,”  a 
term  applied  to  some  oJ  the  newest  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  architects  of  Central 
Europe.  Possibly  this  "Star  Church” 
by  Otto  Bartning  might  be  worthy  of 
bearing  .such  a  novel  aiijiellatwn  as  of  the 
Dynamic  order,  assuming  the  legitimacy 
of  the  term,  if  it  were  not  somewhat  sug- 


THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  STAR  CHURCH 
{From  the  j)lastic  model) 


geslive  of  the  Byzantine  order  as  the  source  of  its 
origin.  The  ground  plan  of  the  "Star  Church” 
reproduced  on  this  page  will  immediately  suggest 
that  of  the  famous  Byzantine  church  of  San 
Vitale  at  Ravenna  and  the  same  impre.ssion  would 
be  created  by  the  view  of  the  interior  looking 
toward  the  })ews,  were  it  not  for  the  strange  plastic 
treatment  of  column  and  arch. 

One  of  the  notable  contrasts  in  this  design  is  that 


THE  PLAN  OF  THE  STAR  CHURCH 


afforded  by  the  interior  and  the  exterior. 
The  lines  of  the  interior  have  the  Gothic 
quality  of  leading  upward,  whereas  the 
exterior  suggests  religious  thought  as 
.something  that  clings  to  the  ground.  If 
this  design  represents  the  Dynamic 
order,  it  apjiears  to  resemble  the  strange 
architectural  character  so  marked  in 
two  German  motion  jiictures  recently 
shown  in  this  country,  "The  Golem” 
and  "The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari.” 
Church  plan  and  moving  picture  sets 
both,  apparently,  find  their  origins  in 
effort  to  give 


THE  INTERIOR 
LOOKING  TOWARD 
THE  PEWS 
{From  the  pla.'itic  model) 


an 

European  expres¬ 
sionism  an  endur¬ 
ing  permanence. 
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An  Altar  Panel  oy  Oenito  Martouell 


A  Catalonian  prim- 
itioe,  partially  mod¬ 
elled  in  gesso,  recently 
acquired  by  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago 


A  A'lONG  a  group  of  Spanish 
OCj  primitives  now  on  exhibition 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
is  this  panel  by  Benito  Martorell,  a 
Catalonian  artist  oj  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ivho  returned  to  Barcelona  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1 41  y  -i 4y8  ajter  a 
period  spent  as  a  student  in  Florence. 

Works  definitely  known  by  this  Span¬ 
ish  master  are  the  altarpiece  oj  San 
Nicolas  oj  Bari,  in  Manresa,  Cata¬ 
lonia;  the  “Transjiguracicm”  in  the 
Barcelona  Cathedral;  and  the  altar- 
piece  of  San  Marcos  in  the  Basilica 
of  Manresa,  the  church  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  life  oj  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola.  In  i go;  the  Louvre  acquired 
four  episodic  panels  describing  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Ceorge  which  formed 
the  sides  of  a  triptych.  Emile  Bertaux 
found  in  the  painting  now  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Art  Institute  the  mis.sing  central 
panel  of  the  altarpiece  and  Marcel 
Dieulqfoy,  another  French  authority 
on  this  school,  attributes  the  painting 
definitely  to  Martorell. 

From  details  of  the  costumes  of  the  figures  in  the  panels  the  jiainting  of  it  is  dated 
asofi4p).  The  little  princess  who  is  being  saved  by  the  gallant  saint  wears  a  crown  of  ^  ,  1  is 

lilies  in  full  bloom,  a  similar  crown  apqieanng  in  a  miniature  painted  by  the  Van  ^OUxbO-ttuig  the  LJcapoiX 


ST.  gEORCfE 


Eycks  in  141CJ  and  in  another  of  their  works  in  14x2.  Jan  Van  Eyck  is  sujiposed  to 
have  visited  Spain  in  1428,  and  it  is  from  him  or  from  his  work  that  .Martorell  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  acquired  bis  knowledge  of  using  oil  /ligmenls  as  a  glaze,  a  thing  unknown 
to  Florentine  painters  of  the  period  when  Martorell  nsited  that  city.  The  piiture  is 
almost  a  painting  in  relief,  for  the  mailed  hand  of  the  saint,  his  lance,  the  wings 
and  snout  of  the  dragon  are  modelled  in  gesso,  a  method  essentially  Spanish. 


Central  Panel  of  a  Triptych 
by 

BENITO  MAKTORELL 

1430 
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CHRISTY  turns  to  the  PORTRAIT 


PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  T.  DEWART 
BY  HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 


Artist  quickly  ^cins  for  himself  a 
neio  reputation  after  lifetime  spent 
as  an  illustrator  •  •  •  by 

WILLIAM  Tvt’CORMICK 

AiNTiNG  and  illustration  cannot  be  mixed,” 
Howard  Chandler  Christy  remarked  one 
day  while  talking  about  his  recent  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  art  world  as  a  painter  of  portraits. 
And  as  proof  of  how  firmly  he  has  held  to  this 
principle  it  may  be  mentioned  that  only  twice  up 
to  the  beginning  of  1921  (in  a  period  of  twenty- 
live  years  during  which  time  he  was  regarded  by 
many  as  the  leading  illustrator  of  America)  had 
he  ever  violated  it.  The  first  of  these  gratifications 
ot  his  lifelong  passion  for  portraiture  occurred 
about  fifteen  years  ago  when  he  painted  a  portrait 
of  Charles  T.  Shone,  and  again  in  1920  when  he 
painted  a  likeness  of  Mrs.  Christy.  But  when  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  paint  portraits  seriously,  he 
pursued  his  new  vocation  with  such  ardor  that 
during  1921  he  completed  thirty  canvases,  and 
this  year  he  has  already  done  a  proportionately 
large  number,  including  his  impressive  portrait 
of  President  Harding. 

To  speak  of  Mr.  Christy’s  passion  for  por¬ 
traiture  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  works  at  it 
is  not  to  indulge  in  phrase-making.  His  quality 
of  earnestness  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  his  life  as 
an  artist;  and  the  gusto  with  which  he  pursues 
painting  now,  alter  all  these  years  of  self-restraint, 
is  only  a  resumption  of  his  practice  during  his 
boyhood  days  of  study  in  the  schools  when  he 
was  often  advised,  in  all  seriousness,  “not  to 
paint  so  much.”  Of  his  capacity  for  sheer,  unre¬ 
mitting  work  his  career  as  an  illustrator  bears 
witness.  He  says:  “I  simply  can’t  remember  how 
many  books  I’ve  illustrated,  nor  how  many  stories. 
I  can’t  be  idle.  When  I  was  painting  with  Chase 
out  at  Shinnecock,  in  his  summer  school,  I  used 
to  make  three  sketches  a  day.  They  thought  I 
did  too  much.  Well,  I  simply  had  to  work.” 

All  through  his  comparatively  brief  career  m 
the  New  York  art  schools  this  capacity  and  desire 
for  work  had  its  reward  in  many  ways.  He  came 
from  Ohio  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old  and 
when  he  was  sixteen  entered  the  Art  Students’ 
League  school  in  the  days  when  it  was  on  Twenty- 
third  Street,  going  next  to  the  school  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  where  within  a 
month  or  two  he  won  a  medal  and  an  honorable 
mention  in  the  competitions.  But  it  was  in  the 
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Chase  class  that  Mr. 

Christy  not  only 
made  the  most  progress  but  developed  the  feeling 
lor  style  and  color  cjuahty  which  is  already  so 
noteworthy  m  his  portraits.  Me  worked  with 
Chase  lor  two  years  and  a  half  and  as  a  residt  of 
that  intimacy  holds  an  admiration  for  the  elder 
artist  that  still  glows  with  fervor  in  his  reminis¬ 
cences  of  him. 

These  memories  are  so  varied  and  so  vivid  that 
once  he  was  asked  by  Chase’s  biographer  to  tell 
her  some  anecdotes;  and  it  is  with  modest  pride 
that  Mr.  Christy  relates  how  all  his  stories  appear 
in  the  life  of  Chase,  not  lor  their  narrator’s  sake, 
but  simply  lor  the  reason  that  they  help  to  make 
Chase’s  lovable  and  admirable  character,  as 
man  anrJ  teacher,  better  known  to  the  world. 


Mr.  Christy’s  recollec¬ 
tions  ol  his  master  go 
back  to  the  famous 
Tenth  Street  studio. 
And  he  tells,  simply  as 
an  illustration  of  the 
waj^  he  was  already 
working  in  those  daj^s 
ol  his  very  young  man¬ 
hood,  of  a  visitor  com¬ 
ing  one  day  and,  after 
watching  him  work  for 
awhile,  asking  h  o  w 
long  he  had  been  paint¬ 
ing.  When  Chase  men¬ 
tioned  the  very  few 
months  that  his  pupil 
had  been  studying,  the 
visitor  burst  out  with, 
“By  golly,  he  paints 
like  a  feller  w'ho’s  been 
painting  sixty  years.” 

Elegance  of  style  was 
the  leading  character¬ 
istic  of  the  art  of  his 
lavorite  teacher  and 
style  together  with  the 
dominant  characteristic 
of  his  original  are  the 
noteworthy  elements  of 
Mr.  Christy’s  portraits. 
To  study  his  present¬ 
ment  of  President 
Harding  is  to  feel  these 
things,  to  have  them 
impressed  on  the  spec¬ 
tator  most  deeply.  Al¬ 
though  It  is  necessarily 
an  oHicial  portrait,  it  is 
redeemed  Irom  the  angularities  ol  its  class  by 
the  simjile  ease  of  the  pose,  its  humanness, 
the  clarity  of  its  representation  of  the  President’s 
charm  of  character.  Most  highly  successful  of 
all  the  achievements  in  this  portrait  is  tlie 
modelling  and  painting  of  the  hands,  that  are 
character  representations  in  themselves  m  their 
ripe  suggestion  of  infinite  patience  and  patient 
strength.  If  the  rest  of  this  portrait  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  these  two  hands  alone  would  identify 
President  flarding  to  all  who  know'  him  or  who 
have  ever  talked  with  him  when  he  was  seated. 

The  “grand  manner,”  a  supreme  achievement 
of  elegance  of  style,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Christy’s 
standing  portrait  of  Mrs.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  which  is  reproduced  m  color  on  another 
page.  Since  this  is  a  casual  age,  most  contempo- 
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rary  American  portraits  ol 
women  have  that  air  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them,  unduly 
but  quite  naturally.  But  Mr. 

Christy  willed  otherwise,  by 
right  of  the  tradition  he 
holds  highest  m  esteem 
and  practice.  He  meant 
this  portrait  to  be  elegant, 
as  befitted  his  subject  and 
her  attributes  of  formal 
garden  and  luxurious  cos¬ 
tume;  he  meant  it  should  be 
in  the  “grand  manner”  ol 
the  tradition  of  Van  Dyck 
and  the  great  British  por¬ 
trait  painters  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  And  he  has 
succeeded  wholly  and  com¬ 
pletely — partly,  it  may  be 
assumed,  for  the  reason 
that  his  subject  helped  him 
in  the  tacit  recognition  ol 
the  fact,  so  seldom  real¬ 
ized  or  admitted  nowadays, 
that  to  have  one’s  portrait 
painted  is  a  great  occasion. 

When  artist  and  subject 
hold  this  idea  in  common 
the  achievement  of  the 
“grand  manner”  in  por¬ 
traiture  is  half  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  outset. 

When  a  painter  mixes 
affection  with  his  colors  a 
note  creeps  into  his  work 
that  is  as  striking,  but  in  a 
very  different  vein,  as  the 
“grand  manner”;  only  then 

it  has  a  grave  tenderness  that  would  be 

...  .  . 

entirely  out  of  consideration  in  conceiving 
a  portrait  in  that  style  or  in  the  mood  of  the 
official.  This  feeling  of  tenderness  is  markedly 
evident  in  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Christy  and  in 
that  of  little  Aliss  Millicent  Roberts,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Airs.  H.  M.  Roberts.  It  glow's  in  the 
wistlulness  of  the  eyes  of  the  artist’s  wife  and  in 
the  fondness  with  which  one  feels  the  lovely 
face  was  painted;  and  it  is  reflected,  a  reflection 
touched  with  sympathy  for  childhood’s  un¬ 
conscious  humor,  in  the  sweet  countenance  of 
little  Aliss  Millicent.  The  painter’s  sensibility  is 
revealed  alike  in  the  seriousness  of  his  young  sub¬ 
ject’s  face  and  air  and  in  the  introduction  into  the 
composition  of  a  favorite  doll.  Mr.  Christy’s  seri¬ 
ous  concern  with  the  importance  of  the  hand  in 
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never  more  strikingly 
conveyed  than  in  the  left  hand  of  this  little  girl 
resting  on  her  bare  knee  and,  as  a  lesser  and 
amusing  note,  the  way  he  has  arranged  the  hand  of 
the  doll  in  an  attitude  of  appeal  and  protection. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  to  the  human¬ 
ness  ol  Air.  Christy’s  portraits  even  when  his 
task  has  been  to  paint  these  for  official  pur¬ 
poses,  to  hang  as  souvenirs  of  past  service  in 
public  buildings.  This  Cjuality  shines  out  of 
his  seated  figure  of  Thomas  G.  Patton,  former 
Postmaster  of  New  York,  which  was  painted 
last  year  to  hang  in  the  New  ^’ork  post 
office.  Not  in  disrcs])cct,  but  in  affection,  to 
use  one  of  Grover  Cleveland’s  remembered 
phrases,  the  original  of  this  portrait  is  always 
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referred  to,  and  gen¬ 
erally  addressed,  as 
“Tom”  Patton.  And 
it  is  “Tom”  Patton 
with  the  quizzical, 
genial  face  and  tlie 
emphasizing  hand  that 
has  been  perpetuated 
here  —  the  American 
political  type,  given  to 
anecdotes  that  compel 
laughter,  partly  from 
their  content,  but  more 
from  the  dry  manner 
of  their  narration.  Tal¬ 
ent  of  a  very  high  order 
shines  in  the  painting 
of  that  right  hand,  a 
hand  bespeaking  the 
American  trait  of  story¬ 
telling  and  which  is  as 
much  a  vital  part  of 
the  subject’s  whole  na¬ 
ture  as  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  powerful,  yet  kindly 
face.  A  souvenir  of  a  political  and 
social  life  now  almost  passed  Ironi 
set  down  in  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Colonel 
George  Soule,  of  New 
Orleans,  which  Mr. 

Christy  painted  in 
that  city  early  in 
1921  while  spending 
a  few  months  in  the 
South.  His  original 
is  a  Civil  War  type 
of  American,  his 
powerful  head  and 
face  and  hands  being 
as  much  a  part  of  his 
time  as  his  old-fash- 
ioned  cuffs,  his 
jewelled  shirt  -  pin, 
and  his  low  collar 
and  black  tie. 

It  has  been  said 
that  with  “style” 

Mr.  Christy  insists 
on  realizing  the  spirit 
of  his  subject;  this  is 
especially  the  case 
m  the  maidenly  gay- 
ety  and  lightsome¬ 
ness  of  spirit  of  his 
“Miss  Lieta  Nelson” 
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and  the  formal  gra¬ 
cious  stateliness  of  the 
full  -  length  figure  of 
Mrs.  William  T.  Dew¬ 
art.  In  both  of  these 
portraits  he  has  carried 
intention  to  realization 
with  a  suavity  ol  brush- 
work  that  is  as  ingra¬ 
tiating  as  is  the  charm 
of  his  originals.  A 
quality  added  to  this 
suavity  is  the  cpiality  of 
fresh  spontaneity  which 
is  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
Mr.  Christy’s  work  as 
an  illustrator  and  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  American 
magazine  cover — an  art 
peculiarly  national. 
The  creations  of  Ameri¬ 
can  illustrators,  in  fact, 
find  Europe  with  but 
little  in  comparison,  for 
this  field  of  illustration  has  been 
and  IS  vigorously  stimulated  by 
the  stage  is  the  multiplicity  of  American  periodicals.  To 

this  painter,  color 
quality  should  be  like 
a  tone  in  music,  lus¬ 
trous,  plangent,  sig¬ 
nificant.  And  he  car¬ 
ries  this  theory  out 
through  a  palette 
ranging  from  the  so¬ 
briety  of  Bach  (to 
preserve  his  figure) 
to  the  stately  sonor¬ 
ities  of  Wagner  and 
the  sweet  amenities 
of  Gounod,  with  an 
ear  and  eye  leaning 
and  glancing  toward 
color  evocations 
awakened  by  De¬ 
bussy  and  Charpen- 
tier.  Mr.  Christy’s 
taste  in  music,  as  in 
lorm  and  color,  stops 
at  a  very  sharply  de¬ 
fined  place.  But  it  is 
a  place  that  makes  for 
strength  in  his  art 
as  a  portrait  painter. 
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direction  of  the 
/  modern  movement  in 
landscape  is  toward 
strength.  Rising  from  Ce¬ 
zanne,  whose  paysages  show 
the  distortions  oi  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  realization,  or  the 
necessary  unhnaiity  ol  research,  it  gives  us  a 
sense  of  the  static  inditference  ot  the  natural  world 
to  man’s  restless  desire  to  possess.  It  broke 
sharply  with  that  smooth  peace  of  the  pastoral 
earth  w-e  find  in  Daubigny,  or  w'ith  the  grandiose 
theatrical  scene  ol  Courbet.  The  will  to  control 
nature  to  aesthetic  ordinance  in  painting  became 
with  the  young  men  an  assigned  and  conspicuous 
order,  conventional  when  opposed  to  Impression¬ 
ism.  The  result  has  olten  been  the  dry  magnetism 
of  the  ugly,  and  the  order,  when  not  fundamental, 
has  appeared  chaotic.  But  a  perusal  of  the 
diligent  topography  of  the  Artistes  Fra^icais,  1922, 
can  hardly  fail  to  convince  the  wavering  that  the 
“new”  art  has  conlerred  upon  us  aesthetic  values 
in  its  comprehension  of  the  landscape,  co-related 
to  the  contemporary  human  spirit.  “Modernism” 
ripens.  A  few  men  have  already  found  them¬ 
selves  with  respect  to  it.  In  them,  personal  self- 
expression  begins  to  function  authentically  and 


to  manipulate  and  qualify 
laws  that  by  their  unex¬ 
plored  and  novel  potentiali¬ 
ties  overpowered  and,  in  a 
measure,  sterilized,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  group,  as  we 
see  them  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Independants.  Among  those  who  have 
thus  digested  the  radical  elements  of  the  last 
twenty  years  is  Charles  Mall  Thorndike,  remark¬ 
able  for  his  somewhat  isolated  devotion  to  pure 
landscape  and  indilference  to  the  figure,  in  a 
day  when  his  colleagues  by  applying  their 
technique  to  every  genre  have  avoided  specializa¬ 
tion.  Given  the  affinities  of  his  w'ork,  its  limita¬ 
tion  places  concretely  before  us  the  exact  contri¬ 
bution  ol  the  modern  movement  to  landscape,  and 
with  especial  interest,  because  we  see  it  through 
a  defined  temperament. 

Born  in  Pans  of  American  parents,  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
dike  early  came  under  the  inlluence  ol  the  Ecole. 
He  studied  at  Julien’s,  in  the  ateliers  of  Jean  Paul 
Laurens,  Benjamin  Constant,  but  soon  sought 
outside  the  olficial  academies  a  different  under¬ 
standing  of  painting  from  the  one  they  taught. 
At  a  time,  when,  as  he  himself  says,  it  was 
necessary  to  hide  in  order  to  admire  the  master 
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Impressionists,  such  as  Monet, 

Pissarro,  Sisley,  he  was  drawn 
with  the  majority  of  his  French  comrades  by  the 
charm  of  this  movement  that  brought  in  a  new 
emphasis  and  broke  with  the  tiresome  tradition  of 
the  school.  Later  he  was  filled  with  enthusiasm 
lor  Cezanne,  proclaiming,  “Fie  is  our  god!”  but 
he  remained  outside  Cubism.  Now  he  feels  that 
a  technique  conforming  to  exactly  determined 
rules  is  not  suitable  to  every  temperament,  and, 
moreover,  the  choice  of  means  is  secondarju  He 
aims  to  paint  honestly  and  sincerely,  to  seek  a 
good  composition  with  unity  of  values,  to  avoid 
the  tricks  that  make  painting  agreeable  to  the 
Ignorant  and  insignificant  to  the  connoisseur. 

In  1914  Mr.  Thorndike  had  a  sensational 
success  at  Reitlinger’s  with  landscapes  that  were 
analyzed  by  the  French  critics  as  “brutal”  (a 
word  dear  to  the  Parisian),  daring  in  color  and 
exuberant.  The  four  following  years  burled  him 
m  the  war  and  in  spite  of  a  Croix  de  Guerre  for 
bravery  and  exceptional  conduct,  he  emerged 
sensible  of  four  years  lost  from  his  art.  In  his  first 
one-man  show  since  the  war  at  Bernheim’s  last 
Spring,  the  same  critics  discovered  that  while  still 
“brutal”  in  execution,  his  color  had  subsided  to  a 
lower  key.  Had  I  the  space,  I  might  remark  that 
the  so-called  brutality  of  Mr.  Thorndike  is 
entirely  an  illusion.  The  hearty  manner  of  a  big 
man  that  masks  a  shrinking  sensitiveness  is  easily 


mistaken;  and  the  vigorous 
brushing  that  carries  a  vibrating 
and  passionate  sensibility  is  by  the  unobservant 
misnamed.  The  tonality  that  has  resulted  in  his 
last  work  is  the  maturing  of  the  techniciue  for  a 
stronger  personal  utterance  and  by  it  is  attained 
that  rare  union  in  modern  painting,  solidity 
combined  with  brilliance. 

By  temperament  a  paysagiste,  Mr.  Thorndike 
works  in  pleinair,  and  finds  the  self-expression  at 
which  he  aims,  involved  completely  in  the  objecti¬ 
fying  of  the  scene.  He  gives  us  a  powerful  land¬ 
scape,  sure  in  execution  and  modern  in  style.  A 
discreet  splendor  burns  under  the  soft  broad 
modulations  of  color  with  which  he  envelops  the 
tormented  planes  of  the  modelled  earth.  The 
rhythm  is  curiously  personal,  as  is  the  light 
saturating  leaves  or  the  bloom  of  almonds.  One 
can  hardly  enumerate  his  many  exquisite  cjuali- 
ties,  the  value  he  gives  a  low  rock-fence,  masonry 
radiating  sun;  his  reading  of  the  many  laces  of 
the  mountains  under  many  aspects  of  sky.  He 
has  an  impulsive  love  of  a  rugged  scene.  A  red 
mountain  and  a  swartliy  green  mountain  are 
touched  by  storm:  between  is  one  ol  those  gaps 
that  lets  the  blue  into  a  valley,  a  valley  of  slopes 
covered  with  gray-violet  stones  beneath  gray 
rain-filled  clouds.  Mountains  silhouette  many 
of  his  horizons.  They  are  rooted  there,  solid,  a 
volume  against  a  usually  frank,  clear  azure,  with 
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a  strong  eye-like  sparkle. 

They  present  that  physiog¬ 
nomy  almost  legendary  in  its  emotional  reach,  an 
alluring  grimness,  that  sets  up  in  us  the  passion 
for  climbing,  the  urge  called  aspiration  and  the 
ambitious  desire  ol  the  beyond. 

Such  paintings  provoke  dreams  in  us,  because 
they  lorm  an  artist’s  world  ordered  according  to 
his  inner  demand.  Fervidly  eschewing  rhetoric,  he 
nevertheless  awakens  in  us  a  romantic  response 
to  the  formal  beauty  of  nature.  This  is  the  range 
of  an  artist  who  vigorously  and  out  of  a  native 
and  ardent  impulse  realizes  for  us  through  his 
medium  the  living  reality  of  landscape.  By  it 
he  disturbs  in  us  a  deep  earth-instinct,  our  primi¬ 
tive  and  partly  mythical  attachment  to  our 
planet.  Finding  his 
own  soul  in  the 
locality,  he  thus,  by 
the  subtle  anthro¬ 
pomorphism  of  self- 
expression  through 
painting,  re-estab¬ 
lishes  in  us  a  rec¬ 
ognition  ol  our 
perhaps  forgotten 
intimacy  with  the 
valleys,  the  hills 
and  the  trees.  Not 
that  he  claims  these 
pow'ers.  Thorndike 


is  as  simple  and  humble 
toward  his  art  as  Corot 
is  said  to  have  been,  as, 
indeed,  we  especially  find 
Corot  in  his  exquisite 
but  little  known  nudes. 
But  Thorndike,  having 
come  to  maturity  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  having  with 
will  and  cllort  defined 
his  own  being,  attains 
this  result,  automatic¬ 
ally,  as  it  were,  Irom  the 
sensitive  spectator. 

What  may  prove  to 
be  the  supreme  message 
of  landscape  through  the 
American  character  is 
here  touched  upon.  We 
have  no  tradition  of 
courtly  parks,  and  as  yet 
we  do  not  associate  with 
the  pastoral  with  our 
have  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
the  lesser  nature- 


any  spontaneity 
country;  but  we 
Burroughs,  not  to  mention 
lovers  in  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Bryant  and  a  host 
of  poets  and  prosateurs,  such  as  Frost,  Arlington 
Robinson,  Lanier  and  the  neglected  Hovey, 
Americans  in  their  literature  and  in  their  painting 
have  expressed  man’s  relation  to  the  wilderness, 
or  the  pantheistic  fusion  of  self  with  the  earth’s 
moment.  Even  their  farms  have  a  touch  ot 
“wild  Eden’’  in  them;  and  Thorndike,  though  he 
has  transposed  the  Corsican  scene,  the  Provenyal, 
shows,  by  his  choice  of  motif,  his  insistence  on  the 
opposition  of  the  tamed  and  the  untamed, 
with  the  consequent  emotional  emphasis,  that  the 
New  England  vision — the  sense  ol  the  farther 

wilderness,  and  the 
romance  of  it — is  in 
him.  His  portrayal 
of  Brittany,  as  we 
sec  it  in  “L’lle-a-, 
Bois,’’  as  we  see  it 
in  certain  uncom- 
r  o  m  i  s  i  n  g  1  y 
reserved  an  d 
rugged  sketches 
brought  from  the 
Cotes-du-Nord  this 
summer,  enforce 
the  estimate.  This 
intrinsic  quality, 
the  power  to  ex¬ 
press  man’s  primi¬ 
tive  joy  in  nature. 


“VALLEE  DE  LA 

lubianne”  by 
CHARLES  THORNDIKE 
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has  never  flourished  in 
the  French  paysage, 
which  tends  to  suggest 
man’s  artful  refinement 
of  the  land.  Belonging 
to  what  doubtless  will  be 
classilied  historically  as 
the  school  of  Cezanne,  in 
which  we  find  De  Segon- 
zac,  Marchand,  Vlaminck 
and  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Independants  and 
the  salon  d’ Aulomne  who 
have  not  followed  Ma¬ 
tisse,  he  differs  Irom  them 
in  the  emotional  essence 
underlying  his  specializa¬ 
tion.  Marchand  imposes 
his  conscious  reason  on 
the  landscape  and  is 
seen  to  better  advantage 
in  the  faubourgs  of  Paris. 

De  Segonzac  uses  the 
paysage  more  for  a  means  of  squeezing  out 
tubes  of  pigment  and  thus  producing  a  bas- 
relief  of  plasticized  color,  than  as  the  objectifying 
of  an  inner  need  for  woods  or  mountains.  The 
transversals  and  uprights  of  Vlaminck,  carrying 
the  bitter  reds  and  sooty  blacks  of  his  palette, 
are  remote  from  the  mystical  (and  character¬ 
istically  American)  association  with  nature  that 
we  feel  even  in  Thorndike’s  backgrounds  to  vil¬ 
lages  and  churches. 

Thorndike  has  achieved  the  immensely  dif¬ 
ficult:  he  has  assimilated  all  influences  and  yet 
remained  personal.  His  Brittany  paintings  are 
fine  evidence  of  this.  Those  he  has  just  brought 
back  show  an  even  further  development  of  his  will 
to  unaffected  and  honest  expression  oi  the  verit¬ 
able  self.  One  in  particular  embodies  his  frame  ol 
mind,  a  distaste  for 


verbalism,  a  clean- 
to-the-bone  writing 
of  his  own  Brittany 
mood,  with  its  trees 
thick  and  tight  with 
foliage  massed  in 
the  middle-ground, 
its  hard  white  sky 
reflected  in  water, 
its  modelled  fore¬ 
ground.  In  these 
trees  contrejour,  the 
presentment  of  vol¬ 
ume  reminds  us  of 
Theodore  Rous- 


TERRAssEs,  PROVENCE  seuii.  But  tlic  ambieiice  of 

lARLES  HALL  THORNDIKE  n't 

light, fluid  and  softly  gleam¬ 
ing,  that  confers  the  living  quality  of  the  verdure, 
IS  of  Impressionism.  Bretagne,  withholding  in  ac- 
cpiaintance  like  her  canny  people,  is  here  inter¬ 
preted  out  ol  the  artist’s  vital  experience  with  her. 
Sustaining  this  veil  ol  elastic  and  polychromatic 
air  is  what  we  call  “construction,”  the  con¬ 
scious  relation  of  the  planes,  that  resistance 
of  earth,  the  objects  it  bears,  the  very  clouds 
above  it,  which  results  in  cohesion.  In  this 
way  we  have  not  merely  the  static  force  of 
breathless  nature  as  Rousseau  conceived  it,  but 
that  potential  dynamism  of  the  outer  world 
Cezanne  so  stubbornly  sought  to  realize.  His  form 
is  further  nourished  and  qualified  by  an  ineradi¬ 
cable  Anglo-Saxon  sympathy  that  gives  him  in¬ 
creasingly  funda¬ 
mental  reactions  to 
Constable  and 
Cromc.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  predict 
that  the  ensemble 
he  shows  this  fall  at 
the  Kingore  galleries 
in  New  Vork  will 
c  o  n  f  i  r  m  in  t  h  c 
minds  ol  serious 
American  critics  his 
exceptional  mean¬ 
ing  as  a  landscapist. 

“maison  bretonne” 

BV  CHARLES  THORNDIKE 
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OLD  SALEM  MANTEL  hy  SAMUEL  MclNTYRE 

Tbe  interesting  example  of  the  work  of  this  famous  wood  carver  arid  designer  ivas 
originally  in  the  Elias  Haskett  Derby  home,  one  of  the  finest  mansions  ever  built 
in  Salem,  and  is  now  in  the  Cook-Oliver  house.  Its  setting,  with  tbe  background  of 
pictorial  wall  paper  dating  from  about  eighteen  hundred  serves  to  enhance  its  charm 
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FIREPLACE  WITH  MULBERRY  TILES  IN  THE  ROVALL  HOUSE  IN  MEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CLASSIC  Colonial  FIREPLACES 


ITCHERY  lies  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  blazing 
log  that  sings  so 
cheerily  on  the  hearth,  in 
the  lurking  forks  of  flame 
that  dance  so  merrily  up 
the  chimney  breast,  send¬ 
ing  jovial,  flickering  fingers  of  light  into  the  room, 
casting  fantastic  shadows  over  furnishings  and 
walls.  In  the  dusky  gloaming,  what  a  luxury  to 
gather  familiarly  around  the  fireplace,  dreamily 
watching  pictures  fashion  themselves  in  and  out 
of  the  glowing  frame,  pictures  that  are  our  rare 
memories  of  days  long  passed  and  gone,  that 
carry  us  back  to  the  period  when  some  emigrant 
ancestor  lighted  the  first  hearth  fire  in  the  humble 
log  cabin  that  he  called  home.  In  imagination  we 
open  the  batten  door,  entering  that  pioneer  room 
with  its  huge  fireplace  in  which  are  piled  logs  that 
crackle  merrily,  leaping  into  white  sheets  as  the 
boys  throw  handfuls  of  hickory  shavings  on  the 
fire  or  punch  the  back  log  with  a  long  iron,  wishing 
they  had  as  many  shillings  as  there  were  sparks 
darting  up  the  chimney.  In  those  old  days  the 
light  played  over  smoke  stained  joist,  decorated 
with  twisted  rings  of  pumpkins,  strings  of  scarlet 
peppers  and  festoons  of  apples,  and  even  by 


reflection  lit  up  the  pewter 
chargers  that  stood  at  at¬ 
tention  on  the  wooden  man¬ 
tel.  On  the  settle  inside 
the  fireplace  grandmother 
would  sit  knitting  home¬ 
spun  stockings,  while  the 
good  wife,  dressed  in  linsey-woolsey  gown  and 
red  petticoat,  would  step  lightly  back  and  forth 
beside  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  good  man  would 
patiently  whittle  handles  for  axes  and  plows  and 
spades,  tines  for  cradles,  or  stocks  for  guns. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  first  fireplaces  that  we 
would  dwell  upon,  fascinating  and  dear  as  the 
subject  may  be,  but  rather  of  their  artistic 
successors,  so  beautifully  designed  when  wealth 
had  flowed  freely  into  the  community  and  better 
houses  replaced  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  first 
settlers.  For  the  large  square  mansions  built  in 
the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  ofttimes  by  merchant  princes  who  had 
amassed  large  fortunes  in  trade  with  foreign  lands, 
contained  wonderful  hand-tooled  fireplaces,  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  interior  woodwork  designed  by  crafts¬ 
men  who  had  a  sure  instinct  for  beauty  and 
simplicity.  They  were  in  perfect  harmony,  with 
mouldings  showing  crisp,  cjuamt  carving — worthy 


Their  simple  beauty  was 
derated  from  England  and 
lost  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  . by 
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style  dating  back  to  the  Dutch 
models  that  were  in  high  favor 
during  Grinling  Gibbons’  regime, 
more  especially  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary;  they  de¬ 
picted  either  Bible  scenes  or 
classic  figures  in  colors.  These 
stood  high  among  the  many  lire- 
place  motives  in  the  home,  more 
especially  when  the  glittering 
brass  lender  and  lireplace  fittings 
were  added,  including  the  fire¬ 
side  chair,  olten  a  reproduction 
ol  an  old  Flemish  one.  Thus  was 
constructed  a  snug  ingle  nook, 
both  charming  and  inviting. 

With  the  increased  use  of 
panelling,  lormal  employment 
ol  it  was  introduced  over  the 
lireplace.  Many  overmantel 
panels  had  crude  paintings  on 
them,  lollowing  the  example  of 
English  country  houses.  One 
ol  them  still  in  existence  shows  a 
hunting  scene  in  which  the  horses 
and  riders  are  all  cpiaintly  out 
ol  drawing,  but  smoke  and  age 
have  so  darkened  both  w'ood  and 
pigment  that  one  has  to  imagine 
the  lormer  rich  coloring. 

It  was  in  the  Royall  House 
at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  built  in  1735,  that 
mulberry  colored  tiles  first  faced  the  splayed  sides 

of  the  fireplace,  and 
there  was  a  small  iron 
lireback,  a  rare  luxury 
in  those  times.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  fire¬ 
place  and  deeply  re¬ 
cessed  windows,  still 
preserved,  is  particu¬ 
larly  impressive,  retain¬ 
ing.  a  classic  feeling  of 
restraint  along  with  the 
vigorous  air  of  ship 
carving. 

In  the  Lee  Mansion 
at  Marblehead,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  built  in  1768 
from  timbers  brought 
over  seas  m  the  owner’s 
vessels,  we  find  several 
beautiful  fireplaces. 
That  in  the  living  room, 
faced  with  marble,  is 
characterized  by  foli- 


A  SIMPLE  MANTEL  IN  ONE 
OF  THE  CHAMBERS  IN  THE 
COOK-OLIVEH  HOUSE 


MCINTYRE  MANTEL  IN  THE  ASSEMBI  V  HOUSE  IN  SALEM, 
WHERE  SOME  OF  HIS  FINEST  CAR\TNG  IS  SHOW'N 


souvenirs  ol  a  cultured 
race  ol  art  workmen 
whose  handicralt  still 
continues  to  please  and 
delight  the  eye. 

These  abounded  in 
graceful  lines  and  clas¬ 
sic  details.  They  were 
at  lirst  English  inter¬ 
pretations.  Those  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  period  allowed 
the  introduction  ol  im¬ 
pressive  carving,  which 
became  modihed  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to 
meet  architectural  pro¬ 
blems.  Many  ol  them, 
too,  had  pictorial  tiles 
set  into  the  fireplace,  a 
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ated  brackets  and  by  festoons  in 
the  panel.  The  shallow  heavy 
mantel  shelf  and  squat  brackets 
are  typical  of  the  eigliteenth 
century  mansions  designed  by 
English  architects.  The  carving 
has  a  special  interest  as  it 
reflects  the  individuality  of  the 
English  woodcarver,  Grinling 
Gibbons,  for  it  diflers  markedly 
from  all  the  later  relief  decora¬ 
tions  that  expressed  the  Adams’ 
influence.  Here  the  carvings 
show  a  certain  bold  unity,  while 
the  pendant  bunches  ol  grapes 
and  the  festoons  of  roses  are 
surely  typical  oi  the  work  oi 
Gibbons’  followers,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  fine  enough  to  be 
from  the  great  woodcarver’s 
own  hands,  as  shown  in  an  over 
mantel  decoration  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  in  New  York. 
As  said,  before,  there  are  many 
fireplaces,  in  fact  one  in  every 
room,  in  this  old  mansion  where 
Washington  was  entertained  so 
lavishly.  One  in  particular  with 
two  heavy  panels  above  the  fire¬ 
place  showed  a  facing  of  colored 


FIREPLACE  AND  MANTEL¬ 
PIECE  SHOWING  THE  GRIN¬ 
LING  GIBBONS  INFLUENCE 

mentation.  There  is  in 
the  Pierce  -  Nichols 
house  at  Salem,  built  in 
1782,  a  fine  example  of 
this  artist’s  work. 
Small  pilasters  sur¬ 
mount  the  mantel  shelf 
and  another  shell  runs 
Irorn  mantel  to  cornice, 
the  variation  in  detail 
being  charming,  as  the 
larger  outer  ones  are 
lluted  and  stand  on  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  dado 
as  bases.  Their  com¬ 
posite  capitals  are  in 
s  y  m  p  a  t  h  y  w  1 1  h  the 
scpiare  form  and  are 
unusually  ornamental, 

■A  MCINTYRE  MANTEL  SUR¬ 
MOUNTED  BY  A  GILT  AND 
WHITE  MIRROR 


pictorial  tiles,  above  which  is  a 
heavy  molded  frame 
but  no  mantel  shelf.  On 
either  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place  are  fluted  pilasters 
mounted  on  a  high  base 
and  supporting  a  pro¬ 
jection  in  the  cornice. 

With  the  advent  of 
wood  carving  as  a  fine 
art  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  fireplace 
reached  the  zenith  of  its 
popularity,  and  it  was 
when  the  large  square 
Colonial  houses  in  Sa¬ 
lem  came  into  existence 
that  the  designers,  more 
especially  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  realizing  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  could 
be  used,  made  it  a 
fascinating  object  of 
art  by  endowing  it  with 
a  wealth  of  simple  orna- 
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picked  out  with  daisy  medallions  to  match  those 
in  the  frieze  of  the  room,  while  the  architraxe 
bears  a  delicate  lloral  festoon  and  cameo-like 
medallions  enclosed  in  a  bead  molding.  The  most 
charming  fireplace  of  all  in  this  historic  house, 
however,  is  in  the  del  time  parlor.  The  mantel 
shows  garlands  and  delicate  ornamentation. 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  mantel  mirror  in 
white  and  gold,  that  fits  so  charmingly  into  the 
delicately  hand  tooled  frame,  a  wedding  gift 
to  the  hrst  bride  ot  the  great  mansion,  lor  whom 
the  parlor  was  fitted  up. 

After  McIntyre 
came  under  the  direct 
inlluence  of  the  design 
book  ol  the  brothers 
Adam,  there  was  a 
change  in  his  workman¬ 
ship:  It  became  more 
conventional,  as  is 
shown  in  the  Cabot- 
Lowe  house  in  Salem, 
built  in  1802,  where  a 
very  line  mantel  with 
detail  has  historic  in¬ 
terest.  It  takes  as  a 
motif  the  American 
eagle,  which  did  not 
appear  in  carving  or  in 
mirror  frames  until 
about  the  year  1800, 
several  years  after  the 
close  ol  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.  Sheaves  of 
wheat  and  delicate  fes¬ 
toons,  together  with 
oval  medallions  and 
bead  moldings,  upheld  the  old 
McIntyre  standard  of  sturdy 
beauty,  which  was  soon  to 
depart  Irom  American  decoration.  The  later 
type  ol  McIntyre  fireplaces  are  marked  by  a 
thinner  and  broader  mantel  shelf,  while  the 
slender  colonnettes  are  typical  of  the  excessive 
refinement  that  in  reality  came  Irom  France,  and 
one  might  almost  claim  that  most  of  the  mantels 
designed  alter  1800  belonged  to  a  decadent  period, 
m  which  perfection  of  detail  and  devotion  to 
convention  brought  about  a  pleasant  daintiness 
that  was  in  no  wise  comparable  to  the  vigorous 
quality  of  the  earlier  examples. 

Various  now  motifs  began  to  appear  in  the 
embellishment  of  early  nineteenth  century  man¬ 
tels.  In  the  center  of  the  architrave  eagles, 
or  insignia  compounded  of  the  eagle  and  other 
patriotic  emblems,  often  occupied  an  oval  moulded 


medallion  or  were  simply  carved  in  relief.  Now 
and  again  festoons  or  horns  of  plenty  occupied  the 
spaces  on  either  side  of  the  central  design.  Baskets 
of  llowcrs  and  bow-knots  might  appear  in  the 
center  or  be  used  in  a  smaller  scale  for  other 
spaces.  The  proiecting  parts  of  the  architrave 
above  the  colonnettes,  or  pilasters  more  often 
bore  sheaves  ol  wheat,  but  sometimes  llowers  or 
medallions  ol  various  motifs  were  found.  There 
were  also  classic  figures,  seated  or  dancing,  in  a 
central  panel,  as  well  as  triglyphs  and  bosses. 

One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  many 
McIntyre  mantels  Is 
found  in  the  Cook- 
Oliver  house  at  Salem. 
This  was  originally  in 
the  Elias  flaskett 
Derby  house,  that  stood 
on  Market  Scjuare  in 
the  historic  old  town — 
the  most  elegant  man¬ 
sion  ever  built  in  the 
city,  with  elaborate  gar¬ 
dens  terraced  down  to 
the  water’s  edge.  In 
its  present  home  it 
stands  a  poem  of  classic 
architecture,  and  above 
it  IS  a  wonderful  wall 
paper  in  bright  colors 
that  was  placed  there 
about  1800. 

There  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  reason  lor 
Colonial  classic  detail 
in  mantels,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  eliminates 
elilorescent,  distracting,  or  top 
heavy  design.  A  mantel  of  this 
type  naturally  suggests  as  complements  simply  a 
clock  and  a  pair  ol  candlesticks,'  for  the  reason  that 
these  obiects  carry  out  and  repeat  the  basic  lines — 
something  w'hich  numerous  and  haphazardly  placed 
vases  do  not.  Early  fireplaces  Earned  with  mold¬ 
ings  were  in  the  purest  ol  taste.  Even  in  the  later 
ones,  such  as  that  in  the  Royall  House,  which 
maintained  not  only  the  fireplace  structure  but 
the  added  support  of  the  cornice,  there  was  pre¬ 
served  a  beauty  and  vigor  which  the  congealed 
styles  that  finally  took  their  place  sadly  lacked. 

The  final  debasement  came  wdth  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machine  made  mouldings.  Mantels 
became  a  frame,  any  frame,  for  a  hole  in  the 
wall  in  which  a  gas  log  or  an  asbestos  grate  took 
the  place  of  a  lire. 


A  TILED  HREPLACE  WITH  TYIMCAL  GIRAN¬ 
DOLE  MIRROR  IN  THE  CHIMNEY  BREAST 
IN  THE  SALTONSTALL  HOUSE,  HAVERHILL 
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*^WoulcL  You  Like  to  be  Cubed  ? 


li  ^ ANY  great  sculptors  have  toyed  with  the  principles 
Iv  I  C’utism  only  to  turn  back  into  other  fields,  and 
still  others  have  gone  through  a  Cubistic  period  to 
emerge  on  the  other  side  with  a  definite  and  permanent  gam 
in  structural  values  and  in  simplicity  and  strength  oj  model¬ 
ling.  Such  are  Archipenko,  Scharjf,  Brancusi  and  Metzner. 
But  oj  all  those  who  have  remained  substantially  true  to  the 
tenets  of  the  original  Cubists,  who  have  stayed  in  the  fold, 
doubtless  the  greatest  is  William  Wauer,  whose  portrait  busts 
are  illustrated  herewith. 

In  his  geometrical  vision  of  things,  his  accentuation  of 
planes,  and  his  sharpening  and  shaping  of  the  angles  separat¬ 
ing  planes,  he  is  patently  relying  chiejly  on  Cubistic  means. 
If  there  is  at  times  an  arbitrary  playing-about  with  the  angles 
for  ornamental  effect,  an  occasional  hit  of  flourish  for  its  own 
sake,  as  instanced  in  parts  of  the  Basserinann  bead,  such 
purely  surface  qualities  disappear  at  other  times  in  the  well- 
realized  structural  solidity  of  a  piece  like 
the  Rudolf  Bliimner  bust. 

The  very  angular  “Self-portrait"  might 
he  guessed  as  belonging  to  an 
earlier  period,  when  the  sculptor 
was  devoting  himself  more  to  the 
study  and  realization  of  the  creed 
of  Cubism  than  to  the  e.xpression 
of  something  of  his  own:  it  has  a 
theoretical  and  academic  look. 

But  in  the  other  two  busts  he  has 


SELF  PORTRAIT 
BY 

WILLIAM  WAUER 


PORTRAIT  BUST  OF 
RUDOLF  BLUMNER 
BY  WILLIAM  WAUER 


ORTR  A  I T 
AI  BERT  BASSERMANN 
THE  ACTOR 
BY  WILLIAM  WAUER 


made  bis  technical  nethod 
more  the  tool  of  bis  own 
vision.  They  mark  not  only 
the  high  point  touched  in 
this  particular  sort  of  sculpture 
but  an  achievement  that  would  be 
interesting  and  arresting  in  any 
company.  The  Basserinann  por¬ 
trait  has  an  additional  extraneous 
interest  in  the  fact  that  the  subject 
is  one  of  Germany’s  foremost 
actors — what  we  would  call  a  great 
“star." 

In  America  the  ivork  of  J. 
Moivbray-Clarke  is  most  compar¬ 
able  to  Waiter’s.  In  the  sculpture 
of  the  American  artist,  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  portraits  and  symbolic  figures,  there  is  a  marked 
similaritv  of  feeling.  In  France,  those  of  the  sculptors  who  have 
remained  in  the  Cubist  tradition  have,  in  general,  a  more  analyti¬ 
cal  quality  in  their  work.  It  is  more  abstract  and  the  forms  more 
purely  geometrical,  seeming  to  have  greater  design  and  more 
internal  movement,  and  less  of  the  representative  element. 

H^aiier’s  U’ork  is  known  chiefly  through  exhibitions  at  “Der 
Sturm,’’  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  radical 
BUST  OF  art  centers  in  Germany.  It  is  by  courtesy 
of  Der  Sturm  Gallery  that  the  photographs 
are  reproduced. 


While  other  sculptors  used  Cubism  as  a 
structural  starting  point,  Witliam  W'auer 
of  Germany  has  remained  true  to  its 

tenets  '  1,1/  gHELDON  CHENEY 
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.4;  the  U>}>  oj  the  page  is  slunvn  a  sixteenth  century 
Italian  marriage  chest,  the  panels  representing  an 
allegory  of  war  and  peace;  at  left,  a  sixteenth  century 
Brescian  cassone  illustrating  the  development  of  scul])- 
tural  ornamentation  (photograph  by  courtesy  of  P.  W. 
French  and  Company);  below,  a  High  Renaissance 
chest,  carved  and  gilded,  with  jianels  depicting  the 
Journey  of  Tobit.  I  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Duveen 
Brothers.) 


ITALIAN  CHESTS  OF  CARVED  WALNUT 
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The  CHEST  in  ART  HISTORY 


/N  some  remote  day, 
ages  before  artists 
thought  them  worthy  of 
pictorial  notation,  man 
created  the  chest.  Of  what 
its  earliest  form  was  we 
have  no  record,  although 
we  can  surmise  that  its  origin  was  not  unlike  that 
of  the  primitive  canoe,  since  there  is  still  preserved 
in  England  a  rude  chest  coming  down  from  Saxon 
times  in  which  the  lid  is  fashioned  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  bark  remaining  on  the 
halved  and  hollowed  log.  But,  ages  before  this 
crude  specimen  was  made,  the  chest  in  ancient 
Egypt  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  used  by 
the  priests  in  their  ceremonial  processions,  the 
earliest  of  these  recorded  on  her  monuments 
being  a  very  ornate  receptacle,  w'ith  a  figure  of 
some  goddess  standing  on  the  lid,  that  is  borne 
by  two  priests. 

Religion,  finance  and  domestic  utility  all  used 
and  developed  the  chest  from  the  earliest  times; 
and  under  the  first  and  last  of  these  three  in¬ 
fluences  the  chest  grew  to  be  an  object  of  won¬ 
drous  beauty.  The  coffer  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
sometimes  called  a  “treasury,”  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  great  bank  vaults  of  to-day  and 
there  was  such  a  demand  for  these 
strong-boxes  that  there  appears  even 
to  have  been  a  Guild  of  Cofferers.  The 
church  used  these  treasure  chests  in 
profusion;  and  the  life  of  Francois  Vil¬ 
lon  w'as  tragically  encoded  in  the  rob¬ 
bing  of  such  a  receptacle  in  the  chapel 
of  the  College  of  Navarre,  in  Paris. 

Herewith  is  reproduced  a 
superb  example  of  one  of 
these  strong-boxes  or  cof¬ 
fers  of  the  late  medieval 
period  with  the  lid  raised 
to  reveal  the  elaborate 
lock.  This  masterpiece  of 
the  cofferer’s  craft  has  a 
plate  of  pierced  and 
polished  iron  that 
covers  the  lock,  the 
boss  in  the  center 
showing  through  it 
when  in  place. 

Classic  Rome  knew 
and  preserved  the 
chest,  Juvenal  and 
Ovid  both  make  ref¬ 


erences  to  them,  and  their 
use  and  numbers  grew 
through  the  Dark  Ages, 
one  of  the  various  forms 
of  chests  in  use  then  and 
for  centuries  after  in  Eng¬ 
land  —  the  “almerie”  or 
“dole  cupboard” — being  illustrated  in  Froissart’s 
Chronicles  and  mentioned  in  the  Morte  d’ Arthur. 

Picture  and  legend  ends,  and  actual  examples 
of  ancient  chests  begin,  with  the  twelfth  century, 
some  of  wdiich  are  m  a  remarkable  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation  considering  domestic  conditions  in  that 
era.  The  combination  of  rush-covered  stone 
floors  and  the  habit  of  throwing  table  refuse  down 
into  the  rush  floor-covering  created  a  mass  of 
matter  that  rotted  the  lower  parts  of  these  chests, 
as  well  as  the  other  simple  furniture  of  the  time, 
until  they  became  as  spongy  as  cork  and  were 
discarded.  But  in  French  and  English  museums 
and  old  cathedrals  and  churches  many  of  these 
early  chests  are  still  preserved.  In  the  Cluny 
Aluseum  there  is  a  superb  thirteenth  century 
coffer,  the  front  of  which  is  decorated  with 
carving  showing  twelve  knights  in  complete 
armor,  the  lid  being  a  marvellous  example 

of  Gothic  wood- 
carver’s  craft.  In  the 
Louvre  and  in  the 
museums  of  Orleans 
and  Troyes  there  are 
chests  that  are  mar¬ 
vellous  illustrations  of 
Gothic  decorative  art. 
And  on  the  stalls  of 
the  Amiens  Cathedral 
are  miniature  carved 
representations  of  the 
furniture  in  use  in  the 
first  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  so  ac¬ 
curate  that  many  mod¬ 
ern  reproductions  of 
such  pieces  —  includ¬ 
ing  chests — have  been 
made  in  France  from 
these  models  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Spanish 
chests  of  the  fifteenth 


It  has  always  reflected  the 
style  and  cwiUzatLon  of  the 
times  of  its  maker  and 
original  owner  ■  ‘  'by 

WILLIAM  B.  M’CORMICK 


WROUGHT  IRON  COFFER 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

(Courfew  of  P.  IV.  French  er  Co.) 
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ccnturv  ;irc  cx-  fifteenth  cuml^r'i' frenxh  chest 

WITH  GOTHIC  HERALDIC  CARVING 

trcniely  rare. 

I  heir  decorations,  in  which  the  carvings  were 
glided  and  colored,  also  included  very  elaborate 
painted  subjects,  invariably  inside  the  lid. 

England’s  earliest  preseiAed  chest  (outside 
of  the  crude  Saxon 
example)  is  in  Bramp¬ 
ton  church,  North¬ 
amptonshire.  It  is  a 
colfer  dating  from  the 
last  year  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  is  bound 
with  wrought  iron 
work  with  a  charming 
design  of  scrolls  and 
flowers,  a  pattern 
which  pointed  the  way 
toward  what  was  to 
be  evolved  when  the 
very  human  qualities 
of  Gothic  art  bloomed  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  centuries. 

The  thirteenth  century 
coffers  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and 
in  the  ancient  churches  of  Stokes  d’Abernon, 
Chimping  and  Saltwood  arc  all  very  strong  in 
materials  and  construction,  the  lids  having  no 
hinges  but  revolving 
on  pivots,  and  the  or¬ 
namentation  being 
chielly  of  the  simplest 
Gothic  suggestion  and 
usually  only  on  the 
front  panel.  In  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  there 
is  an  admirable  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  conven¬ 
tual  coffer  of  this 
century.  And  in  New- 


FRENCII 

PANELS 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
CHEST  WITH  PORTRAIT 


{Courtesy  of  P.  V\'.  French  tf’'  Coinj>any) 


port  church,  Essex,  is  to  be 
seen  the  earliest  known  English 
painted  cofl’er,  the  inside  of  the 
hd  showing  the  Crucifixion  while 
the  front  panel  is  ornamentated 
with  several  shields  that  once 
were  painted  with  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  in  oils,  the  designs  now  hav¬ 
ing  disappeared. 

In  England  these  boxes  were 
put  to  various  specific  uses  such 
as  “muniment  chests,”  or  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  keeping  deeds  and 
other  property  records;  food 
lockers,  which  were  actually 
chests;  “almeries”  or  “dole  cup¬ 
boards,”  in  which  were  kept  food  and  other 
articles  that  were  distributed  to  the  poor  as  doles. 
There  were  also  “trussing  chests”  or  “bride’s 
wains,”  in  which  a  trousseau  was  packed,  this  last 
term  being  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  northern 
England.  In  Erance  the  word  “bahut”  was 

sometimes  applied  to 
strong  boxes  used  for 
travelling  purposes. 
When  these  chests 
were  used  by  nobles 
and  gentlefolk  in  trav¬ 
elling  they  were  car¬ 
ried  by  retainers  on 
long  poles  thrust 
through  what  were 
called  “heaving  rings” 
fastened  on  the  lid. 
The  church  kept  its 
most  gorgeous  vest¬ 
ments  in  “cope  chests” 
that  were  semicircular  or 
quadrant  in  shape,  the  lat¬ 
ter  shape  being  used  when 
the  copes  were  folded  lengthwise  before  packing. 

Eourteenth  century  chests  that  have  come 
down  to  us  show'  a  remarkable  use  of  Gothie 
carving,  animals  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in 

the  pictorial  designs. 
There  were  already,  in 
the  English  coffers, 
evidences  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  Gothic  and 
the  transitional  forms 
of  architecture  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  designs,  but 

TYPE  OF  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY  CHEST 
(Courtesy  oj 

l^.  W.  Frejich  &  Company) 
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SF^ANISH  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUH’i  CHEST  MOUNTED  ON 
A  CARVED  WOOD  AND  WROUGHT  IRON  STAND;  THE  FIRST 
STEF  TOWARD  THE  CABINET  AND  BUREAU 


{Courtesy  of  P.  VVC  Freneb  Comj)uny) 


the  story-telling  carvings  were  quite  as  numerous. 
These  were  chiefly  relating  to  chivalry,  one  chest 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  from  this 
period  showing  a  naively  humorous  series  oi  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  lives  of  knights,  and  another,  of  a  class 
that  came  to  be  called  “tilting  coffers,’’  picturing 
knights  engaged  in  tournaments.  With  the 
fifteenth  century  came  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
crease  in  the  making  of  chests.  In  all  of  Europe 
north  of  Italy  living  conditions  tended  to 
make  for  greater  comfort  in  the  home,  while 
south  of  the  Alps  interior  domestic  architecture 
\vas  concerned  with  little  but  sleeping  accom¬ 
modations  and  large  empty-looking  rooms  for 
state  reception  purposes.  And  as  a  result  of  this 
difference  between  indoor  living  and  outdoor 
living  peoples,  furniture  grew  to  be  oi  more 
varied  kinds  and  usage 
in  France,  Germany, 

England  and  the  Low 
Countries  than  in  Italy 
and  Spain. 

If  we  are  to  believe 
the  records  of  lists  of 
furniture  coming  down 
from  that  time  there 
were  more  chests  in  use 

WOODEN  CHEST  DATED  1333 
CONVENTIONALLY  CAKVED 


than  a  n  y  o  t  h  e  r 
pieces,  for  they  out¬ 
numbered  everything  else  in  these  inventories. 
Their  prolusion  may  be  gathered  from  a  list 
of  chests  and  coffers  owned  by  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  of  Savoy  in  1483.  These  incl  ided  nine 
chests  for  clothes,  thirteen  for  toilet  articles  and 
household  goods,  five  for  brocades  and  other  rich 
stuffs,  nine  for  books,  and  two  iron  coffers  which 
held  valuable  purses  and  jewels.  It  was  in  this 
century  that  the  Flanders  chests  first  began 
to  make  their  appearance,  and  Flemish,  Italian 
and  German  workmen  invaded  England  where 
their  craftsmanship  “perverted,’’  as  one  critic  de¬ 
clares,  English  Gothic  decorations  either  with 
the  classic  influences  of  Rome  or  with  Germanic 
modes  in  carving  and  ironwork. 

Color,  beyond  that  ol 
the  wood  and  the  small 
amount  of  inlaid  work 
that  was  used,  entered 
very  little  into  these 
earlier  and  north-coun¬ 
try  chests.  It  was  not 
until  the  Renaissance 
bourgeoned  lorth  m  Italy 
that  real  color  began  to 
be  used  m  connection 
with  these  objects  ol 
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A  GOIHIC  VENETIAN  CASSONE  OI-  ABOUT 
l  OUKTEEN  HLlNDRED,  MOUNTED  ON  SOLID 
PANELS  IN  PLACE  OF  FEET 


li  o  u  s  e  h  o  I  d  utility- 
And  then,  like  every¬ 
thing  touched  by  the 

gorgeous  spirit  of  that  time,  they  took  on  a 
splendor  of  form  and  color  hitherto  unknown. 
“To  attempt  to  describe  the  changes  which 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,”  says  one  historian  of  these  pieces  of 
furniture,  “would  be  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Renaissance.”  Whereas  in  the  countries  north 
of  the  Apennines  carving  and  marciuetry 
were  almost  the  sole  ornamentation,  in  Italy 
the  craftsmen  utilized  wood-carving  more  gor¬ 
geously  than  ever  before,  covered  the  chests 
with  velvets  that  glowed  like  semi-precious 
iewels,  painted  and  gilded  them,  and — most 
striking  of  all — fitted  painted  panels  into  them 
that  arc  among  the  most  illuminating  pictures 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  because  they  depict  the  hie  ot 
that  time  rather  than  religious  subjects.  These 
painted  panels,  as  is  very  well  known,  are 
so  fine  in  t  h  e  m  - 
selves  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  characteristic 
of  the  various  schools 
of  painting  in  north¬ 
ern  Italy  that  many  ol 
them  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  old 
cassoni,  or  wedding 
chests,  and  hung  in 
museums  and  private 
collections  all  over  the 
world.  We  reproduce 
two  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  these  precious 


cassoni,  one  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  its  elaborate  and  heavy  carving  serving  as  a 
fitting  frame  for  the  painted  panel  showing  an  at¬ 
tack  on  a  Saracen  city  by  the  Crusaders.  The  color 
on  the  carvings  has  faded,  but  that  of  the  painting 
IS  still  almost  as  brilliant  as  when  it  came  from 
the  artist’s  bodega.  The  second  cassone  with 
painted  panels  is  more  reserved  in  its  scheme  of 
decoration,  the  mouldings  being  very  simple 
and  the  gravely  painted  panel  showing  the  return 
of  some  ruling  prince,  welcomed  by  a  throng 
of  Florentines  m  the  characteristic  costumes  of 
the  greatest  days  of  that  city.  Flow  velvet  was 
used  in  the  decoration  of  these  cassoni  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  another  example  of  unique  form  with  a 
center  panel  showing  the  crest  of  the  original 
Florentine  owner,  this  cassone  now  being  privately 
owned  by  an  American  collector. 

Wood-carving  as  ornamentation  grew  even 
more  elaborate  as 
the  spirit  of  t  lue 
Renaissance  became 
more  florid,  as  did  the 
application  of  gesso  to 
these  chests.  We  show 
here  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  carved 
walnut  cassoni  that 
ever  came  to  this 
country,  the  chest  be¬ 
ing  in  the  permanent 

FLORENTINE  CASSONE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY  WITH  A  PAINTED  PANEL 
{Courtesy  of  P.  W.  French  Company) 
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SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  RENAISSANCE  CHEST  WITH  PAINTED 
PANEL  SHOWING  A  BATTLE  SCENE  IN  THE  CRUSADES 
(/n  (he  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art) 


collection  of  the  St.  Louis  Museum.  This  Italian 
piece  dates  from  about  1560  and  came  from  Bra- 
braham  Hall,  Cambridge,  the  family  seat  of  Lord 
Hardwicke.  The  carving  on  the  Iront  panel  pre¬ 
sents  an  allegory  of  “Peace  and  War,”  the  base 
being  ornamented  with  carved  figures,  as  are  the 
sides,  large  figures  at  the  lour  corners  typifying 
War  and  Peace  in  front  while  those  at  the  i)ack  are 
in  the  form  of  sheathed  terminals.  The  front  panel 
is  divided  by  an  escutcheon  bearing  a  coat  ot 
arms.  Two  other  extraordinarily  distinguished 
examples  of  wood-carving  as  applied  to  these 
Renaissance  cassoni  are  now  owned  by  Duveen 
Brothers,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  here.  The 
carved  and  gilt  panels  il¬ 
lustrate  the  story  of  the 
“Journey  of  Tobit,”  the 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  CASSONE 
COVERED  WITH  VELVET,  WITH  CREST  IN  CENTER  PANEL 
(Courtesy  of  P.  W.  French  &  Company) 


lids  being  elaborately 
carved  with  floral 
motils,  the  corners 
ornamented  with  female  figures  in  classic  robes 
in  front  and  the  base  members  with  female 
masks,  the  “fenders”  composed  of  alternating 
cherubs’  heads,  lions’  masks  and  shallow  vases 
resting  on  the  floor. 

When  any  one  opens  a  bureau-drawer  to-day 
he  may  not  realize  the  fact,  but  that  omni¬ 
present  article  of  furniture  is  the  last  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  original  cliest.  At  first  these  pieces 
simply  stood  upon  the  floor,  but  as  they  began 
to  be  used  for  more  xalualjle  things  it  was 
desired  to  protect  them  from  the  dampness  and 
plain  blocks  of  wood  were  attached  to  them 
for  this  purpose.  Then,  as  the  spirit  of  the  cabinet¬ 
makers  responded  to  the 
growth  of  ornamentation 
as  applied  to  household 
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furniture,  feet  in 
the  hjrni  of  ani¬ 
mals’  paws  were  used 
were  movable  obieets. 
with  a  G  o  t  li  i  c 
Venetian  ehest, 


SIXTELNin  C.EM  OK'l'  SEAT-AM)-C.l  i  EST  DEVELOl'ED  B-l  RENAIS-  r .  i  , 

SANCE  (  ABIM.I  MAKERS.  flOAT  OI-  ARMS  Oh  LORENZO  De’  MEDICI  110111  clDOUt  tllC 

.  beginning  of  the 

,  this  indicating  that  tliey  lifteentli  century,  which  shows  a  further  develop- 

There  is  illustrated  here-  ment  of  this  idea  of  raising  the  cassone  off  the 

IiARIA’  SIX  I  E!;\  I  11  CEMCH'l  ITALIAN  CASSONE  DECORATE!)  IN  GESSO  floOl',  the  ”icgs” 

(Courifiv  oj  li.  \\  .  hremh  if  Compuny)  being  Solld  paiicls 
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and  a  simple  ornamentation  ol 
open  Gothic  arches  being  littccl 
across  the  open  space  below  the 
bottom  of  the  cassone,  this  ornamentation  being 
developed  later  into  the  “fender”  of  the  cassone 
described  above  as  picturing  the  Biblical  legend 
of  Tobit’s  journey.  Sometimes  the  chests  were 
placed  on  ornate  stands  of  carved  wood  and 
wrought  iron,  as  illustrated  here  in  such  a  com¬ 
bined  Spanish  piece  accpiired  by  P.  W.  French 
&  Co.  Standing  as  the 
chests  did  in  state 
rooms  and  the  hails  of 
Italian  palaces,  their 
convenience  as  seats 
was  made  very  evident, 
and  another  develop¬ 
ment  of  cassoni  in  Italy 
was  the  combining  of 
them  with  backs  and 
arms  until  they  be¬ 
came  the  forerunners 
of  the  modern  sofas  and 
davenports.  One  of 
these  joint  cassone-and- 
seat  pieces  that  comes 
from  the  si.xtcenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  bears  the  arms 
of  Lorenzo  dc’  Medici  is 


herewith  illustrated,  this  having 
been  in  the  Jules  Forges  collec¬ 
tion.  English  cabinet-makers 
developed  the  chest  into  a  low  cupboard  with 
drawers,  the  earliest  form  of  the  “lowboy,”  as 
shown  m  the  Early  English  piece  that  has  a  simple 
ivory  inlay  ornamentation  and  a  severely  plain 
carving.  This  is  in  the  collection  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
as  is  the  anticjne  oak  Stuart  cabinet  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  which  is  the  next  step  toward 

the  chest  of  drawers, 
the  highboy  and  the 
commode.  This  chest 
has  been  fitted  with 
doors  and  on  the  top 
another  smaller  chest 
has  been  superimposed. 
One  striking  feature  of 
these  chests-grown-to- 
seats  is  that  they  ex¬ 
emplified  the  decorative 
arts,  no  less  completely 
than  they  typified  the 
manners  of  the  peoples 
m  whose  times  they 
were  lashioned. 

ENOl  ISII  STI  ART  CAIUNIIT 
( f'rjur^<’sv'  <•!  Ub  r’'  J.  Sloane) 


EARLY  ENGLISH  CUPBOARD  IN  WHICH 
DRAWERS  WERE  ADDED  TO  THE  CHEST 
(Courtesy  oj  VV'.  J.  Sloane) 
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PANELS  OF  ENGRAVING 
ON  EARLY  HORSE  ARMOR 

To  the  collection  of  armor 
in  the  Metrojiolitan  Museum 
of  Art  there  has  been  added 
two  horse  ijanojilies,  raising 
the  number  of  these  suits  in 
the  cidlection  to  jive,  the 
rarity  oj  these  panoplies 
being  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  largest  number  in  any  of 
the  armories  abroad  is  seven. 
Dating  from  about  l y6o  and 
I57y,  these  harnesses  are  oj 
North  Italian  ivorkmanshij) 
and  illustrate  the  beauty 
of  the  armorer’s  craft  of  that  time. 
When  they  came  to  the  museum 
the  Jrontplate  oj  the  saddle  oj  the 
earlier  harness  was  missing  as 


HORSE  ARMOR,  PROBABLY 
VENETIAN,  DATING  ABOUT  1575 


NORTH  ITAI.IAN  ENGRAVED  HORSE  ARMOR 
DATING  ABOUT  I560 

was  a  jlankguard  of  ihe  later  suit.  These  have  been 
restored  by  the  armorer  in  the  museum.  The  figure 
shown  in  the  illustration  oj  the  later  panoply  is  clad 
in  horseman’ s  armor  with  an  engraved  saddle  ivhich 
IS  nearlv  of  the  same  date  and  wrjrkmanship  as  the 
])ano])ly. 


Aiacieiit 
Arnxor  Oa^^ecl 
fronx  recent 


A^ar 

Carried  to  An  dria  j roni 
a  besieged  Italian  castle, 
it  was  sold  to  the  Jletro- 
p  oh  I  an 
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A  GREAT  many  successful  painters  are  old 
vM  men  who  work  on,  dragging  the  photograph 
of  their  first  loves  with  them.  These,  as 
reference  to  a  time  when  they  felt  strongly  and 
thought  a  little.  First  loves,  they  are,  that,  like 
morons,  never  grow  old  and  become  with  the 
painters,  whose  intellectual  pace  they  do  not 
attempt  to  keep,  the  young  darlings  of  infatuated 
old  fools. The 

of  painters  is  our 
own  special  prod¬ 
uct.  It  IS,  as  a 
matter  of  record, 
the  special  pro¬ 
duct  of  every  art 
producing  nation. 

Most  men  weary 
after  one  concep¬ 
tion.  They  weary 
with  even  greater 
rapidity  when  it 
happens  that  their 
first  conception  is 
marketable.  The 
examples  are  men 
like  Ziem,  Thau- 
low,  Flenner,  Mur¬ 
phy,  Ballard  Wil¬ 
liams  and  at  least 
one  of  the  New 
Hope  group;  per¬ 
haps  any  one  out 
of  that  little  settle¬ 
ment  of  prize  win- 
ning  pupils  ol 
Redfield  will  do. 

The  repetition  in  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  instances  is  technical,  the 
continuance  of  a  craft  habit,  a  thing  which 
by  the  rigidity  of  its  demands  obstructs  vision. 
If  it  is  imperative,  as  in  this  case,  that  the  style 
or  the  vehicle  be  unswayed  by  the  idea,  that 
the  old  box  continue  to  be  the  container  of  what¬ 
ever  new  matter  is  manufactured,  then  we  shall 
find  that  new  matter  pulled  out  of  recognizable 
shape,  stunned  and  deadened  beyond  value. 
Webster’s  language  will  not  easily  be  made  to 
explain  Freud. 

In  less  obvious  instances,  instances  in  which 
the  man’s  hands  retain  a  certain  nimbleness  or 
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escape  the  rheumatic  tendency  just  mentioned, 
there  will  be  a  cerebral  or  emotional  lethargy  to 
which  no  linguistic  somersault  can  for  any  palpa¬ 
ble  length  of  time  lend  an  appearance  of  growth. 
John  Daub  on  his  feet  or  on  his  head  remains  the 
purveyor  of  a  saccharine  ideal.  This  last  is  as 
much  the  nation’s  as  Daub’s  fault.  He  is  of 
those  painters  who  meet  a  demand  with  a  supply, 

a  supply  to  which 
there  is  added  a 
nourish  or  two 
more  than  is  de¬ 
manded,  the  good 
measure  of  the  old 
time  merchant. 
Daub  is  one  of  a 
great  many  Amer¬ 
icans.  There  is  no 
intention  here  to 
mark  him  or  to 
mark  any  one  par¬ 
ticularly.  He  IS  in¬ 
deed  probably  the 
most  intelligent  in 
his  class  and  one 
whose  manual  dex¬ 
terity  has  lew 
e  c[  u  a  1  s .  These 
men  after  all,  and 
in  any  country, 
arc  smoke  which 
speaks  of  a  fire 
somewhere,  a  lire 
which  produces 
them.  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  tempted 
to  refer  to  our 
most  popular 
stage  idol  Georgie  Cohan  who  for 
a  very  long  time  has  been  capital¬ 
izing  very  old  jokes.  There  is,  there  must  be  about 
him,  either  a  very  great  naivete  or  a  very  great 
sophistication.  Either  he  fools  his  audiences  by 
giving  them  the  gold  bricks  they  demand  or  else 
he  is  himself  tricked  (and  he  must  weigh  them 
sometimes')  into  the  belief  that  the  gilt  cardboard 
is  really  gold.  In  any  case  the  laugh  that  comes  of 
hearing  an  old  joke  can  be  easy  and  unrestrained 
lor  it  is  a  proved  joke,  one  that  reciuires  no  thought 
and  can  therefore  be  received  and  acclaimed  with 
perfect  safety.  The  repetitive  painter  is  in 
Georgie  Cohan’s  class.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
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that  no  American  collection  was  considered  com¬ 
plete  unless  it  contained  a  Ziem. 

^ 

But  all  national  art  has  a  certain  repetitive 
quality.  There  is  one  already  in  the  American 
product  which,  by  the  way,  did  it  do  nothing  else 
might  still  stand  as  c\  ldence  of  the  beginning  ol 
art  expression  here.  Its  salient  characteristic  is 
innocence.  There  are  literally  more  old  fools’ 
blue-eyed  darlings  on 
canvas  here  than  in 
any  other  country  in 
the  world.  W’e  cling 
to  innocence  with 
something  of  desper- 
a  t  i  o  n  .  T  h  e  m  a  n 
grows  old,  sees  life  or 
h\es  It,  becomes  so¬ 
phisticated  ;  the 
p  a i n  t  c  r  does  n  o  t 
move  in  his  tracks, 
no  blots  mar  his 
original  purity,  no 
n e \\'  h u s k i n e s s  is 
added  to  his  original 
soprano,  no  scars  on 
the  rosy  pink  of  the 
first  llesh.  Art  is 
here  and  life  is  there. 

An  interdiction,  a 
lence  separates  them. 

The  first  must  not  be 
contaminated  by  the 
second.  They  are 
not,  or  they  must 
not  be  m  any  way  congenial. 

<§><§># 

We  have  built  an  isolated  niche  for  the 
esthetically  sensational.  It  is  a  glove  we  take  on 
Sundays  like  a  church  service.  We  wear  an  art 
suit  for  an  art  occasion,  despite  the  democratic 
tendency  to  dress  in  the  morning  for  any  exigency 
that  may  arise,  for  life  has  apparently  smirched 
our  other  clothes.  I  have  no  idea  whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong  in  this.  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
we  are  wrong.  But  then  it  is  ejuite  possible  to  pre- 
ler  an  ideal  to  a  fact  and  to  produce  a  truth  out 
ol  the  first  which  will  consistently  deny  the  second. 
The  average  American,  this  is  probably  unciues- 
tionable,  does  not  face  life  or  its  facts  squarely. 
He  has  not  been  forced  to.  As  an  undefeated 
nation  we  are  one  whose  ideals  have  never  been 
punctured.  We  cannot  abide  irony.  We  claim  a 
great  sense  of  humor  but  our  humorous  magazines 


are  filled  with  puns,  and  stubbornly  avoid  any 
reference  to  life.  Perhaps  this  is  a  Puritan  herit¬ 
age.  Perhaps  the  Puritan  disgust  for  life  still  lives 
in  us.  Life  has  a  way  of  destroying  the  most 
symmetrical  designs  of  idealism.  “Doors,”  a  very 
successful  American  banker  once  said,  “are  made 
to  shut  olf  prying  eyes.”  The  ideal  must  be  kept 
clear  and  clean  at  all  costs.  Life  must  neither  be 
talked  about  nor  seen.  It  is  a  creator  of  shudders 
in  outraged  sensibilities.  It  is  mire:  walk  in  it  if 

you  must,  and  prob¬ 
ably  you  must,  (a 
new  admission  this 
one)  but  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  stars. 
The  stars  are  in  the 
art  galleries  where 
never  a  mention  is 
made  of  the  mire  or, 
even  as  a  back  hand 
bit  of  subtlety,  of  the 
monstrous  things 
that  go  on  in  it. 

All  this  leads  by 
contrast  and  there¬ 
fore  naturally  to  a 
little  exhibition  of  the 
lithographs  of  Henri 
de  Toulouse-Lautrec 
wh  ich  wi  11  be  held 
soon  at  the  Kraus- 
haar  Gallery  along 
with  two  drawings 
by  Honore  Daumier 
and  a  few  from  Forain. 
Daumier  is  the  father  of 
the  other  two,  a  father  whose  influence 
is  rather  initiative  than  coloring.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  started  them  as  satirists  and 
nothing  more.  Daumier  and  Lautrec  particularly 
are  widely  separated.  Daumier  is  temperament-- 
ally  of  the  people,  of  the  solid  substantial  people, 
knowing  their  faults  but  talking  of  them  in  a 
point  of  view  and  language  made  of  their  own 
solid  cjualities.  Lautrec  is  temperamentally  of 
the  aristocracy,  a  man  who  talked  incisive  and 
malicious  things  with  the  fashionable  airs  of  those 
duellists  who  wiped  blood  Irom  their  rapiers  with 
cambric  handkerchiefs  and  fastidious  annoyance. 
Forain  is  less  republican  than  Daumier,  a  greater 
generalizer  and  quicker  to  make  classifications, 
to  deal  in  man  rather  than  men.  There  may  be 
more  socialism  in  Forain.  The  forms  are  squarer 
and  more  solid  than  wdth  Lautrec.  The  humor 
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is  not  of  the  butloon  order,  not  slapstick,  Irnt  it  has 
a  journalistic  tendency,  a  wide  appeal,  which 
Daumier’s  was  never  without;  a  greater  breadth 
and  health  than  will  ever  be  Found  in  Lautrec. 
Lautrec  is  pernicious,  malicious  and  precious. 
He  is  more  like  Huysmann’s  artist  (often  men¬ 
tioned  by  James  Iluneker)  who  worked  con¬ 
tented  with  an  audience  of  twelve.  One  might 
catch  him,  if  watchful,  laughing  at  himself  up 
his  sleeve.  This  is  a  serious  art  but  it  is  presented 
with  no  sign  of  that 
ponderousness  with 
which  the  bourgeoisie 
associates  all  serious 
thought. 

The  attitude, 
perhaps  all  artists 
strike  them,  is  one  ol 
a  well-bred  man  who 
shocking  us  would 
palliate  the  shock  a 
little  by  conveying 
the  notion  that  it 
was,  after  all,  negli¬ 
gible,  that  we  arc  not 
to  accept  it  as  a 
truth  of  great  might 
and  weight  or,  hor¬ 
rors  of  horrors,  as  a 
discovery.  He  could 
say  the  “terrible” 
things  he  says  in 
fashionable  salons.  It 
does  not  matter  that 
he  might  have  been 
lound  more  often  in 
outlawed  salons.  His 
people,  his  women  particularly, 
belong  to  an  especially  sophisti¬ 
cated  society,  the  most  sophisticated  m  the  world 
of  his  time.  But  their  sophistication  is  less  than 
his.  He  finds  something  naively  frank  there  in 
masque  form,  often  as  not;  sometimes  it  is  the 
brazenness  of  professional  immorality  and,  at 
others,  the  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  a  jaded  cynical 
poseur  or  in  those  of  a  rich  and  pampered  sensualist. 

His  fat  women  do  not  perspire.  They  have  a 
cure  for  that  just  as  they  have  a  disguise  for 
natural  decay.  Daumier’s  heavy  woman  has 
weight,  richness,  corpulence,  heat.  She  wipes  her 
brow.  She  is  productive,  stolid  and  stupid.  Her 
heart  is  whole  and  healthy.  Daumier  was  without 
a  social  attitude  or  rather  a  class  one.  He  was 
bigger  and  broader  if  you  will  and  never  made  a 
fashionable  gesture  though  he  could  report  them. 
Lautrec  made  many.  He  could  shudder  in  the 


presence  of  a  stylistic  jaut  pas.  I  le  could  mince  his 
words  and  his  walk.  His  line  stings  with  the 
incisiveness  and  crispness  and  delicacy  ol  a  ser¬ 
pent’s  fangs.  His  murders  may  be  cruel  and 
relentless,  but  the  iob  is  done  with  neatness  and 
precision.  It  has  a  foppish  air  and  is  a  technical 
delight. 

^  ^ 

He  would  be  impossible  m  the  America  ol  the 

old  fools’  darlings 
who  are  as  innocent 
or  more  innocent 
than  Thackeray’s 
Amelia,  or  Fielding’s 
for  that  matter.  The 
artist  and  the  man 
in  this  instance,  as 
with  Daumier  and 
Forain,  keep  pace 
and  are  inseparable. 
The  artist  is  not  busy 
denying  himself  and 
life.  H  is  esthetics 
far  from  wilful  are 
unavoidable.  His 
morals?  He  has 
none.  He  is  neither 
preacher  nor  modi¬ 
fier.  He  does  not 
draw  for  children. 
He  may  be  a  critic. 
But  behind  his 
cruelty  and  malice 
there  lurks  a  great 
fondness  for  life  as 
It  is,  never  a  blinding 
sun  to  him,  never  a  thing  which 
one  faces  from  behind  glasses 
darkened  by  religion  or  morals  in  order  that  its 
vitality  will  be  dulled,  along  with  its  profundity 
and  beauty.  His  method  is  deductive,  an 
empirical  attack. 

It  may  take  years  for  the  appreciation  of 
Lautrec  to  reach  America.  It  may  never  arrive. 
But,  in  fairness,  it  will  probably  never  reach 
extensively  into  the  masses  of  any  country. 
Lautrec  is  precious  as  Beardsley  but  never  so 
impressed  by  his  own  thesis.  The  Englishman 
was  himself  rather  pleasurably  shocked  by  his 
own  daring.  Lautrec  is  the  product  of  a  less 
self-conscious  civilization.  There  is  a  wilful 
decadence  in  Beardsley.  He  throws  his  icono¬ 
clastic  darts  with  a  not  exceedingly  secret  ioy 
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despite  that  he  was  a  cabinet  noire  thinker.  Be¬ 
sides  he  sentimentalizes  in  sin.  He  could  not  help 
being  English.  He  robes  his  maladive  moments 
in  Persian  pageantry.  In  the  strictest  sense  the 
Frenchman  is  undecorative.  The  force  of  the  idea 
alone  lends  compositional  brilliance  to  his  pages. 
Like  Goya  he  could  be  made  impatient  by  the 
padding  required,  in  Beardsley  as  an  example, 
to  the  completion  of  a  canvas.  He  padded  less 
than  Goya.  He  was  quicker,  more  incisive, 
wittier.  Goj'a  was  born  of  the  people  and  was 
ne\'cr  satisfied  to  touch  a  page  with  a  feather. 
Exhilarated,  he  strode  it  mightily.  When  bored, 
which  was  often  enough,  he  continued  to  the 
completion  of  the  job,  continued  when  style  had 
left  him  and  he  fumbled  like  an  amateur.  In 
Lautrec  culture  had  given  consciousness  to  the 
machine.  It  never  goes  beyond  its  ability,  directs 
the  man’s  passions,  restricts  them,  gives  precision 
to  the  tumble  of  words.  Lautrec  is  too  civilized, 
which  may  be  to  say  dry,  to  roar  a  faulty  human 
note.  This  is  assuredly  not  a  republican  art.  It  is 
one  that  might  be  of  profit  to  those  Americans, 
beginning  to  require  style  in  their  draw'ing,  who 
go  to  the  works  of  other  men  for  reference,  to 
objective  sources,  when  they  might  to  greater 
advantage  be  developing  the  spirit  of  it  within 
themselves.  However  it  is  doubtful  that  this 
spirit,  as  it  is  beginning  to  show  itself  here,  is 
entirely  instigated  by  other  work.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  a  reaction  against  the  emotional  slops 
of  the  past  decade  has  set  in,  that  the  pendulum 
has  swung  and  that  we  are  to  have  an  art  which 
will  reflect  the  progress  or  the  change  in  the 
nation. 

<®>  <l> 

Two  thousand  words  or  a  million  could  go 
easily  in  devotion  to  the  mouths  of  Lautrec’s 
people,  vicious  mouths  on  girls  of  forty-five  and 
fifty,  tight  and  loose  and  twisted,  almost  invari¬ 
ably  twisted,  hard  and  false.  None  of  the  gen¬ 
erosity  in  them  of  De  Quincy’s  tubercular  gutter 
girl  and  none  of  the  English  author’s  personal 
(it  is  also  traditional)  generosity  in  the  French¬ 
man.  There  must  have  been  a  cruel  twist  in  the 
latter’s  own  mouth,  one  forced  there,  it  is  imagina¬ 
ble,  by  pain,  a  pain  that  threw  off  vitriol  with  the 
twinges  of  unbearable  moments.  There  are  no 
greater  refinements  in  any  one  than  in  this  man’s 
cruelty.  A  definite  pleasure  went  with  it.  And 
yet,  somehow,  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  sadist.  He 
reports  with  understanding.  He  may,  sentiment¬ 
ally  to  be  sure,  even  be  suspected  of  sympathy. 
I  le  relates  histories  in  the  twists  of  mouths.  They 
are  a  procession  of  pasts,  of  emblems  of  vice. 


Generally,  they  are  tense  and  thin  lipped,  forced 
into  smiles,  goaded  into  grimaces,  and  masques 
torn  off  by  him  even  as  he  copies  them. 

But  what  are  the  thoughts  behind  them,  the 
ideas  back  of  the  baby  words  they  emit?  They 
live  a  social  nightmare  in  a  series  of  never  ending 
poses,  mannerisms  propelled  by  necessity.  Im¬ 
agine  the  frightfulness  of  their  relaxations: 
hanging  mouths,  loose  words,  a  horrible  corsetless- 
ness.  This  alone  could  be  the  other  side  of  that 
slate,  the  other  side  of  artifice.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  these  women  in  a  svelte  repose  or  in  any 
decent  repose  with  no  man  to  watch  it.  Revul¬ 
sions  of  actors  they  must  have,  along  with  the 
coincident  back  scene  vulgarities.  Their  stage  life 
is  lived  on  their  toes.  They  move  their  fingers  to 
please  men.  Calculation  can  never  rest  with 
soldiers  of  fortune.  And  ironically,  while  living 
by  art,  their  fortunes  decay  with  their  bodies. 
Daumier  would  have  had  a  fondness  for  their 
bodies.  He  liked  nature,  substance,  weight. 
Lautrec  pays  them  a  greater  compliment  when  he 
practically  disregards  their  bodies  and  reports  the 
gesture  which  is  to  say  the  art. 

^ 

The  fear  of  over-elaboration  is  probably  the 
greatest  Anglo-Saxon  fear.  It  crops  out  m  every¬ 
thing  that  we  do  but  more  particularly  in  those 
things  where  taste  leaves  itself  open  to  question. 
Good  taste  with  us  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  product. 
That  means  that  when  we  are  in  doubt  we  wear 
black.  It  is  indeed  because  we  are  largely  in 
doubt  that  we  so  generally  dress  m  olack.  It  is 
probably  because  we  are  so  largely  in  doubt  that 
our  homes  as  years  roll  by  become  simpler  and 
simpler.  It  is  apparently  in  simplicity  that  safety 
lies.  The  question  of  taste  which  enters  so  very 
little  into  the  making  of  pictures  is  the  pre¬ 
dominating  factor  in  architecture.  Were  there  no 
other  way  of  proving  this  we  could  turn  to  the 
fact  that  whenever  an  architect  desires  to  put  a 
decorative  motive  on  a  building  he  goes  to  an- 
ancient  one  which  has  been  tried  and  found  true; 
and  that  whenever  there  is  a  doubt  about  using 
a  decoration  at  all  the  decoration  is  omitted. 
In  architecture,  good  taste  to-day  is  generally 
proved  by  an  omission.  The  interior  decorator 
uses  the  same  method.  The  first  thing  that  he 
does  on  entering  an  established  home  is  to  back 
a  moving  van  up  to  the  front  door.  After  that  his 
fun  begins. 

In  the  Italian  Renaissance  when  the  decorative 
spirit  was  in  full  bloom  the  question  of  taste  was 
never  raised  and  men  were  without  fear.  Motive 
was  piled  upon  motive  by  full  hearted  and  full 
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throated  singers.  We  of  this  ventre  legislatif”  painters  claimed  that  mod- 

.  ,  .  ,  r  •  1  r  1  LITHOGRAPH  BY  HONORE  DAUMIER 

timid  period  may  think  oi  them  ern  pictures  could  be  hung  m  an 


as  scoffing  at  restrictions  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  they  had  never  heard  of  them.  A 
thin  art  is  the  product  of  a  thin  spirit.  Elimina¬ 
tion  is  the  decorative  device  of  sick  rooms.  Weak 
health  is  very  readily  downed  by  any  sort  of 
elaboration.  The  phantoms  of  the  analysts  of 
taste  wear  sheets  hidden  under  ribbons  and  tinsel. 
Most  of  those  we  see  to-day  are  mid-Victorian. 
It  is  our  fear  which  makes  us  forget  that  they  are 
dead.  It  is  our  fear  which  has  created  the  love  of 
the  Colonial  house  and  of  the  Florentine  interior. 
In  their  simplicity  and  rigidity  both  these  styles 
are  essentially  chaste.  We  may  question  then 
whether  for  us,  they  are  not  hypocritical  or,  at 
best,  misrepresentative.  Each  period  should  draw 
its  designs,  its  rhythms  out  of  its  wealth  and 
health.  Ours,  drawn  with  our  fears,  is  a  negative 
expression.  It  is  possible  that  the  architect  and 
the  interior  decorator  are  responsible  for  this. 
It  is  certain  that  they  have  placed  a  taboo  upon 
modern  pictures.  These  are  born  of  reactions 
from  contemporary  life.  They  are  the  recorcis  of 
a  man  in  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time.  The 
modern  interiors  are  dug  out  of  the  past.  The 
most  expensive  of  them  still  retain  some  ol  the 
dust  of  that  past. 

At  the  Century  Club  last  year  there  was  held 
an  exhibition  of  two  interiors.  One  of  these  was 
arranged  by  painters  and  the  other  by  architects. 


ancient  interior.  The  architects  were  imbued 
with  the  logic  of  remaining  consistently  within 
a  given  period.  Their  room  was  hiscorically 
correct.  It  could  have  been  placed  in  a  museum. 
It  was  dead,  a  denial  of  progress  in  life,  a  rebuttal 
of  the  idea  of  change.  There  were  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  from  ancient  China  and  pictures  by  Degas, 
Glackens,  I  awson  and  others  in  the  painters’ 
room.  It  contained  the  wealth  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present  and  was  on  that  account  a  live  room, 
an  active  presentation,  in  symbol,  of  contem¬ 
porary  thought.  That  it  was  without  period  logic 
is  in  its  favor.  It  is  entirely  probable,  in  any  case, 
that  neither  one  of  the  contending  parties  was 
convinced  by  the  other.  But  the  painters  achieved 
something  which  they  had  long  wanted.  They 
have  been  permitted  to  decorate  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  club.  Eike  the  entrances  to  most  men’s 
clubs  this  had  always  been  rather  solemn  and  drab. 
There  are  only  two  panels  inserted  at  this  writing. 
One  is  by  Kenneth  Frazier  and  the  other  by 
Bryson  Burroughs.  There  are  more  to  come. 
Of  these  one  will  be  the  work  of  Gifford  Beal. 
But  tlie  two  set  in  place  now,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  already  done  their  work.  Members  linger 
in  the  hall  who  had  always  rushed  through  it. 
The  place  is  lighter,  more  free,  gayer.  It  has 
become  an  entrance  instead  of  a  passage  way.  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Fay  helped  it  to  happen. 
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/r  is  recorded  that  Marie  Louise,  Empress  ot 
France,  slept  during  the  hours  that  Pierre 
Paul  Prud’hon  devoted  to  the  vain  task  of 
teaching  her  to  draw,  and  one  wonders  if  it  w'as 
because  he  tried  to  be  serious,  as  serious  as  he  was 
in  his  painting.  If  that  were  true,  one  can  scarcely 
blame  the  Empress,  for  very  few  of  his  paintings 
arouse  interest.  The  part  of  his  work  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  important  has  been  very  largely  for¬ 
gotten  and  neglected:  there  were  many  men  oi  his 
time  who  were  better  painters.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  Prud’hon  was  not  always  the  court  painter 
ol  made-to-order  pictures.  For  those  same  pic¬ 
tures  he  made  life-size  cartoons  in  crayon  and 
chalks,  studies  of  heads  and  figures  that  have  the 
superb  qualities  of  those  other  master  draughts¬ 
men,  Correggio,  del  Satro,  and  da  Vinci.  In 
many  ways  he  is  comparable  to  del  Sarto,  “the 
perlcct  painter,’’  whose  drawings  have  a  freedom 
trom  the  restraint  so  evident  in  his  paintings. 
Prud’hon  the  painter  may  well  be  forgotten  but 
the  artist  of  the  crayons  and  chalks  has  a  message 
lor  all  time.  In  fitting  recognition  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  artist’s  death  a  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  his  work  is  being  held  in  the  Petit 
Palais.  Nine  of  his  finest  drawings  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  as  a  special  insert  in  the  November  num¬ 
ber  of  International  Studio. 

<^  <§>  <^ 

Prud’hon,  the  record  of  whose  life  is  well 
known,  is  gaining  recognition  through  his  hitherto 
unknown  work.  The  paintings  of  Alphonse 
Monticelli  have  for  a  long  time  been  recognized 
as  the  work  of  a  master,  but  the  master  himself 
remains  a  mystery.  Many  legends  surround  the 
life  of  this  painter  whose  work  proclaims  the 
artist,  but  gives  little  clue  to  the  man.  In  the 
November  number  Fouise  Gebhard  Cann  unravels, 
as  completely  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  the  skein  ol 
rumor  and  story  that  surrounds  him,  and  in  a 
profusely  illustrated  article  has  written  a  timely 
appreciation  of  the  production  of  this  artist  who 
“painted  in  crushed  jewels.” 

<t>  <§>  •^ 

The  Flemish  Gothic  weavers  and  the  splendid 
products  of  their  looms  will  be  discussed  in  the 
second  article  of  the  series  on  “Tapestries  of  Five 
Centuries,”  by  Dr.  Phyllis  Ackerman,  which  will 
appear  in  the  November  number.  Another  series, 
written  by  Arthur  Llpham  Pope,  on  “Oriental 


Rugs  as  Fine  Art”  will  be  begun  in  that  issue,  and 
will  be  illustrated  by  two  color  reproductions  of 
unusual  beauty,  and  many  halftones.  Rugs  and 
tapestries  are  among  the  highest  expressions  of 
textile  art,  taking  esthetic  rank  with  the  finest 
painting  and  sculpture.  Few  things  have  ecjualled 
or  surpassed  the  beauty  of  color  and  design  found 
in  the  products  of  the  rug  and  tapestry  looms, 
and  these  two  series  dealing  with  the  best  periods 
and  examples  of  their  respective  arts,  will  form  an 
unusually  complete  and  interesting  commentary 
on  these  important  subjects. 

^  ^ 

Readers  of  International  Studio  will  need 
no  introduction  to  Sherwood  Anderson,  and  will 
be  interested  to  read  a  letter  from  him  that  is 
included  in  F.  New'lin  Price’s  article  on  the  work 
of  Carl  Anderson,  his  brother.  Carl  Anderson  is 
one  of  America’s  foremost  painters,  and  there  is  a 
haunting  charm  in  his  canvases  of  cjuiet  interiors 
and  peaceful  open  air  scenes  that  is  as  satisfying 
as  it  is  rare.  A  color  reproduction  of  a  splendid 
example  of  this  artist’s  work  is  included  in  the 
article. 

<$><$■  <^ 

Frieseke  is  best  known  as  a  painter  of  people 
in  sun  light,  whose  canvases  are  a  glitter  of  bril¬ 
liant  color  and  gay  costumes,  a  fact  that  should 
give  added  interest  to  the  specially  printed  insert 
on  India  paper  showing  two  of  his  studies  of  the 
nude  in  interiors,  as  well  as  one  of  his  better 
known  outdoor  compositions. 

<$><$-<$■ 

An  exhibition  of  portraits  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy,  whose  work  in  this  held  is  discussed  in 
this  issue,  will  be  held  at  the  Ainslie  Galleries, 
677  Fifth  Avenue,  from  October  fifteenth  to 
November  first.  It  is  the  first  collective  showing 
of  this  latest  phase  of  Mr.  Christy’s  work,  and 
should  be  of  unusual  interest  as  a  new'  develop¬ 
ment  in  American  portraiture. 

<§>  <^  <§> 

The  splendid  painting,  rich  in  finely  balanced 
color  masses,  of  “The  Young  Woman  m  Yellow',” 
by  Charles  Hawthorne,  reproduced  on  the  cover 
of  this  number,  is  used  through  the  courtesy  of 
The  Ferargil  Galleries. 
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MONTAGUE  FLAGG 

INCORPORATED 


Importers  of 
selected  specimens  of 

ENGLISH 
and  FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth 
Centuries 


Forty-two  East  Fifty  -  Seventh  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


qA 


very  fine  example  oj 
old  Sevenleenth  Century 
Gateleg  Table  :  made 
of  English  Walnut. 


Charles  of  London 


INTERIORS 

Old  English  Furniture 

TAPESTRIES 


TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET  :  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  :  27-29  BROOK  STREET,  W. 
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SCANDINAVIAN 

ART 

'^IIE  art  of  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Norway  for  the  first  time 
treated  in  a  single  work.  All 
bearing  the  vigorous  stamp  of 
the  North,  the  three  countries 
nevertheless  show  a  diverse  trend 
in  art.  They  are  therefore  dealt 
with  in  three  separate  sections, 
written  by  a  Swedish,  a  Danish, 
and  a  Norwegian  author,  all  of  international  standing 
in  the  world  of  art  criticism.  The  work  is  unified 
through  an  introduction  by  an  American  critic  long 
familiar  with  the  art  of  the  North. 

A  SURVEY  OF  SWEDISI 1  ART 
by  Carl  G.  Laiirin 

DANISH  ART  IN  Tf  IE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

by  Einil  Hannover 
MODERN  NORWEGIAN  ART 
by  Jens  Thiis 

Introduction  by  Christian  Brinton 

660  pages,  illustrations,  with  a  frontispiece  in 

color  and  a  jacket  designed  by  Trygve  Manimer.  Cloth 
$8.00  postpaid 

Published  by 

THE  AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 


ETCHINGS 

by 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M  E  R  Y  O  N 
HADEN,  ZORN 
AND  OTHER 
MASTERS  ON 
EXHIBITION  IN 
OUR  GALLERIES 


4  East  Thirty-Ninth  Street,  New  York 


Ehrich  Galleries 

707  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Fifty-fifth  Street 
NEW  YORK 

PAINTINGS 

by 

Old  and  Modem  Masters 


Mrs.  Ehrich 

707  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

OLD  ENGLISH  and  ITALIAN 
FURNITURE 

VENETIAN  GLASS  ITALIAN  LINENS 
POTTERY  METAL  WORK 


R.  C.  &  N.  M.  VOSE 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1841 

High  Class 

PAINTING.S 

Early  English 
American 
Barbizon 
Modern  Dutch 


BOSTON 

398  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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STUDIOS  OF  FAMOUS  ARTISTS 

No.  17.  The  above  photograph  shows  the 
studio  of  Pauline  Palmer  of  Chicago,  Ill. 


When  George  Washington  was  young  — 

AY  back  in  the  days  when  has  more  firmly  established  the 


the  United  States  was  still 
a  British  colony,  the  firm  of 
Devoe  had  its  inception. 

168  years  have  passed  since  then. 
Each  year  has  naturally  added  to 
the  Devoe  experience;  each  year 


Devoe  traditions  of  quality. 

And  so  it  is  that  when  you  use 
Devoe  Colors  you  can  be  sure 
of  their  unquestioned  purity;  sure 
of  their  excellence  in  tone,  tex¬ 
ture,  and  translucence;  sure  of 
their  resistance  to  change. 


DEVOE 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Manufactured  by 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 


New  York 


Chicago 
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mSOR  &  ISEWTOl 

gtdibonePIaoeXoEioD.Engla 

OIL  COLOUR.  j 

{  CRIMSON  LAKE. 

I  Laque  Cramoisie 
/  Crimson  Lack, 

I  Lacca  Cremisi. 

'/  Lacd  CarnLesi. 


Colours  That  Do 
Crack  or  Fade  Away 

OR  nearly  100  years,  a 
transpareney  painted  on 
a  chureh  window  in  London 
has  been  exposed  to  rain,  fog, 
smoke  and  dirt — it  still 
retains  the  colours  and 
most  oi  Its  brilliancy, 
although  the  artist 
who  painted  it  and  the 
man  who  mixed  the 
pigments  have  long 
since  passed  away — yet 
generations  now  living, 
say  this  painting  was 
made  with 

WINSOR&  NEWTON’S 

OIL 

COLOURS 

Any  artist  of  note  or 
layman,  who  has  used 
these  colours,  will 
attest  to  their  suprem¬ 
acy  over  all  others. 

Askyour  dealer  for  them 
and  insist  on  having  the 
genuine. 

LEXINGTON  SKETCH  BOXES 

Made  lor  Water  and  Oil  Colours  in  various 
sizes,  with  many  little  conveniences  to  please 
the  artist.  Every  box  is  remarkably  well  made 
and  has  the  unquahlied  approval  of  artists 
everywhere.  Full  description  and  prices  in 
our  catalog. 

Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes, 

Canvas,  Drawing  and 
Illustration  Boards;  Etch¬ 
ing  Tools  and  Outfits; 

Pen  Painting  Outfits;  Air 
Brush  Colours;  Easels; 

D  rawing  Instruments; 

Artists’  Smocks; 

Mandarin  Water¬ 
proof  Inks  ( Black  and 
20  colours);  Water- 
Colours,  etc. —  catalog  on  request  for  IN-io,  Free. 


IFrade 


\RS  PROBAT  ARTIFICEM 


WINSOR  ^newton 

T’  INCORPORATED 

EvEKLjthinq  For  the  Artist 

31  East  17  -  St.  New  York 


ARTISTS’  COLORS 

made  with 

THE  PUREST 
COLORING  SUBSTANCES 

THE  BEST 

CONVEYING  MEDIUMS 

and  A  CENTURY  of 
EXPERIENCE 

MUST  BE  GOOD 


This  applies  to  the  colors  made  by 

H.  SCHMINCKE  CO. 

DUSSELDORF,  GERMANY 


Sole  Importer 

M.  GRUMBACHER 

164  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Carried  by  all  experienced  dealers 
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Consider  the  spontaneity  of  a  pencil  drawing — the 
joy  of  unexpected  effects — the  high  lights  and  shadows 
that  seem  almost  inspired. 

Consider,  too,  the  influence  of  the  right  pencil  in 
creating  that  spontaneity.  Whatever  the  subject, 
Dixon’s  Eldorado  will  interpret  it  fully,  smoothly, 
quickly  as  your  fancy  dictates. 

“Me  master  dmumgpmtil 

Full-length  free  samples  on  request 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Penci!  Dept.  iio-J,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


WE  INVITE  THE  ATTENTION  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  READERS 

to  the  following  authoritative  works  in  the 
field  of  classical  archaeology,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  send  to  any  address  prospectuses  con¬ 
taining  description,  sample  illustrations,  and 
other  information: 

Attic  Red- Figured  Vases  in  American 
Museums 

by  John  D.  Beazley  :  ^8.00 

Euthymides  and  His  Fellows 

by  Joseph  Clark  Hoppin  :  ^5.00 

A  Handbook  of  Attic  Red-Figured  Vases 

by  Joseph  Clark  Hoppin  :  2  volumes 

^10.00  each 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


81  Randall  Hall  522  Fifth  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  New  York  City 


C  &  Sketching  Blocs 
for  qAU  Purposes 

These  blocs  or  pads  are  the  most 
convenient  way  to  use  drawing 
papers.  They  take  the  place  of  a 
board,  may  be  easily  carried  about, 
and  the  paper  is  always  clean  and 
fresh. 

C.  &  M.  Sketching  Blocs  come  in  a 
variety  of  convenient  sizes,  and  in  all 
the  well  known  C.  &  M.  Papers  for 
Charcoal,  Tempera,  Crayons,  Water 
Colors,  Pen  and  Pencil,  etc.  They  are 
made  after  an  improved  idea  so  that 
one  sheet  at  a  time  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  others.  The  bloc 
retains  its  form  perfectly  until  the  last 
sheet  is  removed  and  the  paper  is  im- 
soiled,  unbroken  and  perfect  to  the 
end.  Send  for  the  Sketching  Bloc 
catalog  and  low  prices. 

Canson  &  Montgolfier 

Manufacturers  of  French  Drawing  Papers 

461  Eighth  Avenue  New  York 
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Leading  American  Art  Schoo, 

.s  ® 

The  School  of  American  Sculpture 

Founded  by  SOLON  H.  BORGLUM 
‘The  School  Will  T^open  October  First 

W.  Frank  Purdy,  Director  g  East  ygth  Street,  Neiv  York  City 

T~his  school  was  organized  and  conducted  by  Solon  Borglum  for  the  purpose  of  awaken¬ 
ing  in  its  students  an  appreciation  of  art,  and  a  desire  for  conscientious  study  and 
correct  expression  of  form.  In  his  own  words: 

“Special  effort  is  made  to  show  the  students  that  success  depends  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  construction  of  natural  Jorms  and  that  it  is  to  the  close 
application  of  this  study  that  the  master  workers  of  all  ages  devoted  a  large  part 
of  their  lives.  Thus  understanding,  the  student  is  enabled  to  demonstrate  with 
courage  and  conviction  his  individual  expression  of  the  ideals  of  his  time  and 
country.” 

These  aims  are  designed  to  be  carried  on  faithfully  and  fully  by  the  Director,  assisted 
by  the  Governing  Committee  of  the  Student  Board  appointed  by  Mr.  Borglum.  A 
faculty  and  advisory  board  of  our  most  distinguished  sculptors  is  assured. 

Mr.  Purdy  Welcomes  Inquiries  on  Every  Phase  of  American  Sculpture 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

DEPARTMENTS  of  DRAWING  and  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE,  ARCHITECTURE 

Classes  in  Composition,  Anatomy  and  Perspective 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  or 
advanced  work  of  distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year’s  study  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  English  Scholarship  for  the  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 
California  Street  San  Francisco 

Professional  and  Teachers  Courses.  Life  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting.  Sculpture,  Design,  Interior 
Decoration,  Stage  Design,  Illustration,  Advertis¬ 
ing  axid  allied  subjects.  {A  ffiliated  College  oj  the 
University  of  California.)  Illustrated  catalogue 
mailed.  LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

ol  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  History, 
Science  and  Art 

2401  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS.  CRAFTS,  AND 
decorative  DESIGN 
Fall  Term  Opens  September  2S 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 
E.  ROSCOE  SHRADER,  Managing  Director 


Pennsylvania  Museum 

and 

School  of  Industrial  Art 

Broad  and  Pine  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thorough  work  under  trained 
specialists  in  all  branches  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Art.  Classes  in  Illustra¬ 
tion,  Interior  Decoration,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Furniture,  Costume 
Design,  Textile,  etc. 

Day  School  opens  September  20,  1922 
Registration  days:  September  13  to  20 
Evening  School  opens  October  2,  1922 
Registration  Evenings:  September  25, 
27,  29 — 7  to  9  P.  M. 

Circular  of  Information  will  he  sent 
on  application 

HUGER  ELLIOTT,  Principal 


(AllFORNA  SCHOOL  ^ 
°/ARIS  CRAFTS  ti 

in<> AUJTOM  WAV  BLRKLLEY»  CAurowiiA 
THL  iriDU5miAL  ART  6CHOOL  Of  THL 
PACIFIC  COAST 

ZALL. SPRING  AND  SUHITm  SESSIONS 

WRJTt  FOR.  ILLUSTRjMXD  CATALO&UE 


FALL  TERM  NOW  IN  SESSION 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  ACADEMY 

OF  FINE  ARTS 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  California 
CLASSES:  Life  Drawing  and  Painting;  Ad¬ 
vertising  Art;  Design;  Illustration;  Stagecraft; 
Interior  Decoration.  A  complete,  thorough 
school  of  art  in  an  artists’  Paradise;  where  out¬ 
door  landscape  classes  work  the  year  around; 
where  earnest  enthusiasm  is  dominant 

EUGENE  DeVOL.  Director 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration,  Crafts, 
etc.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis 
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ART- SCHOOL 

THE‘AKr-lNSTlTUTE 

OE-CHICAGO 

^OURSES  in  Painting,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Drawing,  Illustration,  Model¬ 
ing,  Designing,  Pottery,  Normal  Art, 
Poster,  Commercial  Art,  Costume  De¬ 
sign,  and  Mural  Decoration. 

Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in 
Kluseum  Collections,  Lecture  Course 
and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  School. 

Our  graduates  are  holding  the  most 
successful  positions.  Big  demand  for 
women  and  men  as  Designers,  Illus¬ 
trators  and  Teachers. 

A  large  waiting  list  makes  early 
enrollment  necessary.  FallTerm 
commences  September  25. 

Write  Registrar  for  particulars 
Art  School,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
^Dept  P, Michigan  Ave,  at  Adams 
Chicago 
111. 


MASTER 


SCHOOL 


of  UNITED  ARTS 

Music  /  Painting  /  Sculpture  »'  Architecture 
Opera  Class  /  Ballet  Drama  /  Lectures 

An  Endowed  Institution  Devoted  to  the  Highest  Ideals  of  Art — Its  Aim  is  to  Unite 
the  Teaching  of  All  Branches  of  Creative  Work  and  Break 
Down  the  Barriers  Between  the  Arts 


Prof.  Nicolas  Roerich 
Henri  Caro-Delvaille 
Norman  Bel-Geddes 
Mary  MacRae  White 
Mary  Fanton  Roberts 
Alfred  Bossom 
Robert  Laurent 
W.  E,  Virrick 


THE  FACULTY 

Maurice  and  Sina  Lichtmann 

Edward  Kreiner 

William  Coad 

Felix  Salmond 

Frederick  Jacobi 

Deems  Taylor 

Anne  Stevenson 


Alberto  Bimboni 
Harry  Reginald  Spier 
Adolph  Bolm 
Paul  Refer 
Mme.  Trotin 
Marguerite  Heaton 
Ossip  Dymow 


Prof.  Nicolas  Roerich,  will  give  Special  Courses  in  Theatre  Decoration,  Church  Decoration, 
Frescoes,  and  other  branches  for  Artists  and  Advanced  Students.  Enrollment  Limited 

For  Detailed  Information,  Address 

FRANCES  R.  GRANT,  Executive  Director 

312  West  54th  Street  New  York  City 


International  Professional 
Art  Training 

New  Vork  Paris  London 

SCHOOL  ot 

FINE  and  APPLIED  ART 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres.  Send  for  circular 

Fall  classes  complete. 

Register  now  for  Jan.  3rd. 
Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration; 
Stage  and  Costume  Design;  Graphic 
Advertising  and  Poster;  Illustration; 
Life;  Teachers’  Training,  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Address  Secretary,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 


ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Thisschooi  wasfoundedin  1869  and 
has  a  long  list  of  pupils  who  have 
won  distinction  as  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors,  draughtsmen,  and  designers  in 
all  branches  of  the  arts.  Its  courses 
of  instruction  are  thorough  and 
give  full  opportunity  for  profes¬ 
sional  training  under  a  faculty  of 
capable  and  experienced  artists. 
By  reason  of  its  endowment,  the 
tuition  fee  is  moderate. 

5516  year 

Sept.  25,  1922,  to  May  30,  1923 
For  Catalogue  address 
J.  H.  GEST,  Direcfor,  Eden  Park 
Cincinnati 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE 
ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

INC. 

Now  established  in  its  own  building,  offers 
new  and  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of 
the  Arts.  For  circular  address 
349  Newbury  Street,  Room  417,  Boston,  Mass. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Thirty-eighth  year — Sept.  25,  1922-May  26,  1923 
PRACTICAL  ART  COURSES 
Write  for  Circular  “A” 

200  East  25th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Study  Interior  Decoration  At  Home 

Complete  instructions  by  correspon¬ 
dence  in  period  styles,  color  harmony, 
composition,  etc.  Amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  courses.  Start  any  time. 
Send  for  catalog  S. 

The  New  York  School 
of  Interior  Decoration 
loi  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THE  PORTRAIT  CLASSES 

^ainsborough  Studios 

Instructors:  CECILIA  BEAUX,  N.  A. 

F.  LUIS  MORA,  N.  A. 

For  catalogue,  address 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton 
222  West  59th  St.,  New  York  Tel.  5600  Circle 


BOSTON,  MASS.  47th  year  begins  Oct.  2 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting — Philip  L. 
Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson, 
A.  K.  Cross;  Modeling — Charles  Grafly,  F.  W. 
Allen;  Design — ffenry  Hunt  Clark,  A.  J.  Morse, 
G.  J.  Hunt;  Scholarships  and  Traveling  Scholar¬ 
ships.  For  circular  address — A.  F.  Brooks,  Mgr. 


METROPOLITAN  ART  SCHOOL 
58  West  57th  Street  New  York 

Fine  and  Applied  Art 
Special  Classes  in  Michel  Jacobs’  Color 
System  and  Greek  Composition 

Catalogue  on  Request 


THE  ART  STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Regtilnr  Winter  Classes — 4-Ith  Year 
Classes  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting.  Portrait, 
Still  Life,  Illustration  and  Composition,  Antique, 
Modeling  (Portrait  and  Figure) . 

New  School  of  Graphic  Arts  under  direction  of 
Joseph  Pennell  and  Fred  W.  Goudy.  Catalog. 
Address: 

Box  S,  215  West  57th  Street  New  York 


HURLEY  PASTEL  CRAYONS 

{Pastels  that  do  not  rub  off.) 

Brilliant,  crisp  and  permanent. 

The  most  direct  medium  known  for  making 
notes  and  studies  from  nature. 

Sample  boxes  of  40  colors  $2.50,  20  colors  $1.25, 
postpaid.  Send  for  sample  card  showing  colors. 
THE  ST.  JAMES  PRESS 
2112  St.  James  Avenue  Cincinnati,  O. 


COMICS 
CARTOONS 
COMMERCIAL 
NEWSPAPER 
AND  MAGAZINE 
ILLUvSTRATING 
FASHION  PASTEL 
AND  CRAYON 
PORTRAITS 

BY  MAIL  OR  LOCAL  CLASSES.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  of  successful  pupils. 

Associated  Art  Studios 
A  25  Flatiron  Building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  BLOCKX  OIL  AND  WATER  COLORS 

The  finest  in  the  world 

and  ARTISTS’  CANVAS,  linen,  17  inches  to  14  feet  wide.  Write  for  Lists 

SCHNEIDER  A  COMPANY,  Inc.,  2102  Broadway,  New  York  City 

SOLE  AGENTS 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  will  gladly  furnish,  free  of  charge,  any  information  desired  concerning  Art  Schools,  also  Art  Materials,  Tools,  Canvas,  Cases, 
etc.,  on  request.  Address:  INFORMATION  DEPT.,  .....  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO,  786  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
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No  French,  English,  or  American 
drawing  paper  or  hoard  has  won 
me  away  Irom  StmtIu)iore  5-ply  medium- 
surface  hoard  for  more  than  a  day  at  a 
time.  I  have  used  it  steadily  for  seven 
years  and  will  prohahly  go  on  using 
it  for  seventy  years  more.” 

(Signed)  RALPH  BARTON. 

Let  us  send  you  free  samples  of  Mr.  Barton’s  favorite 
5-ply  medium,  and  other  Strathmore  paper  and  boards. 

Address  Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass. 

STRATHMORE 

^rtiAs  Paper  and  Boards 


Rembrandt 

Colo  vs 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure-Brilliant-Permanent 

TALENS  SON,  Apeldoorn,  Holland 

American  Office,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


NEW  ETCHING  by 

ZELLA 
DE  MILHAU 


“Lowlands”  (9x5  indies) 


Edition  Limited 
to  Fifty  Proofs 


M.  Knoedler  dc  Co. 

556  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


REPRO  DUCTIONS 

of  the  works  of 

AMERICAN 

ARTISTS 

Beautiful  Prints  radiant  with  color, 
fine  as  originals 

With  these  fac-similies  goes 
the  true  pride  of  possession 

United  States  Printing  and 
Lithograph  Co. 

Pine  Arts  Department 

6  East  39th  St.  New  York 


Photo  Gravure,  Zinc  and  Copper  Plates 

For  Etching,  Dry  Point,  Soft  Ground,  Aquatint 
and  Mezzotint,  Stipple  and  Line  Engraving. 
Sizes  in  Stock 

2^x3^"  3x4"  4  X  5"  5  X  6" 

5  X  7  "  6  X  7"  6  X  8"  7  X  10" 

8  X  10  "  8x12"  10x12" 

Odd  sizes  made  up  on  orders.  Write  us  for 
prices,  or  telephone  Beekman  3748 

STAR  ENGRAVERS’  SUPPLY'CO. 

16  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RICHTER  MEG.  CO. 

CANVASES  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  SIZE 
Decorative  Burlaps,  Draperies  for  Walls,  etc. 
Superior  grade  of  Artists*  Canvases  in  all 

widths  up  to  24  feet,  ; 

*3*"*33  East  23d  Street,  New  York  | 

Main  Office  and  Works  TENAFLY,  N.  J,  I 


INFORMATION^ 

Regarding  Art  Schools  or  Art  Materials, 
Canvas,  Cases,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  free 
of  charge  on  request. 

Address  Information  Department 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

786  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 
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MARTINI 


TEMPERilL  COLORS 


SHAWPRINTS 

%£ 

A  new  series  of  original  photo- 

graphs  for  use  in  place  of 

the  living  model  by  artists, 

students,  etc. 

If 

Send  2c.  stamp  Jor  full  particulars 

-  % 

SHAW  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

■  .1 

DEPT.  S-io 

44  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Olive  Ann  Alcorn 

LIFE  STUDIES  FROM  the  nude 

Beautiful  sepia  prints,  size  7x9,  on  mountings 
11  X  14.  We  publish  over  250  subjects  for  use  by 
art  students,  sculptors,  architects,  illustrators, 
designers  and  photographers. 

Twelve  prints  sent  for  S9.00.  Six  prints  sent  for 
$5.00.  Three  prints  sent  for  $2.50.  Single 
prints  $1.25. 

Sample  sheet  of  miniature  subjects  sent  for  25c 
in  coin  or  stamps,  to  be  credited  on  first  order. 
CONSOLIDATED  MFC.  CO. 

32  Union  Square  Dept.  610  New  York  City 


Edcson  Radio  Phones  I  ; 

Adustable  Diaphragm  ClcarancG 


Wc  guarantee  sansfaciion.  or  your  money 
refunded.  The  adjustment  feature  places  our 
phones  on  a  par  with  the  world's  grcaicsr  makes 
Our  sales  plan  eliminates  dealer's  piofits  and 
losses  from  bad  accounts,  hence  the  low  price. 
Better  phones  cannot  be  made.  Jmmedi.ue 
deliveries.  Double  3000  Ohm  sets.  S3. 98;  1500 
Ohm  single  set,  S2.5U.  Circular  free. 


Edison  Phone  Col  6  Beach  St..Dept  74Bo^0nMass: 


^y41tsL  ^rt  Studies 

^ ^  ^TTTT^T2C  FOR-  the  use  of  artists 

JL\_LA.i.AJILO  SCULPTORS  and.  STUDENTS 

^Replacing  living  models  in  the 
STUDIOS  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  ARTISTS 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  PHOTOS,  8x10  inches, 
from  sharply  focused,  original  plates,  on  the 
best  grade  of  double  weight  photo  paper. 
PRICES,  including  shipment,  5  for  $2.50,  10  for 
$;L50,  20  for  $6.00. 

Miniature  samples  sent  Jor  25c. 
same  to  be  applied  on  initial  order 

A.LTA  STUDIOS  Dept  E 

111  Golden  Gdii&  Ave.  Seen  FE3.ncisco 
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PEYTON  BOSWELL  :  Editor 


This  comprehensive  newspaper  of  art,  world-wide  in  its  scope,  is  almost  indispensable 
to  the  connoisseur,  the  artist,  the  student  and  the  art  dealer.  No  other  medium  is 
calculated  to  keep  the  reader  so  well  informed  of  what  is  going  on  everywhere  in 
the  realm  of  art. 

Through  bureaus  maintained  in  London  and  Paris  and  through  the  combined  efforts  of  a  large  corps  of  special 
correspondents  located  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  great  art  centers  of  the  world. 
The  American  Art  News  is  able  to  present  vital  and  significant  news  concerning  EXHIBITIONS,  SALES 
OF  GREAT  ART  WORKS,  ART  AUCTIONS,  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES,  ART  CONTRO- 
VERSI ES,  MONUMENTAL  and  DECORATIVE  COMMISSIONS  and  various  events  of  artistic  consequence 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  From  October  i yth  to  June  ^otb — Inclusive 
MONTHLY  during  July,  August  and  September 

Send  for  sample  copy;  or  subscribe  for  a  year,  $4.00  in  the  United  States 
$4.^)  in  Canada,  $4.7^  in  foreign  countries 

The  AMERICAN  ART  NEWS  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

786  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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Europe 


Passage  for  every  purse  on 
U.  S.  Government  Ships 


IF  you  are  sointj  to  Europe,  travel  on  your  ov\  n  ships.  7  hey  are 
unsurpassed  in  combination  of  luxury,  service,  speed  and  economy. 
Accommodations  are  within  the  means  of  all,  from  $120  for  passage  on 
a  one  cabin  ship  to  suites  de  luxe  on  the  famous  George  IVashington. 

^‘Cabin’’  passage  simply  means  first-class  comfort  without  first- 
class  expense.  On  five  of  the  splendid  ships  of  the  522”  type  first 
and  second-class  distinctions  have  been  abolished.  They  carry  only 
cabin  passengers  and  third-class.  These  are  the  Ships  of  Democ¬ 
racy”  on  which  you  can  get  cabin  passage  to  Europe  for  $120. 

Accommodations  on  Government-owned  ships,  operated  by  the 
United  States  Lines,  strike  every  note,  from  solid,  happy  comfort 
to  almost  unimaginable  luxury.  And  the  service  and  cuisine  or\  every 
ship  of  the  Lines  are  making  devotees  of  the  Americans  who 
travel  on  them. 

Send  the  blank  today  and  learn  about  your  great  ships' 

United  States  Lines 

Moore  and  McCormack,  Inc. 

Roosevelt  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 

45  Broadway  New  York  City 

Managing  Operators  for 


Write  Today 

Send  iJie  coupon  helon.v  today  for  your 
Goajernmenf  s  authoritatinje  ttupT'e! 
booklet  and  full  information  about  the 
ships  that  offer  these  amazimr  Io-tu 
rates. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Information  Section  Washington,  O.  C. 
U.  S.94T 


Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Booklet  giving  travel  facts  and  also  information 
regarding  U.  S.  Government  ships.  I  am  considering 
a  trip  to  Europe  Q  to  The  Orient  Q  to  South 
America  G. 


If  I  go  date  w  ill  be  about_ 
A/v  Name _ _ _ 


Mr  Business  or  Profession^ 
My  Street  No.  or  R,  F.  D.^ 


V‘\ly  Street  P/o. 
Town _ 


ZJ 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 


Information  Section  94T 


Washington.  D.  C. 
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M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1846 


PAINTINGS 

by  OLD  and  MODERN  MASTERS 


OLD  ENGLISH 
MEZZOTINTS 


AND 


SPORTING 

PRINTS 


OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and 
E  N  G  R  AVINGS 

High  Class  Restoring  and  Framing 


PARIS 

17  Place  Vendome 


556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
15  Old  Bond  Street 


ROBERTL-STILLSON 
COMPANY- NEW  YORK 


ItlTeRnATlOllAL 

sruDio 


November  1922 


MRS.  FITZGERALD 
fjy 

John  llowner 


75  Cents 


MACBETH  GALLERY 

- ESTABLISHED  1892  - 


“return  of  the  fishing  party’'  j.  alden  weir,  n.  a. 


Annual  Exhibition 

INTIMATE  PAINTINGS 

NOVEMBER  21  -  DECEMBER  II 

An  unusual  opportunity  is  presented  to  secure  fine 
small  original  works  by  leading  American  artists 

An  attractive  illustated  catalogue,  giving  sizes  and  prices, 
has  been  prepared.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  all 
interested  in  livable  pictures  for  the  home 


Our  Gallery  ART  NOTES  will  be  mailed  on  request 


WILLIAM  MACBETH  INC. 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  at  Fortieth  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WE  BUY  8f  SELL 


PAINTINGS 

By  the  Following  oArtists 


INNESS 

WYANT 

HOMER 

MARTIN 

BLAKELOCK 

FULLER 


TWACHTMAN 

WEIR 

DUVENECK 

REMINGTON 

RYDER 

MURPHY 


AINSLIE  GALLERIES 


Established  i88y 

677  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Monticeli.i’s  Baffling  Legend 

Color  plate  and  thirteen  illustrations 

Trygve  Hammer’s  Sculpture  . 

Nine  illustrations 

Ars  Egyptica:  Verse  . 

Fifteen  illustrations 

Prud’hon — Master  Dralightsman  .  .  . 

Nine  illustrations 

Tapestries  of  Five  Centuries . 

II.  T  HE  Flemish  Gothic  Looms 

Seven  illustrations 


Louise  Gebhard  Gann  ...  95 

Edgar  H.  Cahill .  104 

Edna  Worthley  Underwood  108 
iVIuRIEL  ClOLKOWSKA  ....  Ill 
Phyllis  Ackerman .  119 


ARTICLES  THIS  NUMBER 


America  Has  Guardi  Masterpiece  .  126 

One  illustration 

Wedgwood  Portrait  Medallions  ....  Esther  Singleton  .  127 

Fifteen  illustrations 

Karl  Anderson:  American  . F.  Newlin  Price  .  132 

Color  plate  and  eight  illustrations 

Warren  Wheelock,  Carver  in  Wood  .  140 

Four  illustrations 


The  Art  of  the  African  Negro  . Ladislas  Medgyes  .  141 

Seventeen  illustrations 

Vienna’s  Joy  Seeks  to  Live . F.  E.  Washburn  Freund  .  .  149 

Eight  illustrations 

Three  Paintings  of  the  Nude  by  Frederick  Frieseke .  153 

Three  illustrations 

“Globe  Sun-dial’’  by  Harriet  Frishmuth  .  156 

One  illustration 


Iacovleff:  Civilized  Painter . Muriel  Ciolkowska 

Twelve  illustrations  MaRGARET  B.  WILLIAMS  ..  1 57 

Oriental  Rugs  as  Fine  Art . Arthur  Upham  Pope  ....  164 

1.  The  Aesthetic  Value  of  the  Best  Types 

Two  color  plates  and  seven  illustrations 

Notes  on  the  November  Cover .  176 

Art  by  the  Way . Guy  Pene  du  Bois  .  177 

Four  illustrations 


Studio  Talk 


The  Editor 


182 


TO  CONTRIBUTORS 


Articles  are  solicited  by  the  editor  on  subjects  that  are  interesting  and  significant  m  all  branches  of  the 
fine  and  applied  arts.  No  responsibility  is  assumed  for  the  safe  custody  or  return  of  manuscripts,  but 

due  care  will  be  exercised. 


President  •  PEYTON  BOSWELL 
Treasurer  •  S  •  W  •  FPvANKEL 
Secretary  •  C  *  A  ■  BENSON 
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MONTICELLFS  BafflUy  LEGEND 


(77^hirty-six  years  after 
/  his  death,  Adolphe- 
Thomas-Joseph  Mon- 
ticelli  remains  a  legendary, 
disputed  character,  the 
scope  of  whose  abundant  , 
and  vigorous  w'ork  is  gen¬ 
erally  ignored.  The  amateur  who  by  means  of 
thousands  of  francs  acquires  one  of  his  elegant 
crepuscules  or  contre-jours  in  a  park,  rarely  knows 
more  about  the  artist’s  work  than  the  scattered 
pages  of  his  Decameron,  the  routs  and  pageants 
of  the  Court  of  Love,  or  the  scenes  from  Faust. 
Provencal  collectors  alone,  and  especially  those  of 
Marseilles,  his  native  city,  are  familiar  with  his 
series  of  marines,  farm-yards,  natures-mortes, 
flowers  and  portraits.  But  even  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men  cannot  determine  whether  he  passed  from 
this  world  sane,  abstemious,  and  well-to-do,  or 
half-mad  as  a  result 
of  alcoholism  and 
misery.  Though  his 
life  extends  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the 
last  century,  we  have 
actually  more  incon¬ 
testable  facts  con¬ 
cerning  Francois  Vil¬ 
lon,  who  flourished 
in  the  autumn  of 
that  feudalism  the 
gallant  side  of  which 
Monticelli  delighted 
to  evoke. 

In  1903,  M.  Ca¬ 
mille  Mauclair,  the 
famous  critic  and  art 
historian,  wrote  in 
the  Revue  de  F Art 
ancien  et  moderne. 


Less  Ls  known  of  this  im¬ 
mortal  painter  s  real  life 
than  that  of  Francois 
Villon  •••'  by 

r  LOUISE  q.  GANN  . 


that  Monticelli  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  the  town 
of  his  birth  by  selling  on  the 
terrasses  of  the  cafes  one  or 
two  panels  still  wet  from  the 
day’s  work,  in  exchange  for 
louis  indispensable  for  the 
renewal  of  the  color  of  which  he  was  so  prodigal 
and  to  assure  him  a  dinner  in  one  of  the  taverns 
of  the  Vieux-Port.  In  the  Grande  Revue  of  1908 
M.  Ch.  Faure,  who  was  in  close  companionship 
with  the  artist  from  1874  to  1882,  wrote  in  a 
similar  vein,  with  the  added  information  that 
an  admirer  often  came  to  the  painter’s  studio  and 
“delicately  placing  ten  or  twenty  francs  on  a  piece 
of  furniture,  invariably  made  his  choice  of  a 
painting,  which  he  never  forgot  to  carry  aw'ay.’’ 
Fie  further  narrates  that  Monticelli  having  one 
day  two  hundred  francs  caused  a  cabin  to  be  built 

on  the  sea  shore. 
But  the  cabin  had 
no  roof,  funds  doubt¬ 
less  having  given  out 
when  the  walls  were 
up.  Rain  came  and 
the  occupant,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  see  his  can¬ 
vases  “weep,”  fled. 
Again  in  his  little 
book  Les  Etats  de  la 
Peinture  Jran(^aise  de 
iS‘^o-ig2o  M.  Mau¬ 
clair  speaks  of  Mon- 
ticelli’s  having  lived 
in  misery  and  having 
died  misunderstood 
and  perhaps  half  mad. 

“sELi-  poktkait” 
in 

ADOI.IMIE  MONTICEI  I  I 
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Though  he  exhibited  in 
the  salons  Ijefore  1870 
and  attracted  the  favor¬ 
able  notice  ot  Theophile  Gautier,  he  obtained  no 
reputation  or  material  reward.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  a  host  of  writers  and  critics  from 
Robert  de  Montesquiou  to  Andre  Gouirand  in  his 
Les  Peintres  proven(;aux  have  carried  on  the  story 
with  more  or  less  variation,  of  the  dire  poverty, 
the  vagabondage,  the  alcoholism  and  insanity, 
of  the  artist.  And  nobody  protested. 

Suddenly  last  Spring,  as  a  result  of  a  comment 
m  M.  Henry  Lapauzc’s  review.  La  Renaissance  de 
F Art  jranqais  et  des  Industries  de  Luxe,  on  the  neg¬ 
lect  and  misery  in  which  Monticelli  ended  his 
days,  a  controversy,  led  m  the  attack  by  M. 
Louis  Monticelli,  the  alleged  cousin  of  the  painter, 
burst  out.  According  to  this  relative  and  in¬ 
heritor  of  the  artist,  who  states  that  he  lived  at 
the  home  of  the  latter  from  Easter,  1872  to  the 
29th  oi  June,  1886,  the  painter,  though  never  rich, 
was  always  comfortable.  I  le  was  sober,  fie  ended 
his  days  perfectly  sane,  surrounded  by  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  his  family.  M.  Louis  Monticelli  in  a  letter 
to  M.  Lapauze  accuses  the  editor  of  “circulating 
errors  concerning  Monticelli  that  arc  disobliging 
to  the  family  of  the  artist.”  He  particularly  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  statement  that  “Monticelli  at  fifty 
lived  in  frightful  want  m  a  little  cabin  on  the  shore 


of  the  sea,  for  which  he 
had  paid  two  hundred 
francs,  at  the  price  of 
how  many  sacrilices  and  how  many  paintings? 
Because  the  unfortunate  man  was  happy  to  sell 
for  twenty  or  even  ten  francs  these  canvases  that 
to-day  are  prized  as  so  many  precious  enamels...” 
M.  Monticelli  then  undertakes  to  prove  by  legal 
documents  and  other  facts  that  this  “abominable 
legend  of  the  frightful  want”  ot  the  master  is 
untrue.  That  the  famous  cabin  ever  existed,  he 
denies,  and  asserts  further  that  at  the  death  of  his 
cousin  it  was  established  by  inventory  that  the 
artist  left  no  debts,  that  his  estate  was  composed 
of  personal  and  real  property,  the  latter  consisting 
of  forty-five  thousand  square  metres  ol  land  in 
the  suburbs  of  Marseilles,  which  had  never  beeii 
mortgaged  and  to  which  he  had  succeeded  at  the 
death  of  his  father. 

M.  Louis  Monticelli  then  claims  that  it  is 
untrue  that  his  illustrious  relative  was  happy  to 
sell  his  pictures  for  twenty  or  even  ten  francs.  As 
evidence  he  affirms  that  he  either  accompanied  the 
painter  when  he  went  to  buy  his  colors  and  other 
supplies  or  went  alone  to  purchase  them  for  him. 
Twenty  francs  of  colors  w'cre  necessary  every  two 
days,  which  makes  about  three  hundred  francs  a 
month.  Two  and  a  half  oils  a  week  were  produced 
on  an  average,  which  means  ten  panels  a  month. 


“a  summer’s  day  idyl”  one  of  monticelli’s 
SUPREME  masterpieces 

{Collection  of  R.  B.  Anguts,  Esq  ,  of  Montreal.  Courtesy  of  the  Vose  Galleries) 
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for  which  he  paid  according 
to  their  dimensions  seven, 
ten,  or  fifteen  francs  each,  which  panels,  if  counted 
at  ten  francs  apiece,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  francs  a  month  to  be  added  to  the 
three  hundred  francs  of  colors,  the  whole  thus 
constituting  a  monthly  expense  of  four  hundred 
francs,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  brushes  and  other 
materials.  M.  Monticelli  then  places  over  against 
this  outlay  the  most  favorable  income  allowed  by 
the  critics  for  the  ten  pictures  averaged  by  the 
artist  a  month,  namely,  two  hundred  francs,  and 
exclaims,  “He  could  live  like  this,  you  say,  since 
1874,  and  at  his  death  have  been  able  to  leave  me 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  which  formed 
his  patrimony!”  He  asks,  “What  did  this  un¬ 
happy  man  do  to  you  that  you  inflict  on  him  such 
treatment?  .  .  .  Unable  to  wrest  from  the  tomb 
that  knowledge  you  lack,  you  do  not  hesitate  to 
transform  the  noble  physiognomy  of  an  artist 
into  a  humiliating  caricature  of  a  tattered  vaga¬ 
bond,  the  outrage  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  smiling 
philosophy,  the  painter  in  his  lifetime  would 
never  have  endured.”  What  is  the  foundation  of 
the  “outrage”  which  in  another  place  this  exas¬ 
perated  heir  attributes  to  “jealousies,”  with  the 
comment  that  Monticelli  himself  laughed  at  these 
tales  when  they  were  reported  to  him,  as  the 


“calumnies  of  the  envious”  ? 
Is  It  based  on  actual  inci¬ 
dents  in  his  career,  or  is  it  picturesque  fabrication? 

M.  Pierre  Cabasson,  an  artist  of  Marseilles 
and  president  of  La  Societe  de  Vulgarisation  d’ Art 
Prove7i^al  (The  Society  for  the  Popularization  of 
Provenyal  Art),  founded  by  his  father  the  water¬ 
colorist,  Joseph  Cabasson,  himself  a  Monticelli 
expert  and  collector,  tells  me  that  it  is,  “extremely 
chflicult  to  unravel  the  truth  of  the  work  and  the 
life  of  Monticelli  from  the  legends  which  have 
to-day  taken  on  a  certain  consistence.  .  .”  His 
father  freciuented  tlie  studio  of  Monticelli  and 
M.  Cabasson  is  himself  in  contact  with  the  direct 
family  of  the  artist  and  knows  thoroughly  the 
environment  in  which  he  lived.  He  feels  that  the 
“legend”  has  distorted  the  image  of  the  painter, 
who  though  a  Bohemian  and  a  bon  viveur,  fond  of 
his  absinthe  and  leading  a  more  or  less  Irregular 
life,  as  certain  facts  too  personal  to  reveal  here 
show,  he,  nevertheless,  was  m  no  sense  a  vaga¬ 
bond  or  a  madman.  I  Ic  was  a  man  of  culture,  of  a 
temperament,  who  enjoyed  actually  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Napoleon  HI.  M.  Cabasson  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  will  organize  the  Centenary 
of  Monticelli  to  be  celebrated  at  Marseilles  in 
1924.  On  that  occasion  a  pulilication  will  be 
issued  by  him  in  collaboration  with  M.  Louis 


A  SYLVAN  CEREMONY  BY  ADOLPHE  MONTICELLI 
(Courtesy  of  the  Vose  Galleries,  Boston) 
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Monticelli,  for  the  purpose  of 
rehabilitating  the  personal 
fame  of  the  painter.  At  the  same  time,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  other  Monticelli  experts,  he  will  bring 
out  an  illustrated  catalogue  that  shall  include  all 
the  known  works  of  the  artist. 

In  spite  of  M.  Cabasson’s  authoritative  posi¬ 
tion,  his  opinion  of  the  real  character  of  the  great 
Provencal  is  not  shared  by  all  Marseillans.  M. 
Eugene  C.  Lambert,  a  fellow  townsman,  and  the 
leading  Monticelli  expert  in  Paris,  narrates  that 
when  a  boy  he  often  saw  the  artist,  who  resembled 
Meissonier  in  appearance,  going  from  terrasse 
to  terrasse,  his  canvas  under  his  arm.  With  twenty 
francs  in  his  pocket  to  insure  his  materials  and 
his  dinner,  he  was  content.  With  a  hundred,  he 
left  off  work  for  three  days.  This  is  the  remi¬ 
niscence  ol  a  man  who  was  lilteen  when  Monti¬ 
celli  died,  who  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  his 
work  and  knows  every  characteristic  mark  of  the 
knife  with  which  he  modelled  unctuous  pigment 
into  a  rich  phantasm  of  color  that  in  itself  is 
form.  He  asks,  with  M.  flenry  Lapauze,  why  did 
M.  Louis  Monticelli  remain  silent  until  yesterday, 
without  so  much  as  making  his  relationship  to  the 
artist  known.-'  Does  a  connection  exist,  as  some 
one  insinuates,  between  the  recent  law  concerning 
royalties  to  heirs  and  the  sudden  advent  of  this 
cousin,  nephew,  brother — no  one  seems  to  know 
the  precise  designation — of  the  great  painter? 


The  airing  which  the  con¬ 
troversy  has  received  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  connection  with  the 
Preyer  gift  to  the  Petit  Palais  has  resulted  in  pub¬ 
licity  for  an  artist  whose  name,  as  a  rule,  has  been 
confined  to  inventories  of  sales  and  notices  of 
catalogues.  A  Monticelli  has  an  indisputable 
place.  To  mention  that  it  changed  hands  or  ap¬ 
pears  in  an  exhibit  is  enough.  The  poorest  Dela¬ 
croix  (and  there  are  some  very  bad  ones)  w'ill  call 
forth  at  least  ten  lines  of  spirited  comment  in  a 
Paris  art  column;  the  finest  Monticelli,  perhaps 
not  an  adjective.  A  distinguished  isolation,  a 
silence  of  inertia  that  means  “It-goes-without- 
saying”  is  accorded  to  it.  Monticelli  has  been  one 
of  those  artists  whose  work,  sought  by  the 
amateur,  has  figured  at  almost  every  sale,  but 
who  has  won  little  ollicial  recognition  and  who  has 
not  been,  on  the  whole,  seriously  ranked  in  his 
native  land  except  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  who 
have  for  him  a  veritable  cult.  Beyond  the  frag¬ 
mentary  reports  now  and  again  of  the  Monticelli 
“legend”  and  an  obscure  reference  to  him  as  a 
forerunner  of  Impressionism,  or  as  a  painter  work¬ 
ing  in  an  extraordinarily  rich  manner  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Watteau,  Pater,  Lancret,  no  literature 
illumines  his  name.  Diaz,  his  master  but  his  in¬ 
ferior;  Ziem,  not  to  be  mentioned  with  him,  as  well 
as  many  another  of  lesser  accomplishment,  have 
volumes  dedicated  to  them  with  entire  rooms 
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ASSEMBLEE  DANS  UN  PARC  AU  TEMPS  DES  VALOIS  BY  MONTICELLI 
{In  the  Petit  Palais.  Courtesy  M.  Henry  Lapauze) 


given  up  to  their  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Louvre 
and  other  public  museums.  The  one  tiny  mono¬ 
graph  on  Monticelli  is  now  out  of  print  and  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain.  A  small  but  unimportant 
work  by  him  hangs  in  the  Longchamps  gallery  of 
Marseilles,  another  is  to  be  found  at  Lille,  but 
his  permeation  into  the  public  collections  of  the 
provinces  is  negligible.  The  Louvre  possesses  two 
of  his  canvases.  They  are  small  and  are  so  in¬ 
conspicuously  placed  that  even  the  guardians  of 
the  palace  hardly  know  of  their  existence.  They 
were  presented  to  the  state  in  1911  by  M.  G. 
Fayet,  and,  since  the  last  official  catalogue  was 
issued  in  1902,  they  remain  unnumbered;  and 
there  is  no  record  of  their  ever  having  been  photo¬ 
graphed  until  the  other  day,  when  M.  Mario 
Ferrario,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Louvre  ad¬ 
ministration,  had  them  photographed  for  me.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  cuts,  which  are 
here  published  for  the  first  time,  they  are  de¬ 
lightful  and  characteristic  works  of  the  master. 
Admirers  in  future  will  probably  be  able  to  find 
these  reproductions  on  the  stalls  of  the  museum 
and  inquiries  for  them  will  not  be  met  with, 
“There  are  no  Monticcllis  in  the  Louvre.’’ 

The  “Baigneuses,”  a  sun-blond  pastoral,  and 
the  “Promenade  dans  un  pare  au  crepuscule,” 
in  strong  scarlet,  turquoise,  smouldering  russets 
and  mellow  greens,  are  as  fine  as  any  of  the  fetes 
Halantes  to  be  seen  anywhere;  but  by  their 
insignificant  size  and  obscure  hanging  they  may 
easily  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  contrary,  however. 


with  the  superb, 
“Assemblee  dans  un 
pare  au  temps  des  Valois,’’  (Assembly  in  a  Park 
at  the  Time  of  the  Valois)  of  the  Petit  Palais. 
Dated  1874,  (three  years  after  its  author’s  return 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  ended  his  days),  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  known  Monticellis,  approximating 
five  feet  by  seven.  It  sustains  Camille  Mauclair’s 
estimate,  when  he  writes,  “There  is  no  doubt  that 
if  Monticelli  had  been  understood  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  execute  decorations,  he  would  have 
produced  in  this  genre  masterpieces  worthy  of 
the  greatest  creators.  All  his  works  epitomize  the 
decorative  genius — one  feels  that  it  aspires  from 
them — and  even  the  jewelry-enamel  of  his  tech¬ 
nique  is  only  a  reduction  of  values  which  enlarged 
would  have  no  trivialities  and  would  trium¬ 
phantly  expand.’’  It  dominates  by  its  size  and 
brilliance  the  palatial  gallery  in  which  it  is  hung, 
though  it  faces  the  masterly  “Siesta’’  of  Courbet. 
As  M.  Lapauze,  the  conservator  of  the  museum 
says,  this  fete  of  the  Valois  recalls  the  Venetians 
as  well  as  Watteau,  “a  Watteau  more  vigorous 
and  more  sensual.’’  We  have  m  the  costumes  of 
the  figures  that  pale  and  resplendent  amber  which 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  “Baigneuses”  of  the 
Louvre,  but  it  is  here  interwoven  with  the  most 
delicious,  tender,  yet  rich  corals,  greens  and  ashen 
violets  imaginable — a  truly  superlative  loveliness 
that  is  opposed  to  masses  of  burnished  foliage,  tur- 
Cjuoise  sky  and  rcllectcd  light  from  a  cloud.  We 
distinguish  couples,  a  prince  and  his  lady,  a  court 
jester  in  scarlet,  a  hound.  Spilled  at  their  feet  are 
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permanent  and  polished  gem.  *  °  ection  of  rs. 

This  painting  was  for  twenty  years  in  the  United 
States,  w  liose  connoisseurs  have  appreciated 
iMonticclh  lor  many  years. 

An  important  Monticelli  retrospective  exhibi¬ 
tion  ol  hlty  paintings,  organized  by  the  Sociele  de 
Vulfiarisatwn  d' Art  ProverK^al,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  ol  M.  Pierre  Cabasson,  was  held  last  Spring 
at  Marseilles.  A  sell-portrait  of  the 
artist  was  one  ol  the  most  dis¬ 
cussed  pieces,  partly  for  its  rcvela- 


“tiie  pet  dove”  introducing  a 

PORTRAIT  OF  EMPRESS  EUGENIE 
in-  ADOLPHE  MONTICELLI 
{Collection  of  Mrs.  R.  C.  Vose,  Boston) 

tion  of  character.  If  the  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  of  a  man’s  work 
be  admitted  as  testimony  about 
his  real  disposition,  this  vision 
ol  himscll  relutes  some  ol  the  most  erratic  por¬ 
tions  ol  the  “legend.”  It  is  the  opposite  of  the 
gallant  picture  ol  himsell  in  company  with  a 
young  woman,  belonging  to  his  first  period  and 
now  exhibited  at  Lambert’s.  The  aged  artist 
seated  belorc  his  easel  is  presented  to  us  with  a 
thoughtiul  humility  not  ahvays  found  in  the 
portraits  painters  make  of  them¬ 
selves.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  illustration  of  it,  the 


EMPRESS  El'GEME 
BY  ADOLPHE  MOM  ICELLI 
{Courtesy  of  tbe  Vose  Galleries) 

labulous  limit  and  llowers. 
Beneath  the  entire  surface 
glows  a  soft  lire  as  of  a  strange. 


THE  PEACOCK  GARDEN 
BY  ADOLPHE  MONTICEl  LI 

R.  C.  Vose,  Boston) 


A  GALA  DAY 

BY  ADOLPH  I-:  MONTICELLI 
(Courtesy  of  the  Vos'c  Galleries,  Boston) 
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kindly  composure  of 
the  face  is  in  accord 
with  M.  Louis  Mon- 
ticelli’s  impression  of 
his  cousin’s  “smiling 
philosophy.”  The  fa¬ 
mous  “La  Ronde,” 
from  the  Cabasson 
collection,  was  much 
admired,  as  was  also 
a  marine,  radiating 
golden  light,  and  a 
wagon  loaded  with 
hay,  done  by  this 
lover  of  court  pag¬ 
eants  with  a  hearty 
bucolic  joy. 

Perhaps  the  good 
people  of  Marseilles 
are  a  bit  jealous  of 
their  famous  man. 

They  keep  as  much 
of  him  as  possible  at 
home.  In  the  main, 

Paris  knows  merely 
his  Jetes  galar^tes, 
the  amorous  and  courtly  pastorals, 
the  stately  revels  from  the  age  of 
the  troubadour.  However,  there  has  been  shown 
lately  at  Bourgeat’s  a  portrait,  “La  Femme  aux 
Cheveux  Gris,”  (The  Woman  with  Gray  Hair) 
very  Rembrandtesque  and  noble  in  feeling. 
Lambert  displayed  a  “Madonna  and  Child,” 
painted  in  i860,  which  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  supreme  achievement  of  its  author.  It 
recalls  by  its  ecclesiastical 


Avignon  school. 
There  is  in  it  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  religious 
faith,  a  prophecy 
even,  not  born  of 
these  days.  Knowing 
this  painting  we  ap¬ 
proach  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  master 
with  a  far  greater 
comprehension. 

The  most  import¬ 
ant  retrospective  of 
Monticelli  which  has 
been  held  took  place 
in  Paris  from  May 
to  June,  under  the 
patronage  of  the 
CountessesofNoailles 
and  of  Grefhule.  The 
organizers  system¬ 
atically  collected  re¬ 
presentative  works 
of  the  six  periods  of 
the  artist.  Including 
as  it  does  the  Mar¬ 
seilles  retrospective,  the  ensemble 
constituted  a  fairly  complete  and 
thoroughly  authoritative  manilestation.  All  these 
events,  of  course,  will  be  the  cause  for  a  survey 
of  the  entire  performance  of  Monticelli  with  a 
definition  of  its  relations  and  a  more  advised 
estimate  of  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  history  of 
French  painting.  Certainly  he  is  more  than  the 


BAIGNEUSES  BY  ADOLPHE  MONTICELLI 
emerald  and  sanguine  the  (in  the  Louvre.  CourtesyoJ  M.MurioFt.rario) 


forerunner  of  Impressionism.  Like  Watteau, 
whose  work  also  shows  the 
intimation  of  broken  color. 


“wagon  loaded  with  hay” 

BY  ADOLPHE  MONTICELLI 
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Tvlonticelli  is  a  great  classic.  lark  an  early  example  of  monticelli  does  not  imitate  but 

To-day  Impressionism  is  (Courusy  oj , be  Vose  Galleries,  Bos, on)  inherits  and  develops. 


receding  into  history  and  in  proportion  to  its 
recession  its  significance  is  diminishing.  Many 
feel  that  it  contributed,  in  its  restricted  Monet 
sense,  nothing  to  art  that  art  needed  or  did  not 
already  have.  These  contend  that  whatever 
excellence  one  finds  in  a  Monet,  or  a  Sisley  of  the 
Monet  period,  is  that  virtue  pertaining  to  all  good 
painting  and  extraneous  to  the  theories  pro¬ 
pounded  by  their  authors.  Their  depiction  of 
light  is  weak  as  compared  with  the  intense 
luminosities  of  Rembrandt.  As  for  Monticelli, 
now  that  the  fanfare  of  Impressionism  is  dying 
away,  he  looms  up  in  his  true  place,  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Mauclair,  “as  a  genius  uniting 
the  finest  tradition  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
Impressionism,’’  but  as  one  of  the  immortals  of  the 
French  school,  who  has  carried  on  its  tradition  in 
a  manner  absolutely  personal  and  has  held  it, 
recreated  and  living  through  his  temperament, 
intact  for  to-day  and  for  to-morrow.  He  repre¬ 
sents  that  spirit  of  national  art  that  is  aloof  from 
fads.  Individually  he  had  a  mind  at  home  with 
itself,  poised,  assured.  In  1870  he  knew  he  had 
“realized.”  This  is  the  temper  of  the  true  classic. 


Monticelli’s  fate  is  still  ironical.  Dazzled  by 
the  “light”  of  the  Impressionists,  nobody  saw  the 
azure  or  golden  splendors  of  his  canvases,  with 
their  lustre  and  quality  of  hammered  brass,  of 
blond  or  fiery  porcelains,  a  veritable  sculpture  of 
melted  jewels.  Then  that  other  southerner, 
Cezanne,  put  his  spell  upon  the  generations.  But 
a  calm  comparison  of  the  Alonticelli  “Baigneuses” 
of  the  Louvre  with  any  one  of  the  “Baigneuses”  of 
Cezanne  (that  of  1880  of  the  Henri  Matisse  collec¬ 
tion  is  typical)  and  a  rapprochement  of  the  nudes 
of  the  former  with  those  of  the  latter,  will  reveal 
that  the  great  pictorial  tradition  of  the  Ecole 
fran^aise  was  at  work  in  them  both  through  a 
remarkable  difference  in  temperament  as  well  as 
artistry.  Cezanne  often  affects  one  as  grasping  in 
exasperation  at  the  result  he  cannot  reach. 
Monticelli  attains.  The  “Baigneuses”  of  the 
Louvre  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  radiant 
“Baigneuses”  of  Fragonard.  In  the  refinement  of 
nuance,  the  variety  and  richness  ol  his  execution, 
he  surpasses  Ricard,  Gustave  Moreau,  and  even 
Degas.  His  influence  on  the  present  generation  of 
painters  is  pervasive  but  not  sensational.  The 
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bacchanalia  of  K  X.  promenade  dans  un  parc  au  crepuscule”  by  monticelli  beauty  in  this 

Roussel  owe  much  to  an  the  Louvre.  Courtesy  of  M.  Mario  Ferrar^o)  COmOOsition  that  dc- 


him  both  in  color  and  execution,  yet  they  lack 
that  metallic  and  solid  splendor  that  has  made 
connoisseurs  attribute  to  him  a  secret  chemistry. 

The  ascendency  of  this  troubadour  of 
painters,  with  his  enigmatical  life,  is  by  its  very 
retardation  dangerous  to  more  flaunting,  spec¬ 
tacular  reputations,  for  it  reveals  a  force  that  is 
personal  and  yet  eminently  representative  of  the 
national  genius,  and  by  this  symbolic  character  is 
more  vital  than  fashion,  “ism”  or  even  the  power 
of  insidious  propaganda. 

If  America  chose,  it  could  arrange  in  1924  a 
“Monticelli  Centenary”  exhibition  that  would 
probably  be  comparable  to  the  two  retrospectives 
held  at  Marseilles  and  Paris,  as  many  great  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  master’s  work  are  in  American 
collections.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  America 
so  far  has  shown  greater  admiration  for  the  art 
of  the  great  Provencal  than  France  itsell.  No 
finer  product  of  his  genius  exists  than  “A  Sum¬ 
mer’s  Day  Idyl”  of  the  R.  B.  Angus  collection, 
which  was  the  crowning  feature  of  the  great 
Monticelli  exhibition  held  in  the  Spring  of  1921  at 
the  Vose  Galleries  in  Boston.  01  this  picture 
William  Howe  Downes  wrote:  “There  is  a  quality 


fies  analysis.  It  is  sui  generis.  The  ideal  character 
of  the  conception,  its  subtle  charm  of  style,  the 
ineffable  lightness  of  the  touch,  the  Arcadian 
atmosphere  of  the  scene,  and  the  manifold  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  color,  combine  to  make  an  unforgettable 
impression.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  much- 
abused  term,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  art.  The  great 
and  growing  fame  of  Monticelli  is  amply  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  such  works  as  this  idyl.  Never  w^ere 
lovelier  visions  of  the  figures  of  beautiful  creatures 
placed  in  a  lovelier  setting.” 

This  description  by  Mr.  Downes  might  very 
well  be  transferred  to  the  “Fete  Champetre”of 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Vose’s  private  collection,  which 
International  Studio  is  privileged  to  reproduce 
in  colors  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  article,  or  to  “A 
Garden  Fete:  Sunset,”  from  the  Angus  collection, 
which  w'as  shown  at  the  exhibition  in  Boston. 

International  Studio  is  indebted  to  the  Vose 
Galleries  for  the  maiority  of  the  photographs  re¬ 
produced  with  this  article.  The  Messrs.  Vose  have 
consistently  specialized  in  the  great  Provencal’s 
work,  and  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the 
American  art  world  lor  the  conscciucnt  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  national  heritage. 
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OVERMANTEL  CARVED  IN  CYPRESS  BY  TRYGVE  HAMMER 


TRYC^VE  HAMMER’S  Sculpture 


ONE  of  the  nK)St  inter¬ 
esting  features  ol  New 
'lOrkgroup  exhibit  ions 
in  recent  years  has  iDcen  the 
work  of  such  sculptors  as 
Trygve  Hammer,  Robert 
Laurent  and  Gaston  La- 


Sifinijicance  of  {his  artisl' s 
ioor  k  lie  s  in  his  integration 
of  decorat  ion  ioith  archi- 


EDgAR  H.  CAHIEE 


style — a  style  expressive  of 
our  national  lilc,  with  its 
vibrant  intensity  and  its 
peculiar  restraints,  its  head¬ 
long  energy  and  its  very 
real  feeling  for  solidity  and 
balance.  But  the  precipi- 


chaise.  There  are,  certainly,  other  line  sculptors  tons  pyramids  of  modern  business  have  so  far 
in  America,  but  these  men,  one  of  them  of  Nor-  remained  rather  indilferent  to  sculptural  decora- 
wegian  birth,  the  others  French,  are  of  special  tion.  They  are  bachelor  buildings,  mostly,  cold 


interest.  First,  that 
America  should  at¬ 
tract  to  herself,  per¬ 
manently,  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists; 
second,  and  more 
significant,  that  the 
work  ol  all  three 
men,  beside  other 
line  cjualities,  has  a 
distinctly  original 
decorative  side.  We 
need  that  very  thing 
badly  in  America  at 
this  moment.  Our 
architecture  literally 
cries  alo  ud  for  it. 

There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  response  to 
the  modern  demand 
for  space,  and  the 
enlarged  possibilities 
of  modern  building 
material,  we  are  de¬ 
veloping  the  earlier 
manifestations  ol  an 
architectural 


THE  TREE  OF 

sorrow” 

SKETCH  IN  CLAY 
BY  TRYGVE  HAMMER 


to  the  blandishments 
of  sculpture.  I  do 
not  mean  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  suggest  that 
our  sculptors  should 
devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the 
problems  of  archi¬ 
tectural  embellish- 
m  e  n  t .  But  they 
might  very  well  give 
it  considerable 
thought,  for  it  is  a 
problem  that  must 
bo  solved  unless 
sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture  in  our  land 
are  to  go  their  sep¬ 
arate  ways  forever. 
And  it  is  a  problem 
the  solution  ol  which 
may  well  give  new 
meanings  and  a  new 
aesthetic  dimension 
to  sculjjture.  Some 
of  the  noblest  his¬ 
toric  expressions  of 
that  art  have 
been  asso¬ 
ciated  with 
architecture. 
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A  BRONZE  STATUE  OF  “a  MOTHER  AND  CHILD,”  AND  A  MARBIE  “MEMORIAL  RELIEF”  BY  TRYGVE  HAMMER 


I  find  myself  allowing  these  ideas  to  flow 
through  my  mind  as  I  look  at  the  work  of  Trygve 
Hammer.  What  if  one  of  our  more  courageous 
builders  had  the  vision  to  consult  Hammer,  and 
put  into  his  hands  the  sculptural  decoration 
of  one  of  our  great  cathedrals  of 
business?  I  will  wager  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  magnificent. 

We  would  get  decoration 
brushed  by  the  wings 
of  living  thought,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  stuff 
which  our  builders 
are  so  fond  of 
transporting 
across  the  oceans 
of  time  from  this 
or  that  “period” 
which  happens 
to  be  in  vogue 
among  t  It  e  m  . 

Though  Hammer’s 
work  is  especially 
interesting  in  its  dec¬ 
orative  quality,  there  is 
much  more  to  it  than 
that.  He  is  known  through 
his  portraits,  since  these  have 
been  exhibited  most  frequently 
But  the  best  of  his  work,  in  my 
opinion,  exists  in  his  studio,  in 
clay  studies,  miniature  plaster 
models,  and  the  sketches  for 
monumental  and  decorative 
groups  which  have  not  yet 
been  carried  out  in  stone  or 


marble,  large  cartoons  which  cover  his  walls. 

Trygve  Hammer  was  born  in  Norway  in  1878, 
but  most  of  his  education  as  a  sculptor  took  place 
in  America.  All  his  real  work  in  his  chosen  field 
has  been  done  here.  He  studied  decorative 
painting  and  modelling  for  three 
years  in  Christiania.  After  a 
period  of  work  and  study 
in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland,  he 
came  to  America  in 
1904,.  Absolutely 
unknown  here. 
Hammer  had  to 
go  to  w'ork  as  a 
house  painter  to 
keep  at  bay  the 
pack  of  economic 
wolves  that  usu¬ 
ally  find  the  art¬ 
ist’s  door  so  at¬ 
tractive.  But  his 
real  Hie  was  in  a 
little  studio  workshop 
that  he  built  for  him¬ 
self,  and  where  he  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  modelling, 
in  metal  work,  and  in  wood  carv¬ 
ing.  He  put  his  genuine  feeling  for 
sculpture  into  this  decorative 
work,  and  soon  became  known 
among  architects  as  a  man 
who  could  carry  out  unusual 
motifs  in  architectural 

'  “head  of  A  woman” 
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decoration.  In  the  meantime  he  studied 
modelling  and  drawing  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
School  of  Sculpture,  the  Art  Students’ 
League,  and  the  National  Academy. 

In  the  tight  little  realm  of  decoration 
Hammer  soon  ran  into  one  ot  our  pet  [ 
American  manias.  We  like  people  who 
have  specialties.  We  like  our  artists  to 
stick  to  one  line,  so  they  may  be  labelled 
with  neatness  and  despatch.  Hammer 
soon  found  people  saying,  “Oh  yes.  Ham¬ 
mer,  that  chap  who  makes  the  interesting 
Norwegian  wood  carvings.”  And  he  re¬ 
belled  against  it.  He  had  no  desire  to  add 
one  more  to  the  dismal  census  of 
American  “period  stulT.”  He  turned 
with  redoubled  energy  to  his  modelling, 
carrying  out  a  number  of  portraits 
in  clay  and  plaster.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  after  his  work  had 
been  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  Independent  show  of  1917, 
that  he  began  working  in  stone 
and  marble.  From  this  change 
in  material  there  resulted  a  pro¬ 
found  revolution  in  his  style. 

1  lammer’s  earlier  work  is 
much  more  descriptive  than 
the  things  he 
turns  out  to¬ 
day.  Working, 
as  he  did,  al¬ 
most  exclu¬ 
sively  in  clay,  he 
obeyed  the  pliancy 
of  his  material,  and  as  a 
result  we  have  a  group  of 
naturalistic  pieces,  strongly 
characterized,  rugged  portrait 
heads  and  figure  compositions. 

1  lis  later  things,  done  in  stone 
and  marble,  are  very  different. 

The  impenetrable  reserve  of 
the  harder  materials  has 
checked  Hammer’s  tendency 
to  realistic  treatment. 

There  is  less  elaboration 
of  surfaces  to  suggest 
texture,  or  to  give 
a  close  repre¬ 
sentation 
of  materials 

SKETCH  IN 
PLASTER  FOR 
A  FOUNTAIN 
BY  TRYGVE 
HAMMER 


that  resist  realistic  handling  in  stone.  This 
is  evident  in  such  pieces  as  “Portrait  of  a 
Lady,”  and  “\\’oman’s  Head  in  Limestone,” 
particularly  in  the  interesting  way  in  which 
the  hair  has  been  suggested.  A  beautiful 
simplicity  has  been  attained  through  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  a  conventional  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  always  logical  and  never  arti¬ 
ficial.  These  later  portraits  have  just  as 
much  emotional  expressiveness  as  the 
earlier  work,  more  in  fact.  They  are  au¬ 
thoritative,  veracious,  intimately  alive. 
But  their  emotion  is  calm.  It  grows  upon 
you,  as  the  late  Hamilton  Easter  Field 
once  said,  speaking  of  Hammer’s  work, 
“like  the  glow  of  a  friendship  of  many 
years’  standing.”  In  all  Hammer’s 
later  things  there  is  this  feeling  of 
stilled  emotion.  Look  at  that 
marvel  of  evocative  mass  and  line, 
the  “Memorial  Relief.”  It  might 
be  called  a  lithic  poem  to  emotion 
felt  in  an  after  calm.  A  significant 
thing  about  the  decorative 
cjuality  of  Hammer’s  work  is 
that  it  is  not  something  added. 
It  is  inherent  in  the  structure. 
There  is  in  it,  especially  in  the 
monumental 
pieces,  a  sure 
integration 
of  decoration 
with  architec¬ 
tonics  which  has  not 
been  frequent  in 
sculpture  since  the  best 
Gothic  periods.  Perhaps  there 
is  an  emotional  kinship  be¬ 
tween  Hammer  and  those 
noble,  anonymous  sculptors  of 
the  Isle  de  France  and  the 
North,  the  men  who  worked 
into  the  decoration  of  the 
Gothic  cathedrals  the  sculp¬ 
tured  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Like  the  Gothic 
sculptors.  Hammer 
takes  a  delight  in 
solving 
problems 
in  the  con¬ 
vent  iona  1 
handling  of 
natural 
forms.  This 
shows  in 
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his  wood  carvings  and  other  decorative  | 
work,  and  appears  on  a  grand  scale  in 
such  sculptures  as  “The  Tree  of  Life” 
and  “The  Tree  of  Sorrow.”  Successful 
handling  of  tree  forms  with  foliage  in 
the  round  is  a  very  rare  thing  in  West¬ 
ern  art.  “The  Tree  of  Sorrow”  is  a 
study  for  a  memorial  to  those  dead  at 
sea.  The  figures  droop  under  the 
drooping  boughs  of  a  great  weeping 
willow,  as  if  to  seek  shelter.  In  old 
Scandinavian  lore  the  tree  is  the 
symbol  of  shelter,  and  that  sym¬ 
bolism  is  well  carried  out  in 
this  piece.  “The  Tree  of 
Life”  (Ygdrasil,  as  it  is 
called)  is  also  met  with  in 
Scandinavian  mythology. 

But  Hammer  did  not  get 
his  inspiration  for  these 
things  from  Norse  mytho¬ 
logy.  He  got  it  watching 
children  playing  in  the  park, 
their  young  bodies  becoming 
one  with  the  life  of  the  trees. 

These  trees  show  the  mingled 
spirit  of  observation  and  invention 
that  inspires  all  true  art.  In  them 
Hammer  exhibits  a  remarkable 
power  of  abstracting  and  adapting 
natural  forms  to  the  needs  of  design. 

The  sculptor  has  suggested  nature, 
suppressing  the  inessential,  pre¬ 
serving  the  essential.  The  design 
is  controlled  by  the  strictest  feel¬ 
ing  for  order  and  sequence,  and 
yet  it  is  never  mechanical.  Vi¬ 
tality  and  freedom  are  achieved 
through  the  constant  and  beau¬ 
tiful  use  of  slight  variations. 

These  trees  are  both  monumental 
and  expressive.  The  figures  catch 
up  more  intimately  the  great 
rhythms  of  the  architectural 
masses,  repeating  the  music  of 
the  whole,  like  the  lyrics  in  a 
Euripidean  drama.  Art  that 
has  a  distinctly  decorative 
quality  has  been  at  a  very 
low  ebb  amongst  us.  With 
us  decoration  has  been 
something  adventitious, 
something  pasted  on  the 
outside.  One  feels  in  Ham¬ 
mer’s  work  that  the  decora¬ 
tive  quality,  like  the  design 
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Irom  an  inner 
compulsion.  It  is  as  if  a  living  force 
had  animated  the  material,  and,  sweep¬ 
ing  over  it  in  revealing  rhythms,  had 
established  in  it  the  organization 
which  defines  and  relates  the  lines  and 
planes  and  masses  that  give  it  its  form 
and  its  emotional  content.  Hammer’s 
work  is  never  fussy.  It  does  not  show 
that  fear  of  the  pause  which  is  so 
evident  in  the  work  of  many  of  our 
sculptors.  Volumes  and  spaces 
flow  into  each  other  with 
rhythmic  unity.  Mass  an¬ 
swers  to  mass  across  divid¬ 
ing  spaces,  like  the  responses 
of  an  antiphonal  chant. 

Though  Hammer  was 
born  in  the  Old  World 
he  will  become  a  part  of 
the  American  tradition. 
His  work  is  full  of  the 
intense  spirit  of  the  North, 
the  North  of  Vikings  and 
pioneers.  The  northern  pioneer 
spirit  IS  very  strong  in  our 
America.  And  what  is  the  pio¬ 
neer  spirit  but  man’s  creative  and 
organizing  will  working  unity 
and  order  and  design  in  the  midst 
of  the  chaos  of  material  things? 
Hammer  represents  that  spirit  in 
its  higher  reaches.  His  work  will 
grow  in  our  esteem  as  the  years 
advance.  Already  it  is  adding 
lustre  to  the  art  of  his  adopted 
country.  If  only  the  architects 
and  decorators,  hampered  by  their 
own  fear  of  untried  forms  as  well 
as  by  the  conventional  timidity 
of  their  clients,  can  be  made  to  see 
the  possibilities  for  the  enrichment 
of  modern  buildings  and  interiors 
inherent  in  Trygve  Hammer’s  dec¬ 
orative  forms  we  shall  then 
see  his  work  in  its  proper 
setting,  taking  its  place  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  architectural 
composition.  For  the  credit 
that  would  result  to  archi¬ 
tecture  it  is  an  eventuality 
to  be  greatly  hoped  lor. 
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I’he  Temple  Singer’s  Son  of  Ammon — thou, 

So  black,  so  cruel,  so  chaste  in  basalt  carved. 
Superb  .  .  . 

Mute  .  .  .  young. 

The  blazing  noons  of  Egypt  bend  again; 

Thebes  towers,  pink-lotus-topped,  rich-ribbed  in 
Lithe  maidens  seek  thee,  where  the  shadows  curl. 


stone; 


II 


The  members  of  thy  House  of  Priests  are  here. 
Solemn  and  stately,  as  thyself  in  life. 

With  pale,  thin  faces;  black, 
ecstatic  eyes. 

The  bird-  the  clog-faced  Deities  of  the  Dead. 

About  whirls  thick  the  wild,  red,  desert  dust 
That  marks  thee  one  now  with  eternity. 


0  Uresh  Nofer — how  the  serpents  sing! 

And  kneeling,  naked  maidens  shake  like  llame 
Whose  dancing  feet  announced  the  end  of  thee! 

How  tapers  kindle  in  the  temple  gloom. 

To  light  thee  on  thy  {ourney  long  and  wild 
Across  that  darkness  man  may  measure  not. 
Throughout  the  hollow  caverns  of  the  dead! 

But  be  not  lonely — Priest  of  Goddess  Muth! 

Nine  temple  dancers,  hued  like  sandalwood. 

And  swaying  as  the  reeds  beside  the  Nile, 

With  amethyst,  with  amber,  in  their  hair. 

And  oiled  and  silken  bodies  swept  with  light 
Bend  by  thy  side.  Behind  them  lions  come. 

With  heavy  heads,  with  supple,  swinging  tread; 
Proud  youths  shake  ancient  flags  of  Egypt’s  kings 
Or  hit  up  serpents — ribboned — radiant. 


But  he  not  lonely — Priest  of  Goddess  Muth!  ^ 

O  Uresh  Nofer — how  the  serpents  sing! 

And  how  the  desert  dust  relearns  to  dance. 

As  they  come  forth  now— men  and  maids  and  youths — 
To  mime  the  fury  of  thy  loves,  thy  lusts. 

But  be  not  lonely — Priest  of  Goddess  Muth! 


one  hundred  eight 
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They  place  upon  thy  mouth  the  mask  of  gold. 
They  call  thee  shrilly  to  come  back  to  life. 

They  try  to  tempt  thee  with  such  proffered  gifts 
As  wine,  as  fruit  and  flowers,  white  Ironey-cakes. 

A  royal  woman  lifts  twin  arms  to  thee. 

As  sweetly  cool,  as  pale  as  porphyry. 

And  murmurs  plaintive  words  with  painted  lips. 
While  round  her  naked  hips  gold  scarabs  shake. 

But  thou  art  with  the  wild,  red  desert  dust 
Where  none  are  lonely — Priest  of  Goddess  Muth. 


This  frieze  here  where  you  dance  is  faded  now: 
Faint  wash  of  saffron,  across  graying  stone. 

One  crumpled  lotus  leaf  lies  at  your  feet. 

Which  are  as  thin,  as  young,  as  that  line  line 
That  curves  your  back  and  warns  the  dance  was  wild. 


Across  the  broken  stone  that  marks  your  lips 
I  catch  to-day  your  sly,  slow,  cat-like  smile  Egyptian. 


Abydos  .  .  .  where  the  temples  bit  the  sky 
And  poets  sang  in  stone. 


For  Rameses  dead  they  made  thee.  Glorious  One; 

In  gray  stone — like  a  lily — naked,  pure: 

Two  shrilling  sistrums  silent  in  thy  hands; 
With  grave,  long  eyes;  with  slender  limbs. 


0  Uresh  Nojer — how  the  serpents  sing! 


Among  the  offerings  that  grace  his  rest 
They  placed  thee  first.  .  .  . 

He  might  awake — of  course — 
He  might  recall,  how,  when  the  battle  rolled. 

His  warriors  fled,  and  hope  was  lost,  he  laughed — 
He  paused — he  bent  to  pluck  a  llower  that  grazed 
His  chariot’s  gold  ....  Rameses  the  Great  Lord 
Over  Life  and  Love — who 
kepi  but  only  love. 


Three  thousand  years  since  then 
are  gone, 

O  Glorious  One  —  O  Flower  of 
Fadeless  Stone! 


V 

Artemidora,  Hashing  eyed,  of  Flavian 
Rome, 

Black,  queenly  browed,  with  swaying 
hips,  and  tall. 
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Who  died  at  Meir,  at  the  Nilus  flood — 

Greeting! 

They  wrapped  thee  in  a  linen  Egypt  wove. 

They  wrought  thy  mummy 
case  resplendently. 

Dog-faced  Anubis  at  thy  feet 
keeps  guard, 

And  barks  across  a  moon  ot 
yellow  gold. 

High  at  thy  head,  a  scarab — 
gem  of  gems — 

Of  lapis  lies — a  scarab,  fondly 
blue 


As  eyes  of  him,  thy^  blond,  thy  last,  Greek  love. 


VI 


The  tiles  of  Thebes,  magnificently  blue. 

And  rimmed  with  gold,  and  rich  with  gems. 
Bend  o’er  thee,  Seti,  lithe,  lion  hearted. 

And  colored  like  the  desert  sand. 

Outside  tonight,  on  Karnak,  stars  look  down — 
Grave — grand — and  gray — in  templed  Thebes. 

A  flute. 

Across  the  dusk  there  slowly  creeps 
To  thee  the  w'ail  of  Israel. 


Then  over  thee  strange  prayers  to  Isis  swayed, 
W  ho  had  forgotten — in  the  Lotus  Land — 
The  roses  of  the  shrines.  .  .  . 

I  beg  that  grim 

Egyptian  Gods  be  gracious  unto  thee, 

Gav  One  ...  of  Llavian  Rome. 


Thou  seest 

Sweet  eyes — as  iris,  blue  .  .  .  Within  thine 
own 

Rise  now  wild  stars — of  longing  .  .  .  love. 


one  hundred  ten 
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“lES  VENDANGES”  decorative  drawing  by  PIERRE  PAUL  PRUd’hON 


PRUD^HON  -f  Master  Draughtsman 


ORTUNATELY  for 
his  reputation, 

Prud’hon  was  not 
always  serious.  Like 
that  of  many  another 
man,  the  finished  work  of  the  painter  leaves  us 
cold,  and  it  is  to  his  drawings — studies  of  heads,  or 
figures,  preliminary  sketches  for  paintings — that 
we  must  look  for 
justification  of  the 
words  of  Dela¬ 
croix  who  spoke 
thus  of  the  artist: 

“Through  union 
between  the  lofti¬ 
ness  of  anticiuity 
and  the  grace  of 
Leonardo  and 
Correggio,  Prud’¬ 
hon  opened  out 
the  horizon  and 
led  the  way  to 
innovations.” 

This  commentary 
by  Delacroix  pre¬ 
sents  an  aspect  of 
the  painter  which 
has  been  very 
largely  over- 
looked,  even  by 
the  few  who  arc 
familiar  with 
more  than  a  very 
limited  number  of 
the  artist’s  pro¬ 


ductions.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  consequences 
of  the  memorial  exhibi¬ 
tion,  aptly  and  taste¬ 
fully  organized  by  M.  Lapauze,  curator  of  the 
Petit  Palais,  held  there  in  anticipation  of  the 
centenary,  occurring  next  year,  ol  the  famous 

painter’s  death. 

Pierre  Paul 
P  r  u  d  ’  h  o  n  w  a  s 
born  in  1758  at 
Cluny,  near  Ma¬ 
con,  a  town  once 
noted  for  its  sculp- 
tors,  and  still 
noted  tor  its  wines. 
Pierre  was  a  well 
chosen  name  for 
the  son  of  a  carver 
in  stone,  and 
doubtless  the 
boy’s  artistic 
tendencies  r  e  - 
ceived  much  en¬ 
couragement  from 
his  father.  The 
interest  of  the 
Benedictine 
monks  of  Cluny 
was  aroused  by 
the  child’s  talent, 
and  It  was  through 

CHARCOAL  PORTRAIT 
SKETCH  BY  PRL'd’hoN 


A  t^Li’Lcl  reminder  in  the  coming 
centenary  exhibition  in  Paris  *  by 

.  MURIEL  CIOLKOWSKA  . 
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their  kindiN  patronage  that  he  received  his  early 
training  in  the  monastery  and  later  at  the  art 
school  of  Francois  Devosge  in  Diion,  where  Rude, 
the  sculptor,  studied.  In  i"8o,  he  won  the  Prix 
de  Rome  and  spent  the  next  nine  years  m  Italy. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  1-89,  the  year  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rcn’olution,  but  took  no  part  in 
the  \  iolencc  of  the  ne.xt  few  years.  His  fortune 
seems  to  have  been  linked  with  Napoleon’s,  for 
in  I -99,  the  year  of  the  future  emperor’s  ascend- 
anev,  he  was  granted  Irce  residence  in  the  Louvre. 

He  was  not, 
however,  with¬ 
out  his  trou¬ 
bles.  His  wile, 
the  daughter  ot 
a  notary,  whom 
he  married  two 
years  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  was 
as  unamiable 
as  the  wives  of 
DCirer  or  Rous¬ 
seau.  Of  his 
pupils,  Marie  - 
Louise,  the  wife 
of  Napoleon, 
slept  during  his 
lessons,  and 
Mile.  Mayer  de 
la  iMoriniere, 
his  pupil  and 
assistant  for 
fifteen  years, 
committed  sui¬ 
cide  because  he 
told  her  that, 
were  his  wile 
to  die,  he  would 
not  marry 
again. 

Prud’hon  the 
painter  is  only 
a  part,  and  not 
thegreaterpart, 

of  Prud’hon  the  artist.  His  paintings 
were  not  popular  even  in  his  day,  and 
his  inlluence  on  the  art  of  his  time  was  far  less  than 
that  of  David  or  Ingres.  His  drawings,  expressive 
of  his  greatest  qualities,  were  for  the  most  part 
unseen  or  neglected,  and  it  was  not  until  1874, 
w'hen  an  exhibition  was  arranged  for  the  benefit 
of  the  artist’s  daughter,  that  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  Prud’hon’s  work  was  shown. 

It  is  in  the  drawings  in  white  chalk,  black 
crayon,  and  charcoal  that  he  attained  a  purity 


of  form  setting  him  apart  among  the  painters  of 
his  time.  The  majority  of  his  paintings  are 
labored,  though  Ids  sensitiveness  to  youth  and 
beauty  and  his  delight  in  delicate  flesh  tints  pro¬ 
duced  some  splendid  bits  of  painting,  and  his 
completed  canvases,  painted  to  order  as  they  were, 
are  lull  ol  trickery  and  afl'ectation.  To  be  great  a 
man  must  be  master  of  his  tools,  and  Prud’hon 
was  neither  at  ease  in  oil  nor  did  he  have  that 
tremendous  force  which  surmounts  all  obstacles 
and  triumphs  in  spite  of  faulty  technique.  It  is 

only  in  his 
drawings  that, 
being  master  of 
his  medium,  he 
was  content  to 
be  simple,  and 
thereby  achieve 
greatness. 

Figures  and 
portraits  were 
his  primary  in¬ 
terest,  and  his 
comprehension 
of  the  figure 
differed  from 
that  of  contem¬ 
porary  artists 
as  radically  as 
Poussin’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of 
landscape  dif- 
lered  from  that 
of  the  Barbizon 
school.  Less 
classic  in  the 
external  char¬ 
acteristics  of 
his  work  than 
David,  he 
caught  more 
completely  the 
fu  n  damental 
beauty  of  the 
classic  ideal. 
“Prud’hon’s  lesser  productions 
(those  which  we  might  call  most  am¬ 
bitious  to-day),”  wrote  Delacroix,  “show  a  man 
steeped  in  that  sense  for  beauty  which  we  associate 
with  antiquity,  and  some  of  his  paintings  contain 
a  feeling  which  transcends  mere  skill  and  erudi¬ 
tion.  But  in  few  of  the  drawings  is  he  not  also 
moved  by  the  guiding  example  of  him  who  was 
supreme  in  the  abstraction  of  form,  his  god 
among  the  masters,  the  poet-philosopher  who 
painted  the  Gioconda?” 


“le  roi  de  Rome” 
DRAWING  BY  PRUd’hON 
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''VENUS  et  ADONIS'' 

h  Pievve  Paul  PrucPlioi} 


^TEMME  NUE’’ 
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Pierce  Paul  Pvud’hon 


ALLEgORICAL  FigURE 

by 

Piecve  Paul  Pciid  hoii 


’^TO^SB  d\ine  FEMME” 

by 
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“the  city  of  noble  women” - GOTHIC  TAPESTRY  DATING  FROM  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


TAPESTRIES  of  Floe  Centuries 


11.  The  Flemish  Gothic  Looms 


LEMiSH  decoration 
of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  a  rich  and 
teeming  art.  The  earlier 
Gothic  art  all  over  North¬ 
ern  Europe,  especially  as 
exemplified  in  the  great 
cathedrals,  had  been  complex  and  multiple,  but 
it  had  been,  also,  strictly  controlled  and  very 
systematic.  The  multiplicity  of  the  Cathedral 
sculpture  came  from  the  wealth  of  meaning  in 
the  world,  the  fact  that  every  aspect  of  our  com¬ 
mon  surroundings  illustrated,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  time,  some  phase  of  the  great  under¬ 
lying  meaning  of  the  Universe.  Since  all  had 
significance,  all  must  be  represented.  But  since 
all  was  significant  only  in  relation  to  the  universal 
system,  the  various  details  and  episodes  were 
exactly  arranged  in  a  fixed  pattern  dictated  by 
the  underlying  logic.  Therefore  even  in  the  vast 
manifold  of  cathedral  decoration  there  was  no 
confusion.  The  complexity  of  fifteenth  century 
Flemish  art,  on  the  other  hand,  came,  not  from 
the  meaning  of  all  things,  but  from  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  things  themselves.  Things,  all 
things,  were  fascinating  because,  as  things,  they 
had  but  recently  been  rediscovered  by  the  artist. 
The  naturalism  of  the  fast  coming  secular  age  had 
just  opened  his  eyes  to  the  world  about  him  with 
all  its  amusing  variations.  So  he  seized  all  he  could 
from  all  sides  and  crammed  it  pell  mell  into  his 
art.  And  because  there  was  no  underlying 


philosophy  to  shape  his  ma¬ 
terial  according  to  some 
plan,  he  created  often  a 
crowded,  swirling  confusion. 

The  artists  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  France, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Germany, 
as  w’ell  as  the  Low  Countries,  were  experiencing 
this  reawakening  to  naturalism  at  the  same  time, 
and  responding  to  a  new  interest  in  tl'C  w'orld 
without  regard  to  symbolism  or  significance.  But 
the  artists  of  Flanders  were  especially  greedy  for 
the  new  material.  The  Lowdanders  seemed  to  be 
native  realists.  They  respected  and  understood 
facts  and  enjoyed  the  feel  and  pattern  and  fashion¬ 
ing  of  materials.  As  soon  as  they  were  released 
from  religious  traditionalism  they  became  genre 
and  still  life  painters,  filling  the  compositions  even 
of  their  religious  themes  with  things  and  people 
poured  in  without  restraint  or  plan.  The  logic,  the 
clear  precision,  the  restraint  of  the  French,  the 
graceful  feeling  for  decoration  of  the  Italian,  the 
homely  simplicity  of  the  German,  were  all  lacking. 
There  wais  nothing  to  curb  the  Fleming’s  omnivor¬ 
ous  instinct  for  reality.  Sturdy  and  energetic,  he 
found  and  reproduced  the  fulness  of  life. 

So  in  the  Flemish  tapestry  of  this  time  per¬ 
sonages  pile  head  over  head,  close  packed  to¬ 
gether.  Episode  runs  into  episode  in  chaotic 
excitement.  The  pattern  streams  back  and  forth 
from  edge  to  edge  with  tumultuous  pow'er.  And 
when  the  story  itself  did  not  give  the  designer 


The  (vigorous  naturalism  of 
Flemish  painters  was  skill¬ 
fully  translated  by  the 
weavers  •  •  by 

PHYEEIS  ACKERMAN 
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“the  vintage” - FLEMISH  TAPESTRY,  DATING  I  ROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  ITF-TEENTH  CENTURY 

This  tapestry,  i)robahly  after  a  design  by  Loysot  Lyedet,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  illustrations  of  the  life  of  the  period  that  has 

come  down  to  us  in  tapestry  form 

(Courtesy  of  Jacques  Seligmann  &  Com]>any) 


the  wealth  of  human  fact  that  he  wanted — as  it 
did  in  a  battle  scene  or  the  throng  about  the  Cru¬ 
cifixion —  he  made  up  for  the  lack  by  filling  his 
spaces  with  endlessly  varied  objects,  furniture, 
household  utensils,  textiles,  architecture  and  pure 
ornament.  This  tendency  to  multiplicity  ap¬ 
peared  sporadically  early  in  the  Franco-Flemish 
School.  It  is  evident,  for  example,  in  the  Saint 
Fiat  and  Saint  Eleuthere  series  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Tournai,  woven  in  Arras  in  1402.  Here,  against 
the  background  of  round  trees  and  simple  archi¬ 
tecture  that  was  customary  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lilteenth  century,  there  are,  instead  ol  single 
or  \\idely  spaced  figures,  compact  little  groups, 
each  representing  an  episode,  with  the  episodes 
pushed  close  together.  But  throughout  the  first 
hall  ol  the  century  the  Flemish  inlluence  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  more  orderly  instincts  ol 
the  French  element.  It  was  only  toward  the 
middle  of  the  century,  when  the  two  arts  were 
separating,  each  to  follow  its  own  vway,  that 
Flemish  complexity  crowded  unrestrained  into 
tapestry  design.  From  1440  to  1460  were  pro¬ 
duced  innumerable  tapestries  each,  regardless  of 
its  subject — battle,  homely  ineident,  feast  or 
Crucifixion — more  rich,  more  complicated,  more 
elaborate  than  the  last. 

A  number  of  the  Flemish  tapestries  of  this 


period  show  a  close  relationship  to  manuscript 
illumination.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  il¬ 
luminators  made  at  least  the  original  sketches  for 
some  of  these  pieces  if  not  the  finished  cartoon. 
Indeed,  an  individual  tapestry  now  and  then  can 
be  very  credibly  attributed  to  a  specific  illustrator. 
There  is,  lor  instance,  in  America  now  a  tapestry 
showing  scenes  of  the  Vintage.  Lords  and  ladies 
stroll  about  inspecting  the  work  of  the  peasants 
who  gather  and  press  the  grapes.  The  scene  is 
presented  with  such  convincing  animation  one 
feels  almost  that  he  has  stcjTped  back  into  a 
fifteenth  century  countryside.  The  drawing  of 
this  tapestry  shows  every  evidence  of  it  being  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  facile  and  vivacious  illus¬ 
trators  of  the  time,  one  Loysot  Lyedet  who  dfd  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Lyedet  worked  so  rapidly  that  he  stereotyped  his 
figures,  so  that  his  lew  types  are  readily  recogniz¬ 
able.  His  accessories  he  drew  with  careful  detail, 
lavishing  on  them  more  interest  than  on  the 
people  themselves.  But  he  excelled  in  the  natural 
portrayal  of  action — the  short  hand  reporting  of 
minor  incident.  In  all  these  three  respects  the 
tapestry  accords  completely  with  his  manner. 

Many  tapestries  of  the  period,  however,  can 
be  even  more  definitely  identified  than  this.  The 
production  of  all  kinds  of  works  of  art  had  at  this 
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SCENE  FROM  “tHE  WARS  OF  TROY.”  BRUSSELS - MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY 

In  designing  this  famous  series  Jean  van  Rome  followed  illustrations  hy  Jean 
Le  Taremier.  These  tapestries  are  unusually  pale  in  color  with  jiredominant 
white  and  light  blue,  a  scheme  that  may  reflect  the  influence  of  7  iremier’s 

grisaille  drawings 

{From  the  Edson  Bradley  Collection.  Photograph  by  Hewitt) 


time,  in  response  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demands  of  the  four 
sons  of  King  John  the  Good — 

King  Charles  V  of  France,  Louis 
Duke  of  Anjou,  Philip  the  Hardy 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  John 
Duke  of  Berry — and  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  become  a  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  and  rather  extensive 
business.  Large  studios  for  the 
production  of  different  kinds  of 
art  were  conducted  bj^  entre¬ 
preneurs  who  were  sometimes 
only  business  managers,  entrust¬ 
ing  all  the  designing  to  the  crafts¬ 
men  under  them,  but  who  were 
more  often  themselves  artists 
and  personally  undertook  the 
most  important  parts  of  their 
commissions.  The  most  noted 
of  these  &rlist-entrepreneurs  who 
specialized  in  tapestry  cartoons 
was  Jean  van  Brussels,  more 
often  designated  as  Jean  van 
Rome.  Fortunately  this  man 
had  the  habit  of  signing  his  work 
in  the  inscription  on  a  garment 
hem  or  some  other  obscure  place, 
so  that  a  large  number  of  his  de¬ 
signs  can  be  indubitably  identi¬ 
fied  and  many  more  can  credibly 
be  assigned  to  him  by  comparison 
with  these  signed  pieces. 

Jean  van  Rome’s  remarkable 
productivity  (there  are  fully  a 
half  hundred  tapestries  known 
to-day  to  which  his  name  can  be  attached)  can  be 
accounted  for  not  only  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
undoubtedly  largely  assisted  by  subordinates  and 
apprentices,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  he  worked 
through  a  period  of  over  fifty  years.  During  that 
time  his  style  changed  markedly,  undoubtedly  to 
meet  the  changing  tastes  of  his  clients.  His  early 
pieces,  such  as  the  “Passion”  of  the  Musee  du 
Cinquantenaire,  are  typically  Flemish,  crowded 
from  edge  to  edge  with  personages  and  incident, 
rich  with  decorations  of  elaborate  armor,  heavily 
embellished  harness  and  large  patterned  damasks. 
His  latest  pieces,  such  as  “The  Mass  of  Saint 
Gregory”  and  “David  and  Bethsabe,”  both  in 
the  Royal  Spanish  collection,  are  relatively  sim¬ 
plified,  the  personages  more  elegant,  the  draperies 
more  suave  and  (lowing,  the  decorations,  though 
still  abundant,  in  finer  scale.  The  Italian  influence 
had  re.strained  and  relined  him  and,  by  the  same 
token,  diluted  his  vitality.  Intermediate  between 


these  is  the  Herkenbald  of  the  Ginquantenaire, 
in  which  the  infusing  Itahanism  has  not  yet  com¬ 
pletely  transformed  the  old  Flemish  ruggedness. 

Undoubtedly  this  startling  revolution  in  Jean 
van  Rome’s  style  Is  due,  not  only  to  the  change  of 
taste  of  his  public,  but  even  more  largely  to  the 
differences  in  the  painters  whom  he  was  following. 
For  van  Rome  was  in  no  true  sense  a  creator. 
He  was  a  craftsman,  skillfully  adapting  the  paint¬ 
ing  or  drawing  of  another  man  to  the  medium  of 
tapestry  and  even  when  he  himself  made  the 
original  sketch  he  wielded  the  pencil  oi  a  copyist. 
Two  of  the  painters  whom  he  followed  ha\  e  added 
their  signatures  to  his  on  the  completed  piece. 
One  of  these  is  Van  Orley — Valentine,  father  of 
the  better  known  Bernard.  The  name  appears 
clearly  on  the  tapestry  showing  the  Battle  ol 
Jerusalem  in  Notre  Dame  de  Nantilly  at  Saumur 
and  less  clearly  in  the  Passion  tapestry  in  Angers 
Gathedral.  The  other  is  Miehel  Goxeie,  whose 
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“the  passage  of  the  red  sea.”  flemish - END  OF  FIFTEENTH  OR  BEGINNING  OF  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


When  Master  Philip  had  an  order  for  a  tapestry  cartoon  he  adapted  the  subject  to  his  own  style  rather  than  the  style  to  the 
subject.  The  children  of  Israel  who  have  safely  landed  niight  he  at  a  garden  party.  But  the  tapestry  is  sumptuously  decorative, 

a  supreme  example  of  Philip’s  art 
iCourlesy  oj  ibe  Boston  Museum) 


son,  Michel  II,  became  an  able  tapestry  designer 
in  the  studio  of  Bernard  van  Orley.  His  work  is  as 
far  at  the  Italian  end  of  van  Rome’s  scale  as  the 
elder  van  Orley’s  is  at  its  Flemish  inception.  His 
signature  appears  on  “The  Mass  of  St.  Gregory.’’ 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  Jean  van  Rome’s 
series  is  that  of  the  Wars  of  Troy,  many  times 
woven  and  scattered  now  in  single  pieces  and  frag¬ 
ments  through  a  number  of  different  museums 
and  collections  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
In  this  series,  which  French  enthusiasts  have  hope¬ 
fully  claimed  for  their  own  country,  van  Rome 
was  quite  evidently  following  the  illustrations  of 
his  fellow  countryman,  Jean  le  Tavernier.  Here 
are  all  of  the  latter’s  most  characteristic  manner¬ 
isms,  faithfully  repeated,  and  there  is  record  of 
the  fact  that  he  did  make  the  illustrations  for  a 
manuscript  of  the  Mediaeval  romance  founded 
on  the  Trojan  wars.  Several  of  van  Rome’s  origi¬ 
nal  pencil  sketches  for  this  series,  some  of  which 
are  signed  by  him,  are  in  the  Louvre. 

Some  of  the  van  Rome  tapestries  also  bear  the 
weaver’s  signature,  that  of  van  Aelst,  one  of  the 
most  noted  Brussels  weavers  of  the  late  fifteenth 
century.  But  others  of  the  van  Rome  cartoons 


were  woven  at  Tournai,  as  we  know  from  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  time,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  greatest  merchants,  Pasquier  Grenier.  In¬ 
deed,  these  two  cities,  Brussels  and  Tournai,  can 
be  credited  with  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
Flemish  tapestries  of  the  time,  though  other  low¬ 
land  cities,  notably  Lille  and  Valenciennes,  also 
had  flourishing  industries.  And  all  of  these  cities, 
together  with  some  of  the  smaller  centers  besides, 
where  only  one  or  two  men  toiled  sporadically, 
harbored  weavers  whose  work  for  lustrous  pro¬ 
fundity  of  color  and  skill  in  hatching  together 
these  colors  into  a  shimmering  but  sound  surface, 
evenness  and  strength  of  drawing  in  the  difficult 
details  of  faces  and  hands,  amazing  dexterity  in 
the  rendering  of  pattern,  as  on  the  damasks,  and 
the  rich  but  aristocratic  use  of  metal  thread  has 
never  been  equalled  and  will  never  again  be  even 
approximated. 

In  the  middle  of  his  career,  about  the  time 
he  designed  the  Herkenbald  series,  van  Rome 
had  an  assistant  who  became  ever  more  important 
and  who  finally  graduated  to  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  master  whose  work  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  rather  overshadowed  van  Rome’s  own. 
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CREDO  TAPESTRY.  FLEMISH - DATING  FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


I  llustrations  oj  the  Creed  with  the  series  of  Prophets  and  Apostles  accompanying  the  traditional  episodes  were  popular  throughout 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  tapestry  is  one  of  the  finest  of  an  extraordinarily  fine  group  that  are  probably  after  designs  by  the 

painter  Juste  de  Gand 

{Courtesy  oj  the  Boston  Museum) 


This  man,  known  to  us  only  as  Philip,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  trained  in  Italy,  probably  in  Florence. 
Without  question  he  is,  together  with  the  change 
in  taste  and  in  models,  partially  responsible  for  the 
Italianizing  of  the  older  man’s  manner.  Philip 
signed  only  one  of  his  tapestries  as  far  as  we  at 
present  know,  but  so  marked  was  his  style,  with 
the  bouffant,  richly  folded  draperies,  the  well 
bred  but  substantial  men  and  women,  the  rather 
mild  society  manner  of  their  gestures  and  the 
emotional  blandness  even  of  the  most  exciting 
episode,  that  there  is  no  mistaking  his  touch  in 
dozens,  even  a  hundred  or  more,  tapestries  that 
are  left  to  us.  Many  pieces  from  his  cartoons  are 
in  the  Royal  Spanish  collection  at  Madrid.  In  all 
probability  Philip  himself  drew  the  design  and  a 
few  of  the  most  important  figures  for  most  of 
these,  leaving  to  the  workmen  in  his  studio  all  the 
rest  of  the  details.  Many  of  the  figures,  and  even 
whole  groups,  are  taken  over  in  toto  from  design 
to  design,  and  certain  heads  are  repeated  in  in¬ 
numerable  different  places  without  even  the 
trouble  to  adjust  the  direction  and  angle  of  them 
to  the  bodies  on  which  they  chance  to  be  set. 
This  shows  the  work  of  apprentices  using  stock 
studio  sketches. 

A  group  of  particularly  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  tapestries  that  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  Jean  van  Rome’s  studio  includes  “The  Fall 
of  Man,’’  so-called,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum; 
the  Credo  tapestry  in  the  Boston  Museum;  a 
“Nativity  with  Four  Saints”  in  the  Royal  Spanish 


collection;  “The  Adoration  of  the  Kings”  in  the 
Gobelins  Museum;  another  Adoration  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  the  Three  Coro¬ 
nations,  also  of  Sens;  and  the  Madonna  of  the 
Davillier  collection  in  the  Louvre.  An  inscription 
on  the  Metropolitan’s  “Fall  of  Man,”  which  is 
really  an  unusual  form  of  Credo  tapestry,  has  been 
interpreted  as  the  signature  of  Jean  van  Rome. 
Flowever  that  may  be,  these  seven  pieces  are 
clearly  after  the  designs  of  one  man.  Bernath 
has  attributed  the  Boston  Credo  to  Juste  de  Gand 
and,  on  the  whole,  this  seems  justifiable.  In  all  of 
these  tapestries  the  scenes  are  set  in  an  elaborate 
architectural  framework,  rich  with  carving  and 
jewels,  that  acts  at  once  as  skeleton  and  em¬ 
bellishment  for  the  composition.  In  most  of  them 
this  architectural  scaffolding  defines  some  small 
compartments  that  are  filled  with  bust  or  half 
length  portraits  of  men,  an  unusual  feature  in 
tapestry  design.  The  brocades  are  conspicuously 
rich  and  odd  spaces  are  filled  with  ornaments. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  of  a  piling  up  of  textile 
designs  in  luxurious  massed  fold  to  which  the 
lavishly  encrusted  pillars  and  arches  give  defini¬ 
tion.  The  personages,  though  carefully  drawn 
and  unusually  interesting  and  varied  in  type,  are 
almost  subordinate  to  this  Hood  of  pattern. 
Among  these  seven  tapestries  differences  in  skill 
and  surety  of  handling  the  difficult  type  of  com¬ 
position  and  in  refinement  and  sophistication  of 
types  are  quite  evident.  The  earliest  are  appar¬ 
ently  the  Nativity  in  the  Spanish  collection  and 
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CREDO  TAPESTRY.  FLEMISH — END  OF  FIFTEENTH  OR  BEGINNING  OF  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


The  characteristic  suave  opu/ence  of  Master  Philip  is  well  illustrated  in  this  tapestry.  Several  pieces  in  the  Royal  Sj)ariish 

collection  are  very  similar  in  composition 
(Courlesy  of  Demottc) 


the  Gobelins  Adoration.  In  these  the  architecture 
is  still  a  bit  awkward  and  the  types  rather  blurred 
or  coarse  ol  leaturc.  More  developed  in  design 
and  ornament  though  still  a  bit  heavy  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  features  are  the  Three  Coronations  of 
Sens  and  the  Metropolitan  Credo.  In  the  Boston 
Credo,  and  the  Sens  Adoration  the  skeleton  of  the 
design  is  perlectly  under  control  and  the  types 
have  become  more  gracious  and  sensitive.  The 
Davilher  Madonna  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre 
represents  the  culmination  of  the  art.  This  last 
piece  is  dated  14.85. 

Juste  de  Gaud  was  a  liberal  borrower  in  his 
work,  especially  his  earlier  product.  In  his  Last 
Supper  is  a  figure  taken  over  almost  without 
modification  from  Dirk  Bouts’  “Martyrdom  oi  St. 
Erasmus’’  and  the  same  figure  only  slightly  modi¬ 
fied  appears  again  in  the  Spanish  Royal  collec¬ 
tion’s  Nativity,  In  others  of  these  tapestries 
figures  are  found  so  close  to  Bouts  that  some 
students  have  been  tempted  to  assign  the  de¬ 
signs  to  that  painter  but  have  been  prevented  by 
the  dates.  Again,  the  crucifixions  of  the  two 
Credos  in  American  museums  has  been  built  out 
of  two  figures  taken  from  Robert  Campin’s  lost 
work,  of  which  only  the  poor  Liverpool  copy  and 
one  or  two  other  modified  copies  remain.  One 


robber  who  is  portrayed  as  turned  away  from  the 
spectator  with  his  beard  grotesejuely  silhouetted 
against  the  sky  is  taken  exactly  from  Campin, 
and  the  Christ  is  similar.  The  other  robber 
differs  in  the  two  tapestries  and  diO'ers  in  all  the 
other  copies  of  the  painting,  which  suggests  that 
he  was  early  cut  out  of  the  original  painting,  which 
is  how  he  alone  came  to  survive,  lor  this  bit  ol  the 
painting  is  in  the  Frankfort  Museum.  Also,  Juste 
de  Gand,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  did  design 
these  tapestries,  borrowed  from  himself,  for  the 
Prophet  at  the  bottom  of  the  Metro])olitan  piece 
and  one  of  those  in  the  Boston  Credo  are  exactly 
the  same  even  to  the  unnatural  poise  of  the 
hands,  with  only  the  head  and  the  draperies  at 
the  foot  changed.  The  predilection  for  half 
length  portraits  recalls  the  scries  of  such  portraits 
that  Juste  did  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  If  it  is 
obiected  that  Juste  was  in  Italy  during  most  of 
the  time  that  these  tapestry  designs  must  have 
been  made,  the  answer  is  that  if  weavers  went 
from  Flanders  to  Italy  there  was  no  reason  why 
drawings  for  cartoons  would  not  go  in  the  reverse 
direction,  especially  if  Juste  had,  as  is  probable, 
already  established  a  connection  with  some 
studio  bclore  leaving. 

Curiously  enough,  the  most  important  monu- 
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“the  creation  of  the  earth.”  flemish — beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 

The  designer  of  this  tapestry  is  best  known  for  a  large  and  interesting  series  of  rriurals  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  at  Naarden. 
The  episodes  are  probably  taken  from  a  popular  mystery  play  of  the  period 
{Courtesy  oj  Demotte) 


merit  left  to  us  of  another  tapestry  designer  is,  not 
any  series  of  tapestries,  but  a  set  of  mural  decora¬ 
tions.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes  in  Naarden  is 
a  sequence  of  murals  painted  direct  on  the  wood 
that  has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars.  Dr.  Six,  who  has  done  the  research  on 
them,  comments  on  the  fact  that  tire  manner  ot 
their  drawing  shows  that  the  artist,  whom  he 
tentatively  names  Albert  Claesz,  was  more  prac¬ 
tised  in  painting  tapestry  cartoons  than  any  other 
kind  of  design.  Three  tapestries  clearly  of  this 
man’s  design  are  now  in  America,  verifying  Dr. 
Six’s  hypothesis. 

Still  to  be  identified  is  the  designer  of  another 
small  but  very  line  group  ol  tapestries  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba  in  the 
Polid  Pczzoli  Museum,  a  variation  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  von  Hunolstein  collection  at  Brus¬ 
sels  and  two  pieces  in  America,  one  a  Virgin  and 
the  other  a  Prince  and  Courtiers.  The  perfection 
of  the  drawing  anci  the  skillful  and  original  han¬ 
dling  of  the  composition  betokens  a  master  of 


importance,  so  that  it  should  not  be  long  before 
some  name  can  be  attached  to  him. 

Though  all  of  these  various  types  of  tapestry 
that  were  produced  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  essen¬ 
tially  Flemish  in  their  abundance,  their  love  of 
materials,  their  fullness  of  incident  and  of  pat¬ 
tern,  they  differed  among  themselves  markedly. 
Loysot  Lyedet  was  primarily  an  illustrator  and 
he  carried  this  point  of  view  into  his  designs.  He 
mirrors  truthfully  contemporary  life.  Van  Rome 
and  Philip  were  technicians,  moulding  any  ma¬ 
terial  that  came  to  hand  into  a  well  set  form  that 
made  a  competent  but  seldom  inspired  decoration. 
Claesz,  if  that  was  his  name,  had  an  architectural 
sense  that  stressed  rather  the  mural  aspect  of  his 
arc.  Thus  i.i  Flemish  Gothic  tapestry  all  phases 
ol  the  art  ol  tapestry  hnd  an  expression  and  the 
art  as  a  whole  is  given  there  the  supremest  formu¬ 
lations  in  the  combination  of  beauty  of  design  and 
m  perlection  of  weaving  that  it  ever  has  had, 
or  ever  will  have  again. 
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“RUINS  and  FigURES” 

hy 

FRANCESCO  GUARDI  (17I2-I793) 


A  LTHOUGH  the  eighteenth  century  Venetian  painter  Francesco  Guardi,  tike  his 
OCJ  master  Canaletto,  left  to  the  world  many  pictures  of  the  City  of  the  Doges,  he  was 
never  so  happy  nor  so  personal  in  his  artistic  expression  as  in  such  an  architectural 
study  as  this  masterpiece  entitled  “Ruins  and  Figures.”  The  canvas,  one  of  a  recent  gift 
of  twenty-four  pictures  made  hy  Rajih  Cross  Johnson  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Washington, 
is  sharply  divided  into  the  two  elements  of  the  title,  things  that  interested  Guardi  more  deeply 
than  the  Venetian  scenes  which  he  turned  out  in  such  large  numbers.  The  architectural 
feature  of  the  composition  is  rich  with  the  noble  beauty  of  the  ruined  palace.  The  figures  are 
at  once  intensely  human  and  dramatic  as  may  he  noted  in  the  mother  and  her  children,  the 
old  peasant  timorously  feeling  for  a  foothold,  and  the  soldier  looking  up  in  admiration  at 
the  sculptured  figure  at  the  left  of  the  composition.  In  color  the  painting  is  superb,  the 
characteristic  pale  blue  and  ivhite  sky  of  ineffable  loveliness;  the  warm  notes  of  red  in  the 
clothes  of  the  figures;  and  the  softness  of  the  old  marble  flooded  with  the  sunshine  of  Italy. 
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Crr~* ODAY,  when  photog- 
raphy  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  our 
daily  life,  it  is  hard  to  real¬ 
ize  that  less  than  a  century 
ago — before  the  invention 
of  Daguerre  in  1839 — it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  record  of  person,  place  or 
thing,  save  by  the  hand  of  the  painter,  draughts¬ 
man  and  sculptor.  The  importance  of  portraiture 
can  therefore  hardly  be  estimated  properly  by  the 
living  generation  when  every  second  person  owns 
a  small  camera.  All  the  great  masters  of  Italy,  the 
Low  Countries,  Spain,  France  and  England,  were, 
first  of  all,  superb  portrait  painters.  One 
reason  why  the  portraits  of  Titian,  Veronese, 
Raphael,  Bordone,  Bellini,  Velasquez,  Goya, 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Frans 
Hals,  Van  Dyck,  Pourbus,  Hol¬ 
bein,  Clouet,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Raeburn,  Romney  and  others  were  so 
great,  is  because  it  was  essential  to 
produce  correct  likenesses  and  to 
portray  the  personality  of  the 
sitter.  Flattery  was  permitted 
— yes — and  a  great  deal  of  it 
(Oliver  Cromwell  protested 
against  it  by  insisting  on  be¬ 
ing  painted  “warts  and  all”); 
but  in  the  main,  the  work 
had  to  be  a  direct  portrayal 
of  face,  features  and  character. 

The  painter  had  his  latitudes, 
too:  he  could  reproduce  the  pile 
of  rich  velvet,  the  sheen  of  silk  and 
satin,  the  sparkle  of  jewels,  the  gleam 
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of  pearls,  and  the  filmy 
texture  of  lace  collars  and 
muslin  frills.  Great  tech¬ 
nique  was  required,  and, 
moreover,  the  painter  had 
to  see  his  client  with 
the  eye  of  a  modern  camera, 
portrait  has  always  been 
more  or  less  expensive;  and,  doubtless,  many 
“fair  women  and  brave  men”  in  the  past,  unable 
to  have  their  portraits  painted  for  lack  of  means, 
consequently  left  no  record  to  posterity  of  their 
faces  and  forms. 

The  clever  artist  of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  could  cut  a  silhouette  out  of  black  paper  with 
the  scissors  was  popular  in  all  classes  of  society, 
but  very  particularly  with  those  who  could  not 
afford  an  oil  portrait,  nor  a 
miniature  painted  on  ivory. 
Therefore,  when  Wedgwood  perfected 
a  process  by  which  cameo  portrait 
medallions  could  be  made  at  com¬ 
paratively  small  cost — “popular 
prices,”  we  would  say  to-day — 
people  flocked  to  his  manufac¬ 
tory.  The  production  of  these 
cameo  medallions  (as  well  as 
portrait  busts)  became  a  very 
special  activity  of  the  famous 
Wedgwood  potteries;  and  no 
small  part  of  the  Wedgwood 
fortune  was  derived  from  this 
branch  of  art.  It  was  less  expen¬ 
sive  to  have  a  cameo  portrait  by 
Flaxman  made  in  jasper  than  to  sit  to 
painter  of  the  cpiality  of  Reynolds, 
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Gainsborough,  Raeburn,  or  Romnej';  and,  more¬ 
over,  several  duplicate  medallions  could  readily 
be  supplied  to  the  sitter. 

The  individual  sat  for  his  or  her  portrait, 
before  the  busy  fingers  and  analyzing  eye  of 
Flaxman,  Hackwood,  or  some  other  sculptor. 
From  this  model  a  mould  was  made  and  from 
this  mould  the  finished  cameo  was  pro¬ 
duced.  As  a  rule,  the  sitter  received 
ten  impressions,  together  with  d - 
the  wax  model.  The  cost  of  a 
six  inch  medallion  with  the 
tinished  impressions  and  orig¬ 
inal  wax  model  was  ten 
guineas.  It  soon  became  a 
fad  to  have  cameo  por¬ 
traits  on  rings  and  seals, 
which  cost  five  guineas  and 
a  halt.  Small  brooches  were 
also  popular,  and  these  cost 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence; 
or,  as  the  English  would  say, 

“seven  and  six.”  Small  medal 
lions  cost  “ten  and  six.” 

It  seems  strange  that  while  these 
cameo  portrait  medallions  were 
produced  in  such  great  numbers 
that  so  few  have  survived.  What  became  of  the 
majority  of  them?  How  did  they  perish?  VVe 
can  only  conjecture  that  they  were  not  valued 
by  succeeding  generations,  and  were 
either  thrown  away  in  contempt,  or 
allowed  to  perish  for  lack  of  care, 
in  the  way  that  many  things 
appreciated  to-day  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  have  gone.  We  do 
know  this,  however:  so  rare 
are  the  line  portraits  made 
from  1770  to  1795  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  collection, 
even  in  England,  of  more 
than  300  could  be  found 
to-day.  Let  us  look  at  a  few 
recorded  facts  regarding  col¬ 
lectors.  In  seven  years  of 
careful  search,  Rathbone  tells 
us,  Cornelius  Cox  could  only 
gather  98.  The  late  Dr.  T.  S. 

Walker  had  88.  Sir  Richard 
Tangye  owned  85,  and  the  largest 
collector.  Dr.  ,1.  Lumsden  Propert,  had  144. 

These  numbers  permit  us  to  feel  a  natural 
pride  in  Mr.  Haines  Halsey’s  unusually  large  and 
comprehensive  collection,  which  ranks  also  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world  with  regard  to  quality 
as  well  as  to  quantity.  Erom  this  unique  collec¬ 
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tion,  Mr.  Halsey  has  lent  to  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  exhibition  at  their 
Museum  in  the  Van  Cortlandt  Alansion,  Van 
Cortlandt  Park,  New  York,  119  examples, 
representing  subjects  connected  more  or  less  with 
American  history  and  American  personalities. 

Many  of  these  rank  among  the  best  specimens 
turned  out  from  the  Wedgwood  potteries. 
Here  we  have  examples  of  every 
styleof  the  Wedgwood  medallions. 
Some  of  them  are  early  trial 
portraits;  many  of  them  are 
marked  Wedgwood  and  Bent¬ 
ley;  and  others,  produced 
after  Bentley’s  death,  in 
1780,  bear  the  stamp 
Wedgwood.  These  cameo 
portraits  belong  to  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  last  period;  for  the 
creation  of  the  chaste  and 
beautiful  jasperware,  of 
which  these  cameos  are  made, 
was  the  crowning  victory  of  a 
lifetime  spent  in  experiments. 
Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-1793), 
the  greatest  of  all  Staffordshire 
potters,  perfected  this  famous 
jasperware  after  he  had  built  his  new  factory  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  which  he  named  Etruria. 

Wedgwood  had  always  been  seeking  for  new 
ware.  At  Burslem  he  produced  the  beau¬ 
tiful  cream-colored  pottery  which 
Queen  Charlotte  admired  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  called  Queen’s  ware. 
Then  he  perfected  his  Egyp¬ 
tian  black,  or  basaltes,  and, 
finally,  the  superlatively 
beautiful  jasperware.  The 
product  was  a  smooth 
paste  of  exquisite  texture, 
the  opacity  and  whiteness 
of  which  were  susceptible  of 
considerable  variation.  Jt 
could  be  made  in  ivory  white, 
or  a  dead  chalk  white,  and  it 
could  possess  the  delicate  trans- 
lucency  of  ivory,  or  vellum. 
This  translucency  even  allows  the 
color  of  the  ground  to  appear 
slightly  through  the  thinned 
parts  of  the  cameo-reliefs,  giving  the  effect  of  a 
line,  light  texture.  The  chief  charm  of  the  jasper 
paste  is  due  to  its  behavior  in  the  kilns  with 
certain  metallic  oxides,  by  means  of  which  the 
jasper  body  could  be  colored  in  exquisite  hues. 
With  cobalt,  a  wonderful  blue  was  obtained; 
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with  manganese,  a  charming 
lilac;  with  iron,  yellow;  and  iron  and  cobalt  pro¬ 
duced  green.  It  was  also  possible  to  produce  sage- 
green,  salmon-pink,  fawn-color  and  buff  of  the 
greatest  beauty.  It  was  Josiah  Wedgwood’s 
appreciation  of  antique  gems  that  led  him  to 
invent  this  unique  ceramic  material;  and  this 
jasper  paste  enabled  him  to  produce  cameo  reliefs 
on  ground  of  almost  any  hue.  The  Wedgwood 
jasperware,  both  for  ornamental  and  domestic 
use,  is  radiant  with  bright  scenes  from  Grecian 
mythology,  flowers,  birds,  heads  and  amorini. 
At  this  period  there  was  a  rage  for  the  classic 
style.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this  taste. 
Work  had  been  carried  on  at  Pompeii  and  Her¬ 
culaneum;  Caylus  had  published  his  “Receuil 
d’Antiquites”  in  1752-1762;  Winckelmann,  his 
works  on  Greek  Art  in  1754  and  1764;  James 
Stuart  his  “Antiquities  of  Athens”;  Piranesi,  his 
drawings  of  Etruscan,  and  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Greek  and  Roman  architec¬ 
ture;  and  Robert  Adam  had  visited  the 
ruins  of  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spa- 
latro  in  Dalmatia  with  the  Erench 
architect,  Clerisseau,  and  had 
published  a  description  with 
engravings  by  Bartolozzi. 

Moreover,  Robert  Adam  had 
been  appointed  architect  to 
the  King;  and  the  Adam 
brothers,  with  the  aid  of  Gi- 
priani,  Pergolesi,  Zucchi  and 
Angelica  Kaulfman,  were  dec¬ 
orating  the  houses  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  and  making 
classical  forms  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  the  fashion.  Like  the  archi¬ 
tects,  furniture  -  designers,  silver  - 
smiths,  and  all  other  decorators,  Wedg¬ 


wood  chose  the  slender  lines  and 
the  delicacy  and  grace  of  antique  models.  The 
ornamental  and  domestic  articles  of  his  later 
years  were  inspired  by  this  Neo-Glassic  taste — 
and  very  lovely  it  is. 

Wedgwood  was  greatly  aided  by  the  sculptor, 
John  Elaxman  (1754-1826),  who  was  as  saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  Greek  art  as  was  his  contem¬ 
porary,  John  Keats,  whose  “Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn”  might  well  describe  many  a  production  of 
Elaxman.  Thomas  Bentley,  Wedgwood’s  partner, 
a  man  ol  culture  and  fine  taste,  introduced  Elax¬ 
man  to  Wedgwood,  who  immediately  appreciated 
Elaxman’s  genius.  Wedgwood’s  jasperware  de¬ 
rives  a  great  part  of  its  charm  from  Elaxman’s 
decorations  and  his  cameo  portraits  owe  no  little 
of  their  beauty  and  reputation  to  this  most 
delicate  and  artistic  of  eighteenth  century  sculp¬ 
tors.  “Elaxman’s  designs,”  said  Ganova,  “excel 
in  classic  grace  all  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  in  modern  art.” 
And  it  is  this  classic  grace,  this  purity 
of  line,  this  delicacy  of  finish  (not  so 
much  reminiscent  of,  as  inspired 
by,  Greek  art)  that  makes  these 
cameo  portraits  so  lascinating; 
and  whether  the  sculptor  were 
Elaxman,  or  Hackwood,  or 
some  one  unknown  to  fame, 
it  is  the  taste  and  genius  of 
John  Elaxman  that  is  felt 
through  them  all. 

The  artists  at  the  works 
used  medals,  paintings,  and 
engravings  for  historical  char¬ 
acters  and  persons  no  longer  li\  - 
ing.  Sometimes,  too,  this  material 
was  employed  lor  living  persons,  as 
in  the  case  ol  George  Washington.  In 
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the  llaincs  Ilalscy  collection,  for 
example,  there  are  twelve  por¬ 
traits  of  General  Washington  moclellccl  from  the 
French  medal  designed  by  the  philosopher  Vol¬ 
taire.  Some  of  these  are  impressed  “Wedgwood 
and  Bentley”  and  some  are  marked  “Wedgwood.” 
Some  are  black  basalt;  some  are  white  jasper  on 
blue;  one  is  blue  jasper  on  blue;  and  one  is  white 
jasper  on  a  pale  pink  (or  lilac)  ground — a  color 
that  is  rare.  The  example  represented  here  is 
after  I  loudon  and  is  of  the  rare  large  size.  The 
ground  is  a  very  dark  blue.  Wedgwood  used 
several  models  for  Franklin,  the  chief  of  which 
were  by  Mrs.  Patience  Wright,  the  famous 
American  sculptress  in  wax,  who  became  the  vogue 
in  London;  Caflieri,  Nini  (whose  portraits  appear 
wearing  the  fur  cap)  and  Flaxman.  Franklin  was 
an  enthusiastic  china  collector;  and  we  can  picture 
the  “Philadelphia  Quaker”  in  his  brown  coat,  with 
fur  cap  pulled  down  over  his  un¬ 
powdered  head,  peering  through 
his  spectacles  at  the  fine  porcelain 
displayed  in  the  London  shops- 
and  the  London  shops  were  just 
as  beguiling  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  they  are  to-day — 
to  make  a  selection  to  send 
home  to  Mrs.  Franklin,  so 
that  the  Franklin  house  in 
Philadelphia  should  have 
some  of  the  fashionable 
china.  “I  send  you,”  the 
learned  doctor  writes  to  his 
wife,  “by  Captain  Budden, 
a  large  case  and  a  small  box 
containing  some  English  china, 

VIZ.,  melons  and  leaves  for  a  desert 
of  fruit  and  cream,  or  the  like;  a 
bowl  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of 
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the  figures,  made  at  Bow,  near 
this  city;  some  coffee  cups  of  the 
same;  and  a  Worcester  bowl,  ordinary,  to  show 
the  difference  of  workmanship,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  from  all  the  china-workers  in  England;  and 
one  old  true  china  bowl,  mended,  of  an  odd 
color.”  Eranklin  also  advises  his  wife  to  examine 
some  of  the  delicate  pieces  with  her  spectacles,  so 
that  she  might  lose  nothing  of  their  beauty.  Thus 
interested  in  china — as  he  was  in  all  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  industrial  arts — naturally  Eranklin 
found  Wedgwood  and  all  his  group  of  workers 
worthy  of  his  acquaintance.  Wedgwood  probably 
liked  the  American  statesman — everybody  did — 
but  Eranklin  was  also  a  very  profitable  subject. 
No  busts  and  portraits  sold  in  such  numbers  as 
his.  Everybody  owned  a  bust,  or  picture,  of 
Eranklin;  and  in  Paris,  it  is  said,  there  was  not  a 
house  in  which  his  kindly  face  did  not  look  from 
chimney-piece,  or  walk  The 
Elaines  Halsey  collection  num¬ 
bers  thirty  cameo  portraits  of  him, 
variously  treated.  Several  are 
white  jasper  on  blue  ground; 
one  is  white  jasper  on  black 
ground;  another  is  blue  jasper 
on  blue;  another  is  white 
jasper  on  white;  and  another 
is  w  hite  jasper  on  dark  blue 
ground  wdth  “laminated” 
edge,  meaning  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  extra  layer  of 
a  darker  color  at  the  edges, 
which,  when  polished  on  the 
bevel-edge  gives  all  the  effects 
of  a  cameo  of  two  or  three 
strata.  Then  there  are  several 
of  black  basalt  and  a  number  of 
small  cameos  and  intaglios. 
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The  example  given  here,  from  the  model  by 
Patience  Wright,  is  white  on  white  with  moulded 
edge  for  frame.  Among  the  notables  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  are  several  men  who  were  particular  friends 
of  Franklin,  for  example.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly, 
English  writer  and  philosopher,  who  was  with 
Franklin  and  wJio  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  the 
American  cjuestion.  Then  there  was  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  scientist,  naturalist  and  physician, 
whose  great  collection  in  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  which  later  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  British 
Museum,  Franklin  visited. 

There  is,  also.  Dr.  Eras¬ 
mus  Darwin,  English 
physician,  grandfather 
of  Charles  Darwin; 
and  this  particular 
portrait  is  a  splendid 
example  of  tech¬ 
nique,  with  the  most 
delicate  and  finished 
treatment  of  detail. 

Then,  in  addition  to 
all  the  statesmen, 
naval  and  military 
heroes,  scientists  and 
discoverers  whom  Frank¬ 
lin  knew,  there  is  Dr. 

John  Fothergill,  the  Quaker 
physician,  wJio  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp-Act.  “I  can 
hardly  conceive  that  a  better  man 
has  ever  existed,”  was  Franklin’s 
opinion  of  him.  Another  friend  of 
Franklin’s  was  Captain  Cook,  the  famous  navi¬ 
gator,  who  appears  on  page  129.  Cook  was 
accompanied  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  an  ardent 
scientist  and  scholar,  afterward  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  Dr.  Solander,  a  noted  Swedish 
botanist  and  naturalist,  both  of  whom  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  collection. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  portraits  that  was 
issued  from  the  Wedgwood  works  is  that  of  Sir 
William  Herschel  (1738-1822).  This  was  modeled 
by  Flaxman  in  1781,  the  same  year  that  Flerschel 
discovered  Uranus.  Therefore,  in  a  very  original 
and  daring  way,  which  resulted  in  a  highly  decor¬ 
ative  effect,  Flaxman  has  represented  Saturn  and 
Uranus  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  as  trav¬ 
elling  in  their  orbits.  The  portrait  represented 
here  has  a  white  jasper  body  on  ground  washed 
with  a  delicate  light  blue. 

A  beautiful  example  is  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  Spencer 
(1757-1806).  This  is  white  jasper  body  on  ground 
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washed  a  delicate  sage  green.  Everything  here  is 
exquisitely  treated — hair,  drapery  and  features; 
and  the  whole  medallion  may  be  said  to  be  vibrant 
with  vitality.  The  Duchess,  who  was  the  leader 
of  fashionable  society  in  London  after  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  frequently 
painted  by  Gainsborough  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  but  neither  of  these  painters  was  more 
successful  than  the  sculptor.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Duchess  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  view  the  cameo  medal¬ 
lion  of  Fox  (1749-1806)  given 
here.  This  medallion  is 
white  jasper,  ground  and 
back  washed  dark  blue. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
(1723-1792),  is  white 
jasper  on  pale  blue 
ground,  modelled  by 
Flaxman.  It  is  an 
excellent  specimen, 
both  for  technical 
perfection  and  like¬ 
ness.  David  Garrick 
(1717- 1779)  is  white 
jasper  on  dark  blue. 
William  Pitt  (1759- 
1806)  was  a  “best  seller” 
in  the  Colonies.  Wedg¬ 
wood  made  thousands  of 
cameos  of  him.  Mr.  Halsey 
has  two  examples,  the  one  repre¬ 
sented  here  is  white  jasper  body 
on  pale  blue.  Another  has  the 
ground  washed  black  and  is  a 
very  rare  portrait,  modelled  by  Flaxman  in  un¬ 
usually  high  relief.  Highly  interesting  also  is  the 
portrait  of  Lord  Cornwallis  (1738-1805),  white 
jasper  ground,  back  washed  blue.  Admiral 
Lord  Howe  (1726-1799),  pale  blue  jasper  body 
ground  washed  light  blue,  is  also  included.  Lord 
Nelson  (1758-1805),  white  jasper  body,  ground 
and  back  washed  dark  blue,  is  also  a  typical 
e.xample.  Of  course  George  HI  (1738-1820), 
was  reproduced  many  times.  The  example 
here,  white  jasper  on  dark  blue,  gives  him  all 
possible  kingly  dignity.  Queen  Charlotte  (1744- 
1818),  his  faithful  consort,  white  jasper  body 
ground  washed  blue,  is  a  splendid  example 
of  refined  w'orkmanshlp. 

This  collection  also  contains  rare  portraits  of 
Thomas  Bentley,  Wedgwood’s  partner  ( 1 730-1780) 
and  Josiah  Wedgwood,  each  modeled  by  Flaxman. 
Wedgw'ood  became  rich  and  famous  and  his  home, 
Etruria  Hall,  was  noted  for  its  line  collections  of 
books,  engravings  and  art-objects. 
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Karl  ANDERSON '  AMERICAN 


ATURE  dares  and 
man  attempts  to 
c  o  m  p  r  e  h  e  n  d  a  n  d 
ends  in  ^^■orshlp.  li  you  will 
lose  yourselt'  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  you  may  feel  the 
breeze  of  the  sea  beat 
against  your  senses,  or  become  enveloped  by  the 
perfume  of  the  lilacs,  or  melt  into  the  mood  of 
some  balmy  summer  tw  ilight.  The  crash  of  thun¬ 
der  in  the  skies’  gray  hills  falls  with  as  much  sur¬ 
prise  as  sweet  children’s 
laughter.  So  have  we, 
too,  to  live  in  an  intan¬ 
gible  web  of  miracles 
t  hat  leave  usspcllbound, 
dull,  or  happy,  adven¬ 
turesome  or  timid.  The 
Anderson  family  some¬ 
where  in  Ohio  seems  to 
have  been  made  up  ol 
stuff  for  dreams,  yet 
stuff  for  doing.  When 
I  wrote  to  Sherwood 
Anderson,  that  full  - 
blown  author  of  the 
W  est,  to  tell  me  about 
his  brother,  he  knew'  no 
wild  adventure  to  re¬ 
late.  It  seems  a  placid 
stream.  A  rosy  cheeked  boy,  as 
rosy  now  at  fifty,  who  looked  at 
life  and  liked  it,  wdio  heard  her  song,  and  put  his 
lyrics  on  the  canvas,  klere  is  Sherwood’s  letter: 

“In  our  family  there  were  five  boys,  of  wdiich 
Karl  is  the  oldest.  W'e  were  born  and  raised  in  a 
little  town  in  Ohio.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  parents 
must  have  desired  to  give  us  all  separate  birth¬ 
places,  as  they  seemed  to  have  moved  about  from 
town  to  town  through  the  state,  perhaps  with  the 
intention  ol  making  as  many  towns  as  famous,  or 
infamous,  by  having  one  of  us  born  there.  Our 
father  was  a  Southern  man,  and,  as  we  all  re¬ 
member  him,  a  delightful  person  with,  however, 
a  streak  of  the  gipsy  in  him  that  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  make  a  living.  We  boys  were 
all  bound  out  to  learn  some  trade,  and  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  Karl  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  harness- 
making.  There  w'as,  of  course,  no  artistic  life  in 
the  town,  but  as  he  sat  on  his  harness-maker’s 
hoi'se,  Karl  Anderson  must  always  have  been 
seeing  things,  as  he  soon  began  draw'ing  pictures 
on  the  w'all  of  the  shop,  and  later  went  away  to 


Cleveland,  where  he  began 
his  life  as  an  artist. 

“I  can  well  remember 
how'  proud  we  all  were  at 
the  thought  of  this  older 
brother  of  ours  living  an 
artist’s  life.  In  fact,  so 
much  did  the  life  he  had  taken  up  influence  ours 
that  all,  at  one  time  or  another,  tried  to  be  artists. 
As  a  young  fellow'  I  remember  Karl  coming  home 
to  our  town  with  the  city’s  way  about  him  and 

always  seeming  a  little 
strange  and  far  away  to 
the  rest  of  us.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  endured  many 
hardships  during  that 
period,  but  almost  from 
the  first  he  had  success 
in  his  new'  life,  as  not 
only  ourselves,  but  all 
our  old  town  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  be  proud  of  him. 
Later  we  began  to  see 
drawings  he  had  made 
appearing  in  the  pages 
of  magazines,  and  we 
younger  brothers  ear¬ 
ned  these  around  in  our 
pockets  in  order  that 
W'e  might  brag  and  strut 
before  the  other  boys,  because 
he  was  our  brother. 

“During  all  this  period  Karl  not  only  made 
his  way  as  an  artist,  but  managed  in  some  w'ay 
to  chip  in  generously  tow'ard  the  support  of  his 
younger  brothers,  and  even  managed  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  to  get  together  money  enough  so  that 
he  could  go  to  Europe  and  finish  his  art  education 
there.  Of  his  adventures  as  a  young  art  student 
and  later  as  a  practicing  artist,  I  know'  little.  It 
is,  you  know,  characteristic  ol  the  American  race 
that  no  one  knows  as  little  about  one  as  one’s 
owm  family.  The  choice  little  adventures  of  life 
that  so  feed  and  enrich  the  memory  are  alw'ays 
told  to  friends  and  never  to  younger  brothers. 
How'ever,  Karl  was  never  the  high  and  mighty 
one  with  us,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  eager 
enough  to  bring  into  our  little  w'orld  the  adventur¬ 
ous  stories  of  that  greater  outside  w'orld  in  which 
we  always  fancied  him  living.  Karl  Anderson’s 
life  has  been  somcw'hat  unusual,  for  an  American, 
in  that  he  has  been  an  artist  from  boyhood,  has 
never  cared  about  anything  else,  nor  has  he  ever 
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done  anything  else.  The  t^^•o  or  tliree  years  \^■ork- 
ing  as  a  harness-maker’s  apprentice,  during  his 
boyhood,  really  do  not  count. 

“I  think  it  a  very  characteristic  thing  in  my 
brother’s  personality  that,  although  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been  what  we  call  a  representative  painter,  I 
have  never  known  a  man  more  open  to  impression 
and  to  influences,  from  whatever  source,  that 
seemed  to  him 
to  lead  to  beauty. 

The  hard  strug¬ 
gle  of  this  man, 
unknown  in  the 
cities,  the  trying 
periods  when  he 
had  no  money, 
the  long  struggle 
to  get  money 
enough  to  go  to 
Europe  and  the 
slow  coming  of 
recognition  — 
well,  all  these 
things,  you  see, 
are  unnecessarily 
seen  and  felt 
from  the  outside. 

As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  be 
perfectly  de¬ 
lighted  to  lie 
about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  tell  you 
gigantic  stories 
of  wild  adven¬ 
tures  of  my  brother’s  youth,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  one’s 
fancy  never  succeeds  in  playing  about  the  figure 
of  a  brother.  As  I  see  it,  his  story  is  primarily  one 
of  a  patient,  determined  struggle,  under  adverse 
conditions,  and  of  a  determination  that  has  never 
weakened.” 

Karl  Anderson  is  not  a  plodder.  He  seems  to 
me  quite  too  lazy  and  contemplative  to  plod.  He 
goes  right  forward.  He  sat  beside  me  at  a  Shaw 
dinner  at  the  Salmagundi  Club  where  all  the 
others  had  painted  a  little  picture.  Anderson 
was  only  half  through  his,  but  his  start  was  a  new 
thing,  different,  more  interesting  than  anything 
he  had  ever  done.  He  destroyed  it  with  the  com¬ 
ment  that  he  would  paint  it  some  day.  It  was  a 
Centurion  maiden  if  such  might  be.  If  I  do  not 
make  my  point,  listen:  One  of  the  canvases  repro¬ 
duced  in  this  article  once  roofed  a  small  chicken 
coop,  and  kept  the  little  chicks  dry.  He  thought 
he  would  some  time  make  a  painting  of  that  pic¬ 


ture.  The  man  creates  m  a  slow  grinding  mill  that 
grinds  “exceeding  line.” 

“It  is  not  understandable,  the  inheritance 
given  to  myself,  four  brothers  and  a  sister,  that 
most  of  us  have  at  some  time  tried  expression  in 
art,”  says  Anderson,  “unless  there  was  in  my 
father,  a  likeable,  unreliable  Southerner  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage,  and  in  my  mother,  who  was  of 

Austrian  stock, 
silent,  capable 
and  self  -  sacri¬ 
ficing,  potential¬ 
ities  the  seed 
from  which  pro¬ 
duced  children 
uninfluenced  by 
the  common¬ 
placeness  of 
early  environ- 
m  e  n  t  .  My 
father,  a  wan¬ 
dering  minstrel 
and  unsuccessful 
amateur  in  busi¬ 
ness,  had  moved 
us  from  five  of 
the  smallest 
towns  in  Ohio, 
in  each  of  which 
I  am  told  he 
failed  in  some 
form  of  a  small 
business  a  d  - 
venture.  His  ab¬ 
sorbing  passion 
w'as  to  play  a  cornet.  I  can  safely 
say  he  was  the  world’s  worst  cornet 
player.  He  did  have  a  talent  for  organizing  bands, 
one  of  them  at  Caledonia,  Ohio,  now  famous 
because  the  second  cornet  became  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  President  Harding 
at  that  time  was  editing  the  village  paper  at 
Caledonia.  Some  one  must  have  been  a  better 
horn  player  than  my  father,  for  it  is  said  that  his 
band  once  won  a  medal  at  a  fireman’s  convention.” 

When  Karl  was  nine  years  old  the  Andersons 
moved  to  Clyde,  Ohio,  and  there  remained  until 
the  family  disintegrated  many  years  later.  This 
town  was  a  larmers’  town,  without  growth,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  corn  and  flat  cabbage  fields.  Main 
Street  ran  its  dusty  w'ay  like  an  arrow  from  field 
to  field.  It  was  a  community  without  much 
beauty.  There  was  little  music,  and  he  never  saw 
a  painting  ol  any  known  merit.  They  were  always 
poor,  sometimes  incredibly  so.  His  mother,  a 
beautilul  woman,  died  almost  in  her  girlhood  from 
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the  hardship  ot  self-sacri-  princess 

.  .  BY  KARL  ANDERSON 

lice,  that  her  children  might 

be  clothed  and  fed.  When  Karl  was  thirteen,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  harness-maker,  and  tor  four 
years  before  and  after  school,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  he  served  and  washed  smelly  old  harness. 
In  the  Opera  House,  a  three-story  building  ad¬ 
joining  the  harness 
shop,  with  a  stair¬ 
way  outside,  worked 
and  lived  a  village 
artist,  a  country  boy 
who  solicited  orders 
for  crajmn  portraits, 
and  sometimes  did 
landscapes  in  oik 
Untutored,  and  with 
absolutely  no  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  he 
did  a  few  landscapes 
of  great  imagination 
and  poetic  charm. 

Karl  always  believed 
he  w'as  a  genius,  a 
man  whose  head  was 
far  above  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  village 


“youth  in  autumn” 

BY 

KARL  ANDERSON 


lile.  The  town  conquered 
him  in  the  end,  and,  with 
inspiration  gone,  he  is 
now  simply  a  house 
painter.  On  Sundays 
Karl  cleaned  this  artist’s 
studio,  and  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  was  taught  how'  to 
be  a  crayon  portraitist. 

An  “Artist  Wanted” 
in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  a  Cleveland 
paper  attracted  him,  and 
he  said  goodbye  to  the 
harness  forever,  and  jour¬ 
neyed  to  the  city,  only 
to  find  that  the  cheap 
little  crayon  portrait 
establishment  that  ad¬ 
vertised  had  taken  on 
somebody  else  the  day 
before.  After  some 
weeks’  searching  for 
work,  he  finally  got  a 
job  retouching  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  occasionally 
making  a  portrait  over  a  silver  print.  A  year  of 
this,  then  the  urge  impelled  him  to  Chicago  to 
study  art  and  where,  unfortunately,  he  found  him¬ 
self  without  money.  He  then  became  one  of  the 
many  who  have  essayed  illustration,  a  method  of 
expression  in  which  he  was  ill  at  ease  and  never 
happy.  His  first  day  in  art  school  found  his  easel 

next  to  a  student 
named  Leyendecker, 
a  young  boy  with 
prodigious  talent. 
T hey  beca me  friends . 
He  eventually  got 
Anderson  a  place 
with  the  engraving 
house  for  which  he 
wxas  working  at  the 
time.  He  went  to  the 
art  school  at  night 
and  in  some  way 
managed  the  day  ses¬ 
sion  two  months  out 
of  the  year.  After 
five  years  of  this  he 
ventured  into  New 
York.  One  Septem¬ 
ber  morning  found 
him  in  that  city  with 
a  job  by  noon  on  a 
newspaper  doing 
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PEGASUS  copying  Velasquez  in  the 

BY  KARL  ANDERSON  c- j  ^  n 

Prado  at  Madrid,  and  that 
summer  painted  in  Giverney,  France.  Frieseke 
was  there.  They  worked  together  in  a  walled 
garden,  painting  the  figure  in  sunlight.  A 
large  canvas  done  that  summer,  “The  Idlers,” 
won  the  silver  medal  at  Carnegie  the  following 
year,  and  was  bought  by  the  Chicago  Art  Insti¬ 
tute.  Several  com¬ 
missions  given  by 
General  Charles  C. 
Dawes,  of  Chicago, 
placed  the  artist  in  a 
position  definitely  to 
give  up  black  and 
white  lor  color. 

“My  own  survey 
ol  myself,  and  the 
character  o 1  m  y 
work,”  says  Ander¬ 
son,  “is  that,  in  some 
way,  the  hardships 
and  everyday  cur¬ 
rent  of  life,  which  I 
have  seen  and  felt, 
have  drifted  by, 
leaving  m  e  u  n - 
touched.  It  is  said 


illustrations,  but  he  was 
“fired”  soon  and  sud¬ 
denly.  Then  he  went  to 
Springfield,  Ohio,  to  be¬ 
come  the  resident  artist 
on  a  woman’s  magazine, 
and  he  stayed  two  years 
before  he  had  the  money 
to  go  abroad. 

H  is  first  year  in  Paris 
was  devoted  entirely  to 
drawing  and  design,  with 
the  idea  of  making  him¬ 
self  a  better  black-and- 
white  man.  To  avoid  the 
heat  and  loneliness  of 
Paris  the  second  summer, 
he  joined  a  sketching 
class  in  Holland,  under 
George  Hitchcock.  One 
afternoon,  working  on  a 
sketch  in  oil  in  the  dunes, 
two  ladies  stopped  walk¬ 
ing  a  moment  to  watch 
him  sketch,  and  passed  on 
without  comment,  returning  some  while  afterward 
with  a  man.  It  was  Shannon,  the  American- 
English  painter,  and  one  of  the  ladies  was  his  wife. 
Shannon  was  so  encouraging  in  his  approval  that 
Anderson  immediately  commenced  a  large  figure 
canvas,  which  was  exhibited  that  year  in  the 
Salon.  The  Shannons  and  he  became  very  good 
friends,  and  a  year  or  so  later  he  met  in  their 
London  home  the 
American  girl  who 
became  his  wife. 

This  was  the 
turning  point  for 
Karl  Anderson.  He 
gave  up  illustration 
for  painting,  al¬ 
though  when  he  re¬ 
turned  home  neces¬ 
sity  compelled  him 
to  devote  some  time 
to  magazine  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  necessity 
primarily  being  a 
wife,  and  for  several 
years  his  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  paint  was 
on  Sunday,  and  a 
short  season  in  the 
summer.  In  1910  he 
spent  the  winter 
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that  I  luive  the  rarity  of  taste  and  the 
iraftrance  of  beauty  in  my  painting. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  the  fragrance  of 
the  invisible  beauty  of  life  that  I  should  like  to 
express.” 

Not  alone  the  fragrance  of  some  hidden 
beauty  is  found  in  Anderson’s  pictures,  but  also 
delicious  color  and  entrancing  motion  of  design, 
not  \  iolent  or  agitating,  but  rather  subtle,  liquid, 
with  the  Ireshness  ol  the  morning  dew,  pearl-hkc 
and  pure.  This  color  is  balanced  and  so  true  that 
even  in  the  large  exhibitions  we  find  his  canvases 
distinctive,  standing  out  amid  the  strife  of  works 
deliberately,  calculatingly,  painted  for  advertise¬ 
ment.  There  is  that  about  his  color  which  seems 


lused  and  molten  into  unity.  I  recall 
a  sketch  he  was  making  one  day  when 
a  villager  stood  by  and  marveled  at  the  strailge 
phenomenon  before  him,  and,  as  villagers  will,  re¬ 
lated  to  Anderson  the  triumph  of  his  wife  in 
painting  hand-painted  china.  Pausing,  and  gazing 
at  the  sketch,  he  remarked,  “I  suppose  that  will 
be  all  right  when  its  fired.” 

Technically  Karl  Anderson  is  humble.  The 
Prado  led  his  spirit  to  high  sacred  hills,  the  great 
Dutch  masters  reached  out  to  this  youth  and  filled 
his  soul  with  grandeur,  and  Italy  in  his  student 
days  brought  to  his  emotion  the  grand  tradition 
and  the  eternal  things  of  great  art.  To  his  un¬ 
hurried  disposition,  that  absorbs  and  feels,  there 
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came  to  him  for  all  time  a  strong 
impelling  devotion  to  the  human 
form.  Certainly,  his  technique  harks  back  to  an 
inspired  draughtsmanship,  lor  which  the  painter’s 
medium  finds  no  unnatural  limitation.  Tlie 
elusive  color  shadows  are  in  full  consonance  with 
the  mental  fragrance  of  his  design. 

Hunter  on  the  star-spread  dreamland,  Karl 
Anderson  records  the  beauty  that  eyes  were  meant 
to  see,  weaving  the  imagery  and  golden  skein 
ol  eolor  into  laneiful  episodes  that  decorate  the 
walls  of  life  past  which  we  travel.  These  episodes, 
these  color  pcrlumes,  these  fairy  stories,  are  glori¬ 
ous,  delightful  to  the  old  little  children  of  the 
art  world.  In  them  is  something  more  than  art. 


THE  STUBBORN  GOAT 
BY  KARL  ANDERSON 


It  was  inevitable  that  Karl  Ander¬ 
son  should  paint  line  portraits,  his 
first  lesson  in  crayon,  his  later  success  at  illus¬ 
tration,  his  delightful  friendship  with  Sir  Charles 
Shannon,  all  tended  to  crystallize  this  talent.  To¬ 
day  he  IS  sought  out  and  has  more  than  he  will  do, 
for  first  in  his  desire  is  the  imaginative  genre 
picture,  and  yet  with  these  portraits  he  will  weave 
the  fanciful  delight  and  mirage  of  a  dream.  'These 
])ortraits  are  dillerent.  They  are  not  only  com¬ 
pletely  expressive  ol  his  sitters,  but  also  ol  our 
modern  point  ol  \  iew.  I  iind  no  remmiseenee  ol 
the  eighteenth  eenturv,  no  Italian  renaissance, 
but  rather  a  new  era  that  is  essentiallv  American, 
completely  Karl  Anderson. 
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“tar  baby” 

CARVING  IN  EBONY 
BY  WARREN  WHEELOCK 


“Were  I  to  traur  a  boy  to  be  fj ^  ^  modcl,  and  kc  UP- 

thing  of  a  carpenter  of  birn  ran^CS  jOrtTL  aPO  LtraPLly  SO  OS  tO 

firstso  that  he  ivouid  learn  meet  kis  ideas  of  beouty  and  grace 

construction,  get  a  few  back-  ^ 

aches,  and  soil  bis  ‘lily- 

whites’  many  times.  And  the  sight  and  smell  of  white  pine  shavings  as  they  curl  up 
through  the  plane  is  good  for  the  soul.  Whitman  spoke  of  it  somewhere  in  ‘Leaves  of 
Grass.’  ”  In  these  ivords,  Warren  Wheelock  sums  up  his  oivn  preparatory  course  in  the  art 
of  modeling.  Mr.  Wheelock  has  the  faculty  of  looking  through  things  to  their  spiritual 

significance  and  it  is  this 
that  he  seeks  to  portray,  in 
the  medium  which  he  con¬ 
siders  best  suited  to  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Except  for  a  course  at 
Pratt  Institute  his  artistic 
education  has  been  a  matter 
of  observation,  and  study  of 
the  work  of  the  primitive  Ital¬ 
ians,  Chinese,  and  savages. 


“adolescence”  carving  in  satinwood  by  wheelock 


For  purity  of  form  and  grace  of  line,  plus  an  exquisite  finish, 
“Adolescence”  (exhibited  with  Ins  other  carvings  and  painting  at 
the  Gallery  of  the  Woodstock  Art  Association)  is  a  distinguished 
example  of  perfection  of  workmanship.  He  is  revealed  in  this  carv¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  “Tar  Baby”  as  a  master  of  the  value  of 
light  and  shade,  and,  by  his  choice  of  materials  and  his  handling  of 
them,  shows  a  rare  appreciation  of  color  values,  grain,  and  texture. 
Well  adapted  to  the  purpose  by  reason  of  their  almost  leather  weight, 
the  salad  set,  done  in  black  walnut  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
aboriginal  art  of  the  Easter  Islands  and  of  the  African  tribes,  is 
unusually  beautiful  in  color,  unfortunately  impossible  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  the  photograph. 
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I.  DIVINITIES  AND 
FETISHES 

HEN  the  Matisse- 
Picasso-Derain 
circle  of  James  took 
refuge  in  a  hitherto  unex¬ 
plored  and  unknown  region 
of  art,  the  sculpture  of  African  negroes,  it  was  a 
new  experience  for  Europe:  these  sculptures  do 
not  orginate  from  the  same  feeling  as  our  cul¬ 
tured  art,  based  on  a  conception  of  workmanship, 
beauty,  skill  and  poetry.  Negro  languages  have 
no  words  for  art  or  artist.  Their  works  are  as 
impersonal  as  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  rocks  hewn 
into  shapes  of  gods  or  god-like  kings.  Religion  is 
their  common  origin.  The  force  of  primitive  and 
suggestive  religion  compels  its  followers  to 
materialize  their  gods  and  demons.  As  early 
Christians  immediately  iconized  their  faith — 
in  contrast  to  the  purely  intellectual 
and  therefore  art-lacking  religious  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Jews — the  Africans  and 
all  peoples  of  the  so-called  primitive 
cultures  form  their  own  idols. 

There  is  much  conformity  and  very 
deep  contrariety  in  early  Christian 
art  and  negro  sculpture.  They  are 
born  of  the  same  impulse — the  wish 
to  materialize  God.  But  Christian 
sentimentalism  loses  this  independence 
and  quickly  develops  dramatism  in 
religious  art:  after  the  first 
catacomb  drawings  and  Byzan¬ 
tine  mosaics  Gothic  art  is  de¬ 
veloped,  to  be  a  messenger  of 
heaven  or  hell,  of  thesis  or  an¬ 
tithesis,  dramatically  expressing 
certain  spiritual  conceptions, 
like  actors  in  a  pantomime. 

In  the  carved  figures  of  the 
negroes  there  is  no  trace  of  even 
attempting  a  spiritual  expres¬ 
sion.  The  metaphysics  are  so 
inevitably  the  pure  purpose  of 
the  work,  that  they  need  not 
be  expressed.  The  figure  will 
be  a  god  or  the  bearer  or  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  a  god. 

As  natural  objects  we  find 
in  African  sculpture  human 
figures  and  animals  in  great  variety 
of  proportions  and  types — men  and 
women  standing  or  sitting,  sometimes 


a  knife  or  lance  in  their 
hands,  often  two  of  them 
together,  and  the  animals 
of  the  country,  monkeys, 
snails,  crocodiles,  tapirs, 
elephants,  or  their  mixtures 
(figures  which  present  the 
head  of  one  animal  and  the  body  of  another). 
But  in  spite  of  this  variety,  the  figures  show  a 
great  dependency  upon  each  other  among  the 
works  of  the  same  tribe.  They  are  evolutions  of 
the  same  types,  as  conventional  as  works  of  any 
other  art,  and  more:  conventional  like  the  prayers 
of  a  religion  or  as  century-old  folk-songs  of  a 
race,  conventional  as — I  dare  say — eating,  drink¬ 
ing,  and  sleeping. 

A  special  type  is  the  fetish  —  human 
figures  with  hollow  breasts  or  strange  pres¬ 
entations  of  animals  with  small  receptacles 
in  their  backs.  There  is  a  strong  senti¬ 
mental  affinity  between  the  dark, 
small  sanctuaries  of  Egyptian  temples 
and  the  carved  holes  of  these  fetish 
figures,  which  are  used  as  depositories 
for  things  like  a  tiger’s  claw,  a  tooth, 
the  hair  of  an  elephant,  or  maybe  a 
European  bullet,  all  of  which  are 
supposed  to  possess  magical  qualities 
and  are  therefore  gods  to  be  adored. 
The  holes  are  closed  with  something 
shiny,  a  piece  of  glass  or  mirror,  or 
perhaps  a  valuable  crystal,  the 
bottom  of  a  tin  box  or  a  sheet 
of  purest  gold.  Not  the  value 
of  the  cover  is  important,  but 
its  power  to  concentrate  all  the 
light  in  the  center  of  the  figure 
— at  the  dwelling  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  The  figures  are  mostly 
covered  with  a  forest  of  rusty 
nails  and  knives,  which  the 
worshippers  hammer  into  them 
in  token  of  their  adoration,  to 
enforce  their  prayers  and  in¬ 
voke  aid  for  some  undertaking. 
These  knives  are  often  meant 
to  hurt  an  enemy,  but  more 
numerous  are  the  gentler  de¬ 
sires  to  harvest  a  rich  crop,  to 
obtain  rain  or  the  birth  of  a 

A  RITUAL  MASK 
LROM  THE  COTE  d’iVOIRE 
{Collection  of  Paul  Guillaume) 
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child,  and  sometimes  even — oh, 

European  gypsies  and  philtre 
brewing  witches!  —  to  turn  a 
tender  lieart  toward  the 
driver  ot  the  nail.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  tomb 
of  St.  Anthony  in  Pad¬ 
ua,  or  iigures  of  saints 
covered  with  offerings 
in  many  Russian 
churches,  will  not  laugh 
at  the  negro  mentality. 

Not  only  the  fetish, 
but  every  smaller  iigure 
is  consecrated  to  some 
religious  conception. 

Terrible  demons  or 
good  spirits,  figures  oi 
ancestors  in  human 
form,  or  appearing  as 
animals  in  areas  where 
totemism  exists,  are  all 
sacred,  superhuman — 
gods.  This  is  why  they 
never  can  be  dramatic, 
why  they  remain  al¬ 
ways  impersonal.  The 
black  man  leels  inferior 
to  the  fgure  he  carves: 
the  act  ot  carving  it  is 
pure  adoration.  So  the 
artist  is  spiritually  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  adorer,  or 
public,  and  the  mystic  reality  of  the 
work  of  art  the  same  for  both  of  them. 

Can  the  European  “lover  of  art,” 
schooled  in  sentimental  dramatics, 
appreciate  the  magnifcence  of  the  idea? 

Negro  art  can  teach  some  mar¬ 
vellous  lessons!  The  formal  cjualities, 
the  architectonic  beauty  of  these 
sculptures  are  full  of  import.  Their 
purity  of  form,  for  whose  like  we 
must  go  back  as  far  as  Assyrian  art, 
is  deprived  of  all  petty  naturalism. 

This  is  determined  by  religious  feeling,  by  the 
deity  of  the  figure,  which  must  be  a  complete 
being  in  itself  without  copying  anything.  Here 
are  the  roots  of  the  beautiful  formalism  of  negro 
sculpture,  which  compels  us  to  its  admiration. 
Every  form  must  be  closed  in  itself  to  be  total 
and  to  compose  with  the  others  a  new  total  thing, 
an  independent,  aimless  unity  of  forms — aimless 
as  a  god  and  like  a  god.  There  is  no  wish  to  be 
decorative,  nor  to  depict  something,  only  to  create 
a  figure  which  calls  forth  adoration.  These  idols 


rarely  stand  on  a  base,  which 
is  considered  a  ridiculous 
support  lor  an  almighty  god. 
But  how  wonderfully 
their  stability  is  bal¬ 
anced!  So  far  goes  the 
love  of  perfection  that 
the  surface  of  these 
figures  is  smooth  and 
polished  like  very  rare 
Greek  marbles  or  little 
medieval  ivory  carv¬ 
ings.  A  wonderful  ma¬ 
terial —  ebony,  ma¬ 
hogany,  or  the  very 
hardest  ironwood  —  is 
shaped  into  forms  of 
perfect  beauty. 

We  feel  that  all 
who  learned  to  know 
the  forms  of  Praxiteles 
to  be  perfect  will  object 
to  this  statement.  But, 
following  the  line  of 
archaic  Greek,  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Assyrian  sculp¬ 
ture,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  arrive  at  an  under¬ 
standing  of  this  pure 
formal  beauty,  which 
is  the  appreciative  basis 
ot  negro  sculpture.  In 
each  of  the  great 
periods  of  art  the  spirit¬ 
ual  as  well  as  the  formal  problem  is 
differently  formed  and  differently 
solved.  Classical  Greek  sculpture  was 
individual  and  worshipped  the  naked 
body  of  the  young  athlete;  and,  to  give 
examples  of  the  perfect  body,  por¬ 
trayed  winners  of  the  great  Olympic 
games.  Even  the  figures  of  gods  were 
human  —  philosophers,  athletes,  and 
beloved  women.  They  stood  free 
under  the  blue  sky  on  a  high  base 
against  a  w-all,  people  walking  on  three  sides. 
A  visual  naturalism  which  used  perspectives, 
shadows,  and  smooth  and  rough  modele  in  the 
same  statue  expressed  the  third  dimension — 
depth — in  the  frontal  aspect  or  in  the  evolution  ot 
the  movement  round  it.  The  formal  problem  wms 
solved  from  the  spectators’  angle  of  vision. 

Assyrian  and  Egyptian  statues  are  eternaliza- 
tions  of  gods  and  of  kings  who  went  to  their  gods. 
In  a  hard,  indestructible  material,  basalt  or 
granite,  the  masses  build  an  architecturally 
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proportioned  system  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sensuous  natural¬ 
ism.  The  three-dimensional  space 
is  built  up  by  the  fierce  strength 
of  masses.  Everything  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  fundamental 
idea  of  immortality. 

Strange  it  may  seem,  the 
sculptures  of  African  tribes,  the 
land  of  witches,  magicians,  danc¬ 
ing  priests  and  supernaturalism, 
are  built  up  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  hierarchical  art  of 
Egypt.  The  history  of  Africa  is 
young  and  as  yet  undeveloped, 
but  Egyptian  inscriptions  tell 
us  of  dark  tribes  known  in  Egypt 
since  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  about  three  thousand 
years  B.C.  To-day  we  hardly  dare  to  express  our 
supposition  that  negro  art  may  have  inlluenced 
the  evolution  of  Egyptian  art.  The  oldest  figures 
in  negro  art  which  we  can  date  are  of  iioo  to 
1200  A.D.,  but  they  show  such 
perfection  ot  execution,  a  con¬ 
ventionalism  so  highly  developed 
m  their  pure  and  architectural 
form-creation,  that  the  existence 
ol  a  great  ancient  culture  and  art 
preceding  the  one  we  know  must 
necessarily  be  supposed. 

The  form  creation  of  the 
African  is  stripped  of  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  outside  world  and 
takes  no  regard  whatever  of  the 
spectators’  standpoint.  Each 
form  must  therefore  naturally 
be  developed  out  of  itself,  in  its 
own  inner  significance.  Their 
misproportions  are  often  mis¬ 
understood.  They  really  are  the 
right  proportions  as  determined 
by  their  significance.  The  in¬ 
stinctive  disposition  not  to  copy, 
but  to  translate  natural  forms, 
changes  proportions  and  aspects. 

The  generally  bent  knees  of  the 
figures  give  a  lormal  equivalence 
to  the  shape  of  the  naturally 
straight  leg,  the  whole  figure 
being  the  materialization  of  a 
cubic  function  of  reality,  and 
therefore  an  absolutely  new  real¬ 
ity,  standing  aimless  in  nature  as 
a  new  being,  and  independent  in 
its  aspect  and  proportions. 

These  tiny  figures  of  negro 


art — for  specimens  higher  than  two 
feet  are  rare — realize  the  most  sensi¬ 
tively  balanced  equivalences  of 
nature,  and  the  tension  between 
the  components  makes  the  in¬ 
terest  so  keen  in  the  balance  that 
many  renowned  works  of  art 
grow  a  shade  paler  and  weaker 
by  comparison.  What  we  call 
beauty  or  harmony  is  really  the 
balance  of  this  intense  equiva¬ 
lence,  of  which  a  fine  example  is 
found  m  negro  sculpture. 


A  MASK  IN  BLACK  BRONZE 
FROM  BENIN 
iColleclio7i  of  A.  A.  Feder) 


IE  MASKS  AND  ANIMALS 

Over  all  the  primitive  world 
animism  prevails  among  the  natural  philosophies. 
It  is  uniformly  part  of  all  African  religions  in  one 
form  or  another.  Countless  are  the  events  which 
compel  the  primitive  man  to  adopt  this  philosophy 
— to  suppose  that  animals,  trees,  sky,  sun  and 
moon,  river  and  mountains,  or 
even  stones  have  souls  resem¬ 
bling  his  own.  Reasoning  from 
mere  resemblance  or  coincidence, 
he  naturally  connects  most  re¬ 
mote  phenomena  and,  following 
his  conclusions,  animates  the 
water  which  reflects  a  fugitive 
picture  of  himself,  lightning  and 
thunder  which  frighten  him,  the 
trees  which  give  him  iruit,  the 
shadows  which  dance  round  him 
and  the  animal  which  lives  and 
moves  like  him — with  the  life- 
essence  of  himself — soul,  uniform, 
somehow,  with  his  own. 

Erom  the  uniformity  of  this 
fugitive  but  very  realistic  soul 
conception  the  idea  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  soul  and  body  was 
quickly  developed.  The  belief 
that  souls  can  leave  or  even 
change  their  bodies,  the  idea  of 
immortality,  the  soul’s  life  after 
destruction  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  transmigration  of  souls  and 
reincarnation,  became  part  of 
primitive  natural  philosophies. 

It  is  evident  how  easily  in 
such  mentality  idols  become 
real  gods,  figures  become  ani- 
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AN  IRON  SWORD  FROM 
THE  UPPER  CONGO 

{Collection  oj 
L.  Medgyes) 


was  relused  to  the  writer  by 
a  negro  girl  in  North  Africa 
for  fear  of  being  harmed 
through  the  destruction, 
piercing  or  burning  of  the 
portrait  which  would  harbor 
part  of  her  soul.  This  uni¬ 
versal  ublciuity  of  souls  leads 
to  the  conviction  that  they 
must  be  reckoned  with  m 
every  situation  ol  life.  At 
night,  when  evil  spirits  lurk, 
every  household  has  food  and 
drink  placed  at  the  gateway 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
wandering  spirits  and  keep 
them  from  entering. 

Spirits  take  active  part 
in  the  negro  community’s 
life.  They  are  consulted  before  every  important 
decision,  and  they  interfere  with  the  life  ot  the 
individual.  They  can  make  him  ill.  Spirits  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  sick  man’s  body  are  the  promoters  of 
illnesses,  and  devil-dancers  cure  the  sick  man  by 
dancing  wild  dances  around  him,  imploring  the 
spirit  to  leave  the  human  body  so  unworthy  of  it 
and  return  to  its  own — to  the  mask  on  the 
dancer’s  head. 

All  ancient  dances  are  religious  in  character, 
and  all  are  executed  with  masks.  The  undoubt¬ 
edly  religious  origin  of  Greek  drama  reveals  a 
strict  type  of  tragic  (and  only  later,  comic)  masks 
from  the  beginning;  the  masks  of  the  ancient  cere¬ 
monial  Noh  are  in  use  even  today  in  Japan,  and 
through  all  the  old  cultures  of  both  Americas, 


accidentalities  of  the  body  by 
superimposing  a  composition 
of  higher  degree  and  provokes 
a  strong  and  universal  ob- 
iectivity  of  forms —  j  ust  as  the 
sculptor  sacrifices  the  visually 
true  aspect  of  nature  to  a 
superior  form-creation. 

Masks  in  Africa  are  even 
more  severe  in  their  concep¬ 
tion  than  figures.  They  must 
make  the  wearer  most  nearly 
resemble  a  god.  For  the 
dancer  will  feel,  just  as  the 
spectator  wants  to  see,  gods, 
demons,  spirits,  dancing. 
The  ecstasy,  in  which  the 
dancer  feels  he  incarnates  a 


India,  and  Oceania,  we  find  the  use  of  dance- 
masks.  They  all  have  a  singular  and  severe 
objectivity.  No  human  expression,  no  smile  or 
grief  touches  their  strong  monumental  features. 
They  are  demons,  spirits,  gods.  Feeling  so  weak 
among  all  the  objective  powers  of  the  world  which 
he  cannot  direct  like  his  own  actions,  the  negro 
creates  a  world  where  he — the  weak  man — is 
never  alone,  and  can  even  share  the  being  of  these 
superior  powers.  So  strong  is  his  desire  to  llee 
out  of  the  isolation  of  individual  being  that  he 
sacrifices  even  the  aspect  of  his  body  to  this 
purpose.  Tattooing  is  not  simply  an  erotically 
determined  decoration.  It  reforms  the 


mated  by  demoniac  powers,  and 
how  pictures,  parts,  even 
thoughts  of  objects  or  persons 
can  shelter  their  souls.  This 
makes  it  understood  how  all  the 
figures  are  sacred,  and  how 
witch-doctors  can  exercise  their 
demoniac  inlluence  not  only 
directly,  but  through  the  inter¬ 
mediation  of  clothing,  weapons, 
fingernails  or  even  symbolic 
figures  of  the  person  to  be  be¬ 
witched.  A  reciuest  to  pose  for 
a  portrait  sketch 


IRON  SWORO  OF  THE 
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whole  clan,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  partly  fixed, 
partly  evoked  by  the 
mask,  which,  taken 
from  the  dancer’s 
head,  is  adored  like 
other  idols.  Thus  it 
must  be  raised  to  the 
highest  limits  of  crea¬ 
tion,  the  farthest  away 
from  naturalism.  All 
the  peculiarities  which 
were  considered  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  form  lan¬ 
guage  of  negro  sculp¬ 
ture  are  developed 
with  the  greatest  in¬ 
tensity  in  the  masks. 
The  constructive 
beauty  of  the  human 
face  is  retained  as  a 
basis,  but  freed  from 
all  sensualism.  The 
eyes  are  more  than 
human  eyes;  like  deep 
lakes  or  triumphal 
arches,  they  are  al¬ 
most  geometrical,  and 
still  full  of  the  great¬ 
est  intensity  of  life. 
The  nose  as  central 
axis  plays  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  composition,  and  is  generally  well 
developed  as  a  high  relief  or  a  deep  incision.  The 
free  form-language  can  change  the  plus  of  a 
dimension  into  a  minus  and  even  increase  the 
harmony  of  the  composition  thereby.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  M’Galle  idols  of  the  BaKotas,  which  are 
entirely  covered  with  shiny  brass  and  copper 
plates  (are  they  sun-gods?)  often  have  a  tri¬ 
angular  nose  built  up  in  the  absolutely  flat  or 
sometimes  concave  face,  which  is  closed  with  a 
curved  hollow.  It  is  the  rhythm  ol 
forms  that  determines  this  playing  with 
positive  and  negative  depth,  and 
not  the  natural  aspect  of  the  object 
portrayed  or  suggested. 

The  mouth  can  be  an  important 
division,  and  a  horizontal  counter¬ 
balance  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
nose,  sometimes  well  exaggerated 
in  size.  The  mouth  is  generally  a 
very  important  feature  in  masks 
built  up  by  elements  of  animal 
heads — often  mixed  with  human 
features.  Then  it  opens  downward. 


sometimes  wide  ajar, 
forming  two  large  pil¬ 
lars  to  support  the  heavy 
mass  of  skull  and  fore¬ 
head.  The  horns  of  ante¬ 
lopes  or  buffaloes  take 
the  place  of  the  gorgeous 
architecture  of  human 
hairdress,  and  lead  up 
the  line  of  the  mask  to 
the  graceful  swing  of 
their  points.  Or  the  im¬ 
mense  dome  of  a  human 
skull  closes  up  the  com¬ 
position,  ending  in  the 
fierce  arch  of  a  beast’s 
mouth. 

Although  unfamiliar 
to  us,  these  masks  are 
not  terrifying.  The  really 
horror-striking  masks  of 
Oceania  are  unknown  in 
Africa.  Even  in  demo¬ 
niac  masks  there  is  a 
doubt  whether  it  is  the 
frightened  man’s  or  the 
frightful  demon’s  mask. 

It  is  identity  of  expres¬ 
sions  at  their  greatest 
intensity,  raised  above 
psychology  to  objective 
creation,  and  means 
everything.  No  work  of 
art  is  more  synthetic 
than  these  immense 
masks,  in  v/hich  man  tries  to  fix  his  situation  in 
the  contrariety  of  superior  powers,  himself,  and  the 
world.  A  strange  intermediate  region  is  created, 
where  man,  animal  and  god  are  the  united  elements. 
The  animistic  and  totemistic  philosophies  make 
this  easy,  and  explain  the  great  number  of 
masks  and  figures  that  are  half  human,  half  beast. 

Totemism — one  of  the  strangest  antici¬ 
pations  of  modern  theories — is  the 
culture  of  ancestors  in  form  of  ani¬ 
mals  evoking  a  mystic  feeling  of 
unity  of  man  and  beast.  Every 
totemistic  tribe  has  its  own  animal- 
ancestor,  or  totem,  which  impresses 
its  mystic  being  on  everything  round 
house  and  field.  At  the  gateway  tall 
totem  poles  are  erected,  m  the 

A  MASK  IN  BLACK  BUONZE 
FROM  BENIN 
{Collection  of  liela  Hem 


FIGURE  OF  A 
WARRIOR  IN  BLACK 
BRONZE,  FROM 
BENIN 

{Collection  oj  A.  A.  Feder) 


A  FEMALE  DIVINITY 
IN  POLISHED  RED 
MAHOGANY,  WITH 
INLAID  IVORY  EYES 
FROM  LOANGO  RIVER 
{Collection  of  A.  A.  Feder) 
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courtyard  altars  are  built  witli  the  animal’s 
figure,  cups,  spoons,  seats  are  decorated  with  it, 
and  it  is  the  easily  recognizable  basis  for  tattooing 
members  of  the  clan.  The  totem  is  the  clan’s 
protecting  spirit,  and  in  its  numerous  representa¬ 
tions  it  is  ON'erwhelmed  with  honors. 

The  park-land  of  the  Cameroon  especially 
has  an  admirable  richness  of  animal 
figures.  The  native  sculptors  create  the 
animal’s  figure  in  great  masses  and  full 
lines — often  with  an  unexpected 
grace  and  smartness.  In  these 
ligures  the  strong  realism  of 
negro  sculpture  be¬ 
comes  evident.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  deforma¬ 
tion  of  visual  aspect, 
the  natural  form  re¬ 
mains  the  basis  of  crea¬ 
tion,  raised  to  such  a 
high  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration  and  objectivity 
that  it  becomes  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  new  being — a 
work  of  art.  Long  tra¬ 
ditional  workmanship 
has  made  the  negro 
an  admirable  wood 
carver,  who  loves  and 
understands  his  ma¬ 
terial,  and  knows  how 
to  handle  it  and  bring 
the  best  out  of  it.  And 
combinations  oi  difler- 
ent  materials  —  inlaid 
ivory,  brass  or  copper — 
are  used  discreetly  in 
the  measure  of  formal 
necessities,  never  as 
overpowering  decora¬ 
tion  or  for  meaningless  ornament. 

The  animistic  philosophy  makes 
the  form-world  of  negro  art  pure, 
great,  and  fabulously  rich  in  lile. 

Their  free  form-creation  raises  the 
negro  sculptures  so  high,  and  makes  them  so 
independent,  that  they  can  shelter  a  soul.  Relig¬ 
ious  belief  and  form-creative  power,  sensitivity 
and  construction,  are  thus  collaborating  to 
produce  the  purest  intellectual  joy — art. 

III.  BRONZES  AND  WEAPONS 

African  negro  art  was  considered  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  article  as  a  function  of 
pan-religious  life  in  its  most  severe  forms,  as  a 


spiritual  necessity  of  the  highest  degree,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  manifestations  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  man’s  life-power.  Besides  this  creative  will, 
other  instincts  and  possibilities  compel  the  black 
man  to  reach  lor  materials  to  form  into  works  of 
art.  Ills  universal  interest  in  the  world’s  features, 
his  keen  joy  m  seeing  things  and  his  desire  to 
register  them,  his  childish  wonder  at 
novelties  and  his  fantasy  revel  in  luxu¬ 
rious  abundance  in  a  strange  produc¬ 
tion  ot  African  art,  which  is 
isolated  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  this 
richest  of  African  art  territories. 
Gold  was  plentiful 
in  this  country,  and 
Europeans,  especially 
the  Portuguese,  began 
to  visit  the  coast — hrst 
reached  about  1484 — 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  com¬ 
mercial  visits  surely 
had  a  great  inlluence 
in  the  development  of 
the  little  brass  and 
bronze  ligures  wdiich  we 
know  as  gold-weights. 
Miniature  animals  and 
people,  fish  and  birds, 
weapons,  swords, 
knives  and  rifles,  furni¬ 
ture,  boots  and  collars 
are  as  abundant  as  or¬ 
namentally  decorated 
small  blocks.  Anything 
that  was  strange  at¬ 
tracted  the  fantasy  of 
these  people,  and  the 
portrait  of  a  European 
comb  is  as  truly  and 
carefully  done  as  the  image  of  a 
Spanish  soldier  standing  with  his 
rifle  in  his  hand.  There  is  a  relaxation 
of  the  severe  lorm-building  of  the 
wooden  statues,  something  playful 
and  childish  in  the  picturesqueness  of  the  models. 
They  are  seen  with  the  obiective  eyes  of  the  child, 
with  amazement  at  the  wonder  of  a  novelty. 
The  creative  power,  which  in  carving  the  wooden 
idols  is  a  religious  function,  shows  its  livelier  side 
here.  It  becomes  recreation,  dessert  after  a  cere¬ 
monial  meal. 

The  wooden  figures  are  carved  directly  in  the 
material,  and  their  iormal  severity  is  determined 
by  this  circumstance:  it  is  impossible  to  attack  a 
block  of  wood  with  as  much  freedom  as  to  model 


A  MASK  FROM  THE  COTE 

d’ivoire 

{Collection  oj  Paul  Guillaume) 
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in  clay.  Tlie  little  *  divinity— tap[r  in  black. 

I  WOOD  WITH  MALE  AND 

gold-vt^eights  are  made  female  figures 

after  the  cire  perdue  (Collection  of  a.  a.  Feder) 

method,  learned  from 

the  Portuguese,  and  modeled  first  in  wax.  The 
wax  model  is  covered  by  a  fireprool  mantle,  from 
which  the  wax  is  burned  out.  The  melted  bronze  is 
poured  in  the  place  of  the  wax  in  the  mantle  and 
takes  the  exact  form  of  the  model.  More  freedom 
is  displayed  therefore  in  the  forming  of  these 
bronze  miniatures;  a  wonderful  freedom  in 
fantasy,  humor,  imitation  and  creation — but 
always  limited  by  the  artistic  sensibility. 

Wooden  idols  and  masks  are  often  copied  on  a 
reduced  scale,  retaining  all  the  beauty  of  the 
original.  These  miniatures  are 
used  as  amulets  too,  and  the 
comparison  with  Egyptian  amu¬ 
lets  representing  immense 
statues  en  miniature  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  And  admiring  both,  the 
mind  is  led  tow'ard  the  shop 
windows  of  great  European  art 
centers,  full  of  reproductions 
of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  and  the  Sphinx — 
ridiculous  bric-a-brac  for  the 
tourist  trade,  showing  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  modern  taste  to  the 
beautiful  workmanship  ot  prim¬ 
itive  arts  and  crafts. 

How  severely  balanced  is 
this  negro  art!  An  admirable 
economy  of  means  keeps  the 
fantasy  inside  the  bounds  of 

A  maternity  idol  in  BLACKWOOD 

FROM  THE  LOWER  NIGER 
{Collection  of  Andre  L'llote) 


formal  necessity.  The 
shape  of  a  fish  is  a 
closed,  flat  unity  of  its 
organic  parts  —  tail, 
lins,  gills,  and  eyes.  Be¬ 
hold  a  scorpion  with  the 
graceful  swung  of  its 
venemous  tail!  Our 
toy-makers  might  learn 
from  the  freshness  of 
birds  and  animals,  or 
the  line  humor  in  hu¬ 
man  figures. 

The  land  of  Benin 
has  two  distinct  meth¬ 
ods  of  working  bronze. 

One  is  the  same  as  the 
gold  -  weights  of  the 
Ivory  Coast,  d  la  cire 
perdue;  the  other, 
used  with  a  material 
containing  more  iron 
and  generally  painted 
black,  is  a  combination 
of  casting  and  forging, 
several  parts  being  sold¬ 
ered  together  d  la 
chaud.  Each  give  dif¬ 
ferent  possibilities  and 
display  different  cjuali- 

A  WOODEN  FIGURE  OF  A 
BAOULE  DIVINITY 
(Collection  oJ^Paul[Cuillaume) 

ties.  In  spite  of  the  temptations 
of  handy  w'ax  modeling,  these 
figures  a  la  cire  perdue  show 
as  much  strength,  solidity  and 
severity  of  forms  as  figures 
carved  directly  in  wood.  The 
head  of  a  girl,  m  the  British 
Museum,  is  the  most  important 
example  of  such  work  and  one 
of  the  finest  known  specimens 
of  negro  art.  The  softness  of 
the  surface,  full  of  life  beneath 
the  skin,  gives  an  astonishing 
idea  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
black  artist.  It  is  not  a  slavish 
naturalism  which  evokes  the 
feeling  of  throbbing  life  in  this 
head,  but  the  plastic  simplicity 
and  grace  of  its  composition,  the 
rhythm  of  the  forms  repeated  in 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  the  simple 
decoration  of  the  forehead 
which  leads  up  to  tlie  towering 
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coral  hairdress,  the  strange  stylization  of  the  ears 
and  the  block  of  the  graceful  neck,  on  which  the 
whole  composition  rests. 

The  black  figures  are  less  carefully  worked, 
their  rough  surface  showing  the  marks  of  ham¬ 
mering  and  soldering.  They  are  nevertheless 
highly  finished  in 
their  conception. 

The  weight  of  the 
material  permits 
building  with  slender, 
well-detached  forms. 

Thin  bars  can  take 
the  place  of  the 
blocky,  heavy  legs 
of  wooden  figures. 

Arms  swing  treely 
out  of  the  surface  of 
a  placiuc  or  from  the 
block  of  a  figure. 

One  of  the  most 
important  sections  of 
metal  work  is,  of 


tically  in  the  stone  age  at  the  time  of  their  “dis¬ 
covery,”  in  Africa  only  the  Bushman  and  Bube 
were  lound  in  ignorance  of  bronze  and  iron. 

The  pastoral  Masai  tribe  considers  sacred  the 
grass  and  plants  on  which  their  cattle  feed,  and 
it  is  not  an  accident  that  their  chief  weapon 
besides  the  spear  is  a  leaf¬ 
shaped  sword.  A  strangely 
iormed  knife,  shaped  like 
a  bird,  to  be  thrown  at  the 
adversary  or  the  hunted 
animal,  is  the  peculiar 
weapon  of  the  Fang,  on 
the  lower  Congo;  the  sharp 
pointed  beak  of  the  bird  is 
as  effective  as  the  round 
edged  back  of  its  skull, 
and  the  strange  spur 
above  the  handle  balances 
the  flight  of  the  weapon, 
while  triangular  holes  re¬ 
present  the  eyes  of  the 
bird  and  are  primitive 
man’s  synthesis  of  visual 
conception. 

All  African  art  pro¬ 
ductions  stand  in  the  near- 


TWO  DIVINITIES  IN  PAINTED  WOOD  FROM 
THE  UPPER  CONGO 

{Collection  of  Bela  Hein^  Paris) 


course,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  weapons. 
The  great  min¬ 
eral  wealth  of 
Africa  and  the 
richness  of  its  ores 
helped  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  me¬ 
tallurgy  and  made 
the  era  of  stone 
implements  of 
very  short  dura¬ 
tion.  While  many 
tribes  in  Polynesia 
were  living  prac- 

A  BAOULE  ANIMAL 
HEAD  MASK 

(Collection  of 
Paul  Guillaume) 


girl’s  head,  bronze,  cast 

“a  la  CIRE  PERDUE,”  BENIN 
{British  Museum) 


est  conceivable  rela¬ 
tionship  to  each 
other  and  to  every¬ 
thing  else.  Regulated 
by  impulsive  men- 
t  a  1  i  t  y  in  the 
strong  unity  of 
primitive  life 
conception,  they 
disclose  more  to 
the  seeker  than 
mere  beauty  — 
life,  in  its  most 
concentrated, 
balanced,  plastic 
synthesis. 
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CARVED  IVORY  COFFER 


"VIENNA’S  JOY  SEEKS  TO  LIVE 


/N  Euripides’  tragic  out¬ 
cry  “The  Trojan  Wom¬ 
en,”  lengthened  into  a 
whole  tragedy,  Hecuba  and 
her  women,  in  their  terrible 
agony,  chant  the  death 
song  of  the  mighty  city. 

Who,  reading  these  words,  even  after  so  many 
centuries,  can  remain  unmoved  or  say:  “What’s 
Hecuba  to  him  .  .  .  why  should  he  weep  for 
her”? 

“Troy  is  a  smoke,  a  dying  flame 

Troy,  Troy  is  gone, 

Troy  is  gone  forever .  ...” 

And  is  not  old  Vienna,  the  Beautiful,  almost 
“a  dying  flame,”  and  is  she  not  going,  perhaps 
forever,  before  our  very  eyes? 

But  with  the  fall  of  Vienna, 
the  world  would  not  only  lose 
a  wonderful  city  and  a  people 
known  and  loved  by  all  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  them 
for  their  naive  gaiety,  their 
creative  love  of  music,  their 
swinging  waltzes  and  lovely 
songs;  with  her  would  go 
also  what  one  might  almost 
call  a  state  of  mind,  for 
Vienna  is  a  living  symbol  for 
the  joie  de  vivre — not  the 
fleeting  joy  of  the  hour,  but 


the  joy  of  simply  being 
alive,  of  feeling  loveliness 
around,  of  drinking  it  in  to 
the  last  drop  and  re-creating 
it,  almost  unconsciously, 
in  rhythms  of  art,  poetry 
and  music. 

As  long  as  Vienna  has  existed,  this  has  been 
her  distinct  note  in  life  and  art.  The  oldest  folk¬ 
songs  in  the  German  tongue  were  sung  in  her 
market  place;  the  mighty  epos  of  “The  Nibelun- 
gen”  probably  originated  within  her  walls.  Songs 
floated  through  the  air  as  if  she  were  a  w'ood 
in  spring  with  all  the  birds  bursting  into 
their  songs  of  joy.  And  everyone  knows  that, 
later  on,  she  sheltered  and  inspired  many 
of  the  greatest  musicians.  The  same 
spirit  pervades  her  art:  her  archi¬ 
tecture  is  grand,  as  befits  a  great  city, 
but  there  is  nothing  cold  or  forbidding 
or  merely  formal  in  it.  The  palaces 
are  made  to  live  in  and  enjoy  life  in. 
And  the  very  fashions,  of  which 
Vienna  had  quite  naturally  become 
a  centre,  running  Paris  a  close 
second,  showed  the  same  spirit. 
No  wonder  then,  that  every  visitor 
to  the  city  was  enamored  of  her. 

DECORATIVE  PANEL  IN 
IVOHV  AND  GOLD 


The  artistic  spirit  of  a 
shrunken  nation  s  capital 
seeks  to  suroioe  the  potiticaL 
cataclysm  •  •  by 

.  F.  E.  FREUND  . 
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THE  COCK  IS  AN  EXCELLENT 
EXAMPLE  OF  VIENNESE  SILVER 


This  ever  re¬ 
newed  joy  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  perhaps  the  principal  reason  why  Vienna’s 
art  is  always  fresh.  Her  artists  could  not,  even 
if  they  wished,  go  on  doing  the  same  thing  year 
in  and  year  out.  Her  tradition  is  not  to  continue 
the  old  styles  over  and  over  again,  but  to  create 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  older  generations.  Thus 
a  real  continuity  of  “spirit”  instead  of  “style” 
can  be  observed  in  the  art  of  Vienna.  There  is 
no  evident  break  in  the  art  life  of  the  city;  it  is 
one  even  ilow,  borne  along  by  the  very  life  blood 
of  the  happy  Viennese. 

If  the  people  had  remained  of  one  stock  only 
through  all  the  centuries,  a  certain  stiflening — 
what  the  medical  world  would  call  “arterio  scle¬ 
rosis” — might  easily  have  set  in,  but  Vienna  was  a 
meeting  ground  for  many  races  who  all  came 
to  her  and  fell  under  her  spell  and  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  her,  but  not  without  hrst  giving  her 
of  their  best.  Thus 
she  has  been  enriched 


A  SILVER  DANCING  FIGURE 
STUDDED  WITH  JEWELS 


from  many  sources.  In  other  lands,  when  new¬ 
comers  appeared  as  conquerors,  they  changed  the 
spirit  of  life  and  with  it  of  art.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  Vienna  was  the  capital  of  “Austria 
fclix.”  But  now - 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  worth 
a  serious  attempt  to  save  this  City  of  Delight, 
even  il  only  for  a  sellish  reason,  because  we  should 
all  be  the  poorer  il  Vienna  “goes  for  ever.” 
People  here,  who  have  felt  that,  have  started  a 
movement  which,  if  as  successful  as  it  ought  to  be, 
should  go  far  m  helping  to  preserve  the  artistic 
lile  ol  Vienna  and  make  it  available  to  outsiders, 
too.  For  that  purpose,  the  Wiener  Werkstaette 
of  America,  on  Filth  Avenue,  was  opened  a  few 
months  ago,  where  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
Viennese  arts  and  crafts  will  be  maintained. 

No  better  leader  for  this  project 
con  Id  have  been  found  than  Joseph 
Urban,  well-known  here  as  a 
scenic  artist  of  great  individual¬ 
ity:  for  Urban,  himself  a  Vi¬ 
ennese,  has  in  him  that 
Viennese  tradition  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  that 
looks,  as  it  were,  to  the 
spirit  not  to  the  letter.  Fie 
has  given  the  exhibition  a 
setting  which,  in  its  daring 
novelty  and  beauty,  will 
be  a  revelation  to  American 
art  lovers.  It  is,  in  its  way, 
the  clou  of  exhibitions  of 
that  kind  in  New  York,  as 
the  famous  “Austrian 
House”  was  in  the  Cologne 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
of  1914.  These  are  “show 
rooms,”  certainly,  but  of  a 
uniejue  pattern.  In  them 
every  item  exhibited  occu¬ 
pies  its  own  little  niche  and 
can  therefore  speak  for 
itself,  uninlluenced  by  tire 
others  and  not  influencing 
them.  And  yet,  through  a 
subtle  arrangement  of  the 
rooms — each  of  which  has 
its  special  design — all  these 
single  items  again 
merge  into  one  im¬ 
pression  like 
the  different  in¬ 
struments  of  an 
orchestra,  form¬ 
ing  a  complete 
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whole  and  striking  the  eye  as  a  perfect  harmony 
just  as  a  lovely  piece  of  music  strikes  the  ear. 
Viennese  artists  have  been  known  for  this  won¬ 
derful  art  of  “interior  decoration”  for  years,  and 
Joseph  Urban  belongs  in  their  front  rank. 

What  impresses  the  visitor  so  much  in  these 
rooms  is  that  the  space  itself  speaks.  Only  by 
degrees  does  he  begin  to  notice  single  pieces 
of  silver  or  furniture,  the  soft-hued  silk  hang¬ 
ings,  a  picture  here  and  there,  a  statuette, 
and  the  chandeliers,  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
like  drops  of  pearls,  all  taking  up,  as  it  were, 
the  rhythm  of  the  room.  Thus  the  decorative 
quality  of  every  item  as  well  as  its  special 
qualities  are  fully  revealed.  After  having 
been  put  in  the  right  mood  as  it  were,  the 
visitor  can  then  start  to  inspect  the  various 
pieces  of  art.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
for  any  kind  of  luxury  trade  this  kind  of 
arrangement  has  many  advantages  over  the 
old  one  of  the  mere  “store,”  with  its  ab¬ 
sence  of  design,  and  it  proves  that  “art  in 
trade”  has  a  most  important  role  to  play. 

What  are  the  most  conspicuous  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  works  of  the  Viennese  artists  as 
shown  in  the  Werkstaette?  The  joy  of  the  crafts¬ 
man  who  knows  what  his  ma¬ 
terial  can  and  can  not  do;  who, 
free  within  these  restrictions, 
follows  the  traditions  of  his 
blood  and  expresses  what  he 
feels  and  sees  in  his  own  way, 
thus  showing  himself  to  be  a 
true  son  of  Vienna.  This  gives 
a  sureness  of  style  and  at  the 
same  time  a  feeling  of  spon¬ 
taneous  growth  to  the  best  of 
these  works.  In  fact,  they  seem 
to  have  grown,  not  merely  to 
have  been  made.  Very  charac¬ 
teristic  is  the  almost  instinctive 
way  in  which  the  artists  com¬ 
bine  style  and  realism.  In  the 
silver  cock  for  instance,  the 
natural  form  is  only  slightly 
conventionalized,  just  to  give 
emphasis  to  certain  points, 
and  that  is  kept  well  within 
the  medium  of  the  metal  used, 
which  could  only  be  “forced” 
into  imitating  a  “real”  bird. 

The  artist’s  imagination,  how¬ 
ever,  must  have  its  lling,  so  he 
adds  the  fantastic  “head 
dress.”  Yet  how  graceful  and 
really  natural  is  this  bit  of 


A  CLOCK  DECORATED  WITH 
FLOWERS  ON  BLUE  ENAMEL 

living  ornament!  The  vase, 
illustrated  here,  also  shows 
this  happy  combination  of  style 
and  life.  The  leaves  “live”;  it 
looks  as  if  the  sap  were  running 
through  their  veins,  nourishing 
and  keeping  them  fresh.  The 
structural  strength  of  this  vase 
and  its  leaves  is  marvellous. 
One  can  almost  feel  the  joy  of 
the  craftsman  as  he  turned  the 
neck  with  three  or  four  twists 
into  the  shape  he  wanted. 

The  same  joy  in  craftsman¬ 
ship  IS  noticeable  in  the  two 
dancing  ligures  in  silver  in 
which  the  handling  of  the  metal 
is  most  masterful.  And  the 
same  must  be  said  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  which  IS  kept  well  within 
the  bounds  ot  the  very  sewere 
style  chosen  in  order  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  everything  to  the 
expression  ol  the  motion  itself. 
The  slender  brass  figures  of 
Adam  and  Eve  with  the  ser- 
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pent  crushed  be¬ 
neath  the  pedestal, 
are  of  unique  purity 
of  thought  and  form, 
youthful  life  victori¬ 
ous  over  death  and 
decay.  Very  subtle 
is  the  way  in  which 
the  two  vertical  lines 
of  the  bodies  are 
connected  through 
the  movement  of  the 
arms:  two  units 
united  in  one  entity. 

The  exhibition  is 
presided  over,  as  it 
were,  by  works  of 
the  Viennese  painter 
Gustav  Klimt.  He 
died  a  few  years  ago, 
recognized  by  his  fel¬ 
low  artists  as  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  modern  Viennese  art. 

Their  joy  in  life  and  all  its  mani¬ 
festations  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  from  his 
landscapes;  every  blade  of  grass,  every  flower  m 
them,  seems  to  sing  and  shout  with  a  joy  of  its 
own.  But  m  many  of  his  “fantasies”  a  note  of 
decadence  is  perceptible,  a  playing  with  forces  and 
apparitions  which  one  day  may  turn  against  cheir 
creator,  which,  in  fact,  have  turned  and  are 
threatening  to  overwhelm  Vienna  the  Beautiful. 
That  such  will  not  be  the  case  ought  to  be  the 
firm  resolve  of  all  lovers  of  art  and  humanity. 

When  I  told  Mr.  Urban  of  this  article,  he  was 
delighted  and  said  he  would  like  to  write  a  few 
words  himself  to  accompany  it,  as  a  message  to  the 
American  people  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  his  birth. 
Ma)'’  his  eloquent  words  fall  on  good 
ground  and  bear  fruit  a  thousand¬ 
fold!  Here  is  what  he  wrote: 

“It  is  a  terrible  but  true  fact 
that  Vienna,  the  Beautiful,  is  now 
a  sunken  city.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  alive  in  it  still  and  hardly 
touched  by  the  agony  of  these 
terrible  times,  it  is  the  art  of 
Vienna,  and  the  Wiener  Werk- 
staette  is  part  of  that  art. 

“I  wonder  what  picture  ol  the 
sunken  city  the  people  of  New 
York  will  be  able  to  visualize  from 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  Vienna,  shown 
here?  Can  they  really  see  in  them 
Vienna  as  she  was  in  her  golden  days, 
her  art  full  of  joy  and  at  the  same 


time  touched  with  a 
kind  of  gentle  mel¬ 
ancholy,  the  work  of 
over  -  sensitive  and 
often  over-excitable 
artists?  Will  they  be 
able  to  appreciate  in 
the  right  spirit  her 
rich,  colorful  decora¬ 
tive  art  with  its  flow¬ 
ing  rhythms,  half 
sensuous,  half 
solemn? 

“The  work  of 
these  men,  born  of 
the  joy  of  existence, 
spread  to  the  other 
centers  of  Europe. 
With  the  coming  to 
the  front  of  men  like 
Gustav  Klimt,  Jo¬ 
seph  Hoffmann,  and 
Kolo  Moser,  Viennese  art  outgrew 
its  more  or  less  local  character  and 
gained  European  recognition.  It  was  they  who 
were  the  connecting  link  between  Vienna  and  that 
influential  group  of  artists  to  whom  a  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  a  Jan  Toorop,  a  Eerdinand  Hodler 
belonged.  Klimt  and  Hoffmann  had  an  important 
part  to  play  in  the  development  of  this  art.  Klimt 
shared  with  Puvis  the  honor  of  resuscitating 
mural  decoration,  which  Toorop  and  Hodler  then 
developed  still  further  toward  monumental  fresco 
painting.  And  the  movement  has  reached  its 
present  height  in  Vienna  with  Egon  Schiela  who 
has  learnt  from  Klimt  and  Kokoschka,  often 
called  the  ‘German  El  Greco.’ 

“I  do  not  want  to  overpraise  the  work  and  the 
artists  of  the  Wiener  Werkstaette; 
far  from  it.  I  only  want  to  appeal  to 
America,  America  the  country  of 
limitless  resources,  of  human 
love,  and  love  of  art.  May  its 
people  feel  that  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  now  rests  with  them,  for 
the  safeguarding  of  the  civilization 
of  the  whole  world  is  placed  in 
their  hands.  Vienna  and  her  art, 
her  whole  spirit,  belong  not  only  to 
herself  but  to  the  world.  The 
appeal  is  not  for  the  preservation 
of  “art  for  art’s  sake,”  but,  lest 
the  joyous  spirit  that  is  Vienna  be  lost, 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  die.” 

A  SUBTLY  WROUGHT  VIENNESE  SILVER  VASE 


MODERN  VIENNESE  INTERIOR 
OF  THE  WIENER  WERKSTAETTE 
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“UNE  REUNION  A  PORT  CROS”  BY  ALEXANDER  lACOVLEFF 


lACOVLEFF  r  Civilized  “PAINTER 


EFORE  they  were  over¬ 
taken  by  their  own 
political  revolution 
Russian  artists  had  already 
revolutionized  Europe. 

Their  lawlessness  proved 
an  invigorating  influence 
for  some  of  the  debilitated 
expressions  of  Western 
ideas.  But  their  influence  was  restricted  to  the 
arts  of  decoration  and  ornament,  and  especially 
to  the  stage,  for  in  the  so-called  line  arts  Russia 
has  been  singularly  deficient.  Indeed  the  pictorial 
and  plastic  arts  seemed  powerless  to  transcend  the 
elementary  stages,  being  ineffectual  as  soon  as 
they  lost  contact  with  the  sap  of  popular  inspira¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  traditional  decorative  art  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  strange  country,  but  no  art 
ol  or  for  the  aristocracy. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  find  a 
Russian  employing  the  most  highly  evolved  form 
of  artistic  expression  the  world  has  known,  an  art 


the  very  antithesis  of  the 
barbarous,  an  art  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Such  an  art  in  its 
fullest  has  not  been  known 
since  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  for,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  certain  temporary 
reactions,  we  have,  in  art, 
steadily  been  going  back  to 
barbarism.  Of  recent  years  barbarism  even  has 
been  welcomed  as  an  element  of  renovating  vi¬ 
tality  necessary  to  us.  Stammerings  and  splutter- 
ings,  providing  they  can  be  labelled  “sincere,” 
have  been  prized  far  beyond  works  ol  beauty  and 
accomplishment.  This  tendency,  carried  out,  sug¬ 
gests  a  prelercncc  lor  physical  resemblance  to  our 
once  reputed  ancestor  the  anthropoid  ape  rather 
than  to  a  handsome  grandmother  or  a  noble  great 
uncle.  For  some  reason  or  other  our  contem¬ 
poraries  are  prouder  ol  an  artistic  allinity  with 
Bushmen  than  with,  we  will  say,  the  gentle 
Greeks  or  the  refined  Chinese. 


Intellect,  knowledge,  and 
p recLS ion  of  means  are 
characteristics  of  the  young 
Russian  s  art  '  -  ‘  by 

M.  CI0LK0W8KA 
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CHINESE  ACTOR  DRAWING  IN  SANGUINE 
AND  CHARCOAL  BY  ALEXANDER  lACOVLEFF 


Alexander  la- 
covleff  was  born 
at  Petrograd  in  1887.  He  showed  talent  for  draw¬ 
ing  in  early  childhood,  but  this  was  not  permitted 
to  interfere  with  his  education  in  the  usual 
branches  and  it  w'as  not  until  that  was  complete 
that  he  entered  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Petrograd,  then  under  the  directorship  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kardovsky.  Among  lacovleff’s  fellow- 
students  were  Boris  Gregorieff  and  Vassili  Chou- 
kaieff  who  have  also  become  celebrated.  In  1913 
lacovleff  won  a  fellowship  which  he  was  to  make 


use  of  four  years  later  in 
a  manner  unprecedented 
among  artists.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  part  of  the  war  was 
over,  and  he  took  a  step 
which  proved  himself  to 
be  great — a  tactician — in 
short,  the  master  of  his 
life.  Instead  of  going  to 
Pans  or  to  Rome,  or 
waiting  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so,  lacovleff 
went  to  China  eciuipped 
with  enough  artist’s  ma¬ 
terials  to  last  a  couple  of 
years.  That  country,  so 
he  felt,  would  be  good 
tor  his  art.  To  know,  so 
early  in  life,  what  is 
good  for  one  is  a  rare 
and  precious  gift. 

In  IQ20,  after  trav¬ 
elling  and  painting  in 
out  of  the  way  and  dan¬ 
gerous  parts  of  China, 
and  paying  a  visit  to 
Japan,  lacovleff  returned 
to  Europe  and  betook 
himself  to  Paris.  If  the 
critics  had  not  pounded 
the  public  into  docility, 
if  the  people  had  dared 
think  for  themselves, 
these  pictures,  when  they 
were  shown  at  the  Ga- 
lerie  Barbazanges,  in  the 
spring  of  1920,  would 
have  made  a  stir.  As  it 
was,  considering  the  art 
forms  the  public  has  been 
drilled  into  admiring,  the 
exhibition  was  extremely 
successful.  The  pictures 
sold  well  and  the  leading 
art  reviews  devoted  careful  and  admiring 
criticisms  to  them. 

In  a  society  which  lives  on  sensation,  preferring 
shocks  to  thoughts,  which  is  led  by  advertisement 
and  fed  on  headlines  and  puns,  an  exhibition  held 
by  a  new-comer,  which  meets  with  so  much  ap¬ 
proval  must  be  deemed  a  victory,  and  particularly 
so  since  an  element  of  disappointment  was  in¬ 
volved.  Despite  his  name,  lacovleff’s  art  was  not 
“refreshingly  barbarous,”  it  was  not,  except  for 
the  subjects,  even  exotic.  It  was  as  civilized  and 
as  near  to  our  European  culture  as  that  of  the 
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extremely  out-of-date  Quatro-Cent-  Chinese  theater 

BY  ALEXANDER  lACOVLEFF 

ists.  Indeed  the  display  was  the  most 

complete  and  emphatic  reaction  from  all  the  latest  in  black 
pictorial  creeds,  fads  and 
fanaticisms  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine. 

First  and  foremost,  it 
was  pictorial — a  capital  sin 
according  to  the  teachings 
of  the-day-before-yesterday 
modernists.  Second,  it  was, 
and  with  hardly  less  of 
guilt,  “finished.”  The  can¬ 
vas  was  covered;  beauty  of 
workmanship,  far  from  be¬ 
ing  disdained,  served 
draughtsmanship  such  as 
had  not  been  practiced  since 
Ingres.  Without  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  neo-Orientalism, 
with  no  endeavor  to  imitate 
or  evoke  Eastern  art-forms. 


the  pictuies,  chiefly  painted  in  dis¬ 
temper,  or  carried  out  on  white  paper 
and  red  crayons,  represented  Chinese 
scenes  and  people:  the  spec¬ 
tators  at  the  play,  actors 
and  dancers,  faces  hallu- 
cinatingly  disguised  or  the 
sad,  wrinkled  features  of 
the  peasantry  and  poor,  the 
life  of  the  streets  and  of  the 
country,  figures  and  land¬ 
scapes. 

Purity  in  execution,  the 
uncompromising  character 
of  the  masterly  drawing,  the 
clean  intensity  of  the  vivid 
colors,  the  absence  of  light 
and  sliadow  opjrositioii  and 
ol  everything  illusory  or 
accidental,  brought  the 
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ONE  OF  ALEXANDER  IACOVLEI-f’s 
CHINESE  PICTURES 


fifteenth  century  masters  of  Italy,  Germany  and 
Flanders  to  mind  at  once.  No  concession  of  the 
slightest  order  was  made  to  chance,  no  claim  made 
on  any  faculty  save  that  of  sheer  accomplishment. 
1  he  exhibition,  which  comprised  a  large  number 
ol  important  paintings  and  monumental  drawings, 
all  rich  in  broadly-treated,  interesting  detail,  did 
not,  as  I  later  discovered,  completely  cover  lacov- 
lefl’s  output  during  his  two  years’  busy  sojourn 
in  the  Far  East,  for  in  lacovlelT’s  day’s  work  there 
IS  no  such  thing  as  a  failure.  His  sketch-books 
would  sullice  alone  to  proclaim  this  infallibility. 
As  I  write  there  lie  before  me  a  number  of  sketches 
in  solt  pencil,  executed  in  as  many  minutes  as 
there  are  drawings,  of  Japanese  wrestlers  and 
actors,  also  of  animals,  all  of  amazing  skill  in  their 
epigrammatic  expression.  Other  artists  have  been 
eloquent  with  sparse  lines,  but  none  has  had  such 
a  knack  for  abridged  detail.  The  much-bejewelled 
tiara  ol  a  Chinese  actor  is  not  suggested,  it  is 
rendered — and  that  in  a  few  accents. 

These  sketches  prove,  if  there  were  any  doubt 
about  it,  that  the  large  lile-size  drawings  in  black 
and  red  chalks  which  are  a  peculiar  feature  m 
lacovleff’s  oeuvre  are  not  the  result  of  study  of 
the  old  masters,  or  of  painstaking  labor,  but  of 
unusual  natural  talent.  Speed  is  not  an  excuse  for 
shortcomings,  but  it  is  a  symptom  of  genius. 
When  I  say  that  the  picture  “Une  Reunion  a 
Port  Cros,”  (where  the  figures  are  life-size)  was 
painted  in  a  few  weeks,  that  life-size  torsos, 
modelled  in  chalks,  are  begun  and  finished  in 
twenty  minutes,  I  hope  to  be  understood.  Such 
achievements  have  precedents  only  in  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  unassisted  /resco  buono  decoration  in  the 
vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

II  the  Chinese  cycle  reminded  us  ol  Dierick 
Bouts,  Hugo  van  der  Goes  and  Cranach,  the 
second  exhibition  was  evocative  of  Mantegna, 
Botticelli  and  Ingres.  It  was  largely  subsequent 
upon  a  sojourn  in  one  of  the  Homeric  islands  lying 
off  France’s  Mediterranean  coast.  That  clear  at¬ 
mosphere  and  brilliant  sky,  the  originality  of  the 
island’s  architecture,  and  semi-tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion,  the  serenity  which  this  blissful  beauty  con¬ 
veys  to  those  who  partake  of  it,  were  elements 
extremely  favorable  to  lacovleff’s  classical  temper, 
to  his  exactness  of  vision,  to  his  insistence  on 
carefully  articulated  definition. 

The  composition,  painted  in  distemper,  en¬ 
titled  “Une  Reunion  a  Port  Cros,’’  wall  one  day 
be  historical  evidence  of  the  communion  ol  faith 
between  lacovlefi  and  his  friend  and  former 
fellow-student,  Vassili  Chou- 
kaieff,  for,  among  the  five 
figures,  we  find  A.  lacovleff 
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self-represented  m  that 
at  the  right,  full-faee,  bearded,  with  a  white  cap 
on  his  head,  while  Choukaieff  is  shown  standing, 
with  his  hand  in  his  wife’s. 

The  artistic  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  painters  is 
further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  conduct  an 
art-school  in  Paris  together. 

Their  common  creed  may  be 
summed  up  m  a  few  words: 
control,  lor  not  a  touch  but 
has  been  subjected  to  rea¬ 
soned  tiiouglit;  purity  and 
clarity  m  execution;  the  per¬ 
manent  in  place  ol  the 
transient  in  opposition  to 
romanticism  and  impres¬ 
sionism,  sentimentality  and 
mystification,  sleight  of 
hand  and  sensational  trick¬ 


ery;  above  all  their  creed 
is  against  evasions  and  negations. 

In  his  clever  little  essay  on  Renoir,  the 
painter  Albert  Andre  quotes 
the  following  from  his  hero’s 
sayings:  “When  one  looks 
at  the  works  of  the  old  mas¬ 
ters,  there  is  really  no  cause 
for  us  to  be  so  stuck-up. 
Above  all,  what  marvellous 
craftsmen  they  were!  They 
knew  their  business.  And 
that’s  the  whole  secret. 
Painting  is  not  dreaming. 
It  is,  lirstly,  a  manual  trade 
and  it  needs  good  workmen. 
But  CNcrything  has  been 
turned  upside  down.  Pamt- 
e  r  s  think  themselves 
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PORTRAIT  OF  GREGORIEFF 
HV  ALEXANDER  lACOVLEFF 

supermen,  and  fancy 
that,  because  they  use 
blue  m  place  of  black, 
they  liave  changed  the 
face  of  the  world.” 

— M.  c. 

Is  Russian  art  on  tlie 
road  to  being  de-Rus- 
sianized?  The  paintings 
and  drawings  of  Alex¬ 
ander  lacovletf,  shown 
lor  the  first  time  in 
America  at  the  Art  In¬ 
stitute  of  Chicago,  raise 
this  question,  though 
Diaghilelf’s  venture  in 
international  ballet 
may  already  have 
warned  us  that  the 

A  STUDY  IN  CHALKS  BY 
ALEXANDER  lACOVLEFF 


novelty  of  things  Russian  is  wearing 
olf.  lacovlelf’s  attitude  toward  Rus¬ 
sian  culture  is  apparently  one  of  in- 
dilference;  he  seems  to  have  felt  no 
call  to  Haunt  the  belated  national 
consciousness  of  his  land  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  Nor  has  he  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  peculiar  heritage  of 
the  Russian — the  co-mingling  ol  bar¬ 
baric  and  sensuous  Orientalism  with 
mystic  Byzantinism,  which  through 
ten  centuries  of  neglect  went  to  seed 
in  peasant  art.  It  would  seem  that 
lacovlelT,  recognizing  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  men  who  have  made 
modern  Russian  art  famous — the 
nervous  haste  in  which  their  art  was 
evolved  and  the  want  of  refinement 
which  comes  with  the  slow  mellow¬ 
ing  ol  a  national  style,  had  con¬ 
sciously  set  out  through  scll-imposed 
discipline  to  supply  what  they  lacked. 

lacovleff  is  the  product  of  cos¬ 
mopolitan  Petrograd,  not  Russian 

Moscow,  but  his  cosmopolitanism  is 
far  removed  from  that  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  who  sought  Paris  or  Munich  in 
the  days  of  the  ollicial  art  of  imperial¬ 
ism.  When  he  won  a  travelling 

scholarship  from  the  Academy  of 

Fine  Arts  m  Petrograd,  he  went  to 
Italy  to  study  the  Ital¬ 
ian  primitives.  The 
Greek  blood  in  his  veins 
made  him  turn  to  the 
fourteenth  century  real¬ 
ists  for  inspiration.  In 
Piero  dei  Franceschi, 
Melozzo  da  Forh,  Man¬ 
tegna,  Cosimo  Tura, 
and  the  Ferrarese,  he 
found  the  same  delight 
in  pure  form  as  the 
Greek  sculptors.  From 
them  he  learned  also 
that  a  painstaking  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  and 
design  may  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  style.  He 
adopted  the  mediums  of 
the  Italian  draughts¬ 
man,  tempera  and  san¬ 
guine.  After  his  Italian 
sojourn  he  w'ent  to 
Spain,  where  with  the 
true  instinct  of  the 
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“portrait  of  a  lady” 

BY  ALEXANDER  lACOVLEFF 

plastic  unity  as  the  Japanese  Oshima. 

lacovlcff  is  not  such  a  black  sheep  as 
he  appears  at  first  glance.  It  is  true  that 
he  chose  a  dilTercnt  language  in  which  to 
express  himself  than  the  Mir  Isskoustva 
men,  but  he  is  Ilussian  none  the  less. 
IJie  individuality  of  his  work,  its  unreal 
and  mystic  qualities,  may  be  traced  to 
his  Russian  temperament.  The  theories 
advanced  by  him  favoring  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  a  group  of  “artistes  homogenes” 
on  a  single  picture  likewise  savors  ol 
that  idealism  which  seems  innate  in 
every  Russian.  —  m.  b.  w. 

CHALK  DRAWING  BY  ALEXANDER  lACOVLEFF 


modern  he  studied  El  Greco.  From  him  he  seems 
to  have  absorbed  an  understanding  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  quality  of  plastic  rhythm. 

How'ever  much  his  technique  recalls  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  Italian  realists,  there  is  a  sophis¬ 
tication  to  his  character  interpretation  which  is 
entirely  modern.  His  painted  Manchu  lady,  his 
sleepy  fat  merchant,  and  his  flimsy  houses  huddled 
together  in  dizzy  confusion  do  not  represent  the 
observations  of  a  mere  superficial  traveller  looking 
for  the  picturesque;  they  are  rather  the  scientific 
researches  of  a  psychologist.  His  modelling  is  of 
the  utmost  subtlety;  every  detail  is  scrutinized 
and  recorded  with  the  greatest  precision;  and 
when  he  thinks  it  will  add  to  the  interpretation  of 
a  character,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  exaggerate, 
thereby  intensifying  those  qualities  which  to  the 
Occidental  seem  unreal.  Nor  does  he  stop  short 
of  his  artistic  progenitors  when  it  comes  to  utiliz¬ 
ing  folds  or  ornamental  details  in  the  costume  to 
add  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  design.  Like  them 
he  has  succeeded  in  being  at  the  same  time 
analytical  and  synthetical.  Though  lacovleff  is  a 
realist,  his  realism  is  more  conscious  than  that  ol 
the  early  Renaissance  Italians. 

On  the  Japanese  island  of  Oshima,  with  its 
fantastic  rock  formations  and  scantily  clad  fisher¬ 
men,  lacovleff  found  an  outlet  for  a  more  abstract 
expression  of  his  art  than  in  his  Chinese  character 
studies.  Here  his  superbly  formed  fishermen 
bending  under  the  weight  of  their  baskets  of  sea¬ 
weed  form  part  of 
the  rhythmic  har¬ 
mony  of  mystic 
rocks  and  lakes,  a 
trick  one  suspects 
he  learned  from  the 
play  of  the  volum¬ 
inous  drapery  of  El 
Greco’s  deeply  mel¬ 
ancholy  saints. 

All  the  elements 
of  his  Oshima  pic¬ 
tures  enter  into  his 
large  and  more  am¬ 
bitious  canvas  en¬ 
titled,  “Une  Reunion 
a  Port  Cros.”  This 
obscure  spot  with 
its  rocky  coast,  fort¬ 
ress,  and  green  hill¬ 
side,  which  the 
painter  now  makes 
his  home,  seems  to 
have  taken  on  the 
same  problem  in 
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I.  The  'jhesthetic  Taliie  of  the  best  Types 
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meant  merely  paint¬ 
ing.  iMusie  and  literature 
were  ol  course  acknowl¬ 
edged,  but  they  were 
thought  to  be  quite  difl'erent 
Irom  art.  Sculpture  and 
scarcely  noticed,  and  as  for  other  forms  of  art, 
they  were  not  dreamed  of.  The  artist  was  he  who 
with  brush  and  paint  depicted  the  world  of  fact 
or  fancy,  and  the  art  museum  was  the  storehouse 
where  his  best  work  was  preserved.  But  the  view 
that  painting  alone  is  art,  was  doomed  once  the 
country’s  aesthetic  education  was  seriously  begun. 
W’e  learned  from  Keats  that  Greek  pottery  might 
have  immortal  beauty,  from  Ruskin  that  archi¬ 
tecture  could  express  the  sublimest  emotions, 
from  Whistler  and  Monet  that  even  the  greatest 
artists  had  much  to  learn  from  the  novel  grace  and 
perfection  of  Japanese  wood  block  prints.  Now 
every  one  knows  that  to  limit  art  to  painting  is  a 
mark  of  gross  ignorance. 

None  the  less,  this  ancient  narrowness,  this 
legacy  of  our  uncouth  days,  is  still  in  such  evidence 
as  to  continue  in  ways  almost  unperceived  to 
prejudice  our  artistic  development,  to  impoverish 
our  taste,  to  conceal  from  us  the  beauties  of  other 
forms  of  art.  Long  ago  banished  by  sophisticated 
people,  it  Cl  ops  up  occasionally  in  unexpected 
and,  albeit,  respectable  places.  For  instance.  Pro¬ 
lessor  Langfeld  of  Harvard  publishes  a  book  called 
“The  Aesthetic  Attitude,”  a  topic  which  surely 
ought  to  include  the  whole  range  of  artistic  crea¬ 
tion  and  experience.  Yet  in  his  chapter  entitled 
“Balance  in  Fine  Art,”  every  one  of  his  twenty- 
eight  examples  is  of  painting  and  of  painting  only; 
while  out  of  sixty-live  illustrations  in  the  whole 
book,  fifty-eight  are  devoted  to  painting,  seven  to 
sculpture  and  none  to  any  of  the  other  arts.  If 
Professor  Langfeld  unconsciously  equates  art  and 
painting,  what  shall  save  the  unwary  and  le.ss 
enlightened  from  a  like  confusion? 

Many  persons  have  given  assent  to  the  new 
view  that  art  was  more  than  painting,  but  their 
understanding  has  gone  no  deeper  than  the 

*  This  is  the  first  of  o  series  of  articles  IfV  Mr.  Pope  that  will  aim  to 
cover  every  phase  of  ‘‘Oriental  Rugs  as  Fine  Art."  The  next  subject  will  be 
"The  Sources  of  Inspiration  i?i  Early  Rugs." 


Reasons  for  ranking  Ihe 
great  weaoes  of  the  East 
with  JIan's  highest  artistic 
creations  '  •  tn/ 

.  ARTHUR  U.  pope'. 


sound  of  the  words.  Only  a 
few  have  seen  what  a  pro¬ 
found  change  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  view  of  art  was  in¬ 
volved.  A  comprehensive 
democracy  of  the  arts  was 
still  unthought  of.  Arts 
were  higher  or  lower,  and  could  be  arranged  in  a 
descending  scale  from  the  supremest  art,  which 
was  selected  according  to  one’s  opportunities  and 
predilections,  down  through  the  list,  ending  with 
the  humble  crafts.  Between  the  higher  and  lower 
arts  a  great  gulf  was  fixed.  Painting,  architecture, 
poetry,  music  and  sculpture  were  held  to  be 
Major  Arts,  ahke  in  their  common  superiority  to 
all  other  forms  of  aesthetic  expression,  having 
within  themselves  a  profound  emotional  power 
that  could  appeal  directly  to  man’s  deepest  soul, 
a  power  and  a  quality  that  the  lesser  arts  could 
never  command.  Flence  the  latter,  charming  and 
interesting  though  they  were,  had  to  be  relegated 
to  a  lower  station  and  more  or  less  conde¬ 
scendingly  called  Minor  Arts. 

Reasonable  and  useful  as  this  distinction 
seemed,  it  could  not  long  survive  as  soon  as  these 
somewhat  unfamiliar  arts  came  to  be  seriously 
studied.  Devout  and  open-minded  searchers  for 
beauty  came  to  find  supreme  quality  in  unsus¬ 
pected  places,  and  many  wise  people  came  to  dis¬ 
trust  the  old  categories  of  higher  and  lower  as 
odious,  irrelevant  and  unprofitable.  A  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  aesthetic  experience  of  other 
peoples  showed  this  distinction  of  the  Major  and 
Minor  Arts  to  be  a  Western  jnventjon,  unknown  to 
the  sagacious  East  which  included  such  ap¬ 
parently  outlandish  things  as  sword  making  and 
calligraphy  among  its  choicest  arts.  The  truth 
finally  began  to  be  perceived,  that  the  only 
legitimate  distinction  is  between  major  and  minor 
artists,  and  that  a  really  gifted  craftsman  could, 
under  suflicient  inspiration,  elevate  the  humblest 
substance  to  the  rank  of  the  most  glorious  art, 
and  that  if  the  arts  were  going  to  be  classified  at 
all  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  some  prin¬ 
ciple  more  pist  and  productive  than  the  old 
vulgar  one  of  higher  and  lower. 

What  scholars,  artists,  and  critics  discovered, 
the  great  collectors  began  to  appropriate.  The 
long  neglected  crafts  were  suddenly  flattered  by 
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SO-CALLED  DAMASCUS  CARPET.  TURKISH  IMPERIAL  LOOMS.  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

One  of  the  most  exquisitely  perfect  of  rugs.  The  dainty  flowers  woi'en  of  whitest 
cotton  provide  a  flashing  contrast  to  the  feathery  softness  of  the  foliage  and  the  deep 
red  ground.  The  distribution  of  the  blossoms  in  half-concealed,  i.alf  suggested 
patterns  provides  the  necessary  feeling  of  regularity  without  cramping  the  graceful 
feeling  of  their  arrangement 


tremendous  prices,  until  to-day 
only  the  most  famous  paintings 
bring  greater  sums.  A  small  table 
has  sold  for  $20,000,  a  chest  for 
$25,000,  an  enamel  for  $50,000, 
a  piece  of  stained  glass  for 
$70,000  and  a  pair  of  andirons  for 
over  $100,000.  Porcelains  and 
early  rugs  frequently  bring  even 
higher  prices,  while  a  great 
Gothic  tapestry  may  justly  com¬ 
mand  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  These  prices  cannot  be  set 
down  as  vagaries  of  fashion;  the 
genuine  merit  of  such  objects  can 
be  plainly  set  forth  for  all  who 
have  the  eyes  to  see,  and  the 
prices  they  bring  are  but  a  further 
evidence  and  a  public  test  of  their 
intrinsic  value.  These  sums  rep¬ 
resent  the  considered  judgment 
of  shrewd  and  able  men;  men  not 
given  to  waste  or  ostentation; 
men  who  command  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  and  who  have  often  given 
extended  and  conscientious  study 
to  these  objects  and  their  value. 

If  a  Gothic  tapestry  that  was 
sold  for  $425  twenty-five  years 
ago  now  finds  an  eager  buyer  at 
$30,000,  it  is  because  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  expert  and  awakened 
judgment  finds  it  as  precious  as 
anything  else  that  could  be 
bought  for  the  money. 

The  discovery  of  these  values  is,  after  all,  only 
a  re-discovery.  Our  modern  connoisseurs  and 
collectors  who  hail  these  arts  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  converts  are  but  echoing  the  judgment  of  the 
elect  of  all  ages.  In  fact  it  was  only  in  the  semi¬ 
dark  ages  of  modern  utilitarian  Europe  that  the 
glorification  of  machine  industry  concealed  their 
incomparable  merits.  Oriental  rugs,  for  instance, 
have  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  many 
centuries  and  often  given  a  place  among  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  arts.  Every  rug  book  quotes  the 
laudatory  opinions  of  oriental  fabrics  that  are 
found  in  Homer,  the  Bible,  Herodotus  and  Pliny, 
and  the  European  monarchs  who  have  made  such 
magnificent  collections  of  rugs  only  followed  the 
Sultans,  Shahs  and  Caliphs  before  them,  and 
what  these  latter  arc  reputed  occasionally  to  have 
paid  for  them  makes  our  most  sensational  modern 
prices  for  works  of  art  seem  niggardly  by  com¬ 
parison.  Sounder  evidence  of  their  worth  is  lound 
m  the  long  list  of  painters  from  the  fifteenth 


through  the  seventeenth  century  who  found  de¬ 
light  and  inspiration  in  oriental  rugs  and  em¬ 
ployed  them  constantly  as  important  accessories 
in  their  pictures.  The  Van  Eycks,  Memhng,  Hol¬ 
bein,  Carpaccio,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Rubens,  Van 
Dyke,  Pieter  de  Hooch  and  Vermeer  are  but  a 
few  of  the  hundred  or  more  masters  of  painting 
who  gave  careful  study  to  the  beauty  of  rugs  and 
depicted  them  with  loving  care. 

The  prestige  of  early  oriental  rugs  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  last  few  years.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  the  better  pieces  have  at  least  tripled 
m  value;  the  important  American  museums,  after 
some  hesitation,  have  adopted  the  European 
practice  and  declared  them  to  be  works  ot  art; 
extensive  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  a  number 
of  cities,  and,  thanks  largely  to  Mr.  Ballard’s 
generosity  m  lending  his  lamous  collection  so 
often,  thousands  have  discovered  for  themselves 
what  glorious  possibilities  he  within  the  simple 
materials  out  of  which  genius  has  compounded 
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SO-CALLED  ISPAHAN.  WOVEN  AT  HERAT,  PERSIA.  LATE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
{Courtesy  oj  Dikran  A*.  Kelekian) 


In  this  carpel  we  find  the  concentrated  loieliness  of  many  Persian  Gardens. 
The  force  and  brilliance  of  the  palmettos,  and  the  massive  rhythms  of  the  inter¬ 
locking  arabesques  oj  the  border  give  weight  to  the  design,  while  the  star-like 
decorations  of  the  interstitial  sjyaces,  and  the  delicate  wide  swinging  spirals 
provide  an  incomparable  grace.  The  total  ejfect  is  one  oj  great  richness 


such  entrancing  harmonies  of  line  and  color. 
Scholars  and  critics  ol  great  reputation,  men 
like  Dr.  Bode,  Dr.  Sarre  and  Dr.  Valentiner, 
whose  sound  iudgment,  whose  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  all  ot  the  arts  have  given 
them  deserved  leadership  have  claimed  for 
oriental  rugs  a  high  rank  among  the  most  serious 
aesthetic  creations. 

Sound  as  these  claims  arc,  they  have  not  been 
so  far  universally  recognized.  There  are  a  number 
of  circumstances  that  still  retard  the  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  artistic  importance  of  old  rugs. 
Such  a  familiar  object  ol  commerce  and  utility 
is  not  immediately  elevated  to  the  empyrean 
dignity  of  fine  art  without  grumbling,  and  if  rugs 
are  to  be  seen  for  what  they  genuinely  are,  “among 
the  master  products  of  human  inspiration,” 
these  barriers  must  be  frankly  faced.  The  in¬ 
herent  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  wrong 
methods  of  study  (which  neglected  the  essential 
merits  of  rugs  in  favor  of  a  sentimental  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  imagined  merits),  misdeeds  and  misin¬ 
formation  on  the  part  of  some  dealers  (that 
tended  to  bring  rugs  into  disrepute),  the  wide 
prevalence  of  ugly  and  shoddy  rugs  and  the 
meagre  opportunities  to  see  really  great  pieces. 


these  and  other  factors  have 
conspired  to  conceal  from  many 
the  really  extraordinary  artistic 
value  of  the  best  rugs. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  study  of  rugs  is  beset 
witli  discouraging  difficulties. 
There  are  practically  no  con¬ 
temporary  records  of  the  great 
eras  of  rug  weaving  saving  the 
reports  of  travellers,  who  were 
all  ignorant  of  the  art  they  wrote 
about  so  mcagerly.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  specific  attri¬ 
butions  of  the  greatest  rugs  is  not 
possible;  the  established  nomen¬ 
clature  for  rugs  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  to  the  nineteenth  century 
is  in  preposterous  and  hopeless 
confusion,  rugs  being  named  after 
tribes,  cities,  provinces,  dynas¬ 
ties,  places  of  weaving  or  places 
of  export.  Some  are  named  after 
their  designs  and  some  after  the 
uses  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended.  Some  names  are  im¬ 
aginary  and  meaningless,  others 
entirely  incorrect.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  many  who  have  tried  to 
understand  rugs  have  given  up 
the  task  and  solaced  themselves  with  the  plea  that 
anyhow  rugs  were  not  worth  the  effort? 

Even  those  who  persisted  m  the  task  were  not 
always  well  advised.  Many  students  have  been 
misled  by  an  excessive  emphasis  on  symboliza¬ 
tion  in  rugs  and  have  thus  had  their  attention 
diverted  from  the  beauty  which  is  the  very  soul 
of  their  being,  to  a  more  or  less  dubious  and 
irrelevant  search  for  the  hidden  meaning  of  cer¬ 
tain  patterns.  They  regarded  rugs  as  documents 
written  in  a  strange  and  fascinating  medium  from 
which  the  initiated  could  read  ofl  the  life  history 
or  religious  aspirations  of  the  long  forgotteji 
weaver.  The  most  innocent  flower  patterns,  whose 
simple  destiny  was  but  to  be  beautiful,  were  tor¬ 
tured  into  weird  cabalistic  devices  and  made  to 
speak  with  tongues  that  would  have  greatly 
startled  their  rather  simple  minded  maker.  These 
often  irresponsible  speculations  have  interfered 
effectively  with  the  recognition  of  rugs  as  hue  art. 
It  is  the  plain  fact  that  symbolization  has  never 
been  the  controlling  purpose  in  the  rug  designs  of 
western  Asia;  characters  and  symbols  have  always 
been  subordinated  to  aesthetic  effect,  and  al¬ 
though  many  of  these  patterns  may  have  had 
specific  meanings  in  the  very  beginning  of  rug 
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Court  Carpet  from  Northern  Nersia.  XVI th  Century 

A  majestic  design  rendered  nnlh  deairatire  Inillwme.  In  the  Vnlnriu  and  Albert  Museum 
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THIRTEENTH  CENTURY  CAUCASUS  RUG  FROM  THE  KUBA 
DISTRICT 

There  is  an  unmistakable  feeling  of  nobility  and  elevation  in 
this  very  simple  carpet.  It  has  a  largeness  of  manner  and  a 
quiet  strength  that  is  deeply  satisfying.  Its  mellow  tones  oj 
blue  and  tan  confirm  the  quality  of  the  design 

weaving,  most  ot  them  had  long  ceased  to  have 
anything  but  decorative  significance. 

The  manner  in  which  the  trallic  in  oriental 
rugs  has  sometimes  been  carried  on  has  reflected 
unfortunately  on  the  art  itself.  When  rugs  were 
first  brought  to  this  country  we  were  dependent 
for  our  information  almost  wholly  on  oriental 
dealers.  Their  knowledge  was  sometimes  first 
hand  and  their  taste  often  excellent,  but  many 
had  learned  all  they  knew  about  rugs  in  this 
country  and  their  information  was  frecpiently 
scant  and  disorderly.  What  they  did  not  know 
their  fertile  imaginations  supplied.  Some  Ameri¬ 
can  dealers  and  auctioneers  joined  the  campaign 
ot  romantic  mendacity  and  together  they  man¬ 
aged  to  set  afloat  a  curious  assortment  of  grotescjue 


fables,  some  of  which,  like  the  yarn  about  the 
sheep  with  the  green  wool  that  never  faded,  were 
deliciously  cpiaint.  The  incorrigible  sentimen¬ 
talists,  whose  name  is  still  legion,  accepted  every¬ 
thing,  particularly  if  spiced  with  any  flavor  of 
mystery.  The  various  tales  were  repeated  with 
interest  until  there  was  cpilte  a  body  of  romantic 
myths  that  successfully  rivaled  the  real  merits  of 
the  rugs  themselves.  In  addition  to  this,  certain 
ingenious  and  audacious  deviltries  that  would 
have  astonished  Ah  Baba  and  his  forty  amateur 
thieves  were  ol  such  common  occurrence  in  the 
rug  business  that  only  the  exceeding  merits  of 
the  rugs  themselves  saved  them  from  permanent 
disrepute.  Misinformation,  guess-work,  senti¬ 
mentality  and  fraud  make  a  sorry  basis  for  the 
understanding  of  any  art. 

A  more  important  though  less  dramatic  in¬ 
fluence  retarding  the  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  old  rugs  has  been  the  fact  of  the  vast 
ubicpiity  of  mediocre  or  downright  ugly  rugs. 
The  ruination  ol  oriental  rug  weaving  as  a  fine 
art  was  finally  accomplished  when  western  com¬ 
mercial  methods  completed  that  artistic  devasta¬ 
tion  ot  the  nearer  Orient  which  had  been  begun 
by  poverty,  misrule,  economic  disorganization  and 
depressed  national  spirit.  In  consecpience  the 
western  world  has  been  deluged  in  the  last  twenty- 
live  years  with  shoddy,  coarse,  degenerate  rugs 
which  are  the  only  rugs  that  thousands  have  ever 
seen  and  which  create  a  powerful  but  silent  pre¬ 
sumption  against  any  artistic  pretensions  that 
rugs  in  general  might  entertain.  Although  some 
of  the  larger  houses  have  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  modern  weavings,  and 
to  restore  something  of  the  ancient  ciuality  to  rug 
making,  they  have  not  been  sufhciently  supported 
by  the  public,  largely  because  the  public  has  had 
too  little  basis  for  the  appreciation  of  what  makes 
for  artistic  excellence  in  rugs.  We  cannot  be 
expected  to  understand  and  prize  that  which  we 
have  not  seen.  It  is  true  that  rugs  and  carpets 
from  the  Orient  have  been  sold  in  prodigious 
quantities  in  America,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  very  rich  and  gorgeous  in  appearance,  yet 
it  is  also  true  that  they  bear  but  a  dim  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  great  rugs  of  early  times.  The 
exhibition  of  really  magnificent  carpets  which 
began  in  this  country  in  1910  is  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  its  effect  in  an  educated  taste  and  it 
will  still  be  some  time  before  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  poor  rugs  will  cease  to  depress  the 
general  reputation  of  great  rugs.  A  very  noble 
family  can  be  compromised  and  embarrassed  by 
unseemly  olTspring. 

Even  more  fundamental,  and  most  unsound  of 
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al!  the  reasons  that  have  withheld  antique  rugs 
from  their  full  recognition,  is  the  common 
philistine  distrust  of  abstract  design.  That  mere 
pattern,  mere  balance  and  distribution  of  expres¬ 
sive  form,  however  subtle  and  imaginative,  even 
when  combined  with  novel  and  luxurious  color 
schemes,  can  of  itself  constitute  one  of  the  ut¬ 
most  achievements  of  art  is  for  many  still  a  strange 
and  uncomfortable  idea.  Decoration  is  generally 
regarded  as  wholly  subordinate  to  some  substan¬ 
tial  use;  and  if  rugs  are  not  primarily  for  use,  and 
if  they  do  not  directly  reveal  some  human  story, 
or  convey  through  recondite  symbols  mysterious 
meanings,  what  are  they  for?  The  interest  of  these 
people  in  art  stops  with  the  sentimental  and 
anecdotal;  they  know  nothing  of  that  disin¬ 
terested  contemplation  of  pure  form  which  is 
essential  to  the  highest  aesthetic  joy.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  are  annoyed  when  they  hear  of  mu¬ 
seums  paying  thousands  of  dollars  for  worn  out 
and  fragmentary  rugs  and  according  them  an 
honor  and  dignity  supposedly  reserved  only  for 
the  greatest  treasures.  There  have  been  others 
who  would  have  shared  this  resentment — those 
Greeks  who  broke  up  priceless  statues  for  build¬ 
ing  stone  or  burned  them  for  lime;  those  monks 
w'ho  warmed  themselves  by  the  blaze  of  precious 
manuscripts;  the  French  peasant  who  used  a 
thirteenth  century  Vierge  Doree  for  a  back  log. 

The  scarcity  of  readily  available  books  that 
deal  specifically  with  rugs  as  fine  art;  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  decorators  who  do  not  understand 
oriental  rugs  or  how  to  use  them,  have  each  con¬ 
tributed  something  to  obscure  the  aesthetic  value 
of  old  rugs.  But  all  of  these  various  considerations 
are  losing  their  effectiveness.  Not  one  of  them  is 
sound,  many  are  irrelevant,  others  wholly  tem¬ 
porary  in  their  influence.  The  high  artistic  merits 
of  old  rugs  is  real  and  genuine,  in  itself  enough  to 
dispel  the  murk  of  ignorance,  apathy  and  prei- 
udice  with  w  hich  they  are  surrounded. 

Since  there  are  many  kinds  of  old  rugs,  some 
good  and  many  indifferent,  it  must  be  made  clear 
for  just  w'hat  type  these  high  claims  are  ad¬ 
vanced.  Homer  was  not  the  only  ancient  artist 
who  nodded,  and  plenty  of  bizarre,  perfunctory 
and  dowmright  ugly  rugs  were  wmven  in  the  past, 
many  of  them  even  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Now'  the  greatest  of  all  rugs,  those  which  stand 
at  the  peak  of  perfection,  are  the  so-called  High 
school  rugs,  carpets  that  were  woven  by  specially 
selected  and  highly  trained  designers  and  weavers, 
generally  in  the  employ  of  the  court,  local  nobles 
or  famous  mosques.  These  weavers  occupied  posi¬ 
tions  of  honor  and  dignity,  were  provided  without 


(Collection  oj  Benjamin  Benguiat) 

Out  oj  two  colors  and  three  simple  contrasting  patterns  some 
genius  has  created  a  rug  of  wonderjul  distinction.  With  such  a 
transparent  design,  without  any  intricate  crowded  jioriation 
to  conceal  dejects,  perjection  in  planning  and  execution  are 
necessary.  Color  and  design  alike  bespeak  the  lucid,  well 
ordered  mind,  resting  comfortably  on  the  established  order, 
sustained  by  tradition  and  mature  experience,  charged 
throughout  by  a  lofty  emotion 

regard  to  cost  with  the  most  conceivably  perfect 
materials,  and  given  every  known  incentive  to 
produce  the  utmost  of  which  they  were  capable. 
Like  European  tapestry  weavers,  they  sometimes 
worked  from  designs  prepared  by  the  famous 
painters,  but  unlike  the  later  tapestry  weavers 
they  managed  always  to  preserve  intact  the  textile 
character  ol  the  designs.  This  independence  may 
have  been  due  to  their  superior  authority  or  the 
superior  prestige  ol  carpet  weaving  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  enslavement  to  another  art,  such  as 
degraded  Flemish  tapestries  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  happy  result  may  have  been  due 
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GHIOHDES  PRAYER  RUG.  ASIA  MINOR.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
{Courtesy  of  P.  W.  French  Company) 

The  center  panel  gloivs  like  a  vast  ruby,  a  fine  foil  Jar  the  lace-hke  shrubbery  of  the 
white  border.  The  contrast  would  be  too  abrupt  were  it  not  for  the  margin  of  dainty 
carnations  that  frame  the  jianel.  W  ere  there  more  Ghiordes  rugs  of  this  quality 
they  would  retain  beyond  question  their  original  high  reputation,  afterward 
jeopardized  by  the  plethora  of  weak  and  characterless  examples 


to  the  fact  that  Persian  painting  is  especially 
suitable  to  textile  design,  for  it  is  primarily  an  art 
of  silhouette  and  exhibits  a  consistent  mastery  of 
abstract  design,  which  is  the  soul  ot  carpet  pat¬ 
terning.  Whatever  the  process,  the  great  court 
carpets  of  the  sixteenth  century  managed  to  ap¬ 
propriate  some  of  the  finest  inspirations  of  Persian 
painting  without  any  compromise  ol  their  own 
integrity  which  sometimes  marred  Indian  rugs. 

Besides  these  specially  endowed  individual 
artists,  there  were  many  famous  permanent  looms, 
such  as  those  at  Herat,  Kashan,  Yesd  and  Ker¬ 
man,  that  maintained  themselves  independently 
of  the  courts  and  which  turned  out  magnihcent 
carpets  that  were  everywhere  sought  for  and 
which  competed  successfully  with  all  but  the 
supremest  achievements  of  the  resident  court 


weavers.  It  is  the  work  of  these 
artist-designed  rugs  that  we  have 
m  mind  when  we  say  that  the 
best  of  eastern  carpets  are  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  music,  sculpture 
and  painting  of  the  western  world. 

But  the  glory  and  fame  of 
oriental  weaving  does  not  lie 
merely  with  these  magnificent 
creations.  A  great  number  of 
rugs,  chielly  of  moderate  size 
and  often  of  remarkable  beauty, 
have  been  produced  throughout 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia  and  as 
fai  east  as  China.  For  many 
centuries,  in  house  and  tent,  in 
hut  or  in  the  open  air,  artisans, 
shepherds,  nomads,  townsfolk, 
men  and  women,  little  children 
and  old  men,  rich  and  poor, 
saints  and  brigands,  have  labored 
incessantly  at  rug  weaving.  Sus¬ 
tained  by  inherited  skill,  directed 
by  aesthetic  traditions  maturing 
through  thousands  of  years, 
slowly  gathering  patterns  from 
the  four  corners  of  Asia,  express¬ 
ing  with  directness  and  spon¬ 
taneity  their  own  deepest  racial 
experience,  they  have  created 
genuine  works  of  art,  which  the 
most  expensive  products  of  west¬ 
ern  looms  can  never  challenge. 
These  simple  weavings,  some¬ 
times  overlooked  by  the  great  of 
the  earth,  because  their  fame  is 
not  established  by  high  prices, 
sometimes  have  the  advantage 
m  consistency  and  directness 
over  the  more  famous,  costly  and  elaborate  car¬ 
pets  of  the  High  school.  In  them  the  original 
tradition  is  unsullied  and  uncomplicated  by 
extravagant  ambitions,  they  are  rarely  betrayed 
by  their  technical  virtuosity  into  undertaking 
stunts  inappropriate  to  a  textile  art,  they  often 
have  the  verve  and  power  that  is  the  chief  charm 
of  primitive  art — indeed  many  of  their  weavings, 
such  as  early  Turkomans,  eighteenth  or  early 
nineteenth  century  Kazaks,  and  Kurds,  and 
Bergamos,  have  the  c[uality  of  a  matured  primi¬ 
tivism  that  has  accpiired  richness  and  surety 
without  any  loss  of  vivacity  or  force.  The  more 
modest  rugs  often  maintained  their  original  purity 
ot  design  long  after  the  carpets  from  the  famous 
city  looms  had  declined  far  below  the  point  where 
they  could  be  taken  seriously  as  works  of  art. 
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SPANISH  RUG.  SIXTEENTH  CENTUR’l'.  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


This  rug  well  expresses  the  formal  grandiose  luxury  of  Imperial  Spain.  The  effect  of  stately  opulence  is  obtained  partly  by 
the  breadth  and  iveigbt  oj  the  patterns,  partly  hy  the  firm  angularity  of  the  contours,  that  strongly  suggest  richly  wrought  metals 


Indeed,  in  some  quarters  they  maintained  their 
old  standards  well  past  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Unless,  then,  we  are  ready  to  say 
that  only  large,  elaborate  and  costly  creations 
may  attain  to  aesthetic  importance,  we  must 
include  many  of  the  Low  school  pieces  in  our 
claims  that  fine  rugs,  no  matter  what  their 
origin,  are  entitled  to  rank  as  works  of  art. 

Of  course,  the  full  justilication  of  oriental  rugs 
to  be  ranked  with  man’s  highest  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  would  involve  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  art  itself.  But  the  same 
general  features  that  endow  any  artistic  creation 
with  genuine  greatness  will  be  found  in  high  degree 
in  the  best  old  carpets.  Immediate  sensuous 
appeal,  rational  and  varied  design,  emotional 
expressiveness — these  are  common  to  all  the  arts. 
The  specific  material  and  the  actual  content  in 
works  of  art  marks  the  difference  between  them, 
but  they  do  not  mark  the  difl'crence  in  tlie 
aesthetic  value,  which  really  depends  upon  the 
degree  and  quality  of  the  sensuousness,  the 
design  and  the  expressiveness  which  they  display. 

In  the  matter  of  sensuous  appeal  the  great  rugs 
make  an  impression  that  is  rivaled  by  few  arts. 
Their  subtle  and  varied  texture,  lustrous,  re¬ 
silient,  velvety  or  crisp.  Hatters  the  eye  and  the 
touch  alike.  In  the  gorgeousness  of  the  colors,  m 
the  novelty  and  range  of  their  combinations, 
great  painters  even  have  found  much  to  learn. 
From  the  hot  and  dusky  red  glow  of  old  Bok- 
haras,  to  the  thin  gray  and  green  ot  Ghiordes 


mosque  carpets,  from  the  mellow'  poured-out  gold 
of  K’ang  H’si  weaves  to  the  blazing  fury  of  old 
Kazaks  or  the  glittering  brilliance  of  the  geometri¬ 
cal  Dahgestans  or  Kubas,  we  can  run  the  entire 
gamut  of  pure  colors  of  a  degree  of  intensity  and 
force  and  depth  of  brilliance  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  art.  Let  any  one  who  doubts 
this  statement  undertake  to  reproduce  the  color 
of  a  sixteenth  century  silk  rug  Irom  Kashan  or  one 
of  the  Indian  rugs  in  the  Altman  collection.  More 
remarkable  still  is  the  quality  of  color  combina¬ 
tions  that  are  achieved  by  oriental  weavers.  In 
this,  when  at  their  best,  they  are  unexcelled  and 
unapproached.  Only  a  technical  detailed  study 
would  be  adequate  to  account  for  all  of  their 
triumphs,  but  there  are  old  rugs,  Bergamos, 
Yuruks,  and  Kurdestans,  that  revel  in  potent 
compounds  of  maroon,  green,  ruby  and  cobalt 
that  are  almost  \'Ocal,  while  many  other  types 
achieve  novel  and  brilliant  color  chords  that 
would  seem  to  be  cpiite  impossible. 

In  abstract  design,  that  substructure  of  every¬ 
thing  that  IS  excellent  m  art,  oriental  carpets 
achieve  unchallenged  perlection:  in  them  it  is 
carried  to  what  is  perhaps  its  highest  point  and 
many  principles  ol  artistic  lorm  recei\  e  here  their 
most  illuminating  expression.  Here  one  sees 
variety  without  confusion,  unity  without  mon¬ 
otony.  Elegance  and  strength  are  perlectly  com¬ 
bined  and  many  apparently  meompatible  ele¬ 
ments  triumphantly  resolved.  Here  one  finds 
balance,  rhythm,  and  harmony  yielding  impres- 
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sively  beautiful  effects,  independent  of  the  adven¬ 
titious  aids  of  sentiment  or  utility,  and  pure  form 
shines  forth  with  its  own  proper  power  and 
splendor.  Their  patterns  are  conceived  with  a 
subtlety  and  imagination  that  seem  inexhaustible; 
by  skilful  contrivance,  they  suggest  swift  and 
facile  motion  in  more  than  one  dimension  and  at 
several  rates  of  speed,  or  may  indicate  a  finely 
co-ordinate  weight  and  mass,  that  while  static 
none  the  less  conveys  a  sense  of  well  poised  vigor, 
or,  as  in  some  of  the  greatest  pieces,  may  merge 
static  balance  and  dynamic  rhythm  m  a  torrent 
of  harmonious  energy.  With  all  this  tremendous 
stimulation  of  color,  line,  and  mass,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  that  magical  repose  that  comes  from 
the  perfect  balance  and  co-ordination  of  all 
factors.  For  all  these  elements  are  arranged  and 
controlled  by  certain  fundamental  and  universal 
principles  of  order  that  are  derived  from  the 
structure  of  the  mind  itself.  Hence,  for  all  their 
excitement,  these  great  carpets  yield  a  sense  of 
security  and  satisfaction.  They  are  strong  m  that 
utter  inevitabilitj"  that  characterizes  all  great  art. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  fundamental 
beauty  of  oriental  rugs  consists  in  the  perfection  of 
formal  abstract  pattern,  in  the  exquisite  drawing 
of  line,  the  rhythmical  distribution  of  masses  and 
accents  and  the  harmonious  resolution  of  contrast 
and  variety,  none  the  less  the  greatest  rugs  are 
also  in  high  degree  expressive,  and  are  often 
charged  with  deepest  feeling.  Pattern  and  color  by 
themselves,  when  managed  by  genius,  have  the 
power  elocjuently  to  express  emotion  and  char¬ 
acter.  In  this  regard  oriental  rugs  are  rivalled 
only  by  the  greatest  of  the  early  Gothic  tapestries, 
such  as  those  in  the  Cathedral  of  Angers,  or  per¬ 
haps  by  the  finest  of  the  old  brocades  from  China 
and  Japan.  Every  one  of  the  famous  Persian 
imperial  carpets  of  the  sixteenth  century  conveys 
deep  feeling  with  power  and  directness.  The 
sensitive  observer  is  overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur 
of  their  conception,  their  combined  power  and 
delicacy,  and  their  sumptuous  coloring.  These 


carpets  proclaim  the  imperial  story  and  an¬ 
nounce  throughout  the  world  the  glories  of  the 
great  Shahs.  No  wonder  that  William  Morris 
said  of  them  that  “they  fairly  threw  me  on  my 
back;  I  had  no  idea  that  such  wonders  could  be 
accomplished  in  carpets.” 

Only  if  an  art  is  able  thus  to  express  emotion 
directly  by  its  own  uniejue  and  proper  means  can 
it  attain  to  any  considerable  aesthetic  excellence. 
Judged  by  this  Aristotelian  test,  oriental  carpets 
are  supremely  successful.  The  history  of  art  offers 
few  examples  that  reveal  such  a  degree  of  emo¬ 
tional  power  and  suggestiveness  that  is  based  upon 
pure  design.  Nearly  every  legitimate  aesthetic 
emotion  finds  eloquent  expression  in  rugs,  from  the 
serene  aristocratic  reserve  and  gentle  suavity 
of  some  Chinese  pieces  to  the  brilliant  staccato 
energy  of  the  Caucasus,  from  the  glowing  luxury 
of  some  Asia  Minor  weavings  to  the  tense,  nerv¬ 
ous  poetry  of  Persian  designs.  Some  rugs,  like 
Kurds  or  Kazaks,  are  often  flavored  with  an  un¬ 
mistakable  ferocity,  others,  like  the  old  Sehna 
Khillims,  bespeak  the  most  exquisite  feminine 
daintiness,  utterly  remote  in  feeling  from  the 
austere  monumental  grandeur  of  the  Dragon  car¬ 
pets  or  the  majestic  opulence  of  some  of  the 
richer  weavings  from  Spain.  The  thin  emotional 
ecstacy  of  some  of  the  Mosque  carpets  and 
prayer  rugs  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  world 
from  the  stately  secular  glory  of  the  Oushak  weav¬ 
ings,  while  above  all  we  find  the  triumphant  sym¬ 
phonic  splendor  of  the  Persian  court  carpets. 
Most  of  the  significant  human  feelings  can  find 
a  just  counterpart  in  some  rug.  Are  these  mere 
words?  They  are  at  least  a  challenge  and  a  pro¬ 
gram.  A  challenge  that  can  be  met  only  by  the 
leisurely  open  minded  contemplation  of  the  rugs 
themselves.  For  only  the  rugs  can  give  to  each 
the  final  answer,  an  answer  already  many  times 
given  to  every  sincere  questioner — an  answer  that 
expands  our  aesthetic  consciousness,  opens  worlds 
of  infinite  delight,  and  reveals  in  a  new  light  the 
essential  nature  of  art. 


^  IVotes  on  the  "hhoVembev  CoVev  ^ 


HEN  Hoppner  painted  the  portrait  of  Lady 
Fitzgerald,  which  is  reproduced  on  the 
cover  of  International  Studio  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  John  Levy  Galleries,  she  had 
recently  returned  from  Lrance  where  she  was 
much  in  the  Directoire  social  world.  She  brought 
some  gowns  in  that  mode  home  with  her  and  it 
was  in  one  of  them  she  chose  to  be  painted.  Her 


opinion  of  the  work  is  thus  set  down  in  a  family 
letter;  “I  hope  the  medium  he  uses  will  not  prove 
to  be  fleeting,  for  he  has  rendered  my  likeness  to 
perfection  though  rather  on  the  tame  side,  with  a 
brilliancy  and  harmony  of  colors  such  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  could  hardly  have  surpassed, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  dulness  prevalent 
in  most  portraits  of  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion.” 
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HE  literary  or  the  descriptive  end  of  a 
picture  is  padding  in  so  far  as  the  art  or  the 
aesthetic  quality  is  concerned.  There  liave 
been  numerous  essays  written  in  explanation 
recently  and  a 
great  many  more 
pioneering  paint¬ 
ings  done  in  the 
same  cause.  It 
has  never  been 
fully  proved  that 
art  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  without 
padding  nor  that 
gold  can  be  made 
useful  without  an 
alloy.  But  this 
note  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this 
subject  unless  it 
is  put  there 
through  the  writ¬ 
er’s  fear  of  a  mis¬ 
understanding  on 
the  part  of  the 
reader.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  matter 
concerns  the  liter¬ 
ary  end  of  paint¬ 
ing.  It  concerns 
certain  painted 
women  whose  fea¬ 
tures  have  been 
imprinted  upon  the  writ¬ 
er’s  memory  because  of 
reasons  which,  academic¬ 
ally,  are  not  art  reasons. 

It  may  be  that  painted 
women  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  their  sisters  in 
books.  They  are  tongue¬ 
less.  They  are  able  to 
cling  through  generations 
to  their  favorite  expres¬ 
sions  and  to  their  most 
fortunate  poses.  They  are  as  their  master  com¬ 
pleted  them.  They  have  no  better  nor  less  fa\or- 
able  moments.  It  is  impossible  to  catch  them 
unprepared.  They  may  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a  temper  but  they  never  actually  show'  one.  We 
are  left  in  doubt.  We  are  left  in  doubt  even  in  the 
presence  of  a  red-haired  Judith  by  Lucas  Cranach 


holding  the  head  of  Holofernes  perpetually  on  a 
platter.  She  remains  an  engaging  woman,  adorned 
like  a  Christmas  tree  to  be  sure,  but  only  if  you 
are  given  to  such  disadvantageous  comparisons, 

and  feeling  the 
w  eight  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of 
jew'elry.  Her  at¬ 
titude  is  some- 
w'hat  awkward. 
She  is  dressed  for 
Sunday.  She 
w'ants  urbanity 
and  suggests 
cruelty.  But  per¬ 
haps  this  last  is  a 
reflection  forced 
upon  us  by  the 
bearded  thing  in 
the  platter.  She 
is  certainly  not 
unpleased  at  the 
moment  we  see 
her  and  she  will 
remain  that  way 
with  normal  luck 
and  no  interference  from 
some  vandal  beauty  doc¬ 
tor  anxious  to  lend  her  the 
elegance  of  his  o  wn  period. 
But  these  grow  few^er  with 
the  more  general  dissem¬ 
ination  of  the  knowledge, 
from  museums,  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  ancient 
in  art.  This  woman 
though,  IS  curious.  It 
may  very  well  be  that 
on  second  thought  we 
shall  find  her  a  good  Ger¬ 
man  frau,  fond  of  senti¬ 
mental  attitudes,  and  find 
the  head  in  the  heavily 
modeled  gold  platter  made 
of  cheese. 

Mona  Lisa  the  pale  ciueen  of  painted  w  omen  is 
piobably  the  most  disagreeable  of  them  all.  1, 
for  one,  have  never  liked  her.  Perhaps  she  has 
had  over-much  praise  Irom  intellectuals,  praise 
she  never  would  have  understood  herself,  praise 
from  “arty”  Englishmen.  Her  smile  is  dubious. 
Think  ol  the  Cleo  de  Merodes  and  the  Daumier 
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blue  stockings  who  imitated  lier  coiffure.  A  lot  of 
sins  are  on  her  shoulders.  But  all  the  painted 
women  of  Florence  are  seated  upon  pedestals 
made  for  them  by  men.  Perhaps  the  poses  too 
were  demanded.  Not  real  they  are  then,  but  the 
symbols  of  conceptional  philosophy:  idols.  Still 
there  are  one  or  two  who  broke  through  the  pre-  1 
fix.  Mona  never  did.  Leonardo  could  not  have 
been  run  by  women.  He  willed 
and  they  danced,  a  colorless 
dance.  He  liked  that  kind.  He  nm- 

frowned  o\’er  it.  There  is  as¬ 
suredly  a  lot  of  nonsense,  sent!- 

t 


mental  romancing 
m  the  idea  that  that 
iron  man  ever  loved. 

The  lady  with  a 
shaved  forehead 
painted  by  Dome¬ 
nico  Veneziano,  in 
the  Philip  Lehman 
collection,  is  austere 
but  human.  She 
broke  through.  So 
did  Giovanna  Tor- 
nabuoni,  by  Ghir¬ 
landaio,  who  cut 
her  from  her  back¬ 
ground  as  though 
she  were  made 
of  wood  with¬ 
out  defeating 
her.  There’s  a 
lady.  A  spirit 
is  in  her,  a  sense 
ot  h  11  m  o  r,  a 
touch  of  sophis¬ 
try.  But  she 
would  have  been 
mincing  in  our 
drawing  rooms,  a 
bit  hard  perhaps 
and  not  fast  at  a 
compromise.  Still 
she  is  intelligent, 
refined  and  quick 
with  subtilities.  1 

can  think  of  some  mortal  women  like  her  but  with 
a  difference.  The  day  has  wrought  changes.  The 
taut  lines  ol  formalities  have  loosened;  the  rigidity 
of  beliefs  melted.  Still  Giovanna  is  not  the  sly  in¬ 
nocent  that  Mona  is.  We  can  leave  Mona  without 
regret.  W'e  can  even  forget  her.  It  is  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  Venetian  beauties  were  less  spirituclle 
that  they  were  better  to  paint.  Golor  to  make  it¬ 
self  especially  manifest  must  wrap  itself  around 


and  in  a  body.  Think  of  the  luxury  in  the  color  of 
the  formidable  bodies  Rubens  swept  on  tremen¬ 
dous  canvases.  No  little  mincing  strokes  and  no 
little  mincing  people,  and  a  color  that  is  radiant. 
But  Rubens  like  Leonardo  also  was  a  king  of  the 
world,  peopling  it  as  he  saw  fit,  filling  it  with 
his  own  richness  and  exuberance. 

There’s  something  altogether  human  in  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  plump  little  wading 
lady  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  That  one  is  miles 
away  from  the  precisions  and 
delicacies  of  Giovanna.  A  lady 
without  a  pedestal. 
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She’d  put  her  man 
on  a  stout  pedestal, 
if  one  was  about; 
a  square  thing  bare 
of  furbelows,  and 
bring  him  steaming 
scented  offerings 
from  a  black  pot. 
Saskia  is  another 
matter,  gayer  and 
more  sophisticated 
but  not  better  to 
look  upon.  A  little 
vulgar  is  Saskia,  a 
little  thick  -  lipped 
and  loud.  The 
bloom  of  her  health, 
the  flourish  in  the 
way  she  holds  a 
goblet,  her 
frank  archness, 
her  strong 
curves  —  these 
things  are  not 
for  bashful  eyes 
of  neurotics,  nor 
stern  ones  of 
Puritans,  nor  for 
the  intellectual 
chastities  of  those 
of  Florence  under 
Leonardo  and  the 
great  Mike.  Of  all 
the  Susannas,  Rembrandt’s  in  the  Louvre  will 
make  the  most  appeal  to  plain  people.  She  was  one 
ol  the  loves  ol  my  youth.  My  youth  I  won’t 
explain.  But  this  Susanna  has  dignity,  poise, 
graciousness,  modesty.  None  of  the  pearl  gray 
elegance  of  the  women  of  Veronese  in  her  nor  any¬ 
thing  so  faddish  as  a  social  manner.  A  plain  per¬ 
son,  she’s  not  a  Diana  by  any  means  nor  a  flirt 
like  Rubens’s  fleshy  little  Susanna  in  the 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  who  turns  to  catch 
admiration  in  the  eyes  of  the  Elders  or  of  the  visi¬ 
tor  in  the  gallery.  Perhaps  she’s  too  sure  to  find 
it  if  there  be  men  about.  She’s  a  blonde  and  we 
may,  if  we  pay  heed  to  tradition,  suspect  her. 
The  Elders  were  right  in  this  case.  They  were  per¬ 
verted  old  men  in  the  other.  No  cracks  in  the 
common  sense  of  this  Dutch  girl.  What  a  wife 
she’d  have  made.  Not  one  is  comparable  in  this 
among  the 
women  ot  Hol¬ 
bein.  (We  are 
jumping  about.) 

Perhaps  he  fed 
them  mouth¬ 
fuls  of  his  own 
inflexibility.  It 
cannot  be  be¬ 
cause  so  many 
of  them  were 
British.  Indeed 
the  Lee  girl  is 
one  of  the  wit- 
tiest  of  his 
women.  But 
who  could 
stand  the  bra¬ 
zen  persistence 
of  his  back¬ 
grounds?  Not 
Watteau’s 
ladies  surely! 

But  are  there 
any?  Is  there 
an  individual 
among  them.’' 

There  is  a  fine 
Pierrot  —  a 
symbol  he  is — 
and  women  but 
no  woman.  I 
remember  only 
one  distinctly. 

She  was  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  child 
of  Rubens  given  elegance,  the  smaller  gestures  of 
wit,  the  gayety  of  the  Erench  court  and  the 
insignificance.  These  women  are  not  on  a  pedestal. 
They  are  the  pawns  of  a  game  of  chess;  chess  or 
whatever  name  is  more  suitable.  Fragonard’s 
woman  on  the  swing  has  no  more  significance 
than  any  of  Watteau’s  women.  Perhaps  there  is 
more  individual  vagary  in  the  ladies  of  Nattier 
since  he  was  a  portrait  painter.  But  this  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  period  required  superficiality  and  got  it. 
Every  one  pranced  in  a  carefully  prepared  at¬ 


mosphere.  Ladies  wore  shepherdess’s  costumes 
and  stepped  on  a  stage  having  checked  their  pet 
idiosyncracies  in  the  wings.  Fashion  ordered 
these  olf  as  the  evolutional  economy  did  with 
the  legs  of  the  whale. 

Across  the  channel  are  many  charming  women; 
intellectuals  by  Raeburn  and  innocents  by  Rey¬ 
nolds.  These  women  are  also  swallowed  by  a 
social  or  an  aesthetic  monster,  an  all-pervading 

dictation.  Only 
a  few  of  them 
peep  through 
the  veil  of  the 
spiritual  prem¬ 
ise  and  this 
timidly.  None 
is  outstanding. 
Englishmen 
have  never  un¬ 
derstood  wom- 
e  n .  Becky 
Sharp  and 
Lady  Macbeth 
are  exceptions. 
But  there  have 
been  no  Becky 
Sharps  and 
Lady  Macbeths 
in  English 
paint.  The  men 
are  in  rows; 
red-faced,  beef- 
esting  conquer¬ 
ors,  sometimes 
with  a  touch  of 
water  in  their 
eyes  but  always 
arrogant.  It 
does  not  mat¬ 
ter  that  there 
are  exceptions 
to  this  last  rule. 

It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal 
with  the  mod¬ 
ern  painted  ladies.  They  have  not  lived  long 
enough  though  an  odd  one  here  and  there  will  sug¬ 
gest  permanency.  Of  these  there  is  “I’Americame,” 
by  Whistler,  a  slight  girl,  delicate  and  refined. 
The  swagger  of  her  gesture,  hand  on  hip,  wants 
conviction.  Her  innocence  is  paramount.  She 
is  far  from  the  llapper  in  worldly  knowledge.  The 
romantic  will  get  this  sweet  little  girl.  Much  more 
strength  in  the  “Madame  X’’  ol  Sargent.  This  is 
a  successlul  general  of  many  social  campaigns. 
She  stands  beside  a  table  by  design  surely,  for  the 
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assistance  it  lends  to  her  poise  though  she  could 
manage  without  it.  Between  Sargent’s  lines  on 
her  we  scent  a  tremendous  will.  1  would  not  like 
a  tight  there.  Cold  words  would  come  from  her, 
blazing  white  words  set  in  a  lormal  carrier.  But 
there  arc  two  sides  to  this  slate,  of  that  you  may  be 
sure.  Robert  Henri’s  “Woman  in  Black’’  in  the 
Chicago  Institute  has  fewer  social  arts.  No  shell 
covers  her.  Her  eyes  are  haunting,  astonishingly 
tender.  .Men  might  profitably  run  to  her  lor  sym¬ 
pathy.  She  is  to  be  treated  gently,  though  a 
womanly  \^•oman  and  not  a  weakling.  The  sterner 
women  are  among  the  primitives,  thin  creatures, 
long-chinned  and  pale.  Life  is  a  business  to  be 
taken  seriously.  It  is  full  of  brutalities.  The 
graces  will  come  later  when  elbows  crook  at  less 
acute  angles,  when  the  definition  of  conduct  is  not 
so  concrete.  No  very  charming  women  in  this 
civilization  despite  that  a  great  many  will  be 
lound  admirable  by  men  in  sympathy  with  the 
catechism  they  lollowed.  A  Dutch  Woman  of  the 
Little  Masters  rocking  in  riotous  laughter  is  their 
counterpart.  No  dignity  here  ot  any  sort.  (I  am 
not  speaking  of  Terborch  and  Vermeer  of  Delft.) 
These  are  generous  women,  living  in  an  easy 
epoch;  deep-chested,  fat,  hearty.  They  are  the 
familiar  figures  of  kermesses,  who  kiss  and  slap 
men  with  equal  joviality.  What  a  not  they  live 
in!  We  can  have  no  business  with  them,  we  who 
have  fed  minds  in  preference  to  bodies  and  have 
pride  in  a  faculty  called  discrimination.  But  no 
one  virtue  looms  in  the  women  of  to-day  unless 
It  be  quickness,  a  rapid  flexibility  in  movement. 
There  is  much  of  this  in  the  very  young  creatures 
of  the  world  which  Glackens  chooses  to  see.  But 
compare  them  to  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Loves 
of  Titian  and  realize  how  small  they  are,  how 
wanting  in  repose,  how  funny.  Wit  resides  in 
them  surely,  and  what  else?  Manet’s  “Woman 
with  a  Parrot’’  has  the  character  of  Henri’s 
“Woman  in  Black.”  Llis  “Olympia”  is  something 
else,  a  personality  of  great  dignity,  despite  the 
cat  and  the  slippers  and  the  bang  and  the  lover’s 
bouquet.  This  is  a  courtesan  that  might  have 
caught  Caesar  and  Mark  Antony.  She  is  a  firm 
girl,  langorous  if  you  wall,  but  not  temperament¬ 
ally  lazy;  a  fine  girl  who  will  move  without  hurry, 
who  will  dominate  by  sheer  beauty  of  rhythm. 
Manet  had  not,  when  this  girl  was  born,  with 
Degas  and  Lautrec  thrown  over  reverence  lor 
women.  They  continued  to  be  mysterious  to  him. 
I  le  approached  them  with  humility.  Degas 
could  see  more  coldly  than  the  camera.  He 
had  rid  himself  of  a  lot  of  dead  wood,  of  senti¬ 
mentality,  of  tradition,  o!  romance.  He  vras  too 
intellectual  to  conceive  a  lovable  woman. 


Cezanne  was  too  interested  in  the  surge  of 
those  spiritual  and  material  waves  which  engulf 
individualities.  His  women  for  the  most  part  are 
the  prey  of  circumstance.  Beardsley’s,  in  this 
way,  are  merely  symbols  of  the  eroticism  of  their 
creator.  Neither  are  ever  individuals. 

#  "ti  # 

Jo  Davidson  has  brought  with  him  from  Paris 
the  photographs  of  his  recent  portrait  study 
of  Certrude  Stein,  author  of  “Tender  Buttons” 
and  of  a  number  of  rhythmical  portraits.  Among 
these  portraits  is  one  of  Mabel  Dodge,  wife  of 
Maurice  Sterne,  and  now  a  portrait  of  Jo  David¬ 
son.  The  last  was  completed  simultaneously  with 
the  bronze  portrait,  which  is  less  mysterious 
than  the  written  one.  Miss  Stein  depends  for 
effects  upon  the  sound  and  not  upon  the  sense  of 
words.  Alost  writers  of  importance  have  de¬ 
pended  upon  sound  and  sense.  But  Alilton  lives 
to-day  because  of  the  rolling  magnificence  of  the 
sound  of  his  words.  Their  sense  is  rather  amus¬ 
ingly  cheap.  The  difference  between  his  Heaven 
and  Luna  Park  lies  in  that  his  gold  is  not  made 
of  plaster.  This  has  been  seen  in  print  before  and 
it  will  probably  be  seen  again.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  example  of  the  point  which  is  made  in  the 
pioneering  writing  of  Miss  Stein. 

The  superficial  reaction  to  people  is  created  by 
the  things  said  by  them.  The  larger,  deeper  reac¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  thing  said.  Our 
best  friends  are  very  often  among  those  who  put 
silly  and  inconsequential  things  into  words.  We 
look  past  the  words  to  that  real  person  who  can¬ 
not  be  expressed  by  them.  I  do  not  know,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  there  is  any  real  defence  for  Miss 
Stein’s  writing.  The  introduction  to  her  rhythm  is 
too  abrupt.  We  are  asked  to  see  the  soul  before  the 
surface.  That  reversal  of  habit  is  too  much  for 
habit.  It  is  diflicult  to  listen  to  words,  which  have 
definite  meanings,  used  for  their  sound  like  the 
notes  of  a  piece  of  music.  Our  first  impulse  in 
reading  one  of  these  portraits  is  to  laugh.  Indeed 
a  very  great  many  people  are  still  laughing  at  Miss 
Stem’s  work. 

Jo  Davidson’s  portrait  of  her  may  turn  the 
laughter  into  frowns.  It  is  perplexing.  Llere  is  a 
woman  who  has  been  the  subject  of  endless 
ridicule  on  the  lips  of  people  and  in  the  paragraphs 
of  the  columnists.  The  portrait  shows  very  pal¬ 
pably  that  she  is  not  a  faddist  and  that  she  is 
not  one  of  those  people,  a  Dadaist  as  an  example, 
who  go  through  the  world  with  a  tricky  tongue 
stuck  in  a  thin  cheek.  This  is  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  dignified  of  the  Davidson  portraits. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  saying  a  great  deal.  But 
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the  fact  remains  that  Davidson  has  modeled 
nearly  all  the  famous  heads  of  the  world.  He  has 
made  some  of  these  seem  to  be  the  heads  of  very 
small  people,  others  of  men  of  tremendous  energy, 
still  others  to  be  the  containers  of  practical  which 
is  to  say  of  superficial  minds.  Only  a  few  have 
suggested  dignity, 
poise,  ease,  the 
symbols  of  a  fun¬ 
damentally  sound 
mind.  Miss  Stein, 
in  this  portrait, 
might  well  be  the 
mother  of  us  all. 

She  has  sympathy, 
an  understanding 
that  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  the 
fences  erected  for 
moral  and  tradi¬ 
tional  reasons. 

She  might  not 
be  irritated  by 
whimsicalities 
of  the  long¬ 
haired  faddists, 
by  the  people 
who  turn  exotic 
somersaults  in 
order  to  attract 
attention  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  enjoy  a 
skinny  laugh  behind 
their  hands,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine 
her  dealing  in  these 
playful  or  idiotic  things.  She 
is,  here,  a  very  real  person. 

Perhaps  we  have  done  her  an 
injustice.  Perhaps  we  are 
wrong  in  supposing  that  gold 
is  of  no  use  without  the  stiffen¬ 
ing  aid  of  an  alloy.  Miss  Stein 
seems  to  ask  that  we  supply 
our  own  alloy.  In  that  case 
her  portrait  of  Jo  Davidson 
will  mean  different  things  to  different  intelligences 
and  each  one  will  supply  its  own  literary  inter¬ 
pretation.  Nothing  is  forced  upon  us. 

Jo  Davidson’s  portraits  are  another  matter. 
To  him  the  surface  is  the  symbol  of  the  soul,  a 
thing  written  in  plain  words  which  go  in  a  definite 
direction.  He  is  a  reporter  and  an  interpreter. 
The  direction  he  reports  is  his  own  interpretation 
of  the  sitters.  The  portrait  of  Muriel  Draper  will 
shock  with  the  force  of  the  ego  it  presents.  There 


is  no  question  of  doubt  here.  We  are  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  fill  m  vague  moments  with  con¬ 
crete  matter  of  our  own  creation.  We  are  very 
plainly  told  that  this  is  the  woman.  Anything 
that  we  may  try  to  add  to  the  original  statement 
will  be  thrown  off.  Water  will  roll  off  this  duck’s 

back.  There  are 
more  subtleties  in 
Anatole  France 
the  man  and  in 
the  portrait.  We 
imagine  things 
here.  We  may 
suppose,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  that  while 
intellectual  proc¬ 
esses  create  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  dig¬ 
nity,  they  destroy 
faith.  This  por¬ 
trait  is  nebul¬ 
ous.  What  kind 
of  man  is  this? 
The  face  is  full 
of  mystery  or 
of  evasions. 
Everything 
that  has  been 
w'  r  i  1 1  e  n  has 
been  balanced 
by  its  contradiction. 
Beliefs  are  the  sins 
of  narrow  minds  and 
of  uneducated  people. 
Anatole  France  is  a 
master  juggler  of 
ideas.  He  is  shorn  of  both 
laith  and  ignorance. 

There  is  something  of 
this  quality  in  all  Jo  David¬ 
son’s  work.  He  is  essentially 
sophisticated.  Like  France 
also,  his  sophistications  have 
not  jaded  his  spirit.  FI  is  re¬ 
actions  are  enthusiasms.  His 
sophistry  merely  does  away 
with  the  poses,  attitudes,  conventional  mannerisms 
of  the  burlesque  alderman.  His  monumental  sculp¬ 
ture  wall  not  play  with  the  sentimental  saw's  which 
are  the  protective  propaganda  of  governments.  He 
wall  see  m  Marshal  Jollre,  as  an  example,  the  man 
instead  of  the  popular  idol.  The  popular  idol  is  a 
creature  of  fiction,  a  device  like  the  waving  of  Hags 
and  the  beating  of  drums.  The  real  man  is  more 
than  that.  Davidson  will  find  him  because  he  will 
come  to  him  Iree  of  all  a  priori  notions. 


HEAD  OF  MLIRIEL  DRAPER 
BY  JO  DAVIDSON 
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HE  cry  “Wolf!  Wolf!’’  is  frequently  mis¬ 
taken,  and  rightly,  for  a  mere  “Woof.”  W  e 
ha\  e  been  told  so  many  times,  by  so  many 
people,  that  something  or  other  was  the  finest 
ever  that  we  are  naturally  sceptleal.  For  that 
reason  things  that  should  be  praised  most  highly 
are  olten  slighted  for  fear  of  an  incredulous 
audience.  In  spite  of  all  that,  we  are  going  to  risk 
the  statement  that  International  Studio  for 
December  will  be  not  only  the  finest  issue  we  have 
printed,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  art 
publications  that  has  ever  appeared  in  America. 
1  his  IS  a  strong  statement,  but  one  which  the 
magazine  itself  will  fully  justify.  An  adeejuate 
review  ol  even  a  few  of  the  most  attractive 
leatures  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  avail¬ 
able  on  this  page,  and,  in  any  case,  we  greatly 
preler  that  you  form  your  own  judgment  of  the 
magazine,  unbiased  by  our  natural  enthusiasm. 

^  ^ 

The  cover  will  reproduce  a  painting  by  Ignacio 
Ziiloaga,  a  glorious  play  of  hot,  rich  colors,  whose 
brilliance  will  be  heightened  by  the  Hat  gold  of 
the  cover  page. 

The  Irontispiece  m  the  number  will  be  a  color 
reproduction  of  the  “Madonna  and  Child”  by 
Gerard,  or  Gheerardt  David  (1523),  who  was  a 
master  painter  and  dean  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke 
m  Bruges,  and  is  counted  among  the  greatest  of 
the  Netherlands’  early  painters.  The  work  which 
International  Studio  reproduces  is  one  of  the 
finest  authenticated  examples  of  the  artist. 

^ 

Almost  as  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
opens  Its  doors  for  the  Winter  exhibition,  Inter¬ 
national  Studio  will  publish  a  specially  printed 
section  ol  reproductions  of  the  pictures  on  view. 
It  IS  too  early  to  mention  titles,  for  the  pictures 
themselves  have  not  been  selected  by  the  jury, 
but  readers  of  International  Studio  may  be 
assured  that  the  selection  published  will  be 
comprehensive  and  representative  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  takes  rank,  in  America,  with  the  big 
salons  in  France. 

^ 

Mr.  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins,  who  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  elevation  of  poster 
making  to  a  high  place  among  the  graphic  arts, 
has  written  an  article  on  “The  Art  of  the  Poster” 


for  the  December  number  of  International 
Studio.  The  poster  can  exert  a  marked  influence, 
for  good  or  bad,  on  American  taste,  playing  as  it 
does  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  field 
of  graphic  expression,  and  a  consideration  of  its 
artistic  value,  written  by  a  recognized  authority, 
is  of  wide  interest.  Mr.  Calkins’  article  will  be 
illustrated  by  six  full  color  reproductions. 

<#>  <^  <^ 

Sculpture,  like  any  other  art,  depends  for  its 
esthetic  value  upon  the  finished  work,  inde¬ 
pendant  of  the  personality  or  sex  of  the  artist. 
Too  often,  however,  the  Important  part  which 
women  are  playing  in  the  art  of  to-day  is  over¬ 
looked.  It  IS  only  within  recent  years  that  many 
of  the  galleries  have  consented  to  show  the  con¬ 
temporary  work  of  the  great  number  of  women 
who  are  producing  paintings  and  sculpture  of  ap¬ 
preciable  merit.  Without  any  desire  to  put  them 
III  a  class  apart,  except  as  the  ciuality  of  their 
work  distinguishes  them.  International  Studio 
will  publish  in  December  an  article  by  Rena 
Tucker  Kohiman  on  America’s  women  sculptors, 
illustrated  by  more  than  twenty  reproductions. 

<^  <§>  <^ 

When  George  de  Eorest  Brush,  after  his  student 
days,  returned  to  America  from  Paris  he  was  filled 
with  a  desire  to  record  the  lives  ol  the  continent’s 
original  inhabitants.  To  him  the  Indian,  dwelling 
in  silent  forests,  hunting  along  cpiiet  streams, 
offered  an  appealing  subject  for  the  employment 
of  his  art.  The  resultant  paintings  were  an  un¬ 
usual  synthesis  of  primitive  sentiment  and  classic 
idealism.  They  marked  a  very  definite  period  in 
the  artist’s  career,  a  period  whose  examples  have 
gamed  steadily  increasing  recognition  and  are 
now  much  sought  after  by  collectors.  Eula 
Alcrrick  has  written  an  article  on  this  phase  x)f 
Brush’s  career  for  the  December  International 
Studio,  and  several  of  his  Indian  pictures  will 
be  reproduced,  one  of  them  m  color. 

<§><#><#• 

Montague  Elagg,  in  an  entertaining  article, 
points  out  some  of  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  by 
the  collector  of  antique  furniture.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  that  accompany  his  story  will  reveal  authen¬ 
ticated  pieces  of  unusual  interest. 
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MONTAGUE  FLAGG 

INCORPORATED 


Importers  of 
selected  specimens  of 

ENGLISH 
and  FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


of  the 


Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth 
Centuries 


Forty-two  East  Fifty  -  Seventh  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


qA 


very  fine  example  oj 
old  Seventeenth  Century 
Gateleg  Table  :  made 
oj  English  Walnut. 


Durand -Ruel 


^IV  YORK  :  12  EAST  57th  ST. 
FARIS  :  16  RUE  LAFFITTE 
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Artistic  •  Gifts 
Originals  •  in 
Keramik  •  Gold 
Silver  •  Glass  • 
Ivory  □  Laces 
Enamel  •  Silks 


□  WIENERD 


WERKSrA:TTE 
“"AMERICA'"' 
581  FIFTH  AVE 
□  NEWYORKD 


Whitney  Studio  Club 

147  West  Fourth  Street 

New  York 

DRAWINGS  WATER  COLORS 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

h 

ANNE  GOLDTHWAITE  EDWARD  HOPPER 
GUY  PENE  DU  BOIS  GEORGE  O.  HART 
IRENE  MUNGO-PARK  HALEY  LEVER 

GEORGE  G.  AULT  ANNE  M.  PECK 

REGINALD  MARSH  EDNA  P.  STAUFEER 

NORMAN  JACOBSON 

On  view  from  October  2y  to  November  i/f,  inclusive 


SCULPTURE  and  DRAWINGS 

by 

GRACE  MOTT  JOHNSON 
and 

LILA  WHEELOCK  HOWARD 
November  ly  to  December  6 

Weekdays  1 1  a.  m.  to  lo  p.  m.  Sundays  ^  to  q  p.  m. 


R.  C.  &  N.  M.  VOSE 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1841 

High  Class 
PAINTINGS 


Early  English 
American 
Barbizon 
Modern  Dutch 


BOSTON 

398  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

♦ 

ETCHINGS 

by 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M  E  R  Y  O  N 
HADEN,  ZORN 
AND  OTHER 
MASTERS  ON 
EXHIBITION  IN 
OUR  GALLERIES 

^  East  Thirty-Ninth  Street,  New  York 


Charles  of  London 


INTERIORS 

Old  English  Furniture 

TAPESTRIES 


TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET  :  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  :  27-29  BROOK  STREET,  W. 


The  Ehrich  Galleries 

707  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Fifty-fifth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 
of  PAINTINGS  by 

Roger  Fry  Henri  Matisse  Segonzac 

Derain  Duncan  Grant  Jean  Marchand 

Vanessa  Bell  Othon  Friesz  Vlaminck 
K.  M.  Morrison  Jean  Frelaut  Bernard  Adeney 
Rupert  Lee  Lewitzka  J.  W.  Power 

Keith  Baynes  Mark  Gertler  Therese  Lessore 
F.  J.  Porter  Signac  Lotiron 

Adrion  Moreau 


Mrs.  Ehrich’s  Gallery 

707  Fifth  Avenue  :  New  York 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 

The  Work  of  MRS.  GEORGE  BEER 

NEEDLEWORK  ANTIQUE  VELVETS 

OLD  LACE  LUNCHEON  SETS 
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KOUCHAKJI 

FRERES 


707  FIFTH  AVENUE:  NEW  YORK 


GIOTTO 

AND  SOME  OF  HIS  FOLLOWERS 

Dr.  Osvald  Siren,  the  great  Swedish  authority 
on  early  Italian  art,  here  considers  Giotto’s 
work  in  relation  to  the  art  that  preceded,  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  followed  him  and  thus  gives  a 
broader  presentation  of  his  school  than  has 
hitherto  been  made.  The  book  not  only  opens 
an  almost  neglected  field  of  inquiry,  but  it 
offers  much  information  on  the  Florentine 
Trecento  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  first 
volume  presents  the  text;  the  second  volume, 
a  series  of  220  plates  reproducing  over  300 
masterpieces.  $15.00  a  set. 

TONE  RELATIONS  IN  PAINTING 

Professor  Arthur  Pope  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Harvard  University  has  given  in 
this  pamphlet  an  elementary  statement  of  the 
principles  first  discussed  by  Dr.  Ross  in  his 
epoch-making  books  on  drawing  and  on  paint¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  he  presents  much 
new  material,  thus  making  as  complete  as 
possible  an  outline  of  the  whole  subject  of  tone 
relations.  $1.50  a  copy. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

81  Randall  Hall  522  Fifth  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  New  York  City 


PERSIAN 

MINIATURES 

RAKKA 

FAIENCES 

GREEK 

and 

ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES 


For  Charcoal  Work 


Your  results  with  charcoal  depend 
much  on  the  paper  used.  A  good 
paper  should  have  substantial 
weight  to  withstand  handling  and 
stretching;  a  firm,  tooth-grained  sur¬ 
face  that  even  repeated  and  vigorous 
erasing  will  not  destroy;  a  price  that 
is  low. 

Canson  Ingres  is  a  hand-made  charcoal 
paper  with  these  qualities.  Enough  to 
say  that  it  is  the  standard  of  I’Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  and  almost  every 
other  French  school.  Hundreds  of 
American  artists  and  students  are 
using  it  today.  For  six  cents  in  stamps 
we  will  send  a  sample  book  of  17  white 
and  colored  sheets  large  enough  to 
sketch  on. 

Canson  &  Montgolfier 

Manufacturers  of  Hand-Made  Papers 
461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 


Tell  us  the  work  you 
do  and  we  will  send 
you  free  samples  of 
your  favorite  leads. 


/ 


The  charm  of  a  pencil  drawing  is  Its  soft  simplicity — 
its  gradations  of  light  and  shadow — the  opportunity  it 
offers  the  master  craftsman.  London  Bridge  is  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  can  be  done  with 

elB^o 

"i^e  master  diawai^ pencil 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept,  i  lO-J.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors:  A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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STUDIOS  OF  FAMOUS  ARTISTS 


No.  14.  The  above  photograph  shows  the 
studio  of  Oliver  Dennett  Grover  of  Chicago 


Rembrandt,  Titian,  Reynolds,  Constable 

Sufferers,  all,  from  treacherous  colors! 


IT  is  difficult  to  name  any  of  the 
Old  Masters,  or  painters  of  more 
recent  fame,  whose  work  has  not 
been  harmed  by  the  deterioration  of 
pigments  and  oils. 

Artists  who  use  Devoe  Colors  can 


put  implicit  trust  in  their  resistance 
to  change.  In  the  plants  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  the  use  of  pure  materials  is  an 
inviolable  tradition.  The  technical 
perfection  of  Devoe  Colors  is  vouched 
for  by  168  years  of  paint  manufac¬ 
turing  experience. 


DEVOE 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Manufactured  by 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co,,  Inc, 


New  York 


Chicago 
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A  Number  of 
Artists 

Have  voiced  the  expressions 
of  opinion  that  “it  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  ca¬ 
lamity  to  American  art,  if 
we  could  not  obtain  your  colours.” 

PERMANENT  AND  BRILLIANT 
Artists’  Mat  Water  Colours 
Artists’  Water  Colours 
Artists’  Oil  Colours 
Artists’  Sketch  Boxes 
Artists’  Brushes 
Artists’  Canvas 
Artists’  Easels 
Artists’  Smocks 

Obtainable  from  dealers  in  best  Artists’  Materials 
everywhere — if  not  in  stock  write  us. 

Catalog  I.N.-ii  on  request 


EvEKL/thinq  Far  the  Artist 


31  East  17  -  St.  New  York 


ARTISTS’  COLORS 

made  with 

THE  PUREST 
COLORING  SUBSTANCES 

THE  BEST 

CONVEYING  MEDIUMS 

and  A  CENTURY  of 
EXPERIENCE 

MUST  BE  GOOD 

This  applies  to  the  colors  made  by 

H.  SCHMINCKE  &  CO. 

DUSSELDORF,  GERMANY 


Sole  Importer 

M.  GRUMBACHER 

164  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Carried  by  all  experienced  dealers 


Correct  Lighting  of 
Valuable  Paintings 

Correct  illumination  is  as  necessary  to  the  valuable 
painting  in  the  house  as  to  those  in  the  great  galleries. 
Frink  Reflectors  are  scientifically  designed  to  fulfil 
this  purpose.  Each  picture  is  treated  according  to  its 
chaiacteristic  requirements.  Frink  Lighting  is  used 
in  most  of  the  prominent  galleries,  public  and  private. 

L  R  FRINK,  Inc. 

24th  Street  and  loth  Avenue  New  York 

Send  for  Booklet  422  Branches  in  principal  cities 
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SHAWPRINTS 


Nude  art  studies  for  the  use  of  Artists, 
Sculptors  and  Students,  in  place  of  the 
living  model.  Black  and  White  Photos 
5x7  and  7x10  inches,  sharp  prints  from 
original  plates  posed  to  get  needed 
high  lights  and  shadows 

Send  2$  cents  for  miniature  samples.  We  have  over 
SOO  different  poses  of  many  different  models 


SHAW  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Dept.  S-i  I 

44  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  ii,  MASS. 


For  Sale 

WHISTLER  ETCHING 

8  X  1 1  %  inches 

First  proof,  butterfly  signature 
Title  “NOCTURNE” 
^2200.00 

MRS.  H.  S.  CABLE  Rock  Island,  III. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Etc., 
required,  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  the  International  Studio,  published  monthly 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  i,  1922. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York: 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  S.  W. 
Frankel,  who  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  Studio  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  pf  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  publisher, 
editor  and  business  manager  are: 

Publisher:  International  Studio,  Inc.,  786  Sixth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  Peyton  Boswell, 
786  Sixth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor, 
none;  Business  Manager,  S.  W.  Frankel,  786  Sixth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  International  Studio, 
I  nc.,  786  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.;Pey  ton  Boswell, 
786  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  S.  W.  Frankel,  786 
Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.;  C.  A.  Benson,  786 
Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  i  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders,  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholders  or  security  holders  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state¬ 
ments  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

S.  W.  FRANKEL 

Business  Manager 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day 
of  September,  1922. 

HAROLD  O.  RUDD 

Notary  Public 

My  commission  expires  March  30,  1923 
(SEAL)  Notary  Public  ctf.  filed  in  N.  Y.  C. 


^ yfllta.  ‘~Art  Studies 
'^XUDES 


FOR-  THE  USE  OF  ARTISTS 
SCULPTORS  and.  STUDENTS 


Replacing  living  models  in  the 

STUDIOS  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  ARTISTS 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  PHOTOS,  8x10  inches, 
from  sharply  focused,  original  plates,  on  the 
best  grade  of  double  weight  photo  paper. 
PRICES,  including  shipment,  5  for  $2.50,  10  for 
$3.50,  20  for  $6.00. 

Miniature  samples  sent  for  25c. 
same  to  be  applied  on  initial  order 

A.LTA  STUDIOS  Dept.  B 

111  Golden  GsL-ie  Ave.  Sa.n  FEgmcisco 


J.  BLOCKX  OIL  AND  WATER  COLORS 

The  finest  in  the  world 

and  ARTISTS’  CANVAS,  linen,  17  inches  to  14  feet  wide.  Write  for  Lists 

SCHNEIDER  8c  COMPANY,  Inc.,  2102  Broadway,  New  York  City 

SOLE  AGENTS 


RICHTER  MFC.  CO. 

CANVASES  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  SIZE 
Decorative  Burlaps,  Draperies  for  Walls,  etc. 
Superior  grade  of  Artists’  Canvases  in  all 
widths  up  to  24  feet. 

>3^“i33  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
Main  Office  and  Works  TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


COMICS 
CARTOONS 
COMMERCIAL 
NEWSPAPER 
AND  MAGAZINE 
ILLUSTRATING 
FASHION  PASTEL 
AND  CRAYON 
PORTRAITS 


BY  Mail  or  local  classes.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  of  successful  pupils. 

Associated  Art  Studios 
A  25  Flatiron  Building.  New  York.  X.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

Published  Monthly  at 

786  SIXTH  AVENUE  ;  :  NEW  YORK 

1  year  $  6.00 

2  years  1 1 .00 

3  years  16.00 


Evening  Class  in 
Illustration  and  Composition 
Technical  instruction  and  three  or  more 
criticisms  each  week  bv 

ROBERT  ROBINSON 


whose  work  has  appeared  in  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Colliers,  Life  and  other  leading  American 
Magazines 

No.  8  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City 
Class  limited — Tuition  $14.00  per  month 


INFORMATION 

Regarding  Art  Schools  or  Art  Alaterials,  Canvas,  Cases,  etc.,  will 
be  furnished  free  of  cliarge  on  request 

cAddress  Information  ‘Department 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

786  Sixth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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Leading  American  Art  Schools  * 


The  School  of  American  Sculpture 

Founded  by  SOLON  H.  BORGLUM 
The  School  ^opened  October  First 

W.  Frank  Purdy,  Director  g  East  ^gtb  Street,  New  York  City 

This  school  was  organized  and  conducted  by  Solon  Borglum  for  the  purpose  of  awaken¬ 
ing  in  its  students  an  appreciation  of  art,  and  a  desire  for  conscientious  study  and 
correct  expression  of  form.  In  his  own  words: 

“Special  effort  is  made  to  show  the  students  that  success  depends  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  construction  of  natural  forms  and  that  it  is  to  the  close 
application  of  this  study  that  the  master  workers  of  all  ages  devoted  a  large  part 
of  their  lives.  Thus  understanding,  the  student  is  enabled  to  demonstrate  with 
courage  and  conviction  his  individual  expression  of  the  ideals  of  his  time  and 
country.” 

These  aims  are  designed  to  be  carried  on  faithfully  and  fully  by  the  Director,  assisted 
by  the  Governing  Committee  of  the  Student  Board  appointed  by  Mr.  Borglum.  A 
faculty  and  advisory  board  of  our  most  distinguished  sculptors  is  assured. 


Mr. 


Purdy  Welcomes  Inquiries  on  Every 


Phase  of  American  Sculpture 


International  Professional 
Art  Training 

New  York  Paris  London 

SCHOOL  of 

FINE  and  APPLIED  ART 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres.  Send  for  circular 
Register  Now 

New  York  School,  January  3rd 
Paris,  March  1st 

Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration; 
Stage  and  Costume  Design;  Graphic 
Advertising  and  Poster;  Illustration; 
Life;  Teacners*  Training,  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Address  Secretary,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 


METROPOLITAN  ART  SCHOOL 
58  West  57th  Street  New  York 
Fine  and  Applied  Art 
Special  Classes  in  MichelJacobs’  Color 
System  and  Greek  Composition 

Catalogue  on  Request 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 
California  Street  San  Francisco 

Professional  and  Teachers  Courses.  Life  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  Sculpture,  Design,  Interior 
Decoration,  Stage  Design,  Illustration,  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  allied  subjects.  {Affiliated  College  of  tbe 
University  of  California.)  Illustrated  catalogue 
mailed.  LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 


ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Thisschool wasfoundedin  1869  and 
has  a  long  list  of  pupils  who  have 
won  distinction  as  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors,  draughtsmen,  and  designers  in 
all  branches  of  the  arts.  Its  courses 
of  instruction  are  thorough  and 
give  full  opportunity  for  profes¬ 
sional  training  under  a  faculty  of 
capable  and  experienced  artists. 
By  reason  of  its  endowment,  the 
tuition  fee  is  moderate. 

SStb  year 

Sept.  25,  1922,  to  May  30,  k)23 
For  Catalogue  address 
J.  H.  GEST,  DiVecmr,  Eden  Park 
Cincinnati 


THE  ART  STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Regular  Winter  Classes — 47171  Year 
Classes  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting,  Portrait, 
Still  Life,  Illustration  and  Composition,  Antique, 
Modeling  (Portrait  and  Figure). 

New  School  of  Graphic  Arts  under  direction  of 
Joseph  Pennell  and  Fred  W.  Goudy.  Catalog. 
Address: 

Box  S,  215  West  57th  Street  New  York 


THE  PORTRAIT  CLASSES 

^ainsborough  Studios 

Instructors:  CECILIA  BEAUX,  N.  A. 

F.  LUIS  MORA,  N.  A. 

For  catalogue^  address 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton 
222  West  59th  St.,  New  York  Tel.  5600  Circle 


CALlFORniA  SCHOOL 
°/ART5  CRAHS  *1 

2JI9AU.3TOM  WAy  BERKELEY,  caufobjiia 
THE  iriDUSIRlAL  ART  6CH<X>L  Of  THE 
PACiriC  COAST 

EALL. SPRING  AND  SUnTTER.  SLSSIOm 
■WTUrt  FOR  tU.USTRArtX>  CAIALOCUE 


FALL  TERM  NOW  IN  SESSION 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  History, 
Science  and  Art 

2401  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS.  AND 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
Fall  Term  opened  September  25 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 
E.  ROSCOE  SHRADER,  Managing  Director 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  ACADEMY  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Winter  art  study,  without  heating  troubles, 
in  the  land  of  eternal  Spring — “where  earnest 
enthusiasm  is  dominant. A  complete  school 
in  an  artists^  Paradise.  For  catalog  address 
Eugene  DeVol,  Director. 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration,  Crafts, 
etc.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis 
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For  Christmas 

THE  ART  APPRECIATION  COLLECTION 

300  Mounted  Reproductions  of  Paintings  by  the 
World’s  Greatest  Painters 

IN  FULL  COLOR 


Some  one  in  your  list  would 
be  delighted  to  receive  the 
Collection  as  a  Christmas 
gift.  The  Collection  is  within 
reach  of  every  one.  Paintings 
in  more  than  fifty  galleries  in 
Europe  and  America,  selected 
with  the  assistance  of  John 
C.  Van  Dyke,  make  the  Col¬ 
lection  representative  of  the 


world’s  greatest  painters. 
Seven  centuries  of  art  repre¬ 
sented.  The  present  great 
painters  are  included.  The 
Collection  is  used  by  leading 
colleges  and  universities  to 
instruct  in  art.  More  instruc¬ 
tive  than  many  volumes  of  art 
history.  The  300  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  on  mounts  13x18  in. 


THE  ART  APPRECIATION  PUBLISHING  CO. 
109  North  Union  Street,  Akron,  O. 


Fine  Art  Reproductions  of  Distinguished  Works  of  American  Art 
For  27  years  a  hall-mark  of  good  taste  in  pictures 


For  Gifts,  your  Home  and  Schools 

One  can  live  without  art — but  not  so  well 


Out  of  the  Silence — By  George  de  Forest  Brush 

Extensive  choice  of  subjects  —  including  Abbey^s  Holy  Grail,  which 
depicts  the  Triumph  of  Right  Over  Evil.  For  the  stimulus  of  its  appeal 
and  its  decorative  charm,  it  belongs  in  every  home,  school,  library,  club, 
lodge-room,  public  building.  Incomparable  for  memorials 

We  Send  on  Approval:  $2.00  to  $100.00 
Your  Old  Family  Fortraits  reproduced  privately  in  the  Copley  Prints 
from  old  daguerreotypes,  faded  photographs,  tintypes,  snapshots,  etc.: 
Make  unique  gifts  to  your  relatives. 

Send  2 s  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  (Stamps  accepted.)  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  handbook  of  American  Art. 

Above  picture  from  a  Copley  Print  Copyright  by 

Curtis  8C  Cameron  :  97  Harcourt  Street,  Boston 

Salesroom:  Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 


ART- SCHOOL 

THE‘AKr*lNSTlTUTE 

OF'CHICAGO 

^OURSES  in  Painting,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Drawing,  Illustration,  Model¬ 
ing,  Designing,  Pottery,  Normal  Art, 
Poster,  Commercial  Art,  Costume  De¬ 
sign,  and  Mural  Decoration. 

Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in 
Museum  Collections,  Lecture  Course 
and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  School. 

Our  graduates  are  holding  the  most 
successful  positions.  Big  demand  for 
women  and  men  as  Designers,  Illus¬ 
trators  and  Teachers. 

A  large  waiting  list  makes  early 
enrollment  necessary. 

Write  Registrar  for  particulars 
Art  School,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
^Dept  P ,  Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams 
Chicago 

III. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Hand  crafts,  inc. 

The  school  offers  academic  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  courses  in  Art. 
For  circular  address 

Miss  KATHERINE  B.  CHILD,  Director 
Room  417  :  349  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

DEPARTMENTS  of  DRAWING  and  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE,  ARCHITECTURE 

Classes  in  Composition,  Anatomy  and  Perspective 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  or 
advanced  work  of  distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year’s  study  of  art  in  Europe, 
the^  English  Scholarship  for  the  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

G.  H.  LANGZETTEL.  Secretary 


Master  Institute 


Music  :  Painting  :  Sculpture 
Architecture  :  Opera  Class 
Ballet  :  Drama  :  Lectures 

For  detailed  information  address 
F.  R.  Grant,  Executive  Director 


of  United  Arts 


Course  in  Theatre  Decoration  and 
Stage  Design  under 
ROBERT  EDMOND  JONES 
The  Eminent  American  Artist 
312  West  54th  Street,  New  York 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Thirty-eighth  year — Sept.  25,  1922-May  26,  1923 
PRACTICAL  ART  COURSES 
Write  for  Circular  “A” 

200  East  25th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


BOSTON,  MASS.  47th  year  began  Oct.  2 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting — Philip  L. 
Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thorrmson, 
A.  K.  Cross;  Modeling — Charles  Grafly,  F.  W, 
Allen;  Design — Henry  Hunt  Clark,  A.  J.  Morse, 
G.  J.  Hunt;  Scholarships  and  Traveling  Scholar¬ 
ships.  For  circular  address — A.  F.  Brooks,  Mgr. 


Regarding  Art  Schools  or  Art  Materials,  Canvas,  Cases,  etc.,  will  be 

±TlTOTUlClllOTl 
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Strathmore  Paper  Co., 
Mititneague,  Mass. 

Cjeiitlenien  : 

I  have  used  your  various  grades 
of  pen  and  ink  hoard  for  many 
years.  I  quit  experimenting  with 
other  makes  when  I  found  that 
your  papers  do  not  fight  the  pen. 
'\h)ur  hoard  is  of  such  excellent 
texture,  I  can  entirely  forget  it 
when  making  a  drawing. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  R.  F.  HEINRICH 

IFrite  for  free  samples  of  the  papers  which 
Mr.  Heinrich  has  found  so  satisfactor’^.  Address 
Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  JMass. 


STRATHMORE 

y^rti^s  Paper  and  Boards 


RemBrandt 

Colo 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure-Brilliant-Permanent 

TALENS  dc  SON,  Apeldoorn,  Holland 

American  Office,  Irvington,  N  J. 


NEW  ETCHING  by 

ZELLA  DE  MILHAU 


“Les  Peupliers” 

6]/s  X  8^  etched  surface 

Edition  limited  to  $0  proofs 

M.  Knoedler  dC  Co. 

556  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


REPRODUCTIONS 

0/  the  works  oj 

AMERICAN 

ARTISTS 

Beautiful  Prints  radiant  with  color, 
fine  as  originals 

With  these  fac-siniilies  goes 
the  true  pride  of  possession 

United  States  Printing  and 
Lithograph  Co. 

Fine  Arts  Department 

6  East  39th  St.  New  York 


Photo  Gravure,  Zinc  and  Copper  Plates 

For  Etching,  Dry  Point,  Soft  Ground,  Aquatint 
and  Mezzotint,  Stipple  and  Line  Engraving. 
Sizes  in  Stock 

2MX3K"  3  X  4"  4  X  5"  5X  6" 

5  X  7  "  6x7"  6x8"  7x10" 

8  X  10  "  8x12"  10x12" 

Odd  sizes  made  up  on  orders.  Write  us  for 
prices,  or  telephone  Beekman  3748 

STAR  ENGRAVERS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

16  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  STUDIES  from  the  nude 

Beautiful  sepia  prints,  size  7x9,  on  mountings 
11  X  1*4 .  We  publish  over  250  subjects  for  use  by 
art  students,  sculptors,  architects,  illustrators, 
designers  and  photographers. 

Twelve  prints  sent  for  S9.00.  Six  prints  sent  for 
S5.00.  Three  prints  sent  for  $2.50.  Single 
prints  .$1.25 

vSample  sheet  of  miniature  subjects  sent  for  25c 
in  coin  or  stamps,  to  be  credited  on  first  order. 

CONSOLIDATED  MFG.  CO. 

.32  Union  Siiuare  Dept.  611  New  York  City 


Edcson  Radio  Phones 

Adustable  Diaphragm  Clearance 

Wc  guaranrec  sausfaciion.  or  your  money 
refunded.  The  adjustment  feature  places  our 
phones  on  a  par  with  the  world’s  greatest  makes. 

Our  sales  plan  eliminates  dealer’s  piolits  and 
losses  Ifom  had  accounts,  hence  the  low  price. 

Better  phones  cannot  be  made.  Immediate 
deliveries  Double  .1000  Ohm  sets.  $3.98;  1500 
Ohm  single  set.  $2.50.  Circular  free. 

Edeson  Phone  Col  6  Beach  St. .Dept  ^Bost^ 


'-''■TOHMS, 


M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1846 


PAINTINGS 

by  OLD  and  MODERN  MASTERS 


OLD  ENGLISH 
MEZZOTINTS 


AND 


SPORTING 

PRINTS 


OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and 
E  N  G  R  AVINGS 

Sv  High  Class  Restoring  and  Framing 


PARIS 

17  Place  Vendome 


556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
15  Old  Bond  Street 


DEMOTTE 


Works  of  Art 

of  the 

Middle  Ages 


DeL  uxe  Art  Publications 
in  Limited  Editions 

La  Tapisserie  Gothique 
Le  Musee  du  Louvre:  19 14-1920 
Les  Chefs-D’ Oeuvre  du  Portugal 
Les  Dessins  de  Degas 
Etc. 


27  rue  de  Berri  8  East  57th  Street 

Paris  New  York 


ROBERT'L-STILLSON 
COMPANY-NEW  YORK 


inreanATionAL 

sruDio 


1922 


•ANTONIA  LA  GALLEGA' 
ffiJiacio  y.uloufia 


75  Cents 


MACBETH  GALLERY 

-  ESTABLISHED  1892  - 


“lights  and  shadows’’  JOSEPH  PENNEI  T  ,  N.  A. 


A  Comprehensive  Exhibition  ot 


WATER  COLORS 

by 

JOSEPH  PENNELL,  n.a. 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale  December  12th  to  30th 


Our  Gallery  ART  NOTES  will  be  mailed  on  request 


WILLIAM  MACBETH  INC. 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  at  Fortieth  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TWO  DOORS  SOUTH  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


DECEMBER  1^22 
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WE  BUY  &  SELL 


PAINTINGS 

By  the  Following  oArtists 


INNESS 

WYANT 

HOMER 

MARTIN 

BLAKELOCK 

FULLER 


TWACHTMAN 

WEIR 

DUVENECK 

REMINGTON 

RYDER 

MURPHY 


AINSLIE  GALLERIES 


Established  i88^ 

677  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


B  ATB  ®  in  AL 


Regiislered  at  United  States  Patent  Office  Copyright,  IQ22,  by  International  Studio,  Inc. 
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VOLUME  LXXVI 
NUMBER  307 


MONTHLY 

$6.00  A  YEAR 
75c  A  COPY 

Canadian  Postage  60  cents 
Foreign  Postage  $1.00 


-© 


Editor  •  PEYTON  BOSWELL 

Assistant  Editor  ■  W  ■  B  •  M’CORMICK 


ARTICLES  THIS  NUMBER 


Painted  by  Gerard  David 
....  Lula  Merrick 


Montague  Flagg 


“Madonna  and  Child” 

Brush’s  Indian  Pictures . 

Color  plate  and  ten  illustrations 

A  Cathedral  Hall  of  Fame  .  .  . 

Niyietecn  illustrations 

On  the  Appreciation  of  Furniture 

Eight  illustrations 

The  Academy’s  Winter  Exhibition . 

Nineteen  illustrations 

Chicago’s  Annual  Art  Show . 

Eleven  illustrations 

The  Art  of  the  Poster . Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

Six  illustrations  in  color 


Frontispiece 
.  .  .  .187 


The  “Colonial”  Art  of  Quito 

Ten  illustrations 


Frank  H.  G.  Keeble 


America’s  Women  Sculptors . Rena  Tucker  Kohlman 

Twenty-Jour  illustrations 

Records  of  a  Vanished  Race  .... 

Six  illustrations 


194 

197 

203 

21  I 

215 

221 

225 


Art  By  The  Way . Guy  Pene  du  Bois 

Four  illustrations 

McCall  of  Books  and  Bookplates  . 

Ten  illustrations 


Helen  Comstock . 236 

....  240 

William  B.  M’Cormick  .  .  .  245 


Oriental  Rugs  as  Fine  Art . Arthur  Upham  Pope . 249 

II.  The  iMain  Sources  of  Their  Inspiration 

Color  plate  and  seven  illustrations 

Tapestries  of  Five  Centuries  ....  Phyllis  Ackerman . 257 

III.  The  Transition  to  the  Renaissance 

Six  illustrations 

Studio  Talk . The  Editor . 264 
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The  ^ILCH  GALLERIES 


io8  WEST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

‘Dealers  in 

AMERICAN 

PAINTINGS 

AND 

SCULPTURE 


WATER  COLORS 

by 

FRANK  W.  BENSON 

and 

PAINTINGS  by 

SIGURD  SCHOU 

Nov.  27  to  Dec.  9 


^'Easier  Snow" 


PAINTINGS  by 
MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 

December  11-23 


hy  George  Bellows 

Milch 
Ga.llery 
Art  Notes 
sent  on 
request 


PAINTINGS  :  RARE  ETCHINGS 

LITHOGRAPHS  :  BRONZES 


MODERN  MASTERS 

of 

AMERICAN  AND 
EUROPEAN  ART 

on  'view  at  the 


Paintings  by 

Lhks 

Courbet 

Daumier 

Ryder 

Tack 

Carriere 

Sisley 

Myers 

Beal 

Toulouse-Lautrec 

Fantin 

Halpert 

DU  Bois 

ZULOAGA 

Forain 

Prendergast 

Sloan 

Decamps 

Puvis 

DE  Chavannes 

C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR  ART  GALLERIES 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE  :  NEW  YORK 
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HOWARD  YOUNG  GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS  BY 

AMERICAN  and 
FOREIGN  MASTERS 


620  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


'"The  Shcepjold” 


hy  Ch.  Jacque 


BARBIZON 

PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH 

PORTRAITS 


John  Levy  Galleries 


PAINTINGS 

c^NCIENT  AND  c3¥ODERN 


oaj 

9j 


NEW  YORK 
559  FIFTH  AVENUE 


PARIS 

28  PLACE  VENDOME 


(  iv  1 
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'Indian  Encampment — Evening" 
by  Ralph  Blakelock 


A  SMALL  GROUP  OF 
SMALL  PAINTINGS  BY 

RALPH  BLAKELOCK 

DURING  DECEMBER 


Catalog 

on 

request 


45  WEST  AATH  STREET 
NEW  TT  YORK 


c^rthur  Tooth  dc  Sons,  Ltd. 

— _  .  _ ESTABLISHED  184  2  - 


High  Class  Paintings 


NEW  YORK  :  709  FIFTH  AVENUE 

LONDON  :  155  NEW  BOND  STREET 
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WILDENSTEIN  &  CO. 


distinguished 

OLD  PAINTINGS 
WORKS  OF  ART 
TAPESTRIES 
FRENCH  FURNITURE 

of  the  i8th  Century 

57,  RUE  LA  BOETIE  647  FIFTH  AVENUE 

PARIS  NEW  YORK 


Durand -Ruel 


^ElV  YORK  :  12  EAST  57th  ST. 
^ARIS  :  16  RUE  LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 
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THOMAS  H.  RUSSELL  T"'  T"*  A  T  T  FREDERIC  N.  PRICE 

F  ERARGIL 

GALLERIES 

STUDIO 

Soy  Fifth  Ave.  at  49th  St. 

24  East  49th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

© 

NEW  YORK 

The  Galleries 

The  Studios 

have  for  you  a  delightful 

present  drawings  by  Martin, 

choice  of  important  little  paint- 

Trurnbel,  Copley,  West,  Inness, 

ings  and  sculpture  for  the  holi- 

and  Davies,  Weir,  Puvis  de 
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lA  Trip  c/5  broad 

TJie  Qift  Supreme 


IF  you  are  thinking  of  giving  some  loved 
one  the  opportunities  of  a  trip  abroad, 
send  the  information  blank  below  today! 

A  new  Christmas  gift  has  been  created. 
It  is  probablv  the  greatest  Christmas  gift 
ever  offered,  because  it  brings  the  happiness 
of  anticipation,  the  happiness  of  realization 
and  the  happiness  of  golden  memories. 

This  Christmas  you  may  give  some 
loved  one  the  delights  of  an  ocean  voyage; 
new  sights,  strange  lands;  education  and 
diversion  that  make  life  richer  forever  after. 
The  pulse  will  quicken  at  the  thought  of 


the  voyage  (it  may  be  taken  at  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  traveler).  The  mind  will 
conjure  up  lightening  views  of  the  myriad 
delights  to  come.  Then  the  trip  itself — 
crowded  days  of  seeing,  hearing,  living! 
And  the  years  after,  when  cherished 
memories  grow  more  and  more  lustrous! 

You  will  give  all  when  you  give  a  United 
States  Government  Travel  Certificate. 

Find  out  about  the  gieatest  of  all 
Christmas  gifts.  Find  out  about  the  swift, 
new  U.  S.  Government  ships  that  will 
carry  your  loved  ones  to  the  land  of  their 
dreams.  You  will  be  under  no  obligation. 


The  U.  S.  Government  Travel  Certificate 


The  ships  are  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government.  They  are  operated  by; 

The  United  States  Lines  from  New 
York  to  Europe; 

The  Admiral -Oriental  Line  from 
Seattle  to  The  Orient; 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  from  San  Francisco  to  The  Orient 
via  Honolulu; 


The  Munson  Steamship  Lines  from 
New  York  to  South  America; 

The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

All  are  experienced  steamship  operators 
and  have  made  possible  a  service  which  is 
making  the  American  Merchant  Marine  a 
tremendous  success. 


f 

i 

i 


Write  Today 

Send  the  information  blank  now  !  Thousands  of  Americans 
ere  investigating  this  newest  and  greatest  Christmas  gift. 
The  United  States  Government' s  literature  will  be  sent 
you  ypithout  an^  obligation.  You  tvill  receive  a  free 
description  of  theU .S.  Government  Travel  Certificate  and 
a  beautiful  new  booklet  sho'toing  actual  photographs  of 
both  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  ships.  IVrite  jor 
it  today!  Now.  Christmas  it  not  far  away. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S,  Shipping  Board 

Information  Dept.  1819  Washington,  D.  C. 


Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S.  Government  literature  explaininfi'  the  U.  S. 
Government  Travel  Certificate  and  the  ships  that  so  to  □  Europe,  □  South  America  □, 
The  Orient,  D  To  Honolulu. 

My  Name . 

Address  . 


U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 
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“BRUSH’S  INDIAN  “PICTURES 


OF  all  the  painters  who 
have  essayed  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  American  In¬ 
dian,  none  has  succeeded  in 
revealing  the  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing,  the  true  inwardness 
that  lies  beneath  the  red 
skin  as  has  George  de  Forest  Brush,  who  in  1884 
on  his  first  return  to  America  from  several  years  of 
study  in  Paris  under  Gerome,  was  led  by  his 
youthful  enthusiasm  to  Wyoming  and  Montana, 
and  passed  a  year  among  the  Crow  Indians  that 
he  might  paint  them  not  only  from  the  pictorial 
viewpoint  but  also  with  especial  reference  to  their 
psychology.  From  the  time  of  those  early,  modest 
attempts  to  later  days  when  he  became  known  for 
his  decorative  figure  subjects  in 
the  Italian  manner,  is  a  far  cry. 

But  among  those  first  works. 


American  painter  icon 
lasting  fame  by  the  spirit¬ 
uality  of  his  aborig i nat 
subjects  •  '  by 

.  LULA  TvlERRICK  . 


THE  KING  AND  THE  SCULPTOR 
BY  GEORGE  DE  FOREST  BRUSH 


painted  in  his  earij^  man¬ 
hood  when  sympathy,  ^'igor 
and  understanding  marked 
his  art,  are  examples  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  connois¬ 
seurs,  will  sustain  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  all  time.  In  them 
he  delivered  original  messages  of  truth  and  sincer¬ 
ity,  with  realism  tempered  by  poetry  to  a  marked 
degree.  They  do  not  resemble  those  latter  day 
Indian  pictures  that  classify  in  the  art  trade  as 
“best  sellers.”  He  has  made  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  Indians  a  part  of  his  interpretation.  In 
them,  also,  we  have  the  keynote  to  the  innate 
qualities  of  character  that  have  guided  Brush 
throughout  his  career.  Here  he  displayed  the 
gift  of  saturating  his  subiects 
with  an  atmosphere  that  quick- 


{Courtesy  oj  the  Milch  Galleries) 
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stinctive  selection  ol  an  dawn  by 

,  GEORGE  DE  FOREST  BRUSH 

espeeial^  aspect  oi  life  (Counesy  oj  the  MUch  Galleries) 
in  obedience  to  a  potent 

mood,  for  the  subjects  he  had  chosen  were 
poignantly  in  accordance  with  his  temperament. 
While  the  depth  of  feeling  with  which  he  im¬ 
pregnated  his  subjects  was  an  expression  of  his 
own  temperament,  their  line  execution  was  the 
outcome  of  years  of  sincere  study  with  technical 
ability  of  an  order  few  painters  possess  in  their 
youth.  In  addition  he  has  that  intangible  some¬ 
thing  that  lies  in  the  soul  of  every  great  painter, 
something  that  is  not  the  result  of  accident  of 
birth,  something  that  when  possessed  in  either  a 
large  or  small  degree,  is  sure  to  have  an  ennobling 
eflect.  All  of  his  work  speaks  of  loveliness,  and 
especially  do  his  Indian  pictures  evoke  poetry  and 
imagination.  l\Ir.  Brush’s  preface  to  the  Abbott 
II.  Thayer  exhibition  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  1919 
discloses  his  ideas  and  the  spirituality  that 
governed  him  during  his  student  days  in  Paris. 
He  wrote:  “We  all  went  to  Paris  about  the  same 
time.  Everybody  was  going.  And  I  can  say,  that 
coming  into  that  strange  lile  of  the  Paris  Latin 
Quarter,  I  know  that  many  young  Americans, 
along  with  myself,  were  stunned  by  it.  It  seemed 
at  first  a  great  shock.  As  it  was,  finding  ourselves 
in  a  universe  that  would  be  bad  anywhere — in 
New  York  to-day — most  of  the  young  students 
easily  gave  in  to  the  rather  low  point  of  view  of  the 
community  of  students  of  all  nations  that  formed 
the  Quarter.  And  Abbott  was  the  inlluence  that 
I  know  must  have  held  many  a  young  man  up  to 


an  ideal  of  conduct.  It 
was  his  stand  as  against 
the  drift  of  the  Quarter 
that  endeared  him  to 
many  of  us.  It  was 
what  attracted  me  to 
him.’’  The  quotation 
describes,  better  than 
anything  else,  Mr. 
Brush’s  idealism  and  his 
determination  to  culti¬ 
vate  that  which  was 
clean  in  order  to  further 
his  belief  in  what  was 
beautiful,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  beauty  of  the  soul 
no  matter  what  inlluence 
seemed  to  be  against 
it.  This  spiritual  atti¬ 
tude  he  has  steadily 
m  a  i  nta  i  ned  throughout 
his  life,  for  he  believes 
that  to  keep  his  art 
beautiful  he  must  keep  his  soul  free  from  w'orldly 
taint.  Art  to  him  has  been  a  religion,  and  he 
would  absorb  nothing  that  was  calculated  to 
mar  the  realization  of  his  great  purpose,  for 
he  says  that  a  man  can  only  paint  that  which 
IS  his  innermost  self.  He  has  preached  these 
principles  to  students  and  in  public  lectures — 
and  with  a  perfect  right,  for  his  life  is  a  record 
of  the  practice  of  his  beliefs. 

One  of  the  strongest  elements  that  charac¬ 
terizes  the  work  of  Brush  is  good  draughtsman¬ 
ship.  He  has  studied  and  practiced  drawing 
with  minute  patience,  not  only  during  his  student 
days,  but  in  all  of  his  following  years,  for  he  con¬ 
siders  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fundamentals, 
perfection  of  technique  and  intimacy  with  the 
work  of  the  great  masters  whose  art  has  lived 
throughout  the  ages,  solid  foundations  upon  which 
a  man  may  build  the  expression  of  his  own  feelings. 
His  acquired  perfection  in  drawing  is  doubtless 
what  has  aided  him  most  in  giving  to  his  com¬ 
positions  that  grandeur  of  line  that  is  ever 
significant  of  good  art. 

Although  his  early  Indian  pictures  reflect  the 
influence  of  his  French  masters,  they  are  yet 
thoroughly  American  in  thought  and  feeling  and 
exhale  individual  qualities  that  go  far  beyond 
technique  or  training.  Especially  is  the  Gerome 
influence  noticeable  in  “The  King  and  the 
Sculptor.”  Yet  the  psychological  qualities  that 
go  to  make  this  picture  a  great  work  of  art  are 
distinctly  the  expression  of  the  American,  Brush, 
his  mind  and  his  personal  feeling.  The  spirit  of  the 
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king  whose  great  personal  power  is 
brought  to  humility  in  the  presence 
of  the  creative  genius  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  whom  he  yet  tries  to  regard  as  one  of  his 
obedient  subjects,  while  his  expression  shows  that 
he  considers  the  work  before  him  with  awe,  does 
not  fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The 
attitude  of  his  body,  the  folded  arms  loosely  held, 
and  the  contemplative  look  in  the  eye,  indicate 
a  forced  reverence  that  makes  even  the  power  of 
a  king  a  paltry  thing  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
interpreter  of  God’s  handiwork.  The  young 
sculptor  appears  apprehensive,  uncertain,  and  in 
his  modesty  does  not  realize  the  force  of  his 
genius.  It  is  the  king  brought  to  sudden  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  insignificance  that  tells  the  story.  Note 
the  drawing  of  the  figures,  the  values  of  every 
object  in  the  composition  against  one  another, 
observe  the  painting  of  the  flesh,  its  solidity  that 
so  surely  bespeaks  bone  and  muscle  beneath  its 
palpitating  surface.  Study  the  faces,  also,  that  so 
unmistakably  tell  of  brain  and  thought — and 
realize  the  genius  of  the  young  American  painter 


who  while  still  m  his  twenties  could 
produce  such  an  illustra''  ive  and  ar¬ 
tistic  masterpiece.  How  well  Brush 
understood  composition  in  those  early  days! 
The  sculptor  has  chiseled  his  pattern  appar¬ 
ently  out  of  a  solid  block  of  stone,  pieces  of 
which  are  seen  scattered  about  the  floor.  These 
break  the  'ong  space  between  the  human  figures 
and  the  work  they  are  regarding.  The  blanket, 
thrown  carelessly  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
sculptor,  has  just  its  proper  place  in  the  picture, 
and  the  large,  round  jar  upon  which  the  young 
man  is  resting  one  knee  has  the  exact  proportions 
necessary  to  unite  and  balance  every  other  acces¬ 
sory.  In  this  picture  the  artist  decreed  that  space 
was  important  to  express  his  idea  and  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose  to  the  degree 
he  had  intended.  There  is  not  one  ob|Cct  too 
many,  not  one  too  lew.  The  composition  ol  the 
whole  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

To  this  special  class  of  subjects  belongs  “The 
Aztec  Scui])tor,’’  that  is  reproduced  in  color  on 
another  page  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Howard 


OUT  OF  THE  SILENCE 
BY  GEORGE  DE  FOREST  BRUSH 
{Owned  hy  J.  B.  Hayward) 
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THE  INDIAN  HUNTER 
BY  GEORGE  DE  FOREST  BRUSH 
{Owned  by  George  G.  Ileye) 

Young  Galleries.  The  composition  of  the  picture, 
which  was  in  the  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  collection 
for  many  years,  is  simpler  than  that  of  “The  King 
and  the  Sculptor”  and  represents  a  phase  in  an 
artist’s  life  with  which  Brush  could  be  in  full 
sympathy,  that  of  the  creative  spirit  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  adapting,  from  the  dead  bird 
on  the  rug,  a  pattern  for  the  ornamental  border 
the  sculptor  is  carving  on  the  marble  wall.  Aside 
from  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  composition  and  the 
charm  of  the  color,  this  painting  moves  the 
spectator  by  the  impression  it  creates  of  the 
intense  solitude  of  the  artist,  his  spirit  shut  out 
from  the  world  of  ordinary  things  through  his 
profound  absorption  in  his  task  of  creation.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  in  recent  years  to  decry 
the  anecdotal  painting.  But  a  picture  that  tells  a 
story  such  as  spreads  before  the  spectator’s  eyes 
here  can  never  fail  of  its  true  place  in  art.  It 
faithfully  records  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  a 
race  that  is  no  more.  As  a  piece  ol  painting  this 
canvas,  perfect  in  its  technic[uc,  easily  takes  rank 
among  Brush’s  finest  work,  past  or  present. 

“Evening”,  a  work  included  in  the  Brush  ret¬ 
rospective  exhibition  held  last  winter  at  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Club  in  New  York  .. 

.  THE  SILENCE  BROKEN 

city,  when  twenty-five  by  george  de  forest  brush 
paintings  and  a  group  (Counesy  oj  m.  KnoedUr  tr  co.) 


of  water  colors  were  brought  together  from  vari¬ 
ous  public  and  private  collections,  and  which  dis¬ 
played  his  bent  with  all  of  its  distinguished  char¬ 
acter,  shows  him  in  the  guise  of  a  landscape 
painter,  for  the  Indian  at  the  right  of  the  picture 
forms  but  a  secondary  part  of  the  composition. 
This  work,  while  revealing  that  polished  technique 
always  conspicuous  in  the  art  of  Brush,  expresses 
his  ever  present  regard  for  beauty.  There  is  a 
rich  feeling  for  Nature  in  it,  also  it  has  substance, 
depth  and  exquisite  color  in  the  deep  greens, 
browns  and  grays.  It  is  a  brilliant  revelation  of 
sincerity.  It  displays  the  painter’s  love  for  low 
tones  in  those  early  times,  in  which  key  he  painted 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  not  until  much 
later,  when  he  became  inlluenced  by  the  Floren¬ 
tine  school,  that  his  tones  grew  richer.  In  his 
painting  ol  the  nude  Brush  again  reveals  his  mas¬ 
terly  draughtsmanship.  “Leda  and  the  Swan” 
also  part  of  his  last  season’s  exhibition,  and 
painted  over  thirty  years  ago,  poignantly  shows 
this.  In  it  he  almost  entirely  abandoned  that 
tightness  of  handling  that  resulted  from  his 
European  training.  The  figure  is  not  only  beau¬ 
tifully  drawn,  it  has  finely  modeled  flesh  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  rarely  personal  color,  and  it  is 
handled  with  breadth  and  ease.  In  “Dawn,”  a 
work  of  about  the  same  period,  the  figure  of  the 
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"MOURNINg  HER  ERA  VE  ” 

h 


Cjeoc^e  cle  Forest  'FriisJi 

{Courtesy  of  M.  Knoedler  er  Company) 
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hunter  is  tense  with  action,  there  is 
a  certain  grandeur  in  the  pose  and 
a  sureness  of  purpose  in  the  mobile 
face.  The  attitude  ot  the  woman  at  his  side  ex¬ 
presses  keen  interest,  as  she  firmly  guides  the 
canoe  with  her  paddle.  The  folds  of  the  drapery 
that  blow  gracefully  about  the  man’s  form  foretell 
in  the  handling  some  of  the  later  developments  in 
Brush’s  art:  they  are  classical  in  arrangement 
and  their  soft  rose  tones,  scintillant  against  the 
copper  colored  skin,  balance  the  note  in  the  Hying 
birds.  The  still  water  upon  which  the  canoe 
floats  and  the  thick 
foliage  to  the  left 
of  the  composition 
arc  truthful  of  the 
spirit  of  the  forest 
they  suggest.  “Out 
of  the  Silence’’  (a 
companion  picture 
to  the  well  known, 

“The  Silence  Brok¬ 
en’’),  owned  by  Mr. 

J.  B.  flayward,  is 
considered  by  many 
to  be  the  strongest 
of  all  of  Brush’s 

“the  weaver”  by 

GEORGE  DE  F.  BRUSH 
( Courlesy  of  the 
Milch  Galleries) 


THE  PICTURE  WRITER 
BY  GEORGE  DE  FOREST  BRUSH 


(Courlesy  of  A/.  Knoedler  ey  Co.) 


Indian  pictures.  It  laithlully  por¬ 
trays  the  Indian  in  his  most  nat¬ 
ural  guise,  that  of  a  hunter.  It  is 
again  in  the  deep,  somber  tones  of  his  earlier 
manner,  but  it  is  impressive  in  color  and  even 
brilliant  in  its  serenity.  The  sky  is  freely  handled, 
the  water  vibrant  and  the  foliage  that  shields  the 
hunter  is  mysterious  in  shadows  that  bespeak 
cool  woodlands,  camp  fires  and  teepees. 

But  of  all  the  Indian  pictures  painted  by  George 
de  Forest  Brush,  there  is  perhaps  none  that  so 
clearly  emphasizes  the  spiritual  emotions  they 

stirred  within  him 
as  the  lone  figure 
of  the  woman  who 
stands  majestic  and 
heroic  in  “Mourn¬ 
ing  Her  Brave.-’ 
Alone  she  stands, 
straying  it  seems 
away  from  human 
contact,  invoking 
the  solace  of  some 
unseen  force  in  her 
hour  of  sorrow. 
How  glorified  is  the 
grief  of  this  simple, 
Indian  woman  as 
she  looks  with  sor¬ 
rowing  eyes  into 
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space,  carried,  as  she  appears  to  be, 
away  from  any  physical  feeling — 
seeing  and  knowing  nothing  but  the  spiritual 
agony  that  is  possessing  her.  It  is  grief,  deep  and 
solemn,  that  the  artist  has  portrayed  in  this 
picture  rather  than  the 
physical  elements  he  has 
employed  to  express  it, 
and  respect  for  that 
deep  rooted  emotion 
that  is  tearing  the  soul 
of  the  subject  is  wrung 
from  the  observer,  who 
is  forced  to  bend  to 
something  akin  to  re¬ 
ligious  reverence  in  the 
presence  of  the  deep 
sorrow  of  a  human 
heart  regardless  of  the 
color  of  the  skin  that 
shields  it. 

George  de  Forest 
Brush  was  born  in  Shcl- 
byville,  Tenn.,  in  1855, 
but  went  with  his  par¬ 
ents  while  a  child  to 
Connecticut,  where  he 
lived  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  father,  once 
the  captain  of  a  whaling 


ship,  having  become  discouraged, 
gave  up  his  calling  and  took  his 
family  to  Ohio.  It  was  from  his  mother  that 
Brush  inherited  his  artistic  bent.  In  Ohio  she  be¬ 
came  a  portrait  painter  ol  considerable  ability 

without  ever  having  had 
any  training  except  that 
which  she  had  gleaned 
trom  reading  books  on 
art.  When  Brush  was  a 
little  boy  he  displayed  a 
talent  for  drawing, 
which  was  fostered  by 
his  parents,  who  bent 
every  effort  to  give 
him  an  art  education. 
In  the  early  ’70’s  he 
went  to  Paris,  staving 
several  years.  Later  he 
went  abroad  again  to 
study  the  Florentine 
masters,  A\hich  applica¬ 
tion  has  changed  his 
color  schemes  to  the 
richness  manifested  m 
the  work  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  masters. 

“ I  HE  hunter” 

1!V 

GEOHOE  UE  FOREST  BRUSH 


EVENING 

BY  GEORGE  DE  FOREST  BRUSH 
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C  a  th  e  dr  a  l  H  all  o  f  F 


Crr~"o  the  many  treasures 
/  of  sculpture  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  in  New  Yorkcity, 
there  has  been  added  a  group 
of  nineteen  figures  which  constitute  another  Hall 
of  Fame,  since  the  statues  severally  represent,  in 
each  of  the  nineteen  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Era,  the  man  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Bishop  of  New  York  and  a 
committee  of  clergymen,  contri¬ 
buted  most  to  the  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  growth  of  mankind  in  Christen¬ 
dom.  They  are  elements  m  a  parapet 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  oi 
the  cathedral.  The  ligures  are  of 
stone,  and  the  panels  are  separated 
by  columns  of  particolored  marbles, 
six  of  these  columns  being  on  either 
side  of  the  opening.  At  the  extreme 
left  of  the  parapet  the  last  of  the 
niches  is  left  with  a  blank  stone,  tins 
to  be  carved  by  some  sculptor  of  the 
future  into  the  effigy  of  the  man 
selected  as  the  one  who,  in  the 
Twentieth  century,  did  most  for 
humanity  according  to  the  standards 
of  judgment  set  up  by  the  cathed¬ 
ral  chapter  So  far  as  is  known,  no 
such  assemblage  of  statues  exists  in 


Group  of  nineteen  figures 
for  St.  John  the  Dio  me 
depict  tender  for  each 
century  of  Christian  era 


ame 


any  cathedral  in  the  New 
or  Old  World.  The  point  of 
difference  in  this  parapet 
group  from  that  of  most 
Gothic  church  sculpture  is 
that  it  includes  statesmen  and  a  poet.  Two  of 
the  ligures,  moreover,  represent  a  land  that  was 
unknown  during  the  supreme  Gothic  period. 

These  are  Lincoln  and  Washington. 

The  First  century  is  represented 
by  St.  Paul,  the  first  great  Christian 
missionary  and  theologian;  the  Sec¬ 
ond  by  St.  Justin,  Martyr,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  ablest  Christian  apolo¬ 
gists;  the  Third  by  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  was  the  first  to 
bring  all  the  culture  of  the  Greeks 
and  all  the  speculations  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  heretics  to  bear  upon  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  new  faith;  the  Fourth 
by  St.  Athanasius,  who  was  bishop 
of  Alexandria  in  the  Fourth  century 
and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  de¬ 
fenders  of  Christianity;  and  the 
Fifth  by  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo, 
one  of  the  four  great  fathers  of  the 
Latin  church.  St.  Benedict  of  Nur- 
sia,  the  father  of  the  Western  monks, 
appears  for  the  Sixth  century;  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  first  Pope 
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of  that  name  and  the  last  of  the  four  great  doctors 
of  the  Latin  church,  represents  the  Seventh  cen¬ 
tury;  Charles  Martel,  the  first  warrior  to  appear, 
is  from  the  Eighth  century;  Charlemagne  the 
Ninth,  and  Alfred  the  Great  the  Tenth.  Godefroy 
de  Bouillon  represents  the  Eleventh  century, 
St.  Bernard  the  Twelfth,  St.  Erancis  of  Assisi  the 
Thirteenth,  John  Wycliffe  the  Eourteenth,  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  the  Eifteenth,  Archbishop 
Cranmer  the  Sixteenth  century,  William  Shake¬ 


speare  the  Seventeenth,  George  Washington  the 
Eighteenth  and  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Nineteenth. 

The  parapet  was  designed  by  Cram  and  Eergu- 
son,  the  architects  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  of 
late  Gothic  style,  when  the  art  of  the  church 
sculptors  had  reached  its  utmost  delicacy  in 
reproducing  natural  forms.  The  carving  around 
the  niches  in  which  the  figures  stand  is  of  a  most 
excpiisite  design  of  iloral  motives;  these  do  not 
show  in  our  reproductions,  which  were  concerned 
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solely  with  tlic  figures.  What  was  chiefly  aimed  at 
in  the  sculptures  was  to  achieve  an  architectural 
quality,  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  conventions 
of  the  Gothic  order.  The  carving  of  the  figures 
was  assigned  to  Febo  Ferrari,  an  Italian  sculptor 
long  a  resident  in  the  United  States.  The  costumes 
of  all  the  figures  up  to  that  of  Washington  lent 
themselves  to  the  Gothic  convention,  and  Lincoln 
was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  instead  of  his  favorite 
overcoat  and  shawl,  to  preserve  the  consistency 
of  style.  The  figures, 
which  are  about  three 
feet  high,  are  exquisitely 
modelled  and  full  of  feel¬ 
ing.  To  stand  before  them 
is  to  be  filled  with  much 
of  that  spirit  of  serene 
ioyousness  that  comes  to 
the  spectator  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  great  Gothic 
architectural  sculpture. 

The  devotion  of  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  architect, 
to  Gothic  architecture 
and  the  Gothic  spirit  is 
well  known.  Me  met  a 
kindred  spirit  in  Mr. 

Ferrari,  who  has  lived 
and  worked  for  many 
years  in  New  Haven. 

Trained  in  the  Academy 
of  Turin,  the  sculptor 
took  a  post  graduate 


course  m  Pans  and  then  made  a  close  study  of 
the  English  cathedrals.  Since  coming  to  America, 
he  has  worked  almost  entirely  for  architects, 
having  furnished  some  of  the  sculptures  for  the 
Harkness  Memorial  and  other  buildings  of  Yale 
University,  for  Boston  College,  and  other  public 
buildings  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ferrari  once  wrote:  “There  is,  somewhere, 
a  Gothic  world,  and  Gothic  architecture  is  an  effort 
to  stimulate  the  spiritual  growth  ol  men  and  bring 

them  nearer  to  the  arche¬ 
type  foreseen  by  Plato 
and  Emerson,  by  seizing 
from  that  other  world — 
outside  of  time  and  space 
— a  few  fugitive  ideas  and 
materializing  them  in 
stone,  so  that  the  totality 
of  lines  in  a  Gothic  build¬ 
ing  will  act  as  a  magnet 
on  the  ideas  of  men,  take 
them  away  from  material 
cares  and  lift  them  high 
through  its  spires  and 
finials.  It  is  only  with  the 
background  of  such  ideas, 
regarding  the  reason  for 
being  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  that  the  modeling  of 
a  Gothic  figure  can  be  at¬ 
tempted  with  any  chance 
of  harmonizing  it  with  its 
surroundings.” 
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On  ihe  ’AvDveciaiion  of  Furniture 


EN  know  more  about 
automobiles  than 
women ;  w  omen 
know  more  about  houses 
than  men.  Men  run  the 
automobiles  and  women  run 
the  houses.  But  it  is  not 
right  that  men  should  know 
so  little  about  the  houses  in 
which  they  live.  Generally 
speaking  the  average 
American  does  not  know 
the  five  architectural  orders, 
he  could  not  possibly  tell 
whether  our  latest  monu¬ 
mental  building  is  really 
good  or  bad.  He  considers 
it  rather  effeminate  to  know 
anything  about  furniture  or 
interior  decoration.  His  office  is  designed 
exactly  as  the  factory,  with  no  thought 
given  to  beautiful  surroundings.  Perhaps 
the  answer  to  this  apparent  lack  of 
interest  in  the  esthetics  of  our  surround¬ 
ings  is  because  our  modern  man  is  too 
busy  turning  wheels,  making  money, 
keeping  up  with  the  mad  rush  and  crush 
toward  some  unknown  and  unattainable  goal. 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  very  successful  business  man  in  Paris.  He 
came  from  New  York  and  had  been  in  Paris  three 
weeks  and  had  seen  none  of  the  great  galleries 
or  monuments  and  complained  of  being  bored, 
nothing  to  do.  “Oh!  for  a  good  baseball  game!” 
Of  course  this  is  an  exaggerated  example  but  not 
very  much  so  because  this  man  admitted  he  hated 
pictures  and  cathedrals  and  most  of  us  hate 
silently  and  drag  along. 

The  question  of  appreciation  should  begin  at 
home.  As  children,  we  should  be  told  about  the 
things  around  us;  men  should  not  think  it  beneath 
them  to  consider  curtains  and  wall  papers.  Most 
architects  know  that  in  building  a  house  things 
like  type  of  construction,  heating,  conduits, 
plumbing,  and  so  forth,  are  all  talked  over  and 
decided  with  the  husband,  but  mantels,  wall 
coverings,  hangings,  furniture,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  are  all  matters  to  be  selected  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  wife.  As  a  matter  of  fact  few  of  our 
architects  are  consulted  about  interior  furnish¬ 
ings,  it  is  so  much  a  question  for  women  that  if 
this  particular  wife  does  not  feel  she  has  “taste” 
she  obtains  one  of  the  many  women  who  make  a 


business  of  spreading 
“taste”  broadcast — the  in¬ 
terior  decorator.  What  is 
an  interior  decorator,  and 
how  do  you  get  to  be  one? 
That  is  now  a  much  mooted 
c[uestion  and  only  time  can 
supply  the  answer.  To-day 
any  girl  who  is  tired  of 
“flapping”  can  simply  de¬ 
cide  to  be  an  interior  deco¬ 
rator  and  she  is  one.  No 
license,  diploma,  experi¬ 
ence,  or  anything  else  is 
necessary.  She  does,  how¬ 
ever,  need  a  commission  to 
decorate  something.  Schools 
for  the  training  of  men  and 
women  in  this  profession 
are  springing  up  all  over  this  and  other 
countries  and  the  work  done  is  excellent. 
To  be  a  real  decorator  takes  as  much 
training  as  being  a  real  architect  or  any 
similar  profession.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  architect  should  be  able  and  glad  to 
do  all  of  this  work.  To-day  because  of  the 
lack  of  understanding  between  the  client 
and  the  decorator  regarding  the  fee  charged  the 
profession  is  in  ill  repute  and  most  architects  do 
not  wish  to  become  involved  in  it.  However, 
architects  do  act  as  decorators,  but  when  buying 
for  their  client  they  collect  the  same  commission 
on  all  things  purchased,  in  this  way  giving  the 
client  the  advantage  of  any  commissions  the 
dealer  may  allow  over  the  architect’s  fee.  Until 
something  of  this  kind  is  done  by  the  entire  trade 
the  decorator  will  be  an  outcast. 

New  England  has  many  old  colonial  homes. 
Going  through  the  smaller  towns  we  will  always 
be  repaid  for  stopping  at  old  shops  or  houses — a 
glimpse  of  a  fireplace,  a  bit  of  paneling,  a  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  doorway,  and  occasionally,  very 
occasionally,  we  find  one  or  two  old  pieces  of 
furniture  that  have  successfully  retained  their 
positions  against  the  conquest  of  black  walnut 
and  golden  oak.  Or  perhaps  a  beautiful  corner 
cupboard.  If  the  mass  production  belched  forth 
from  our  factories  to-day  could  only  be  guided 
by  the  traditions  of  design  that  guided  the 
colonial  architect  and  cabinet  maker,  what  a 
wealth  of  material  our  descendants  would  have 
one  hundred  years  hence!  The  workmanship  and 
choice  of  material  have  so  much  to  do  with 


An  understanding  of  good 
design  and  worknianship 
adds  to  mans  enjoy  ment  of 
his  enoironment  •  '  by 
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durability.  During  the  seventeenth  century  in 
England  the  common  wood  in  use  for  furniture 
building  was  oak  and  in  spite  of  the  damp  climate 
many  of  these  pieces  are  as  solid  to-day  as  when 
they  were  built.  They  did  not  depend  on  glue,  nor 
patent  metal  clamps,  nor  nails  and  screws;  each 
piece  had  its  joints  mor¬ 
ticed  and  tenoned  and 
these  were  held  in  place  by 
dowels.  Of  course  hard 
usage  by  several  generations 
of  growing  children  have 
made  it  necessary  to  restore 
most  of  the  old  pieces  of 
furniture  now  in  use. 

This  matter  of  restora¬ 
tion  is  a  vital  one.  Again, 
we  should  take  a  lesson  from 
our  cousins  across  the  sea. 

Here  we  have  a  fashion  of 
having  things  “done  over,” 
usually  by  the  local  cabinet¬ 
maker.  His  one  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  take  an  old 
pieeeof  mahogany  and  make 
It  look  like  new,  in  spite  of 
its  past  history.  He  scrapes 
and  stains,  and  finally,  var¬ 
nishes,  sending  it  out  with 
a  surface  as  bright  and  shiny 
as  any  new  Ford. 

As  soon  as  you  interest 
yourself  in  antiques,  you 
stamp  yourself  as  a  eollec- 
tor.  To  be  a  collector  does 
not  mean  that  you  have  a 
great  mass  of  material,  nor 
does  it  mean  that  the 
material  you  have  is  neces¬ 
sarily  very  remarkable.  It 
simply  means  that  you  have 
become  one  of  those  fortun¬ 
ate  people  who  has  the 
ability  to  see  something 
beautiful  in  the  particular 
article  you  have  chosen  to  collect.  You  can’t  be 
one  of  those  who  feel  that  a  reproduetion  is  “just 
as  good  as  an  antique.”  It  isn’t  any  more  than  a 
copy  of  Rembrandt  is  as  good  as  a  Rembrandt. 
That  is  where  the  man  who  does  the  restoration 
comes  in — he  must  not  destroy  all  the  evidence 
that  a  particular  piece  is  old.  After  many  years 
of  dusting,  rubbing,  and  handling,  a  wood 
surface  takes  a  color  and  depth  of  tone  that  is 
impossible  to  reproduce.  A  people  who  have 
protected  almost  every  article  used  in  every-day 


life  should  do  more  to  prevent  the  “faker”  from 
exercising  his  trade  on  the  innocent  public. 

The  making  of  reproductions  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  necessary  industry,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  guarantee  these  reproductions  as  old 
period  pieces.  The  skill  and  workmanship  ex¬ 
pended  on  these  deceptions 
is  surprising.  Of  course 
the  day  of  worm  holes  made 
with  buck  shot  has  passed. 
Now,  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  made  of  really  old 
wood  found  in  the  country 
the  furniture  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from;  not  only 
the  exposed  surfaces  are 
“faked”  but  eaeh  piece  of 
wood  is  carefully  worked 
over  and  stained  before  be¬ 
ing  assembled,  then  the 
finished  article  is  rubbed 
and  waxed,  cleaned  and  re¬ 
rubbed.  Pages  could  be 
written  on  the  devices 
that  have  been 
thought  out  to  deceive 
the  purchaser.  Great 
quantities  of  these 
pieces  are  shipped 
every  year  into  this 
country.  At  each 
port  of  entry  are  cus¬ 
toms  olFicials  who  pass 
on  these  articles. 
These  inspectors  are 
so  expert  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  de¬ 
ceive  them.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  it  is  also  equally 
impossible  to  bribe 
them.  The  result  is 
that  these  “fake”  an¬ 
tiques  are  shipped  into 
the  country  as  repro¬ 
ductions,  and  it  is 
at  the  unscrupulous 
“genuine  antiques.” 


AN  ENGLISH  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  SIDE  CHAIR 
IN  OAK,  SHOWING  AN  INTERESTING 
DEVELOPMENT  FROM  THE  JOINT  STOOL 


only  after  their  arrival 
dealer’s  that  they  become 

Before  closing  this  particular  subject,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  public  itself  is  very 
greatly  to  blame  for  the  magnitude  of  business 
done  in  “fake”  furniture.  Unfortunately,  the 
person  finding  it  necessary  to  furnish  a  house, 
or  part  of  a  house,  is  usually  limited  in  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent,  the  fake  is 
cheap  and  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  looks  just 
as  good  as  the  real  antique.  This  is  a  very  short- 
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A  VERY  RARE  EXAMPLE  OF  ELIZABETHAN  OAK.  THIS  PIECE  IS  REMARKABLE  FOR 
ITS  QUALITY,  COLOR  AND  GENERAL  BEAUTY  OF  DESIGN 


sighted  point  of  view.  After  you  have  purchased 
the  fake,  you  may  iiave  a  piece  of  furniture,  but 
it  has  little  or  no  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
had  purchased  a  fine  old  piece  of  English  oak,  you 
would  know  that  each  day  you  own  it,  its  value 
is  increasing,  so  that  money  spent  on  really  old 
pieces  is  not  spent  but  invested.  Now  you  may 
say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  old  pieces 
because  you  may  feel  that  all  antique  dealers  are 
a  bit  too  ready  to  assure  you  that  a  piece  is  of  a 
certain  period.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  all  of  the  cities  and  countries  where 
I  have  bought  furniture  I  have  found  honest  deal¬ 


ers.  This  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  true  of 
New  York  every  day.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was 
comparatively  little  interest  in  collecting  old 
furniture.  Now  that  interest  has  increased  and 
with  the  increased  interest  we  find  many  more 
responsible  people  making  a  life  work  of  collecting 
and  selling  these  old  things.  My  advice  to  any 
buyer  is  to  go  into  what  you  consider  a  responsible 
shop  and  tell  the  dealer  that  you  want  really  old 
pieces  of  the  period,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  very 
few  who  will  take  advantage  of  you.  Be  careful 
of  great  bargains.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  hear  of 
some  one  who  has  got  a  great  bargain,  usually  at 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  EXAMPLE  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  LACQUER 
THE  COLOR  IS  RED,  WITH  GILT  FIGURES 


an  auction.  The  dealers  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  bargains,  and  if  you  find  one  be  very  careful 
to  get  it  “vetted”  before  you  buy  it.  You  will 
find  that  a  great  protection.  When  you  are  about 
to  make  a  purchase,  if  you  have  any  doubts,  ask 
the  dealer  from  whom  you  are  making  the  pur¬ 
chase  if  he  is  willing  to  have  some  other  dealer  in 
whom  you  have  confidence,  pass  on  the  piece 
when  you  get  it  home.  He  will  always  agree, 
unless  he  does  not  trust  the  man  you  suggest 
using  as  an  expert.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
these  pieces.  I  have  in  my  possession  at  the 
present  time  a  small  stool  that  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  several  men  whose  experience  and 
training  is  of  the  highest  type.  An  ecjual  number 


of  equally  competent 
men  have  agreed  with 
me  that  the  piece  under 
consideration  is  “right.” 

Auctions  are  a  dan¬ 
gerous  trap  for  the 
collector.  It  is  only  a 
cpiestion  of  time  when 
catalogues  will  have  to 
be  guaranteed  to  con¬ 
tain  facts,  and  facts 
only.  The  descriptions 
are  very  apt  to  be 
written  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  high  bids 
rather  than  to  tell  the 
public  the  exact  facts. 
Christies’  in  London 
has  the  reputation  of 
selling  only  genuine 
things.  The  result  is 
that  if  a  thing  has  been 
through  that  sales  room 
it  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
is  what  the  catalogue 
claims  it  to  be. 

It  is  difficult  for  the 
beginner  to  find  many 
books  which  can  help 
him  on  this  subject. 
The  books  we  see  are 
either  too  long  and 
deep  a  study  for  us,  or 
else  they  are  just  a  more 
or  less  frivolous  copy  of 
parts  of  standard 
works.  The  French 
have  appreciated  the 
importance  of  furniture 
as  one  of  the  essential, 
decorative  arts  for 
many  years;  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal  a  great  number  of  excellent  French  works. 
In  England,  the  number  of  books  is  constantly 
increasing,  but  it  is  more  difficult  than  with  the 
French.  The  history  of  our  own  furniture  has 
been  written  by  several  very  competent  people 
and  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  books  now  available, 
the  collector  can  get  a  great  amount  of  very 
valuable  information.  But  like  sailing  a  boat, 
you  can’t  learn  from  a  book,  you  have  to  get  out 
and  collect.  Don’t  worry  about  mistakes.  You 
will  always  be  able  to  sell  them  or  pass  them 
along,  and  you  can  charge  the  amount  up  to  the 
good  pieces  you  will  get  at  some  other  time.  As  a 
hobby,  I  think  the  collector’s  hobby  is  one  of  the 
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checked  up  on  his  prices  by  looking  at  similar 
things  at  other  equally  reliable  shops.  A  really 
fine  old  thing  is  worth  anything  you  can  get  for  it. 
Like  a  picture,  it  has  no  value  based  on  cost  of 
reproduction.  If  a  piece  has  a  history,  that  will 
increase  its  value;  it  may  be  a  very  rare  size  or 
shape  of  an  otherwise  comparatively  common 
thing.  All  of  these  and  many  other  points  should 
be  considered.  When  you  are  motoring  through 
the  old  New  England  towns  you  will  find  an 
antique  dealer  in  almost  every  place.  Try  stop¬ 
ping  at  these  places  and  looking  around,  and  if 
you  have  been  bitten  by  the  collector’s  germ  you 
will  have  a  wonderful  time. 

After  you  get  started,  you  will  very  soon 
decide  that  some  particular  wood  or  style  or  na¬ 
tionality  of  furniture  will  appeal  to  you  more  than 
any  other.  With  English  furniture,  the  beginner 
usually  starts  by  getting  interested  in  oak,  then 
walnut,  and  not  until  .much  later  does  he  find  that 
mahogany  is  really  the  most  beautiful.  The  great 
English  collector-dealers 
do  not  bring  the  really 
important  pieces  of  ma¬ 
hogany  to  this 
country,  because 
they  can  get  better 
prices  for  them  in 
London.  I  a  1  s  o 
think  it  is  a  mistake 


A  MAHOGANY 
CHAIR  OF  THE 
G  E  O  R  G  I  A  N 
PERIOD.  ITS 
GRACE  OF  LINE 
AND  PROPOR¬ 
TION  MAKE  IT  AT 
ONCE  A  CHAIR 
OF  THE 
ARISTOCRACY 


best  for  the  reason  that  you  take  it  with 
you  wherever  you  go.  You  will  find  an 
added  interest  in  motoring,  traveling,  or 
just  wandering  through  the  shops  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  Looking  around  will 
teach  you  more  than  anything  else.  In  this 
way  you  will  get  an  idea  of  values  and  also 
become  familiar  with  the 
various  things  that  were 
made  at  any  particular 
time.  Most  dealers  like 
to  have  people  come  and 
look  around, even  though 
they  do  not  intend  to 
buy,  provided  they  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  collection.  It  is 
strange  that  people  buy 
antiques  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  every  price 
quoted  is  too  high.  No 
matter  what  price  is 
quoted,  the  answer  is 
very  apt  to  be  that  it  is 
too  expensive.  It  may 
be  too  expensive  for  you 
but  don’t  tell  the  dealer 
so,  unless  you  have 
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to  worry  too  much 
about  the  exact 
date,  period,  and 
name  of  maker  to 
whom  any  particu¬ 
lar  piece  should  be 
attributed.  In 
France,  the  great 
designers  signed 
their  furniture  in 
exactly  the  same 
manner  that  a 
painter  signed  a 
painting;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  was  not 
the  custom.  The 
result  is  that  there 
are  very  few  pieces 
which  can  be  ac¬ 
tually  attributed  to 
any  of  the  great 
cabinet  designers  of 
the  eighteenth 
eentury.  In  select¬ 
ing  a  piece,  study 
its  proportion,  its 
quality  of  finish, 
and  general  beauty. 

It  must  be  more 
than  just  old. 

Many  old  things 
are  very  ugly  and 
not  worth  any¬ 
thing.  How  often 
we  go  into  the  studio  of  an 
artist  and  see  beautiful  furni¬ 
ture  and  decorations.  He 
may  not  have  any  idea  about 
the  various  periods  of  furni¬ 
ture,  but  he  has  the  ability 
to  judge  the  beautiful,  which 
is  much  more  important,  and 
eomes  not  by  accident  but 
from  a  serious  study  of  line, 
color,  and  proportion.  Most  of  us  have 
been  gifted  with  this  sense  which  enables  us 
to  make  any  room  beautiful.  I  know  two  or 
three  women  who  have  never  had  any  par¬ 
ticular  training  in  art,  who  have  this  ability 
to  a  marked  degree.  No  matter  where  they 
are,  they  have  the  ability  to  make 
their  homes  attractive.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  money, 

although  it  is  of  English 

^  .  I 8th  century 

course  much  easier  pie-crust  table 


to  have  things  done 
than  do  them  one¬ 
self.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  method  of 
procedure  when  we 
have  a  room  to 
furnish.  Don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  every¬ 
thing  at  once.  You 
must  make  up  your 
mind  to  be  willing 
to  go  slowly,  be¬ 
cause  a  good  result 
takes  a  lot  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  time. 
First  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  the  type 
of  room  you  want, 
then  look  around 
and  see  if  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  the  ma¬ 
terials  necessar\^  to 
carry  out  the  de¬ 
sired  result.  Often 
great  progress  can 
be  made  by  select¬ 
ing  one  piece  and 
building  around 
that.  You  then 
have  made  a  defi¬ 
nite  start  and  will 
hnd  it  much  easier 
to  proceed.  You 
should  not  hesitate 
to  ask  that  things 
be  sent  home  on  approval. 
Dealers  are  generally  willing 
to  do  this,  but  they  first 
want  to  be  eonvinced  that 
you  really  intend  to  buy  the 
piece  in  question  if  it  looks 
well  in  your  house.  Don’t 
take  too  long  to  make  up 
your  mind.  Some  people 
keep  things  a  month  and 
then  return  them.  Forty-eight  hours  should 
be  enough  unless  it  is  some  very  special  case. 

And  as  a  final  don’t,  don’t  be  afraid  to 
mix  the  periods  of  furniture  going  into  the 
same  room.  If  you  don’t  it  is  apt  to  look 
like  a  sample  room  in  a  department  store. 

Think  of  any  old  room  you  have 
seen  in  Europe.  Each  successive 
generation  has  left  its  particular 
kind  of  furniture  in  it  and  the 
result  is  a  harmonious  whole. 
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“SLEEP”  by  Leon  Kvoll  First  'Altman  Prize 


T/ie  "Academy^s  vl/inter  Exhibition 


RT  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,  but  academies 
go  on  forever.  Artists  who  rebel  against 
them,  and  abuse  them,  finally  are  admitted 
to  them,  become  their  mainstays  and  in  the 
inflexibility  of  their  maturity  act  in  their  own  turn 
as  bulwarks  against  the  onslaughts  of  a  new 
crop  of  insurrectionists.  Academies  are  always 
misunderstood.  They  are  attacked  intemper- 
ately  and  defended  blindly,  and  the  truth  of 
the  matter  probably  is  that  they  are  just  as  bad 
as  the  “outs”  say  they  are  and  just  as  good  as 
the  “ins”  would  have  the  world  believe — a 
necessary  evil  and  a  necessary  good. 

The  standard  of  judgment  applied  to  art  by 
the  academies  is  the  average  judgment  of  the 
recognized  artists  of  the  time:  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  shown  at  their  exhibitions  are  the 
average  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  age.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  as  a  moment’s  thought 
will  show;  the  memberships  of  academies  are 
elective  and  the  electors  are  men  who  became 
“established”  in  the  preceding  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions.  Purifyings  by  fire  and  foundings  of  new 


schools  are  neither  the  historical  nor  the  natural 
roles  of  academies.  It  is  foolish  to  expect  such 
things,  and  therefore  foolish  to  criticize  academy 
exhibitions  as  stagnant,  inane  or  reactionary. 

Controversial  questions  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  maiii  business  of  academy  exhibitions 
is  to  make  propaganda,  to  bring  in  the  people, 
to  instil  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  to  awake  in  the 
hearts  of  the  public  a  desire  to  possess  works  of 
art.  The  nation  as  a  whole  is  too  blind  to  beauty, 
and  whatever  turns  its  attention  to  things  of 
esthetic  significance  is  of  tremendous  importance 
in  the  cultural  development  of  America.  When 
an  academy  exhibition  opens  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  print  hundreds  of  reproductions, 
and  the  public  goes  to  see  the  pictures  and  gets 
“interested  in  art.”  That  is  what  counts. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design’s  winter 
exhibition,  which  opened  on  November  i8,  will 
continue  until  December  17,  inclusive.  The 
reproductions  shown  on  this  and  the  following 
seven  pages  include  all  the  prize  winning  works 
and  are  impartially  representative  of  the  show. 
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“THE  VALLEY  IN  SPRINgTlME’' 
h 

Edwavd  EedReld 


CARNEGIE  PRIZE 


FEATURES  of  tke  ACADEMY’S  Winteu  EXHIBITION 


SECOND  ALTMAN  PRIZE 
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‘“DESHA’ 

by 

’Alfred  Lenz 


“THE  SURE” 

Gliestev  ‘Reach 
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h 

(jevtvude 

Fiske 


JULIA  A.  SHAW 
MEMORIAL 
PRIZE 


FANTASIE 

h 

Havviet 

Fvishmuih 


ELIZABETH  N. 

WATROUS 
GOLD  MEDAL 
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VETERAN  OE  THE  6IVIL  WAR” 

by 

(j.  B.  E voccoli 

THOMAS  R.  PROCTOR  GOLD  MEDAL 


TORTRAITofJ.  GLAREN6E  NAVIES 

by 


Haul  NCoschcoWitz 


“SUN  NIAE' 

by 

^venda  d^iitnam 

HELEN  FOSTER  BARNETT  PRIZE 
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“WA/Ver  LEE" 

by 

(jectviide  S.  Latkcop 


“TREE  TAPESTRY^’ 

by 

Gael  Kvafft 


PORTRAIT  OF  ITISS  ;4 

by 

L.  P.  Thompson 


PORTRAIT  OF  TIISS  60X 

by 

Louise  Gox 
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PORTRAIT  OF  ERNEST  ALBERT 
by 

E.  L.  Ipsen 


PORTRAIT  OF  TEIOMAS  TiORAN 

by 

HoiOavd  ‘Russell  'Butler 


“VENION^  by  Thomas  Ntovan 


CHIGAQO’S  "Annual  ART  Show 


HE  National  Academy  of  Design’s  winter 
exhibition  may  take  strict  precedence  over 
every  other  show  in  the  country,  but  the 
annual  display  of  American  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  a  greater 
following.  Just  as  the  western  city,  as  a  whole, 
is  more  interested  than  New  York  in  music  and 
drama,  so  does  it  manifest  a  greater  popular 
regard  for  art.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  annual  show  three  thousand  five  hundred 
people  were  in  attendance.  The  opening  was 
participated  in  by  the  trustees  of  the  Institute, 
and  members  of  the  Friends  of  American  Art, 
the  Municipal  Art  League,  the  Palette  and  Chisel 
Club,  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists,  the  Chicago 
Woman’s  Club,  the  Musician’s  Club,  the  Anti¬ 
quarians,  the  Public  School  Art  Society  and  a 
score  of  other  clubs.  There  are  nearly  three  hun¬ 


dred  works  on  display  in  the  current  exhibition. 
Of  these,  fifty  were  invited  by  the  Institute,  and 
the  others,  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  paint¬ 
ers  and  sculptors,  were  chosen  by  the  jury  of  selec¬ 
tion  from  more  than  one  thousand  submitted. 
Most  discussion  was  caused  by  the  awarding  of 
the  Potter  Palmer  gold  medal  and  Si,ooo  to  John 
Singer  Sargent’s  “Portrait  of  Airs.  Swinton,’’ 
which  the  artist  painted  several  years  ago.  The 
Institute  has  acquired  this  work  by  America’s 
most  famous  artist  for  its  permanent  collection. 

On  this  and  the  following  three  pages  Inter- 
N.4TIONAL  Studio  presents  reproductions  of  all 
the  prize  winning  works  at  Chicago’s  annual  ex¬ 
hibition.  These  photographs  indicate  that  the 
Institute’s  display  is  in  every  way  comparable  in 
interest  with  that  of  the  National  Academy,  and 
that  it  is  fully  representative  of  the  nation’s  art. 
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“THE  EXPULSION” 


“STORYLANN^ 

h 

Kavl  A.  JSixelxv 


NORMAN  WAIT  HARRIS 
BRONZE  MEDAL 


“SAINT  ERAN6IS”  by  Ruth  Sherwood 

HONORABLE  MENTION  IN  SCULPTURE 


by 

Eugene  Savage 


THE  NORMAN 


WAIT  HARRIS 
SILVER  MEDAL 
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“SHEEP 

at  the 

BTIOOK” 

by 

(John  E. 
Gostigan 

CHARLES  s. 
PETERSON 
PURCHASE 
PRIZE 


RUNNINg  BOY  with  a  GUP” 


by  (Janet  Scuddev 


Evank  W.  Benson 


HONORABLE  MENTION  IN  SCULPTURE 


MR.  AND  MRS.  FRANK  A.  LOGAN  MEDAL 
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“AUTUMN 

LigiiTS’’ 

u 

Trank  Swift 
(Shase 

MU.  AND  MRS. 
AUGUSTUS  S. 
PEABODY 
PRIZE 


“WET  SNOW  IN  THE  WOODS” 
U 

Albert  H.  Krekbiel 

MARTIN  B.  CAHN  PRIZE 


“I  WILL  LIFT  Nil  NT  EYES 
UNTO  THE  HILLS” 

U 

William  Wendt 


MRS.  KEITH  SPALDING  PRIZE 
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The  ART  of  the  T08TER 


C”7^he  poster  leads  a  fas- 
/  cinating  double  life, 
appealing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  artist  and 
the  advertising  man.  As  a 
rule  in  articles  and  books 
about  the  poster  the  small 
sheet  is  meant  (quarter- 
sheet  up  to  a  sheet).  In  an 
advertising  sense  the  post¬ 
er  is  the  24-sheet,  spread 
on  specially  constructed 
stands  that  line  our  streets 
and  country  roads,  driving 
Joseph  Pennell  to  invec¬ 
tive.  These  big  posters, 
about  twenty-one  by  nine 
feet  in  size,  offer  a  difficult 
shape  for  artistic  treat¬ 
ment  on  those  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  artistic  treat¬ 
ment  is  accorded.  The  long 
narrow  size  is  preferred  by 
the  bill  posters,  or  by  the 
advertisers,  presumably 
because  it  offers  such  an 
admirable  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  a  name.  Only 
now  and  then  is  paper 
posted  on  these  stands 
that  appeals  because  of 
its  artistic  quality,  and  the 
advertiser  suffers  when 
that  quality  lacks,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  compensa¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  it  must  be  good 
art  to  be  good  advertising. 

A  large  amount  of  it  is 
inept,  without  force  or 
character,  and  worth  to 
the  advertiser  who  paid 
for  it  about  one-fifth  what 
the  space  cost  him. 

But  there  is  a  form  of 
poster  art  that  has  many 
charming  qualities  and  has 
engaged  the  skill  of  many 
good  artists,  both  here  and 
abroad,  especially  abroad 
where  this  form  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  more  used  and 
more  appreciated.  These 


Adi^ertising  promotes  the 
same  creatioe  opportunity 
the  Church  ojf erect  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century  •  •  by 

Earnest  Elmo  CALKINS 


posters  are  not  larger  than 
a  single  sheet  (28  x  42  inch¬ 
es),  which  is  the  largest  size 
a  lithographer’s  stone  will 
take,  and  are  usually  smaller. 
Today  aluminum  plates  are 
used  instead  of  stones,  and 
the  so-called  24-sheet  is  no 
longer  twenty-jour  sheets, 
but  about  ten.  Many  of  the 
best  of  these  little  posters 
are  quarter-sheets,  a  con¬ 
venient  size  for  collectors, 
and  admirable  for  window 
advertising,  or  any  other 
position  where  they  are 
viewed  close  at  hand. 

In  France  these  posters 
have  reached  their  greatest 
vogue,  and  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  serious  art¬ 
ists.  Among  the  famous 
names  of  an  earlier  time 
are  Cheret,  Grasset,  Stein- 
len,  Mucha,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Metivet,  and 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  whose 
engaging  schemes  of  color 
and  design  were  used  to 
draw  the  vagrant  public 
attention  to  liqueurs,  sa¬ 
lons,  and  bains  de  mer.  In 
England,  Hassell,  Haskell, 
Cecil  Alden,  Hardy, 
Browne  and  a  host  of 
others  made  the  walls  and 
windows  gay  in  behalf  of 
railroads,  watering  places 
and  George  Edwardes’ 
shows.  Eew  attained  the 
distinction  of  Beggarstaff 
Brothers,  which  was  the 
business  name  of  James 
Pryde  and  James  Nichol¬ 
son,  two  men  who  later  be¬ 
came  even  more  famous 
under  their  own  proper 
names,  and  in  other  fields 
of  art.  Matlack  Price,  in 


A  TYPICAL 

EARLY  FRENCH  POSTER 
FOR  AN  OPERA  BALL 
BY  JULES  CHERET 
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POSTER  FOR  YVETTE  GUILBERT  BY  THEOPHILE  STEINLEN 

his  book  “Poster  Design,”  has  given  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  work  of  these  and  other  men,  with 
appropriate  and  discriminating  comment.  It 
may  interest  lovers  of  this  form  of  advertising 
art,  whether  from  the  advertising  or  the  art 
viewpoint,  to  know  that  a  new  edition  of  this 
comprehensive  work  is  now  on  the  press,  which 
wili  bring  this  interesting  subiect  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  include  the  wondcrtul  work 
done  by  artists  in  all  the  allied  countries  on 
behalf  of  the  war’s  many  needs. 

In  our  own  country  the  small  poster  has  been 


mainly  confined  to  publishers  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  is  no  longer  used  so  frequently,  even 
by  them.  Various  less  interesting  forms  of  it 
appear  as  window  and  store  cards,  but  only 
occasionally  do  these  have  the  charm  that  an 
artist  can  give  if  permitted.  The  most  famous  of 
magazine  posters  were  undoubtedly  the  Harper 
series  of  Edward  Penfield,  some  of  the  quality 
of  which  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artist  him¬ 
self  put  them  on  the  stone.  Maxfield  Parrish 
must  be  mentioned,  of  course,  especially  as  some 
of  his  work  has  been  used  by  a  tire  company 
recently  in  the  form  of  twenty-four  sheets.  The 
war  introduced  a  lot  of  new  men  to  this  technique, 
not  always  with  satisfactory  results,  but  since 
then  the  small  poster  has  been  almost  monopolized 
by  art  exhibitions,  entertainments,  generally  for 
charity,  and  drives  for  various  good  causes. 

Some  interesting  things  are  being  done,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cutting  on  wood  and  linoleum.  Charles 
Falls  did  a  really  remarkable  series  on  wood  for 
one  of  the  vaudeville  houses.  Some  of  Adolph 
Treidler’s  experiments  along  this  line  are  promis¬ 
ing.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  advertising  agencies 
produces  a  good  thing  in  the  small  size,  and  the 
tobacco  people  sometimes  have  a  real  poster  in 
the  large  size. 

The  small  poster  offers  a  good  field  for  the 
advertiser.  Its  use  is  a  supplemental  one.  It  is 
the  chorus,  the  refrain,  the  burden  of  the  song 
which  is  given  in  more  detail  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.  It  may  be  in  order  to  define  just 
what  a  poster  should  be.  It  is  a  cjuick-acting 
announcement  or  advertisement.  It  should  be 
taken  in  at  a  glance.  Therefore  it  should  be 
composed  of  a  single  element.  In  design  and  color 
it  should  be  arresting,  and  whatever  lettering  it 
has  should  be  a  part  of  the  design.  This  was 
always  a  strong  point  of  the  Penfield  poster,  and 
it  is  a  weakness  of  most  French  work.  With  them 
the  lettering  always  looks  as  if  added  afterward 
by  another  hand.  Fettering  can,  of  course,  be 
made  iust  as  beautiful  as  any  other  design. 
Cooper’s  “Save  Food”  posters  during  the  war 
was  a  striking  instance  of  the  efl'ectiveness  of 
lettering  alone. 

A  good  test  of  the  posterness  of  a  poster  is 
reducing  it.  A  good  poster  should  easily  stand 
reduction,  however  small.  That  means,  of  course, 
a  simple,  easily  looked-at  design.  Study  a  poster 
design  through  a  reducing  glass  and  you  will  see 
whether  it  complies  with  this  requirement.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  fad  for  poster  stamps, 
and  the  designs  of  many  of  these  were  easily 
lecognizable  even  in  a  small  format,  thus  showing 
they  were  true  posters.  A  design  that  is  distinctive 
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in  a  size  about  one  by  one  and  a  half  inches  would 
make  an  admirable  poster  if  enlarged  to  a  one- 
sheet,  or  an  eight-sheet.  Increased  size  merely 
makes  up  for  being  seen  from  a  longer  distance. 
The  effect  on  the  eye  remains  the  same. 

Flat  color  is  characteristic  of  a  good  poster, 
because  flat  color  means  simplicity — elimination 
of  unnecessary  detail — but  flat  color  is  by  no 
means  essential.  A  good  design,  handled  with  a 
certain  massing  of  effect  on  the  figure  or  whatever 
is  the  central  idea,  may  make  an  effective  poster, 
even  though  drawn  with  a  certain  realism.  The 
important 
things  are 
the  design, 
the  color, 
and  the  let¬ 
tering.  These 
should  be  so 
handled  that 
the  observ¬ 
er’s  interest 
and  atten¬ 
tion  are  cen¬ 
tered  on  the 
domi  n  a  n  t 
thought  or 
idea  of  the 
poster.  A 
poster  that 
one  must 
stop  and 
study,  like  a 

Hogarth  print,  is  not  a  real  poster 
at  all.  Some  expert  has  laid  down  the  dictum  that 
three  seconds  is  the  maximum  time  in  which  a 
poster  must  register. 

The  posters  issued  by  the  foreign  railway  and 
steamship  companies  to  advertise  European 
watering  places  and  resorts  are  many  of  them  ideal 
examples  of  this  art.  They  are  nearly  all  one- 
sheets,  an  admirable  size  for  window  use,  and 
they  are  frequently  displayed  in  the  windows 
of  the  tourist  agencies  in  this  country.  They  all 
show  a  delightful  sense  of  atmosphere,  blue  sea, 
white  clouds,  purple  mountains,  simple  and  bold 
color  schemes,  with  lettering  drawn  in  the  spirit 
of  the  picture,  an  essential  part  of  the  design, 
seen  in  instant  connection  with  the  thought 
that  is  to  be  put  over.  Also  the  series  issued  by 
the  London  Underground  railroad  to  encourage 
travel  on  its  lines  made  good  use  of  the  many 
places  of  interest  in  and  around  London,  which 
were  translated  into  the  poster  style  in  a  way 
that  was  stimulating  of  interest  and  lingered  in 
the  mind.  We  do  not  do  enough  of  that  kind  of 


work  over  here,  though  we  have  no  dearth  of  in¬ 
teresting  opportunities  to  display  our  talents. 

There  is  hardly  a  week  that  there  is  not  some 
sort  of  show  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  or 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York  City. 
Horse  shows,  kennel  shows,  flower  shows,  elec¬ 
trical  shows  follow  one  another  as  fast  as  the 
places  can  be  cleaned  out.  Also  there  are  the 
numerous  “weeks”  that  are  organized  to  turn 
the  public  mind  toward  some  public  good,  the 
“Safety”  weeks,  “Good  Homes”  weeks  and 
“Clean  Up”  weeks.  All  these  movements  demand 

poster  ad¬ 
vertising, 
and  in  fact 
they  nearly 
all  use  adver¬ 
tising  that 
by  courtesy 
might  be 
called  poster 
advertising. 
An  amateur 
in  this  art 
“obliges” 
and  the  re¬ 
sult  merely 
emphasizes 
the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that 
has  been 
wasted.  If 
the  people 
responsible  for  these  things,  either 
for  business  purposes,  or  in  an  altruistic  spirit, 
but  realized  the  force  that  might  be  given  to  the 
movement  by  a  good  poster,  summing  up  the 
whole  message  in  one  vivid,  inescapable  bit  of 
color,  designed  by  a  master,  they  would  add  its 
strength  to  their  work.  Aside  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  value,  there  is  also  the  art  value,  the  link¬ 
ing  up  of  the  event  with  a  bit  of  work  in  good 
taste,  which  would  attract  more  sensitive  minds 
and  give  the  whole  movement  that  indefinable 
atmosphere  of  art. 

Lor  that  matter,  a  really  good  poster  need 
cost  nothing.  It  would  pay  for  itself.  The  demand 
of  people  for  a  worth  while  design  would  pay 
both  artist  and  lithographer.  When  the  Liske 
tire  people  put  up  a  poster  by  Maxlield  Parish 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  requests  for  small 
duplicates.  A  special  edition  was  made  and  over 
8,000  copies  distributed  in  response  to  such 
requests.  This  is  not  given  as  a  reason  for  using 
good  posters,  but  merely  as  a  way  in  which  the 
faint  hearted  can  play  safe.  The  real  reason  is 
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simply  that  a  good  design  is 
better  advertising  than  a  bad 
one,  but  users  of  posters  are  slow  in  finding  that 
out.  The  cost  of  the  good  design  is  more  than  the 
bad  one,  but  the  cost  of  lithography  and  the 
space — the  posting — is  the  same. 

The  question  of  good  work  is  a  large  one  in 
advertising.  It  is  the  same  great  truth  that  is 
slowly  emerging  in  all  applied  art.  Manufacturers 
are  learning  that  design  has  a  commercial  value. 
The  good  taste  that  is  being  put  into  furniture, 
textiles,  rugs,  lighting  fixtures,  business  buildings, 
is  paying,  and  the  advertising  of  those  articles 
demands  the  same  taste,  the  same  vital  art  force. 
There  would  be  nothing  at  all  in  the  idea  of  art 


if  this  were  not  true.  If  a  good 
design  made  by  an  artist  who 
is  master  of  his  medium,  who  has  something  to 
say,  is  not  better  advertising  than  the  work  of  a 
weak,  unskilled,  perfunctory  workman,  some¬ 
times  not  even  an  artist,  then  there  is  nothing  to 
this  belief  in  art. 

The  fact  is  that  advertising  today  is  offering 
the  greatest  aid  to  art  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  church  was  its  largest  patron,  and  used 
the  genius  of  the  greatest  artists  to  advertise  the 
mysteries  of  religion.  A  great  deal  of  the  art 
influence  that  is  being  shown  in  manufacture,  in 
the  goods  themselves,  and  in  the  packages  in 
which  they  go  to  the  public,  has  arisen  from  the 
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advertising  need,  the  impulse  to 
make  the  goods  good  enough  to 
justify  the  tone  and  message  of 
the  advertising.  The  lesson  that 
the  public  responds  to  art  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  good  taste  in  form 
and  color,  has  been  taught  by 
the  advertising  and  has  spread 
to  the  goods.  But,  more  than 
that,  advertising  has  given  dis¬ 
tribution  to  good  design.  The 
pages  of  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  offer  some  good  things 
today,  and  no  other  force  is  so 
actively  engaged  in  bringing  de¬ 
sign  in  picture  and  type  before 
so  many  people.  Color  is  being 
used  with  great  skill  in  magazine 
advertisements,  and  some  of 
these  pages  are  really  miniature 
posters,  as,  for  instance,  the  de¬ 
sign  reproduced  on  page  218  by 
Wilmot  E.  Heitland. 

But  the  poster  proper  is  the 
great  opportunity  for  artist  and 
advertiser.  These  hoardings 
scattered  all  over  the  country 
could  easily  be  a  poor  man’s 
picture  gallery.  They  could 
reach  multitudes  that  never 
enter  a  museum.  The  advertiser 
can  afford  to  pay  for  really  great 
pictures  as  easily  as  the  popes 
and  granddukes  of  the  cinque- 
cento.  The  lithographer  can,  by 
means  of  photographic  transfers, 
preserve  the  very  spirit  of  the 
original,  and  these  posters  when 
distributed  over  the  country  will  not  only  exercise 
a  strong  influence  on  the  public  taste,  but  they 
will  equally  prove  better  advertising  than  the 
inferior  work  that  now  makes  the  billboard  an 
object  of  execration  by  the  judicious.  It  is  not 
because  posters  are  advertising  that  they  are 
hated,  but  because  they  are  hideous.  And  in 
proportion  as  they  are  hideous  they  are  handi¬ 
capping  the  advertiser  who  is  short  sighted  enough 
to  make  use  of  them. 

Both  the  artist  and  the  advertiser  are  to 
blame — the  artist  because  he  has  not  taken 
advertising  art  seriously  enough,  the  advertiser 
because  he  has  not  let  himself  be  convinced  that 
good  work  is  the  shrewdest  investment  he  can 
make.  The  American  business  man  is  more 
afraid  of  being  a  highbrow  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  and  art  is  one  of  the  highest-browed  serious 


A  MAGAZINE  POSTER 
BY  MAXFIELD  PARRISH 


things  he  knows. 
One  of  the  most 
amusing  touches  in  “Babbitt,”  one  that  comes 
rather  close  to  the  truth,  is  where  Paul  arouses 
the  suspicions  of  the  other  men  in  the  club  smoker 
by  noting  the  picturesque  beauty  of  a  factory 
building  against  the  sunset  sky.  The  other  men 
fought  shy  of  him  after  that  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  artistic,  and  so  not  fitted  to  associate  with 
practical  business  men.  So  many  of  the  dictators 
of  national  advertising  do  not  yet  realize  that 
beauty,  the  same  beauty  the  artist  strives  for, 
IS  a  force  as  strong,  as  real,  and  as  practical  in 
the  affairs  of  life  and  business  as  a  dynamo,  cost 
sheets,  or  consumer  demand. 

The  poster,  large  or  small,  is  a  legitimate 
advertising  medium.  It  may  well  attract  the 
study  of  this  new  generation  of  artists 
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that  is  coming  up  among  us. 

The  earlier  generation  cannot 
change  its  point  of  view.  The  poster  requires  a 
certain  training,  a  point  of  view,  that  must  be 
acquired — gradually.  The  great  artists  of  the 
past,  the  men  who  have  done  their  work,  cannot 
for  the  life  of  them  avoid  a  certain  condescension. 
And  no  great  work  is  ever  done  m  that  spirit. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  dynamic  adver¬ 
tising  Parrish  might  create,  if  he  had  been  reared 
in  the  advertising  tradition,  and  believed  that  a 
poster,  to  sell  tires,  or  foods,  or  cigarettes,  was 
really  as  great  an  opiportunity  as  the  decoration 


of  a  hotel  barroom  or  a  court 
house  rotunda.  Blashfield  once 
remarked  that  had  he  his  life  to  live  over  he  would 
devote  himself  to  advertising  work.  When  the 
new  Blashfielcls  feel  like  that,  the  poster  will  be, 
as  It  should  be,  not  only  a  mighty  force  for  adver¬ 
tising,  but  a  great  opportunity  for  the  artist,  com¬ 
parable  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  frescoes  and 
altar  pieces  that  are  now  the  chief  treasures  of 
Italy.  It  will  do  for  the  taste  of  the  twentieth 
century  public  what  the  church  did  for  that  of 
the  fifteenth  century — and  offer  a  great  and 
remunerative  field  of  work  for  the  artist. 
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The  "COLONIAL”  Art  of  QUITO 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  POLYCHROME 
FIGURINE  OF  ST.  JOSEPH  BY  CASPICARA 


C”7^he  ancient  Kingdom 
/  of  Quito,  now  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Ecuador,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  seats  of 
culture  in  the  Americas. 

Long  before  the  Incas  un¬ 
der  Huayna  Capac  ex¬ 
tended  their  vast  empire  and  civilization  north¬ 
ward  from  Peru,  the  Quitus  Indians  had  pro¬ 
gressed  far  in  many  of  the  arts  and  were  little 
behind  the  Incas  in  this  regard.  This  is  well  at¬ 
tested  by  the  numerous  pre-Inca  remains  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  several  museums  of  the  United 
States  devoted  to  ancient  Indian 
objects.  The  Incas  descended  on 
Quito  about  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  native 
confederation  gave  these  invaders  a 
severe  conflict  before  their  country 
was  subjugated  and  brought  under 
Inca  domination.  One  hundred  years 
later,  in  1533,  (about  fifty  years  after 
the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus),  Sebastian  Benalca- 
zar,  Pizarro’s  famous  lieutenant, 
wrested  the  Kingdom  of  Quito 
from  Atahualpa,  the  last  Inca  of 
Peru  and  Quito,  who  had  shortly 
before  dethroned  his  brother 
Huascar  of  Peru  and  had  thereby 
united  the  two  ancient  kingdoms 


The  mestizos  and  Indian 
craftsmen  of  Ecuador,  in 
earti/  days,  made  many 
beautiful  objects  ‘  '  by 

FRANK  H.  q.  KEEBLE 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
POLYCHROME  WOOD  FIGURE 
BY  AVILA 


into  one  under  his  sway. 

Quito,  now  burdened 
with  an  addition  to  its 
nomenclature,  namely  San 
Francisco  del  Quito,  was 
retained  as  the  capital  of 
the  new  Spanish  colony  and 
enjoyed  continued  prosperity  as  the  chief  South 
American  center  of  art  and  craftsmanship  till 
the  waning  of  Spanish  authority,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
all  the  objects  soon  to  be  referred  to  were  fabri¬ 
cated;  for  during  the  revolutionary  period  little 
but  destruction  was  encompassed. 
The  old  Spanish  grandees,  the 
officers  of  the  crown  and  the  prelates 
of  the  realm  evidently  knev/  where  to 
select  a  pleasant  habitation;  for,  al¬ 
though  Quito  is  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  equator,  (which  gives  the 
present  republic  its  name  of 
Ecuador),  it  has  a  delightfully 
mild  and  temperate  climate. 
Beautifully  situated  on  a  plateau 
almost  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  many  sun- 

“the  archangel  Gabriel” 
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kissed,  snow-capped 
mountains,  towers  this  interesting  city  of  many 
churclics.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
ancient  edifices  in  the  Americas,  its  facade  being 
very  liberally  adorned  with  sculpture  of  no  mean 
order.  Botanists  have  referred  to  this  charming 
spot  with  its  rare  flora  as  the  En- 
gadine  of  the  New  World,  and  not 
without  just  reason.  Humboldt 
visited  Quito  in  the  year  1800  and 
explored  the  neighboring  magnificent 
snow'-capped  volcanoes  of  Chim¬ 
borazo  and  Pichincha;  and  the 
eminent  botanist.  Dr.  William  Jame¬ 
son,  was  for  many  years  engaged  in 
research  there  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Quito. 

Churches,  monasteries  and  con¬ 
vents  to  the  number  of  over  fifty 
were  to  be  found  in  this  capital 
in  “Colonial  times.”  It  w'as  also  the 
see  of  an  archbishopric,  and  numer¬ 
ous  reigning  excellencies,  grandees 
and  crown  officials,  from  far  and 
near,  foregathered  there,  forming  a 
luxurious  social  centre,  demanding 
the  utmost  artistry  and  in¬ 
genuity  from  the  mestizos — 
men  of  mixed  blood — and 
their  rivals  the  convert  In¬ 
dians.  Both  were  apt  pupils 
of,  and  in  notable  instances 
surpassed,  the  early  Spanish 
craftsmen,  painters  and 
sculptors  sent  over  seas  from 
the  mother  country  of  Spain 
to  adorn  this  city  of  the  New 
World.  One  quaint  custom 
was  inaugurated  by  a  visiting 
grandee,  that  became  very 


AT  THE  LEFT  IS  AN  INLAID  IVORY  AND  TORTOISE 
SHELL  COFFRET  OF  THE  LATE  XVII  CENTURY. 
ABOVE,  AN  INLAID  CHEST  OF  THE  EARLY  XVII 
CENTURY 

popular  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  saw  the  work  of  the  expert 
woodcarvers  and  fell  upon  the  idea  of 
placing  caricatures  or  humorous  de¬ 
lineations  of  his  guests  as  surprises  at 
their  plates  during  the  banquets  given 
in  honor  of  his  visit.  A  number  of  these 
most  delightful  figurines,  recalling  the 
amusing  figures  of  Callot,  have  recently 
been  found  in  the  ancient  city. 

In  the  early  days,  before  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  country  was  fully  assured, 
it  was  natural  for  the  Spaniards  to  turn 
their  hands  to  working  in  iron  in  order 
to  replace  their  depleted  wea¬ 
pons  of  offense  and  defence, 
so  aptly  described  by 
Prescott  in  his  “Con¬ 
quest  of  Peru.”  When 
more  settled  conditions 
ensued,  and  arms  were 
no  longer  needed  in  the 
same  degree,  the  metal 
workers,  mostly  young 
mestizos,  turned  their 
skill  at  the  forge  to  work 
of  a  more  peaceful  character, 
producing  some  unrivalled 
specimens  of  locks  and  other  objects.  A 
fine  coat  of  mail,  elaborately  decorated, 
visualizes  the  perfection  reached  by 
these  artificers  as  early  as  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Again, 
two  chiseled  and  pierced  locks,  with 
elaborately  wrought  and  hinged  hasps 
of  slightly  later  date,  are  as  fine  in 
technique  and  pattern  as  any  to  be 

PIERCED  QUITANIAN  LOCKS  AND  HASPS.  THE 
ESCUTCHEON  SHAPED  LOCK  DATES  FROM  THE 
XVII  CENTURY,  THE  CIRCULAR  FROM  THE  XVI 
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Much  furniture,  many  retables  and  other 
appurtenances  were  constructed  in  Quito,  even  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
both  for  the  adornment  of  the  churches  and 
the  villas  of  the  grandees.  The  means 
of  transportation  from  Spain  over  the 
rough  Indian  trail,  latterly  known  as 
Morgan’s  (the  Pir- 
rate’s)  trail,  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  precluded  the 
portage  of  bulky 
packages  in  any 
large  quantity  to  this 
remote  Pacific  col¬ 
ony.  Native  woods 
necessarily  were 
used,  proclaiming  for 
all  time  a  positive 
Colonial  provenance. 
Strangely  enough, 
little  of  the  Gothic 
character  seems  to 
have  been  attempted, 
similar  to  a  carved 
and  paneled  door  of 
light  mahogany  re¬ 
cently  acquired  in 
New  York  and  of  the 
late  Spanish  Gothic 
period.  (This  inter¬ 
esting  door,  which 
could  hardly  be  ear¬ 
lier  in  workmanship 
than  the  very  end 
of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  reveals  how 
late  the  Gothic  style  remained  in  vogue, 
in  comparative  purity,  in  Spain,  side  by  side  with 
the  rising  tide  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which 
was  gradually  permeating  the  arts  of  Spain). 
The  ballast  and  cargo  of  the  returning  Spanish 
galleon  was  gold  and  silver,  not  lumber, 
till  long  after  the  adventurous  and  exciting 
days  of  Drake  and  Frobisher. 

The  seventeenth  century  domed  chest 
illustrated  is  very  elaborately  inlaid  with 
panels  of  quaint  interlacing  arabesques 
and  leafage,  in  native  woods  similar  in 
grain  to  our  boxwoods  and  rosewoods, 
on  light  mahogany;  its  forged  iron  lock 
plate  and  tabernacled  hasp  are  of  the 
highest  order;  the  tabernacle  being 
supported  by  a  dove  in  lull  relief.  The 
interesting  inlaid 
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found  in  old 
Spain.  The  circular  specimen,  of  the  two  here¬ 
with  illustrated,  has  a  floriated  scrolled  center, 
an  exceptionally  well  proportioned  bor¬ 
der  of  medallioned  fleur-de-lys,  parted  by 
pearl  motives;  its  pillared  and  shell- 
terminated  hasp  is  further  enriched  with 
a  displayed  eagle  wrought  in  full  relief. 

The  other,  escutcheon  shaped,  bears  most 
delightful  volute  scrollings  surrounding 
a  rope  paneled  center;  its  hinged  hasp  is 
adorned  with  a  very  fine  shell  terminal, 
rope  motives,  a  rosette  in  relief  at  hinge 
and  a  displayed  eagle  below.  This  re¬ 
markably  interesting  specimen  of  forging 
was  until  recently  on  a  vestment  chest 
belonging  to  the  Iglesia  de  Merced, 
Quito,  and  was  wrought  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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ivory  and  tortoise  shell, 
also  shown,  is  of  very 
skillful  workmanship, 
and  is  inlaid  on  light 
mahogany  similarly  to 
the  large  chest.  This 
distinctlv  late  seven¬ 
teenth  century  produc¬ 
tion  came  from  the 
Monasterio  de  la  Con¬ 
cepcion  in  Quito  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution, 
early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  carved 
and  gilded  prelate’s 
chair,  also  illustrated, 
is  of  comparatively  late 
eighteenth 
workmanship, 
made  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  monks  of 
the  Monasterio  del  Carmen  of 
Quito  and  presented  by  them  to 
the  famous  Archbishop  Paredes  of  Quito.  It  is 
very  ornate,  with  deeply  carved  cherubs’  heads, 
scrolled  rocaille,  and  the  back  panel  embroidered 
m  silks  with  the  prelate’s  armorial  bearings. 

Innumerable  shrines  and  altar  retables  in 
painted,  carved  and  gilded  woods  were  made, 
especially  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries.  Alany  of  these  were  portable  and 
w'cre  carried  by  the  visiting  supervising  clerics 
through  the  country.  The  eighteenth  century 
painted  triptych  illustrated  is  a  further 
memento  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop, 

Paredes,  who  also  held  the  see  of  San¬ 
tander  in  Spain.  He  used  this  fine 
triptych  in  his  pastoral  visits. 

The  workmanship  throughout  is 
excellent  and  the  name  of  the 
Quitanian  painter,  J.  Venal- 
cazar,  has  been  preserved  in 
one  of  the  painted  panels. 

The  South  American  In¬ 
dian  has  been  noted  from 
time  immemorial  lor  his 
knowledge  of  w'eaving.  No 
doubt  this  instinct  was  ol 
great  service  w’hcn  the 
weaving  of  pile  rugs  was 
introduced  as  a  national  in¬ 
dustry,  toward  the  end  ol 
the  seventeenth  century, 
continuing  on  through  the 
greater  part  of  che  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  The  re¬ 


markable  wool  of  the 
native  llama,  combined 
with  the  use  of  vege¬ 
table  dyes,  gave  im¬ 
mense  wearing  qualities 
to  these  luxurious  high- 
piled  rugs.  The  ex¬ 
ample  illustrated  is 
early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  displays  a 
mythical  lion  and  bird 
about  its  center,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sprays  of 
large  roses;  it  is  woven 
in  dull  pinks,  greens, 
lavenders,  yellows  and 
ivories  on  a  tawny 
brown  ground.  A  great 
number  of  these  rugs 
were  called  rodapie  and 
used  as  prayer  rugs. 
Quito,  as  early  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  had  developed 
a  school  of  sculptors  with  which  that  of  no  other 
colony  can  be  compared;  it  is  also  noteworthy 
that  these  sculptors  were  invariably  Indians  or 
mestizos.  The  tradition  for  fine  workmanship 
continued  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Our  illustration  showing  the  Madonna  and  Child 
is  by  the  mestizo  Avila,  a  renowned  sculptor  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  is  also  known  for 
his  fine  enrichments  of  the  exterior  of  the  Iglesia 
del  San  Francisco  in  Quito.  The  figure  is  finished 
in  polychrome  and  gilding.  Velez,  an 
early  nineteenth  century  mestizo,  was 
the  culminating  figure  of  the  Quitanian 
School.  He  had  the  distinction  of 
receiving  commissions  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent  of  South 
America  and  even  from  Europe. 
The  two  gaily  polychromed 
figurines  illustrated  of  Saint 
Joseph  and  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  were  executed  -by 
Alanuel  Chilli,  generally 
known  as  Caspicara,  a  pure 
blooded  Indian  of  Quito, 
who  formed  a  school  during 
the  late  seventeenth  century. 
Among  the  group  of  sculp¬ 
tors,  are  Chiriboga,  Lopez, 
Olmos  and  Zangurima  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  also 
Davalos,  Guiracocha,  Unda 
and  Rodriguez  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 
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Americas  "WOMEN  SCULPTORS 


ONE  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  features  of 
the  growth  of  art  in 
the  United  States  in  the 
two  first  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  the 
increase  in  the  number  of 
women  sculptors  who  have  contributed  note¬ 
worthy  works  to  the  big  annual  exhibitions,  and 
whose  sculptures  are  now  distinguished  ornaments 
of  the  nation’s  public  parks  and  buildings  and  of 
official  and  private  collections. 

It  seems  only  a  little  while  ago  that  the 
work  of  a  woman  sculptor  in  a  public  exhibition 
was  a  great  rarity.  But  with  the  rising  interest 
in  art  created  by  the  various  international 
exhibitions  held  in  this  country  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  beginning 
with  the  Centennial  in  1876,  many  of  our  young 
women  took  up  the  study  of  sculpture — some 
abroad  with  Rodin,  Injalbert  and  MacMonnies, 
others  at  home  with  Saint-Gaudens,  Lorado 
Taft,  George  Grey  Barnard,  Gutzon  Borglum 
and  Daniel  Chester  French.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  of  the  six  hundred  sculptors  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  one-fourth  are  women, 
and  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  members 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  twenty-four 
are  women.  Enid  Yandell  and  Janet  Scudder 
assisted  MacMonnies  in  his  Paris  studio,  while 
among  the  women  sculptors  who  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  working  with  Saint-Gaudens  at 
Cornish,  N.  H.,  are  Frances  Grimes,  Annetta 
Johnson  (Mrs.  Louis  Saint-Gaudens),  and  Elsie 


Ward  (Mrs.  fJenry  Bering). 
The  work  done  by  Ameri¬ 
can  women  sculptors  be¬ 
speaks  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  modeling  and 
anatomy;  and  as  evidence 
of  this  last  quality  Mrs. 
Anna  Coleman  Ladd,  of  Boston,  gave  sympathetic 
testimony  during  the  World  War  when  she 
spent  much  time  abroad  making  facial  masks 
for  grievously  wounded  soldiers,  a  work  far 
removed  from  the  creation  of  the  charming 
fountain  figures  which  are  so  favorably  known. 

Janet  Scudder  has  been  working  in  her  studio 
home  in  Ville  d’Avray,  France,  for  two  years  on 
garden  fountains,  to  which  she  devotes  most  of 
her  time  nowadays.  One  of  these,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Spring  Salon  in  Paris,  is  to  be 
emplaced  in  the  Hispanic  Society  Museum  in 
New  York  after  being  publicly  shown  next 
year.  Miss  Scudder  has  received  awards  at  the 
Salon,  and  her  work  was  the  first  example  of 
sculpture  by  an  American  woman  to  be  purchased 
for  the  collection  of  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 
At  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  more  important 
art  societies  in  this  country  she  has  received  prizes, 
medals  and  “mentions”  since  1893. 

She  is  an  Associate  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  Her  “Frog  Fountain” 
was  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  The  “Fighting  Boy”  fountain  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Ghicago,  and  the  “Tortoise 
Fountain”  at  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  are 
typical  examples  of  her  work.  Miss  Scudder 
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and  significant  •  •  by 
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received  her  early  training  with  Lorado  Taft  in 
Chicago  and  later  she  studied  with  Frederick 
\\  illiam  MacMonnies  in  France. 

Enid  Yandell  was  also  a  pupil  of  Mac.Monnies. 
She  had  the  honor  of  collaborating  with  the  ar¬ 
chitect  of  the  Woman’s  Building  at  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago  and  was  commissioned  to  make 
the  large  caryatid  figures.  She  received  one  oi  the 
three  designers’  medals  given  to  women.  Miss 
Yandell’s  best  known  work  is  the  Carrie  Brown 
memorial,  representing 
“The  Struggle  of  Life,’’ 
emplaced  at  Providence, 

R.  I.,  in  1900,  a  commis¬ 
sion  which  she  won  in 
competition  with  nine¬ 
teen  men.  She  has 
modeled  many  beauti¬ 
ful  fountains,  perhaps 
the  loveliest  being  the 
eight  toot  column  with 
ligures  representing 
“The  Five  Senses,’’ 
which  supports  a  large 
shallow  basin.  The  orig¬ 
inal  is  placed  in  the 
garden  of  an  estate  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
and  a  replica  is  at 
Tcnatly,  N.  J.  Miss 
handell’s  studio  is  at 
Edgartown,  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  Mass.,  where 
she  is  at  present  work¬ 
ing  upon  the  design  for 
a  fence,  gate  and  lamps 
for  the  entrance  of  a 
clubhouse  in  New  York.  Perhaps  her  most  unique 
achievements  are  the  splendidly  carved  figure¬ 
heads  and  trailboards  for  two  pleasure  yachts 
which  cruise  in  Cape  Cod  waters. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  studios  to  visit  in 
New  York  is  that  of  Malvina  Hoffman,  who  has 
converted  a  brick  coach  house  in  East  Thirty- 
fifth  street  into  a  suite  of  studio  rooms.  She  is  at 
present  at  work  on  the  Robert  Bacon  memorial, 
reproduced  here,  which  will  be  placed  at  Harvard 
University.  The  group  represents  “Sacrifice,” 
with  the  figure  of  a  knight  lying  upon  a  cross, 
while  a  kneeling  woman  in  flowing  mourning  veil 
supports  his  head  upon  her  knees.  Her  hands  are 
extended,  expressing  the  idea  of  her  sacrifice  as 
well  as  that  of  the  soldier’s.  Her  two-figure 
group,  “Offrande,”  cut  in  marble  by  the  sculptor 
herself  (a  craft  she  learned  while  studying  with 
Rodin)  is  an  unusually  fine  work,  ft  was  exhib- 
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ited  in  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy,  being 
awarded  a  prize  on  each 
occasion.  Miss  Hoffman  is 
well-known  for  her  statuettes 
of  the  Russian  dancers,  Pav- 
lowa  and  Mordkin.  Visitors 
to  her  studio  may  see  a  fifty 
foot  frieze  in  low  relief  under 
way,  representing  all  the  im¬ 
portant  transitional  move¬ 
ments  of  these  two  in  the 
famous  “Bacchanale”  dance, 
a  work  which  the  sculptor  has 
done  with  infinite  pains.  To 
get  the  action  and  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  figures  cor¬ 
rectly  in  relief.  Miss  Hoff  man 
first  made  a  series  of  drawings 
and  then  miniature  statuette 
models  from  which  to  work. 
Her  life-size  bronze  called  “Russian  Bacchanale” 
was  purchased  for  the  Luxembourg  gardens.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  owns  her  “Pavlowa  Ga¬ 
votte”  and  her  “Head  of  a  Modern  Crusader,” 
a  statue  of  most  impressive  qualities.  She  was 
awarded  the  Julia  Shaw  memorial  prize  for  sculp¬ 
ture  at  the  National  Academy  in  1917,  also  a  first 
prize  in  Paris,  and  an  honorable  mention  for 
sculpture  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Harriet  Frlshmuth  has  imprisoned  the  charms 
of  her  favorite  dancer,  Desha,  in  numerous 
examples  of  her  work.  In  her  studio  in  SnifFin 
Court,  in  East  Thirty-sixth  street,  one  may  see 
her  “Joy  of  the  Waters”  fountain,  for  which  the 
dancer  posed,  a  spirited  figure  with  arms  raised 
in  glee  as  the  spray  of  the  water  leaps  in  the  air 
with  her.  The  “Globe  Sundial,”  which  has  been 
so  marked  that  when  properly  placed  it  will  record 
the  time  of  day  and  night  on  either  hemisphere, 
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is  one  of  the  artist’s  finest 
accomplishments.  Among 
her  smaller  bronzes  is  the 
exquisite  “Ecstasy”  which 
was  awarded  the  National 
Arts  Club  prize  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women 
Painters  and  Sculptors  in 
1919.  At  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  she  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention 
for  her  “Saki  Sundial,” 
illustrating  a  quotation 


Her  most  recent  group  of  young 
dancers,  in  the  more  modern  mode, 
called  “Allegresse,”  was  awarded  the 
sculpture  prize  at  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design  in  1920  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Detroit  Museum.  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  owns 
eleven  of  her  statuettes  and  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  thirteen.  The 
Aletropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has 
her  “Young  Mother,”  and  the 
Carnegie  Institute  her  “Girl  Danc¬ 
ing.”  Mrs.  Vonnoh,  who  \v'as  a 
pupil  of  Lorado  Taft  in  Chicago, 
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from  Omar  Khayyam.  Her  life-size  bronze,  “Joy 
of  the  Waters,”  is  at  the  Dayton  Museum  of  Art, 
her  “Morning,  Noon  and  Night” 
sundial  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and 
a  sundial  for  the  public  square  is 
at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh’s  small 
statuettes  expressing  the  appeal  of 
childhood,  the  charm  of  youth  and 
dignity  of  motherhood,  have  been 
well  known  to  a  large  public  since 
her  girlhood  days  when  she  first 
exhibited  at  the  World’s  Pair  at 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Vonnoh’s  present¬ 
ments  of  prettily  costumed  young 
girls  taking  their  dancing  steps  in 
easy  grace  are  of  a  style  in 
direct  contrast  to  that  of  the 
sculptors  who  are  de¬ 
picting  the  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  classical  dancers 
of  the  modern  stage. 


has  received  prizes  and  awards  at  many  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  this  country  as  well  as  the  bronze  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900.  She  has 
the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  three  women 
sculptors  who  enjoy  full  membership  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Design.  The 
other  two  are  Evelyn  Longman  Batch- 
elder  and  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt. 

Abastina  St.  Leger  Eberle  has 
also  specialized  in  studies  of  child 
life.  Por  a  time  she  lived  in  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York 
in  order  to  acquaint  herself 
with  types  hitherto  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disregarded.  She  used  to 
invite  children  to  play  in  her 
studio  while  she  observed  them 
from  an  adjoining  room, 
where  her  modeling  table 
and  clay  were  available. 
On  her  daily  marketing 
excursions  she  caught 
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glimpses  of  those  picturesque 
types  she  preserved  in  such 
works  as  “The  Rag  Picker,” 

“T he  Windy  D o o r s t e p,” 

“Roller  Skater”  and  “Little 
Mother.”  Perhaps  her  highest 
artistic  qualities  are  reached 
in  “The  Windy  Doorstep,” 
owned  by  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  a  classic  of  its  kind, 
simple  and  direct  and,  with  all 
its  action,  having  a  certain 
sculptural  repose.  It  was 
awarded  the  Helen  Foster 
Barnett  prize  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1910. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum 
purchased  “Roller  Skater”  and 
the  Detroit  Museum  owns 
“Hurdy  Gurdy,”  while  “Rag 
Time”  is  at  the  Toledo  Mu¬ 
seum.  Her  figure  of  the  veiled 
Salome  was  bought  by  an 
Italian  art  society  in  Venice. 

She  was  awarded  a  bronze 
medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Miss  Eberle  is  an  asso¬ 
ciate  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design. 

The  very  difficult  art  of 
modeling  portraits  in  low  relief 
and  the  making  of  medals  and 
medallions  has  been  conquered 
with  remarkable  success  by 
many  of  our  women  sculptors. 

Laura  Gardin  Frazer  is  one 
who  has  achieved  exceptional 
success  in  this  branch  as  well 
as  m  the  more  robust  work  in 
the  round.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  design  a  coin  for  any 
government,  having  been 
awarded  the  commission  lor 
the  Alabama  Gentennial  half- 
dollar  in  1921.  She  also  de¬ 
signed  the  war  medal  for  the  army  and  navy 
chaplains,  awarded  to  them  by  the  Federated 
Council  of  Churches.  Her  “Better  Babies” 
medal,  made  for  the  Woman  s  Home  Companion 
in  1914,  is  one  of  her  well  known  works  in  low 
relief.  The  “Irish  Setter  Club  Medal”  was  diffi¬ 
cult  of  execution  inasmuch  as  she  was  required 
to  make  a  composite  portrait  of  a  setter  with  all 
the  standard  championship  points  included.  The 
sculptor  followed  these  restrictions  so  faithfully 
that  she  was  made  a  member  of  the  club.  Mrs. 


Frazer  has  done  some  interest¬ 
ing  small  fountain  figures, 
notably  the  “Grape  Baby 
Fountain”  in  the  rose  garden, 
Delaware  Park,  Buffalo,  and 
the  “Goat  Baby  Fountain” 
lor  the  interior  of  the  Lock- 
moor  Country  Club  building 
at  Detroit.  Her  life-size  group 
ol  a  “Nymph  and  Satyr”  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 
won  the  Barnett  prize  at  the 
National  Academy  in  1916, 
and  the  Shaw  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  “Baby  Goat” 
in  1919.  She  is  now  at  work 
upon  a  finely  modeled  figure 
of  a  man,  above  life  size, 
called  “The  Man  Against  the 
Sky,”  suggested  by  the  poem 
of  that  name  by  Edwin  Arling¬ 
ton  Robinson. 

Another  sculptor  who  has 
specialized  in  portraiture  in 
relief  is  Frances  Grimes.  She 
has  also  executed  some  ex¬ 
quisitely  fine  portraits  in  the 
round  in  marble  of  infants 
and  older  children.  One  of  her 
best  known  works  is  the  large 
bas-relief  overmantel  at  the 
Washington  Irving  High 
School,  New  York,  the  central 
figure  showing  a  young  woman 
reading  to  two  girls  from 
Irving’s  “Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow”  with  the  quotation, 
beautifully  lettered,  “There 
was  enchantment  in  the  very 
air  that  blew  from  that  haunted 
place,  breathing  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  dreams  and  fancies.” 
Aliss  Grimes  was  awarded  the 
McMillin  prize  for  an  example 
of  her  work  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors  in  1916. 

Elsie  Ward  Hering  specializes  in  portraits  in 
low  relief  and  is  working  on  the  large  Isom  memo¬ 
rial  tablet  for  the  Portland,  Ore.,  City  Library. 
Mrs.  Hering  was  a  pupil  and,  for  a  number  of 
years,  assistant  to  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  and 
she  completed  several  of  his  works  after  his  death, 
including  the  George  F.  Baker  memorial  at  Ken- 
sico  Cemetery.  She  did  the  entire  work  of  the 
bas-relief  of  the  angels  at  the  back  of  the  seated 
Christ  and  has  the  honor  of  having  her  name 
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signed  with  that  of  Saint-Gaudens  on  the  monu¬ 
ment.  Before  Saint-Gaudens’  death  she  enlarged 
his  models  of  the  Daly,  Parnell  and  Hanna 
statues  and  she  also  did  the  work  of  enlarging 
the  seated  Lincoln,  now  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Hering  received  a  silver  medal  at  the 
Charleston  Exposition  and  a  bronze  medal  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  won  the  competition 
for  the  fountain  for  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance 
Union,  a  feature  at  the 
latter  exposition. 

Still  another  sculp¬ 
tor  who  has  done  ex¬ 
ceptional  work  in  bas- 
relief  is  Evelyn  Beatrice 
Longman  (Mrs.  Batch- 
chelder),  though  her 
w'ork  in  the  round  is 
even  better  known .  Her 
large  bronze  doors  for 
the  chapel  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  are  fine 
examples  of  this  branch 
of  her  art,  as  well  as  the 
beautifully  modeled 
doors  for  the  library  at 

Wellesley  College.  Evelyn  Longman’s  life-size 
statue  called  “The  Euture’’  won  the  Shaw 
prize  for  sculpture  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  in  1918.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  young 
girl  with  arm  and  hand  extended  as  though 
groping  her  way.  The  Ryle  memorial,  for  the 
Public  Eibrary,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  her 
important  works,  and  others  are  the  Allison  monu¬ 
ment,  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  the  Centennial 
monument  in  Chicago.  The  great  figure  of 
“Electricity,”  which  is  in  place  on  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  building  in  New  York,  is  a 
notable  creation  by  the  same  sculptor.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  owns  her  beautiful  little 
“Torso”  and  her  “Victory,”  while  the  Toledo 
Museum  also  owns  a  replica  of  the  “Victory.” 
Other  museums  in  which  her  sculpture  is  repre¬ 
sented  are  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  City  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis,  Cleveland  Aluseum  of  Art 
and  the  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis. 
Evelyn  Longman  was  the  first  woman  sculptor 
to  be  made  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  an  honor  bestowed  on  her  in  1919. 

Edith  Barretto  Parsons  has  a  wide  reputation 
for  her  fountain  figures  of  laughing  children  who 
gleefully  struggle  with  turtles,  ducks,  or  frogs. 
The  “Turtle  Baby”  and  the  “Duck  Baby”  foun¬ 
tains  received  much  favorable  comment  at  the 


Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Mrs.  Parsons’  little 
daughter  was  her  model  for  many  of  the  fountains, 
and  for  the  bird  bath  called  “The  Joy  Eountain.” 
The  figure  of  a  little  girl,  called  “Springtime,” 
with  a  lamb  gamboling  at  her  feet  while  she  plays 
on  Pan’s  pipes,  w’as  awarded  honorable  mention 
at  the  architectural  exhibition  held  in  New  York 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  1921. 

Animals  have  found  their  favor 
to-day,  as  of  old,  with  many  sculp¬ 
tors,  who  produce  serious  or  amus¬ 
ing  studies,  according  to  the  mood 
and  the  decorative  purpose. 
Grace  Mott  Johnson,  a 
pupil  of  Gutzon  Borglum 
and  Hermon  A.  MacNeil, 
has  made  a  considerable 
reputation  for  her  studies 
of  animal  life,  and  Matilda 
Browne  Van  Wyck,  well 
known  as  a  painter  of 
animals,  has  lately  pro¬ 
duced  some  admirable 
studies  in  bronze,  particu¬ 
larly  a  “Calf”  and  twm 
calves  asleep  called  “The 
Morning  Nap,”  as  well  as  interest¬ 
ing  studies  in  characteristic  poses 
of  other  members  of  the  barnyard  family. 

The  sculptor  of  animals  best  known, 
however,  is  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Kitson  in  Boston  and  later  of 
MacNeil  and  Borglum  in  New  York.  Her 
“Eion”  is  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  the  lawm  of  a  public 
school,  and  the  Carnegie  Institute  owns  her 
“Eighting  Elephants.”  Miss  Hyatt’s  most  cele¬ 
brated  work  is  her  eciuestnan  Jean  d’Arc,  which 
has  an  attractive  setting  on  Riverside  Drive  over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson.  There  are  twm  replicas  oi 
this  monument,  one,  presented  to  the  city  ot 
Blois,  Erance,  by  J.  Sanford  Saltus,  being  un¬ 
veiled  in  August,  1921.  The  other,  constituting  a 
war  memorial  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  dedicated 
in  September,  1921,  and,  besides  serving  as  a 
symbol  of  friendship  with  Erance  and  the  sacri¬ 
fices  made  by  the  men  of  Gloucester,  also  figures 
as  a  compliment  to  the  sculptor,  whose  summer 
studio  has  been  on  Cape  Ann  lor  many  years. 
Miss  Hyatt  wvas  decorated  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  wdth  the  Purple  Rosette  and  lately  w'as 
made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  She  has 
been  the  recipient  of  numerous  prizes  and  awards, 
among  them  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris 
Salon  in  1910.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  she 
was  awarded  a  bronze  medal,  and  a  silver  medal 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  She  became 
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an  Academician  a  few  months  ago,  having  been 
an  Associate  Member  of  the  National  Academy 
since  1916.  Her  “Diana”  was  awarded  the  Saltus 
medal  at  the  spring  exhibition  in  1922. 

Another  woman  sculptor  who  has  the  honor 
of  having  one  of  her  equestrian  statues  in  New 
York  is  Sally  James  Farnham,  whose  “Bolivar” 
was  unveiled  in  1921  in  Central  Park,  the  gift  of 
the  Venezuelan  government.  The  commission 
came  to  her  because  of  the  very  successful  “Frieze 
of  the  Discoverers”  which  she  did  for  the  board 
room  of  the  Pan-American  Building,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  commission  won  in  open  competition. 
Mrs.  Farnham  has  done  several  portrait  busts 
and  statues  for  South  Americans  as  a  result  of 
this  frieze,  among  them  two  busts  of  Marechal 
Sucre  and  one  of  Unanue  for  Peru,  and  a  bust  of 
Padre  Flidalgo,  a  hero  of  Mexico,  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Her  large  portfolio  of  photographs  is  a 
record  of  an  astonishing  amount  of  monumental 
sculpture  as  well  as  figures  and  busts,  among 
these  the  superb  “Soldiers  and  Sailors”  monu¬ 
ment  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.;  two  monuments  for 
the  cemetery  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  a  monument 
for  the  public  sejuare  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  won 
in  a  competition;  and  a  bas-relief  of  General 
Chaffee  on  horseback  which  has  been  placed  at 
Arlington  Cemetery  in  Washington. 

Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  has  modeled 
several  public  monuments,  one  of  the  most  not¬ 
able  being  that  for  the  victims  of  the  Titanic 
disaster.  Her  latest  group  to  be  unveiled  stands 
in  Mitchel  Square,  New  York,  and  was  dedicated 
on  Decoration  Day,  1922,  to  the  memory  of  the 
men  of  Washington  Heights  who  died  in  the  war. 
She  is  now  at  work  on  a  memorial  for  “Buffalo 
Bill”  for  Cody,  Wyo.  Her  “Aztec  Fountain”  in 
the  Pan-American  Building  at  Washington  is  a 
beautiful  adaptation  of  the  art  of  that  ancient 
race.  Mrs.  Whitney  was  awarded  the  National 
Arts  Club  prize  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Women 
Painters  and  Sculptors  in  1914,  and  a  bronze 
medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Marie  Apel,  a  young  Englishwoman  who  has 
resided  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
collaborated  with  architects  in  executing  monu¬ 
ments  of  considerable  proportions  as  well  as 
making  sympathetic  portrait  busts  and  statuettes 
of  sensitive  refinement.  She  designed  and  mod¬ 
eled  the  three  stone  eagles  whieh  form  the  decora¬ 
tive  ornament  at  the  top  of  the  war  memorial  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  unveiled  in  October,  1921. 
Her  life  size  portrait  statue  of  Chin  Gee  Flee, 
president  of  a  Chinese  railway,  which  was  exhib¬ 
ited  last  year  in  New  York,  is  now  in  the  city  of 
Hong  Kong,  used  as  a  feature  in  the  decoration 


of  the  railway  station  for  which  it  was  designed. 

One  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  the 
sympathetic  collaboration  of  architecture  and 
sculptural  adornment  is  to  be  found  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  in  Central 
Park  West,  at  Sixty-fourth  street.  New  York. 
The  deeply  cut  relief  in  the  tympanum  above  the 
entrance  to  the  lecture  hall  was  designed  and 
executed  in  situ  by  Estelle  Rumbold-Kohn. 
The  composition  includes  half  length  figures 
representing  friendship  and  brotherly  interest 
which  have  a  group  arrangement  and  movement 
that  is  excellent.  The  problem  of  creating  the 
right  amount  of  light  and  shade  to  balance  with 
the  facade  of  the  building  is  managed  so  that  this 
ornamental  feature  takes  its  place  naturally  in 
the  whole.  It  required  three  months  of  carving 
upon  a  scaffold  to  complete  this  work.  Mrs. 
Rumbold-Kohn  is  one  of  the  few  women  who 
have  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  carving 
directly  in  stone.  The  same  artist  has  carved 
from  wood  two  twelve  foot  groups  for  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  this  building  which  are  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  As  there  were  no  pieces  of  solid  oak 
large  enough  from  which  to  carve  the  groups, 
they  had  to  be  constructed.  Logs  of  oak  were  cut 
and  joined  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  grain  of  the  pieces  followed  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  modeling  of  the  planes  of  the  figures. 
In  the  group  called  “Fraternity,”  illustrated  here, 
one  figure  in  long  robes  advances  with  a  staff; 
even  this  staff  was  composed  of  a  number  of 
pieces  in  order  that  the  lines  and  curves  might 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  composition. 
The  group  is  placed  high  on  a  side  wall  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  arch  at  the  juncture  of  the  bal¬ 
cony  with  the  walls.  In  the  second  group,  “Trans¬ 
mission  of  Knowledge,”  a  mother  is  holding  a 
child,  while  a  sage  is  attempting  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  child.  These  groups  are  Gothic 
in  spirit;  there  is  an  arbitrary  elongation  of  the 
figures  to  make  them  serve  their  decorative  pur¬ 
pose.  Mrs.  Rumbold-Kohn’s  work  in  carved 
wood  and  stone  is  so  sympathetically  co-ordinated 
with  the  work  of  the  architects  that  it  creates 
the  desire  to  see  more  of  that  kind  of  sculptural 
ornamentation  in  our  buildings.  She  is  one  of 
that  talented  group  of  young  women  who  studied 
with  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  at  the  Art  Students’ 
League,  many  of  whom  have  made  names  for 
themselves  in  their  chosen  held. 

Another  of  this  group  is  Lucy  Perkins  Ripley, 
whose  achievements  were  noticed  at  length  in  the 
March  number  of  International  Studio.  This 
artist  departs  from  the  conventional  to  a  great 
extent  and  is  highly  individual.  Some  of  her 
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“the  frog  fountain”  in  bronze,  above,  and  at  right  “a  girl 

WITH  A  FISH,”  both  BY  JANET  SCUDDER 


AT  left:  “the  future,” 

A  MARBLE  FIGURE  BY 
EVELYN  BEATRICE  LONG¬ 
MAN,  N.  A. 


AT  right:  “child  AND 
FROG,”  A  BRONZE  FIGURE 
BY  JANET  SCUDDER 


“despair”  a  marble  bust  by 

MRS.  HARRY  PAYNE  WHITNEY 


above:  “chinoise’’ 

BY  MRS.  HARRY  PAYNE  WHITNEY 


AT  LEET:  “a  SPANISH  PEASANT*’ 
BY  MRS.  HARRY  PAYNE  WHITNEY 
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work  might  be  said  to  be  Buddhistic-Chinese  in 
style,  like  the  “Inner  Voice”  which  won  the 
Barnett  prize  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors 
in  1919.  It  has  a  calm  repose  that  is  restful,  yet 
there  is  movement  in  the  backward  line  of  the 
draperies  of  the  skirt.  The  arms  are  slightly  ex¬ 
tended  at  the  sides,  one  hand  seeming  to  invoke 
outer  forces  while  the  other  seeks  to  repel  them. 
The  upturned  face  and  closed  eyes  give  an  im¬ 
pression  of  deep  meditation.  Her  reclining  figure 
called  “Dawn,”  cast  in  lead  and  mounted  upon 
an  old  gray-green  stone,  also  shows  a  Chinese 
influence  in  the  slanting  eyes  of  the  female  figure, 
and  the  peculiar  lines  of  the  folds  of  the  garment. 


THE  SACRIFICE 
A  GROUP  FOR  THE 
ROBERT  BACON 
MEMORIAL  AT 
HARVARD  UNIVER¬ 
SITY,  BY 

MALVINA  HOFFMAN 


which  is  drawn  around  her.  The  feet  and  legs 
are  bound,  like  a  mummy’s.  One  feels  that  a 
symbolism  is  intended,  a  stirring,  an  awakening 
of  consciousness,  or,  if  in  direct  reference  to  the 
Chinese  nation,  the  growing  realization  of  power. 
Mrs.  Ripley’s  work  has  in  turn  been  influenced 
by  the  Orient  and  the  Renaissance.  Her  “Boy 
with  a  Fish”  fountain,  one  of  her  earliest  works, 
is  distinctly  Italian,  as  is  the  small  Della  Robbia 
like  figure  called  “Contemplation.”  The  “Seated 
Woman”  has  a  monumental  austerity  that  has 
borrowed  something  from  the  Greek  and  some¬ 
thing  from  the  Egyptian  masters  of  line  and  form. 
Mrs.  Ripley’s  work  has  a  native  quality  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  unity  which  is  distinctly  satisfying. 
It  is  full  of  significance  and  freedom  and  though 
not  “finished”  in  the  old  sense,  yet  there  are  no 
loose  ends  to  disturb  the  impression  as  a  whole. 
Though  her  style  shows  an  oriental  influence  to  a 
marked  degree,  it  is  nevertheless  entirely  her  own. 

This  group  of  twenty  women  sculptors  by  no 
means  includes  all  who  are  doing  significant  work 
to-day;  the  arbitrary  limitations  of  magazine 
space  unfortunately  make  an  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  impossible.  Their  complete 
number  is  large  indeed,  and  a  full  record  of  their 
achievements  makes  it  seem  self-evident  that 
this  is  a  field  in  which  women  are  more  than 


holding  their  own.  No  more  fitting  example  in 
support  of  this  point  of  view  could  be  chosen  than 
“The  Sacrifice”  by  Malvina  Hoffman,  reproduced 
on  this  page.  In  this  group  the  sculptor  has 
achieved  a  work  of  art  which,  independent  of  its 
sentimental  or  associational  interest,  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  esthetic  merit.  That,  in  addition,  it  speaks 
eloquently  of  a  great  sorrow  born  with  high  cour¬ 
age  and  noble  pride,  gives  it  place  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  sincere  memorials  that  war  and  its 
sacrifice  have  brought  into  being.  The  group  was 
presented  to  Harvard  University  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Bacon  in  honor  of  her  husband  and  in  memory  of 
the  other  Harvard  men  killed  in  the  w'ar.  An  ap¬ 
preciative  study  of  this  group,  and  of  the  other 
sculptures  reproduced  as  illustrations  to  this  brief 
review,  will  show  beyond  question  that  the  work 
of  America’s  women  sculptors  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  field  or  character  of  expression.  They  arc 
producing  works  of  art  that  do  not  depend  for 
their  importance  on  their  literary  or  illustrative 
qualities,  however  excellent  these  may  be,  but  are 
inherently  expressive  of  formal  beauty  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  Their  high  standing  as  artists  is  un¬ 
questioned.  They  have  attained  wide  recognition. 
It  only  remains  for  the  appreciative  world  to 
grant  to  the  w'ork  of  these  sculptors  the  full 
measure  of  recognition  whicli  it  so  greatly  merits. 
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HE  artist  is  the  father 
of  the  alphabet.  Writ¬ 
ing,  as  we  know  it, 
evolved  from  the  rude  pic¬ 
tures  made  by  pre-historic 
draughtsmen.  The  scribes 
of  ancient  days  had  of 
necessity  to  be  artists.  The 
power  of  man  to  communicate  with  his  fellows 
grew  at  the  same  rate  that  these  artist-scribes  in¬ 
creased  their  facility  for  drawing.  They  learned 
to  make  recognizable  pictures  of  boats,  weapons, 
implements,  possessions  of  all  sorts,  the  plants 
and  cereals  in  which  their  agricultural  interests 
centered,  the  animals  they  had — so  that  their 
pictographs  present 
to  us,  even  though 
untranslated  in  a 
strict  sense,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  past. 

But  the  artist’s 
hand  was  not  the 
only  one  in  the 
making  of  the 
alphabet.  He 
created,  and  gave 
the  fruits  of  his 
creation  to  his  fel¬ 
lows  for  their  use. 

Copying  leads  to 
conventionalization,  and  when  he  found  his  pic¬ 
ture-symbols  becoming  simplified  he  lost  inter¬ 
est.  His  fancy  centered  around  the  pictorial  for 
its  own  sake,  and  not  in  the  alphabet-to-be.  So 
he  went  on  his  way  to  other  and  broader  fields 
while  the  rest  of  his  people  set  to  work  to  use  the 
very  convenient  forms  he  had  evolved.  In  the 
process  of  copying  changes  took  place.  In  the 
haste  of  writing,  a  part  was  substituted  for  the 
whole,  angles  resolved  themselves  into  curves, 
and  in  time  a  script  was  born. 

Perhaps  nowhere  on  earth  can  the  growth  of 
writing  be  studied  so  well  as  in  Crete.  The  records 
of  pre-historic  man  are  there,  not  far  under  the 
earth’s  surface,  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  At  Knossos — the  principal  city  of  this 
ancient  race — the  earth  seventeen  feet  deep  con¬ 
tains  stratified  layers  of  anticjuity  that  cover 
twenty-two  hundred  years  of  a  pre-historic  civili¬ 
zation,  and  underneath,  twenty-six  feet  more 
embrace  the  relics  of  the  Neolithic  age.  The  very 
latest  boundaries  of  this  Cretan  culture,  about 


1200  B.  C.,  antedate  by 
many  centuries  the  rise  of 
the  barbarians  on  the  main¬ 
land  to  their  position  as  the 
Greeks  of  the  Age  of  Per¬ 
icles.  Buried  among  the 
ruins  of  the  great  palace  at 
Knossos,  whose  unearthing 
is  described  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  in  his  “Palace 
of  Knossos,’’  there  have  been  found  clay  tablets, 
sealstones,  and  pottery  which  have  embalmed 
for  us  a  system  of  writing  that  died  before  history 
began.  The  work  of  the  ancient  artist  is  there  in 
the  first  rude  pictographs  of  the  Neolithic  age 
and  also  in  the  more  developed  forms  in  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of 
Minoan  civilization 
proper.  During  the 
long  centuries  be¬ 
tween  3400  and 
1850  B.  C.  the 
hieroglyphic 
system  grew  up, 
and  toward  the  end 
of  the  era  it  reached 
a  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection,  embracing 
about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  sym¬ 
bols.  The  same  in¬ 
dividual  signs  and 
the  same  combinations  of  signs  appear  on  the 
clay  tablets  and  on  the  sealstones — those  small 
engraved  gems  that  were  so  precious  to  their 
owners  in  antiquity  since  impressions  from  them 
served  as  signatures.  The  sealstones,  buried  for 
long  centuries,  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
furnishing  the  modern  archaeologist  with  the 
antecedents  of  the  script. 

There  is  at  present  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  a  loan  collection  of  Cretan  sealstones 
which  have  been  won  from  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  island  with  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  sealstones,  which  to  the  ancients  had 
a  very  practical  use,  are  thought  to  have  talis- 
manic  properties  by  the  peasants  who  find  them 
in  their  fields  to-day.  Often  they  will  not  part 
with  the  stones  at  any  price.  But  the  persistent 
archaeologist  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
these  small  gems  for  they  are  invaluable  in  show¬ 
ing  the  derivation  of  the  script.  There  is  also  in 
the  collection  a  later  group  of  stones  which  have 
purely  naturalistic  designs,  many  of  them  of 
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great  beauty,  but  these 
belong  to  the  later 
period  of  Minoan  civili¬ 
zation,  when  the  hiero¬ 
glyphs  were  no  longer 
used,  and  have  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  writing. 

Because  the  forms 
were  carefully  engraved 
on  the  stones,  they 
were  more  intelligible 
than  the  more  hastily 
scratched  versions  of 
the  same  signs  on  the 
clay  tablets.  Chart  No.  3  show’s  the  difference  in 
the  two  versions  of  a  few  sign  groups.  The  upper 
row  illustrates  their  careful  working  out  on  the 
seals,  the  lower  their  more  hasty  incision  on 
tablets.  Here  we  have  an  actual  glimpse  of  the 
process  by  which  a  script  came  into  being.  Sim¬ 
plification  is  already  at  work,  and  from  the  lower 
row  it  is  not  far  to  the  script  proper.  Chart  No.  4 
shows  the  same  transition  carried  a  step  farther. 
In  this,  the  first  column  shows  the  hieroglyphic 
form  of  three  signs  and  the  two  others  represent 
the  linear  versions  which  grew  out  of  them.  The 
script  comes  into  view  a  little  before  1600  B.  C. 
and  the  initial  form  persisted  down  to  the  final 
period  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  although  at 
Knossos  a  second  form  was  employed  during  the 
last  century  of  the  Minoan  age  of  glory,  the  thir¬ 
teenth  before  the  Christian  era.  The  early  form 
appears  in  Chart  No.  2,  which  is  copied  from  a 
reproduction  in  Evans’  “Scripta  Minoa.”  This 
was  inscribed  in  a  cup,  probably  with  a  reed  pen 
or  brush,  and  was  made  not  long  before  1600  B.  C., 
when  this  script  first  came  into  view.  The  later 
form,  illustrated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
in  Chart  No.  i,  appears  on  several  thousand  clay 
tablets  found  at  Knossos.  Almost  all  of  these 
seem  to  be  business  records,  dealing  with  horses, 
ehariots,  ingots,  stores 
of  grain  or  flocks  and 
herds.  This  particular 
example  relates  to 
chariot  wheels.  In  the 
store  rooms  of  the 
palace  there  are  also  a 
number  of  clay  sealings 
which  attest  to  the 
loss  of  many  documents 
that  have  crumbled  to 
dust.  It  is  evident  that 
all  legal  and  business 
proceedings  were  highly 


systematized,  which  argues  the  attainment  by  the 
Minoan  race  of  a  definite  degree  of  civilization. 

Until  1893,  when  Evans  announced  his  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  Hellenic  Society,  it  was  not  known 
that  a  system  of  writing  existed  in  the  West  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Egyptians  were  inditing 
their  records  on  temples  and  tombs  and  the 
Babylonians  were  inscribing  their  cuneiform 
script  with  a  stylus  on  clay  and  metal  tablets. 
The  discovery  was  something  of  a  vindication  of 
the  West,  proving  that  culture  was  not  confined 
to  the  Orient.  This  first  system  of  European 
writing  is  not  a  copy  of  any  other  system,  although 
some  of  its  signs  show  influences  from  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt.  But  the  insular  position  of  the  race 
saved  it  from  servitude  and  consequent  forced 
imitation.  There  is  an  admirable  striving  after 
clarity  evident  in  the  division  into  paragraphs 
and  sentences.  The  characters  are  upright,  read 
from  left  to  right,  and  are  quite  European  in 
appearance.  So  far,  it  is  untranslated  in  all  of  the 
three  forms,  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  script.  The  numerals  alone  have  been 
deciphered,  a  system  of  straight  lines,  dots  and 
circles  which  expressed  units  and  fractions. 

While  we  are  waiting  fo*'  some  “Rosetta  Stone’’ 
to  be  discoverea  for  Crete,  it  is  far  from  unprofit- 
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able  to  study  all  three  forms 
of  writing — tlie  hieroglyphs 
particularly.  The  later  system 
shows  us  the  antecedents  of 
the  script  and  also  pictures 
the  material  obiects  which 
suggested  them,  so  that  they 
tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
life  of  the  day.  The  hiero¬ 
glyphs  fall  into  eleven  divi¬ 
sions,  according  to  derivation, 
which  Evans  names  in  his 
“Scripta  Minoa.”  Some  rep¬ 
resent  arms  and  implements, 
others  utensils,  still  others 
marine  obiects,  and  so  on. 

Illustrated  in  Chart  No.  5. 

Only  one  example  of  each  class 
is  given  on  the  chart.  The 
silphium,  that  extinct  plant 
wdiich  the  ancients  prized  for 
both  culinary  and  medicinal 
use,  is  the  third  sign  Irom  the 
bottom.  It  was  evidently  of 
great  value  for  the  sign  appears 
in  what  seem  to  be  official  titles. 

The  saffron  flower  appears 
frecjuently  —  no  doubt  they 
employed  it  in  dyeing.  The 
olive  spray  is  associated  with 
the  ship  sign — suggesting  export.  It  was  no 
doubt  this  commodity  that  brought  the  Cretans 
a  substantial  revenue  from  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  ship  sign  itself  comes  into  great 
prominence  about  2100  B.  C.,  the  end  of  the  first 
era  of  their  history,  intimating  that  the  early 
stages  of  their  civilization  were  over  and  that 
they  had  learned  to  build  boats  in  which  longer 
and  more  frequent  iourneys  could  be  made. 
The  tools  of  these  people  also  appear  m  their 
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pictographs  —  the  mason’s 
trowel,  and  the  adze  being 
frequently  seen.  An  interest 
m  music  is  affirmed  by  the 
stringed  lyre.  Their  domestic 
animals  w'ere  evidently  the 
cat,  Molossian  hound,  swdne, 
sheep,  and  long  horned  and 
short  horned  oxen.  Figs  and 
cereals  were  among  their  agri¬ 
cultural  interests.  The  bee 
sign  is  a  prominent  one,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  that, 
according  to  legend,  the  Cretan 
Zeus,  who  w'as  born  on  the 
island  m  the  Dictean  Cave,  was 
nourished  by  Amaltheia  and 
Melissa,  who  were  personifica¬ 
tions  of  the  goat  and  the  bee. 

The  double  axe  sign,  the 
third  from  the  top  on  the 
chart,  had  great  religious  sig¬ 
nificance.  In  fact  it  was  the 
most  important  religious  sym¬ 
bol,  and  the  axe  as  a  cult 
object  figured  in  the  worship 
of  the  two  deities,  Rhea,  the 
great  Nature-Mother,  and  her 
son,  the  Cretan  Zeus.  This 
sign  is  seen  again  and  again 
on  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Knossos,  which  was 
a  sanctuary  as  well  as  a  royal  residence. 

The  “palace  sign,”  the  fourth  from  the  top  on 
Chart  No.  5,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  with  whom  the  Cretans  were  no  doubt 
ethnically  related,  and  with  whom  they  held  com¬ 
munication  from  an  early  period  in  their  history. 
The  palace  sign  is  associated  with  the  bee  sign 
on  the  seals — and  the  bee  was  also  an  Egyptian 
symbol  of  royalty.  Other  witnesses  of  Egyptian 
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and  Cretan  intercourse  are  many.  There  have 
been  found  ivory  bead  seals  in  Cretan  tombs 
which  show  the  influence  of  Egypt  in  the  Vlth 
Dynasty, while  manyscarabs  ofthe XI Ith Dynasty 
are  found  in  Crete.  The  faience  and  inlays  made 
at  Knossos  were  similar  to  Vlth  Dynasty  Egyp¬ 
tian  torms,  while  Cretan  vases  are  like  the  first 
stone  bowls  of  syenite  and  diorite  made  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  On  the 
other  hand  the  polychrome 
ware  of  the  Cretans  was 
highly  esteemed  along  the 
Nile  and  by  the  time  of 
Sesostris  was  imported  into 
Egypt  in  quantities. 

Another  interesting  sign 
is  the  spider,  which  did  not 
occur  in  Greek  signs,  although 
it  did  among  those  of  the 
Lydians  in  Asia  Minor,  argu¬ 
ing  a  relation  with  that 
people.  The  spider  on  the 
seals  of  Crete  may  have 
meant  the  possession  of 
looms,  since,  according  to 
the  legend  of  Arachne,  the 
spider  seemed  to  represent 
the  textile  art. 

This  much  we  have 
learned  from  the  untrans¬ 
lated  writing  of  the  Cretans. 

For  the  rest,  the  remains 
themselves  say  much,  and  it 
is  strange  that  at  every  turn 
the  modern  archaeologist  is 
being  reminded  of  the  ancient 
myths.  There  is  the  story  of 
the  minataur,  for  instance, 
the  monster  kept  by  Minos, 
to  whom  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  send  their 
youths  and  maidens  to  be  devoured.  By  way  of 
confirmation  of  the  story,  there  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Knossos 
pictures  of  the  bull  ring  in  whose  events  both 
boys  and  girls  took  part — no  doubt  captives 
trained  for  the  purpose.  Then  there  were  accounts 
of  the  marvelous  palace  itself,  which  the  skilled 
craftsman,  Daedalus,  built.  From  the  extent  to 
which  these  people  understood  sanitary  and 
hydraulic  engineering,  it  is  evident  that  Daedalus 
stands  for  an  accomplished  group  of  architects 
and  engineers.  Some  of  their  achievements  left 
the  Egyptians  far  behind.  Of  “Minos”  we  hear 
so  much  wherever  the  early  Cretan  race  is  men¬ 
tioned,  that  Evans  suggests  the  word  may  have 
been  used  in  a  dynastic  sense,  like  “Pharaoh”  or 


“Caesar.”  Greek  myth  records  him  as  a  “de¬ 
stroyer”  and  yet  the  civilization  built  up  under 
these  priest-kings  suggests  instead  the  rule  of 
wise  and  far-seeing  sovereigns.  According  to 
legend,  Minos  was  the  son  of  the  Cretan  Zeus  and 
received  from  that  deity  a  code  of  law.  That  these 
people  had  a  highly  developed  legal  system  is 
evident  from  the  great  monument  of  Gortyna,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1884  by  Halbherr 
and  Fabricius  which  is  the 
most  important  record  of  law 
in  the  Greek  world.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  at  Sparta  were 
copied  from  the  earlier  Gre¬ 
ta  n  system.  At  any  rate,  the 
invading  Dorians  and  Ach- 
aeans  were  not  slow  to  see 
the  advantages  of  the  laws 
they  found  operating  on  the 
island.  These  newcomers  also 
appreciated  the  power  in  the 
name  ol  Minos  and,  by  w'ay 
ol  establishing  their  chiefs 
more  lirmly  in  the  popular 
imagination,  claimed  descent 
for  them  from  the  great 
priest-kmg.  Because  of  the 
frecpiency  with  which  the 
word  Minos  appears,  Evans 
has  given  to  this  civilization 
the  name  “Minoan.”  In  the 
absence  of  all  written  history, 
the  story  of  this  ancient  peo¬ 
ple  has  been  preserved  to  a 
remarkable  extent  by  their 
masons  and  builders,  their 
pottery  makers,  their  engrav¬ 
ers  and  metal  workers — in 
other  words,  their  artists  and  craftsmen.  It  is  only 
a  proof  of  how  great  a  part  of  all  human  achieve¬ 
ment  is  summed  up  in  man’s  expression  through 
art.  It  is  in  his  art  that  he  leaves  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  significant  expression  of  himself.  In  the 
evolution  of  writing  the  artist’s  hand  was  the 
source  of  all  written  symbols.  No  doubt  he  w'as 
only  obeying  the  law  of  his  nature  when  he  drew 
the  pictures  that  were  seized  upon  as  the  basis 
for  writing,  but  his  contribution  to  the  culture  ol 
his  people  and  to  our  knowfledge  ol  their  culture 
w'as  none  the  less  valuable  because  it  was  uninten¬ 
tional.  He  did  more  than  create  a  form  of  writing 
for  his  race.  He  left  a  ’■ecord,  all  the  more  com¬ 
plete  because  it  is  so  largely  pictorial,  of  the 
lives  of  his  people  lor  another  race  to  read  when 
his  own  had  for  centuries  been  forgotten. 
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CUB  reporters  are  told,  by  those  who  bother 
to  tell  them  anything,  that  they  should  write 
stories  as  though  they  expected,  with  them, 
to  sell  an  important  mercantile  article  wdthin  a 
limited  advertising  space.  This  should  be  said 
more  often  to  painters,  and  especially  to  those 
who  spread  a  very  meagre  substance  over  a  very 
large  area.  These  are  painters,  for  the  most  part, 
of  exhibition  pictures,  men  who  play  safe,  sophis¬ 
ticated  men  perhaps,  who  feel  that  when  their 
canvases  fail  in  everything  else  size  will  be  seized 
upon  and  a  notice  not  lost.  They  are  somewhat 
like  actors  in  the  stress  they  place  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  press.  It  does  not  matter  to  them 
that  the  press  is  largelj'-  in  the  hands  of  writers 
who  became  art  critics  by  accident.  They  must 
be  mentioned.  Indeed,  while  it  may  be  said  with 
an  appearance  of  justice  that  the  press  made 
Cezanne  it  can  also  be  shown  that  it  took  a  very 
long  time  to  unmake  Bouguereau  and  that  it  has 
not  yet,  to  come  to  this  country,  succeeded  in 
puncturing  the  vogue  for  the  works  of  the  late 
J.  Francis  Murphy. 

Indeed,  the  pots  of  the  pot-boilers  continue  to 
be  active  with  or  without  a  press.  This  may  not 
be  so  true  of  dramatic  and  music  and  literary 
critics.  However,  Harold  Bell  Wright  sells  very 
well  and  Lucia  is  still  being  presented.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  critics  of  one  art  and  another  are 
not  read  by  the  people  for  w'hom  the  pot-boiler 
is  born.  The  vogue  for  Bouguereau  died  of  its 
own  volition.  The  critics  were  powerless  against 
it.  The  vogue  for  Cezanne,  which  begins  to  be  on 
the  wane  even  now,  exists  among  readers  of  critics, 
a  scattered  few,  who  buy  things  they  should  like 
rather  than  those  they  do  like.  These  are  the 
fashionable  people  whose  changes  of  furniture, 
clothes  and  pictures  are  done  with  one  gesture. 
Their  taste  is  a  coat  changed  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  barometer  and  a  tailor.  They  are  met,  perhaps 
particularly,  among  people  whose  social  back¬ 
grounds  are  kept  in  view  by  a  wobbling  set  of 
frail  sticks.  But  they  are  important  nevertheless. 
They  are  important  because  they  are  restless. 
Without  them  men  might  sit  back  in  a  self¬ 
content  given  the  ugly  countenance  of  smugness. 
They  are  terriers  fretting  bears.  But  this  is 
something  that  should  be  analyzed  much  more 
thoroughly  than  I  am  able  or  willing  to  do. 

^ 

The  effect  these  people  have  had  upon  the 


loftiness  of  the  pedestal  accorded  Cezanne  is 
tremendous  and  ludicrous  at  once.  That  French 
master  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  voice 
giving  expression  to  the  modern  desire  for  organ¬ 
ization.  Indeed,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
separate  his  work  from  socialism,  communism, 
trade  unions  and  trusts.  The  get-together  weeks 
with  which  New  York  is  so  sorely  afflicted  are  a 
caricature  of  his  spirit.  But  his  is  rather  the 
sturdy  voice  of  the  people,  sturdy  though  gauche 
in  language  and  exceedingly  errant  in  fluency. 
Summed  up,  it  is  aggressive  but  without  natural 
grace.  There  is  something  of  the  snarl  in  it.  For 
the  voice  of  the  laborer  demanding  his  rights, 
finally,  from  the  employer  before  whom  he  has 
groveled  for  centuries  could  not  be  easy.  It 
must  be  combative.  The  possibility  of  politeness 
has  been  lost  in  time.  Cezanne  demands  like  a 
master  with  the  growl  of  a  slave.  He  valiantly  or 
doggedly  keeps  his  hat  on  in  the  parlor.  His 
grand  manner  is  full  of  stutters.  (Compare  him 
with  Rubens.)  It  belongs  to  a  gigantic  underdog 
whose  sudden  realization  of  strength  is  mixed  with 
an  old  fear.  That  realization,  with  the  feeling  of 
inferiority  bred  by  it,  must  make  for  bitterness. 
This  is  not  said  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  the 
real  importance  of  Cezanne.  The  classifiers  were 
forced  to  build  a  new  niche  for  him.  It  is  a  niche 
of  tremendous  importance  but  not  of  greater 
importance  than  any  other  ever  made.  His  is  on 
the  other  side  of  Rubens’  slate.  They  are  both 
solid  men,  but  one  of  them  is  free  and  the  other 
constantly  tortured. 

But  the  reason  for  the  social  success  of  the 
Fleming  is  much  more  easily  reached.  He  re¬ 
turned  from  a  morning’s  ride  and  painted  or 
directed  the  painting  of  several  life  size  figures. 
He  was  a  diplomat  at  some  spare  moments  and 
a  social  lion  at  others.  He  was  a  collector  of  no 
mean  taste.  Cezanne  posed  Vollard,  his  patron, 
on  a  box  where  the  slightest  movement  would 
topple  him  four  or  five  feet  to  the  floor.  He 
required  that  he  remain  rigidly  still.  He  painted 
from  paper  flowers  because  natural  ones  faded  too 
quickly.  He  owned  very  few  friends.  He  was 
wdthout  a  particle  of  urbanity.  Gertrude  Stein’s 
ambition  is  to  have  a  poem  accepted  by  a  popular 
magazine.  Cezanne’s  ambition  was  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Fran^ais.  The 
stutterer  wanted  to  parade  with  the  sophisticated 
past  masters  of  language.  How  he  must  have 
envied  their  glibness.  His  speeches,  which 
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eventually  became  masterpieces  of  organization, 
cost  him  an  enormous  expenditure  of  energy,  a 
concentration  which,  at  its  lightest,  was  terrific. 

The  fashionable  collectors  who  have  placed 
Cezanne  on  a  pedestal  reaching  to  the  clouds  do 
everything  lightly.  It  must  be  that  the  clouds 
of  his  lofty  place  befog  their  vision  for  they  and 
this  giant  hold  little  in  common.  They  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  very  tall  fence,  a  class  fence. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Cezanne  is  without 
moments  ol  great  beauty.  But  his  beauty  is 
rarely  gracious,  rarely  an  easy  thing  sw'ept  in  with 
urbane  manners.  It  is  a  beauty  put  together  piece 
by  piece  like  the  fortunes  of  misers,  a  thing  built 
of  main  force  with  many  coincident  privations, 
the  push  of  a  soul  demanding  an  explanation  of 
itself  from  an  uncouth  biographer.  Cezanne  might 
be  the  Bunyan  of  this  unreligious  period.  Inspira¬ 
tion  has  given  mastery  to  more  than  one  bungler, 
or  voice  and  even  beauty  to  bungling.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  Bunyan  or  Cezanne  gracing 
an  eighteenth  century  drawing  room  or  any  room 
which  might  hold  a  feather  fan  as  a  symbol  of 


beauty.  Cezanne  is  apart  from  every  kind  of 
sophistication.  To  society  he  can  only  be  a  voice 
out  of  the  wilderness.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  is  not  a  social  point  in  his  favor.  Sophistica¬ 
tion  often  seeks  relaxation  in  its  counterpart. 
In  that  case  the  forceful  Frenchman  might  be 
brought  in  as  a  curiosity  or  as  a  tonic,  even  though 
there  are  over-wise  laughs  continually  lifted 
against  the  efhcacy  of  tonics.  In  any  case  if  you 
can  imagine  Cezanne  hung  on  a  gold  wall  as  a 
tonic  this  note  is  pointless. 

<^  •#>  <@> 

We  might  in  this  place  return  to  the  press  and 
artists,  as  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this 
departmental  cfl’usion.  But  this  would  be  merely 
a  technical  string  used  to  tie  up  a  bundle.  There 
are  many  of  these  in  painting  and  writing.  1  hey 
are,  indeed,  numberless  in  all  fields  ol  endeavor. 
Think  of  those  used  by  actors  in  getting  off  stage 
or  of  the  arc  of  a  sentence  from  capital  letter  to 
period,  d  hese  things  are  somersaults  whose 
revolutions  bring  us  back  on  our  feet  in  the 
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original  position.  Perhaps  the  sense  ol  being 
brought  baek  to  our  feet  is  equivalent  to  the  so 
rigorously  demanded  happy  ending.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  ol  painting  there  are  a  great  many  examples 
of  the  somersault  method  and  in  some  instances, 
not  isolated  by  any  means,  there  are  whole 
schools  of  it.  The  “picturesque”  schools  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  very  good  examples  for 
this  place.  In  France  the  Barbizon  painters  whose 
pictures  are  definitely  concluded  within  the  limits 
of  one  canvas  may  be  thought  of  first.  The  plein- 
airists  make  a  fine  contrast  to  them.  These  men 
do  pieces  of  nature,  snapshots  of  a  strip  of  nature 
that  begins  beyond  one  side  of  the  picture  and 
ends  beyond  the  other  side.  All  the  truly  Barbizon 
pictures  resemble  circles  in  that  each  one  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itsell,  giving  no  suggestion  of  anything 
before  or  after.  The  mistake  of  Impressionists, 
if  it  is  one,  lies  in  that  each  of  their  pictures  gives 
but  one  aspect  of  nature  and  but  one  aspect  of  the 
painter  himself.  In  order  to  know  an  Impression¬ 
ist  well  it  is  necessary  to  be  accjuainted  with  a 
great  many  of  his  pictures.  But  one  picture  will 
generally  prove  a  very  fair  introduction  to  almost 
any  one  of  the  old  masters.  There  is  no  effort  in 
this  to  reproduce  a  mere  momentary  thing. 

However,  a  great  deal  of  art,  like  a  great  deal 
of  thought  in  every  direction,  is  the  product  of  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  a  reaction  against  an  existing 
order.  Some  chap  on  the  other  side  of  a  net  bats 
a  ball  and  we  must  send  it  back.  This  might  be 
the  result  of  a  subconscious  desire  to  keep  a  thing. 


on  the  way  to  inanition, 
alive.  The  snapshots  of  the 
Impressionists  sent  the  Bar¬ 
bizon  ball  back.  The  Bar¬ 
bizon  men  were  tired  or  had 
passed  on  because  now  we 
find  that  the  Impressionist 
ball  is  being  returned  by  a 
new  set  of  champions, 
d  hese  have  learned,  while 
remaining  on  the  Barbizon 
side  of  the  net,  a  new  set  of 
twists  from  the  Impression¬ 
ists.  Their  pictures  are 
organized  more  subtly  than 
those  of  the  1830  group, 
who  reaehed  an  effect  of 
light  by  contrast  and  a 
concentration  of  interest 
by  a  much  too  palpable 
spotlight.  But  they  are 
organized,  they  have  design 
and  a  consideration  for 
form  which  the  atmospheric 
preoccupation  of  the  Impressionists  left  out  of 
their  reckoning.  The  Impressionists’  example 
stopped  the  drawing  of  circles,  of  obvious  circles 
at  least.  The  play  is  not  begun  and  finished  in  one 
sitting.  The  spectator  leaves  the  theatre  planning 
the  remainder  of  the  play  or  speculating  upon  it. 
The  play  thus  continues  when  we  have  left  it  or 
when  the  curtain  has  gone  down.  Life  does  that 
also.  And  we  have  to  like  it. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  obvious  thing  is 
the  worst  of  all  things  in  art.  Art  divorced  from 
life  can  be  of  but  momentary  value.  Life  is  so 
rarely  obvious  that  only  the  blind  come  to 
definite  conclusions  about  it,  and  they,  perforce, 
draw  their  own.  It  is  in  the  wisdom  of  great 
painters,  as  of  other  great  artists,  that  robbed  of 
mystery  a  work  is  robbed  of  power.  Indeed  life 
without  mystery  is  as  unthinkable  as  a  greyhound 
without  legs.  Art  must  give  a  sensation  of  life  or 
fail  as  art.  Art  is  not  more  complicated  nor  more 
simple  than  this. 

#  ^  ^ 

The  organizations  in  nature  are  so  subtle  that 
it  has  taken  science  generations  to  discover  a  few 
of  them.  That  it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  or 
that  the  mystery  remains  unsolved  makes  the 
continuance  of  life  worth  while.  It  may  be  because 
of  the  impression  made  by  the  discoveries  ol 
science  that  obvious  designs  are  only  used  by 
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artisans.  The  painters  who 
use  them  do  not  live  long. 

The  definite  conclusions  ot 
Bouguereau,  as  an  example, 
hardly  outlived  him.  His 
pictures  leaving  nothing  to 
the  imagination  left  nearly 
everything  wanting.  Things 
went  on  in  the  Barbizon 
circle;  a  sense  of  movement, 
a  radiance,  delightful  little 
touches  of  imperfection 
which  gave  it  a  bump  here 
and  a  dent  there.  Bou- 
guereau’s  circle  was  perfect. 

It  was  drawn  with  a  com¬ 
pass.  Theirs  was  drawn 
by  hand.  Only  inhuman 
things  are  symmetrical.  In¬ 
deed,  symmetry  is  the  only 
perfect  thing  we  know. 

Life  cannot  be  perfect  to  us 
for  it  is  too  full  of  things 
none  of  us  have  plumb  lines 
long  enough  to  sound. 

When  our  mathematical 
genius  will  have  solved  all 
the  problems,  the  world  will  be  the  scene  of  a  lot 
of  fatuous  deaths  and  art  will  have  been  for  a  very 
long  time  in  the  grip  of  the  academies. 

^  ^  <®> 

There  is  so  much  to  be  written  about  decora¬ 
tion  in  its  various  forms  that  the  first  things  to  be 
said  are  not  easily  arrived  at.  The  method  one 
time  employed  in  the  decoration  of  a  home  made 
that  job  a  quite  simple  matter.  French  prints  or 
reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  religious  subjects 
simplified  the  question  of  the  bedroom.  In  the 
parlor  one  had  a  few  oil  paintings  when  rich  and, 
when  merely  comfortable,  steel  engravings,  some¬ 
times  colored  by  the  hand  of  a  wandering  hack 
painter.  The  dining  room  was  settled  with  still 
life  pictures  of  food;  a  red  lobster,  a  bunch  of 
grapes  or  a  group  of  oranges;  a  realistically  painted 
dead  hare  might  hang  from  a  nail  on  a  board. 
We  w'ere  to  consider  certain  things  in  certain 
rooms.  A  Landseer  St.  Bernard  dog  could  hang 
in  the  hall,  though  in  the  more  spiritual  or  senti¬ 
mental  homes  he  was  found  in  the  parlor.  In 
these  parlors  one  could  imagine  the  host  valiantly 
taking  up  a  cudgel  in  an  effort  to  condemn  the 
propensity  to  place  all  stress  upon  subject  matter 
alone.  With  patience  one  learned  eventually  that 
dogs  had  souls.  Of  course,  subject  matter  counted. 
The  method  of  decorating  restaurants  changed 


earlier  than  the  one  used  in  private  dining  rooms. 
Food  was  pictured  in  them,  when  the  change 
began,  rather  abstractly.  A  good  example  of  this 
change  was  a  Parisian  restaurant,  which  I  saw 
in  1905,  decorated  by  Ethel  Watts  Mumford. 
In  this  place  the  story  of  the  Knave  who  stole  the 
tarts  of  the  Queen  of  Flearts  ran  around  the 
room.  The  food  was  enriched  with  a  playful 
sauce;  a  dash  of  philosophy  if  one  could  consider 
it  such.  Besides  there  were  no  groaning  colors  in 
this  mural.  The  whole  thing  was  light,  gay,  witty, 
a  thing  to  start  conversation  and  to  take  the  mind 
off  such  weighty  matters  as  beefsteak  and  Bur¬ 
gundy.  This  was  probably  my  introduction  to 
this  higher  order  of  thinking  in  restaurant  decora¬ 
tion.  Plain  food  need  have  no  reflection  of  itself 
in  the  place  where  it  so  easily  reigns.  Perhaps  the 
anteroom  might  hold,  with  the  cocktails,  reflec¬ 
tions  of  food.  But  it  is  impossible  to  find  real 
judgment  in  hanging,  as  an  example,  Rembrandt’s 
beef  in  a  butcher  shop.  The  live  thing  would  be 
better.  A  decoration,  however,  should  create  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  indeed  cpiitc  possible  that 
English  mutton  chops  taste  better  with  a  tankard 
of  ale  and  a  floor  covered  with  saw  dust.  The 
fragile  chairs  of  the  Erench  eighteenth  century 
are  scarcely  fitting  accessories  to  a  meal  of  this 
kind,  even  though  there  is  a  harmony  as  there  is  a 
balance  in  contrast.  However,  the  decorations 
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done  for  Jack’s  restaurant  in  Sixth  Avenue,  in  New 
h’ork  City,  a  great  many  years  ago,  by  Siddons 
M  owbray,  I  believe,  are  of  an  order  inspired  by 
that  dictum  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes’s  to  the  eifect 
that  the  wall,  painted  or  not,  must  remain  a  wall, 
the  decoration  must  stay  back.  In  this  case  the 
demand  is  so  well  realized  that  the  decorations  do 
not  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  restaurant  at  all. 
A  certain  amount  of  wall  space  is  covered  with 
discounted  paint.  The  painter  has  neither  been 
attentive  to  the  spirit  of  this  restaurant,  nor,  in 
any  but  a  negative  way,  succeeded  in  decorating 
it  at  all.  The  restaurant  spirit  in  general  is  much 
better  expressed  in  the  murals  for  a  series  of  three 
restaurants  here  painted  in  a  modern  manner  by 
\\  inold  Reiss.  Here  color  and  line  contribute  to 
the  gaiety,  and  to  the  expression  of  the  transient 
nature  of  the  rooms  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

The  decorations  for  the  new  Russian  Inn  which 
have  iust  been  completed  are  a  line  example 
of  a  particular  problem  dealt  in  with  an  intimate 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  its  nature. 
These  are  the  work  of  Boris  Artzybashelf,  the 
young  son  of  the  author  of  “Sanine,”  who  has  been 
in  this  country  lor  about  two  years.  The  style  ol 
this  decoration  is  essentially  Russian,  a  style  with 
a  Byzantine  background,  rich  m  color,  bold  m 
design  and  in  imaginative  symbolism,  hlere  we 
leave  a  New  York  street  to  enter  Russia,  the 


Russia  ol  the  icon  painters,  of  mysticism  and  of 
a  ioy  that  is  childish  in  its  valiant  boisterousness. 
I  lere  we  shall  find  on  the  walls  such  heroes  as  Iliya 
Moorometz,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Russian  heroes; 
Ivan  Tzarcvitch,  the  youngest  son  ol  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  a  weakling,  who  won  love  as  so  many  do; 
the  fabled  bird  Siren  who  figures  in  an  opera  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoll,  and  Uanka,  third  son  of  a 
peasant,  a  half  wit,  whose  charm  and  bravery 
win  him  a  princess.  This  last  favorite  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  our  barefoot  boy  who,  starting  in  poverty, 
ends  as  the  president  of  a  railroad.  Vanka  ac¬ 
quired  a  feather  from  the  Bird  of  Fire.  It  accom¬ 
plished  miracles  for  him  like  Aladdin’s  lamp  or  like 
the  perseverance  of  Lincoln.  Something  to  con¬ 
sider  while  eating,  this!  There  must  be  feathers 
from  birds  of  lire  for  all  of  us.  And  they  save  half¬ 
wits,  these  feathers.  Think  what  they  could  do 
for  us!  Here  is  a  decoration  in  tune  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  atmosphere  (for  Russian  is  very  much 
spoken  in  this  restaurant)  and  with  a  particular 
kind  of  food.  Food  is  not  portrayed  on  these 
walls,  but  the  food  on  the  tables  is  decidedly 
flavored  by  them.  The  painting  is  done  in 
tempera.  Alaybe  the  average  citizen  will  regard 
these  decorations  as  outlandish,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  They  show  what 
can  be  done  by  a  painter  who  has  had  a  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  that  is  not  too  fit. 
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(TT^hat  a  librarian  should 
j  be  interested  in  book¬ 
plates  would  seem  to 
be  a  natural  reaction  of  his 
profession,  for  the  ex  libris 
is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
printed  book  itself.  But 
that  a  professional  librarian  should  be  the  de¬ 
signer  and  engraver  of  these  printed  labels  which 
indicate  that  ownership  in  individual  volumes  is 
not  at  all  a  frequent 
occurrence  among  keep¬ 
ers  of  public  or  private 
collections  of  books, 
and  this  unusual  com¬ 
bination  in  the  person 
of  G.  H.  McCall,  who 
has  been  a  professional 
librarian  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  gives  an 
added  hllip  of  interest 
to  the  more  than  three 
hundred  bookplates  he 
has  designed  and  en¬ 
graved  in  England, 

France  and  the  United 
States  during  that  time. 

Together  with  this 
special  work,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call  has  found  time  to 
paint  figure  studies,  a 
few  portraits,  land¬ 
scapes  and  illustrations 
and  he  has  designed 
several  stamps  to  com¬ 
memorate  philatelic 
congresses.  But  his  love 
of  books  and  of  engrav¬ 
ing  are  two  forces,  or  a 
combination  of  im¬ 
pulses,  that  nowadays  confine  the  artis¬ 
tic  side  of  his  life  to  the  making  of 
bookplates,  the  art  in  which  he  is  best  known. 

Although  an  Englishman  by  birth  (he  was  born 
in  London  forty-three  years  ago),  he  is  truly  a 
cosmopolitan  both  in  his  nature  and  in  his  art 
expression.  His  success  in  Paris,  where  he  lived 
and  worked  from  1910  to  1917,  is  proof  of  this,  as 
is  the  favor  he  has  met  with  in  Austria  and  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  exhibited  his  bookplates 
in  London,  Paris,  Diisseldorf  and  Vienna — cities 
renowned  for  their  devotion  to  the  graphic  arts — 
and  always  with  acclaim.  The  Austrians  have 
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been  particularly  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  Mr.  McCall’s  paint¬ 
ings,  the  last  minister  of 
education  under  the  mo¬ 
narchical  regime  having  ac- 
cjuired  for  his  private  collec¬ 
tion  one  of  the  artist’s 
Rhine  Maiden  groups,  based  on  a  scene  in  one  of 
Wagner’s  Nibelungen  m.usic  dramas.  It  is  to 
France,  however,  that  he  chiefly  owes  his  very 

_  marked  ability  as  an 

engraver  and  also  his 
“school”  of  design.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  who  had  studied 
in  Paris,  long  ago,  with 
Andrieu,  the  famous 
medallist  for  Napoleon 
I,  and  through  this 
chain  of  French  tradi¬ 
tion  became  more  Gal¬ 
lic  in  his  technique 
than  would  be  expected 
of  an  Englishman  whose 
country  has  so  pro¬ 
nounced  a  school  of  en¬ 
graving  of  its  own.  To 
every  one  familiar  with 
the  engraved  portraits 
by  the  great  French¬ 
men  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  first  glance 
at  a  group  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call’s  bookplates  is  to 
be  reminded  of  the  su¬ 
preme  beauty  of  the 
ornamental  borders 
with  which  those  en¬ 
gravers  adorned  their 
portrait  plates.  They 
had  an  exquisite  decorative  sense,  and 
Mr.  McCall  very  frankly  acknowledges 
his  obligation  to  those  great  designers. 

Bookplates  usually  record  the  influence  of 
contemporary  fashions  in  decoration,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  ex  libris  designed  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  McCall,  for  his  are  dominated 
by  the  decorative  art  of  the  eighteenth  century 
French  school  almost  entirely.  Only  a  few  suggest 
the  traditional  manner  of  the  English  school  of 
drawing  rather  than  of  engraving  or  woodblock 
cutting.  English  authorities  on  bookplates  are 
accustomed  to  dividing  them  into  five  classes: 
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library  interiors,  landscape  plates, 
allegories,  portrait-plates  and  book- 
piles.  Mr.  McCall’s  bookplates  fall  within  three 
of  these  divisions  for  the  most  part — library  in¬ 
teriors,  landscape-plates  and  allegories; — and 
he  often  combines  two  or  more  of  the  classes  in  one 
design.  Thus  his  most  recent  example,  made  for 
a  New  York  art  collector,  combines  the  interior 
and  the  portrait,  the  composition  m  the  center  of 
the  bookplate  showing  a 
relative  seated  in  the  great 
living  hall  of  their  home 
in  a  familiar  and  char¬ 
acteristic  pose.  In  its 
realism  this  main  element 
of  the  design  is  luxuri¬ 
ous  America;  but  in  the 
technicpie  of  its  rendering 
and  the  greater  charm  of 
the  ornamental  border  this 
exlibris  is  purely  eighteenth 
century  French.  Quite  as 
pronounced  is  this  French 
influence  in  the  bookplate 
made  for  Mr.  and  Airs.  E. 

D.  Libbey,  of  Toledo,  the 
interior  shown  being  that  of 
the  foyer  hall  of  their  home, 
the  little  woolly  dog  in  the 

BOOKPLATE 
BY  G.  H.  McCALL 


panel  below  the  two  names  being  a 
family  pet  whose  presence  is  softened 
by  his  own  outlines  and  those  of  the  pillow  on 
which  he  sits,  this  last  being  a  decorative  note 
as  subtly  effective  as  that  of  the  conventionalized 
floral  border,  which  has  the  highly  ritualized 
regularity  of  his  favorite  school. 

Another  graciously  effective  interior  ex  libris 
is  that  ol  Kate  Davis  Pulitzer,  widow  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  the  decorative 
border  of  this  view  being 
exquisitely  and  wholly 
French.  England  and  Eng¬ 
lish  pictorial  tradition  are 
very  marked  in  the  ex  libris 
of  the  Quincey  brothers, 
this  being  a  combination 
of  the  interior,  the  portrait 
and  the  allegorical  styles  of 
bookplate.  The  portrait 
shows  the  great  De  Quin- 
ccy,  ancestor  to  these  broth¬ 
ers,  who  wrote  the  im¬ 
mortal  “Confessions  of  an 
Opium  Eater,”  in  his  library, 
the  family  coat-of-arms,  the 
poppy,  and  the  weapons  of 
the  chase  and  war,  sym¬ 
bolical  of  the  vocations  and 
avocations  of  the  two  Eng¬ 
lish  brothers  for  whose  book 
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collection  the  plate  was  engraved. 

In  the  fine  William  Harris  bookplate 
is  to  be  seen  a  perfect  illustration  of  Mr.  McCall’s 
happy  faculty  for  combining  symbolism  and 
design.  Mr.  Harris  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  so  we  find  the  map  of  the  country  of  the 
Manxmen — with  its  ancient  name  of  Mona — here 
with  the  fuchsia,  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  island, 
binding  the  other  elements  together.  In  his  youth 
he  was  a  blacksmith,  a  craft 
of  which  he  is  proud,  and  in 
later  years  he  has  become 
an  authority  on  dietetics 
(apart  from  his  vocation  of 
being  the  general  manager 
of  a  great  hotel  system) 
and  has  written  books  on 
this  subject  which  is  the 
raison  d’etre  for  the  inkpot 
and  the  quill  pen.  This 
bookplate  also  shows  an¬ 
other  distinctively  fine  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  librarian-artist’s 
work,  his  skill  in  the  ancient 
craft  of  lettering,  a  flaw  in 
which  can  mar  the  finest 
design  that  was  ever  made. 

The  simple  dignity  of  the 
enframing  border  is  both 
rugged  and  graceful,  and 
links  together  the  two  ele¬ 


ments  that  have  been  so  conspicuous  in 
the  life  of  the  owner  of  the  bookplate. 
Among  the  purely  landscape  bookplates  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  McCall  may  be  put,  among  many 
others,  that  for  Frieda  Byles  Maynard  showing 
a  little  rustic  house  she  uses  for  a  workroom  in 
her  place  near  Chicago;  the  broad  landscape  in  its 
giandiose  frame  with  the  attributes  of  arts  and 
letters  designed  for  Mrs.  C.  G.  K  Billings  (this 
plate  being  notaole  for  the 
variety  of  its  technical  rend¬ 
erings);  the  typical  French 
landscape  in  the  ex  libris  of 
Henrietta  Neilson  Potter, 
which  actually  shows  a 
view  out  of  the  windows  of 
her  home  at  Puy,  in  south¬ 
ern  France;  the  Californian 
redwoods  that  stand  un¬ 
adorned  in  the  plate  for 
Ross  Ambler  Curran;  and 
the  plate  designed  for  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Shannon,  who  was 
an  Alpine  climber,  a  dev¬ 
otee  of  the  arts  and  litera¬ 
ture,  a  yachtsman,  and  who 
lived  in  Greece  for  many 
years,  each  one  ol  these 
phases  of  his  life  being 

BOOKPLATE 
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illustrated  in  his  bookplate.  Of  his 
purely  symbolical  bookplates,  that 
designed  for  Geraldine  Farrar  is  a  perfect  ex¬ 
emplar.  The  goose  in  the  landscape  panel  imme¬ 
diately  suggests  Miss  Farrar’s  immortal  Goose 
Girl  in  the  “Kingly  Children,”  the  butterfly 
connotes  her  most  famous  role  in  the  Puccini 
Japanese  opera,  and  the  daisies  typify  her 
Marguerite  in  “Faust.”  The  engraving  of  this 
plate  shows  decided  contrasts  between  the 
feathery  lightness  of  the  flowers  and  foliage  in  the 
landscape  and  the  bold  solid¬ 
ity  of  the  pattern  of  the  or¬ 
namental  border.  The  very 
ornateness  of  the  whole  com¬ 
position  befits  the  art  with 
which  the  singer’s  fame  is 
associated.  The  ex  libris  of 
the  British  Bishopsgate  In¬ 
stitute  is  appropriately  me¬ 
dieval  in  spirit;  in  style  it 
resembles  the  old  wood  cut 
more  than  the  engraving.  The 
Montefiore  ex  libris  appears 
almost  coldly  reserved  after 
some  of  these  floridities  of 
design,  but  in  this  it  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  man  for  whose 

BOOKPLATE 
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library  it  was  designed.  The  Harriet 
W.  Sproul  bookplate  is  another  exqui¬ 
site  illustration  of  French  influence  and  French 
technique,  the  engraving  of  this  plate  being  a 
superb  piece  of  work  apart  from  the  Gallic  grace 
of  the  whole  design. 

All  of  these  bookplates  are  engraved  on  copper 
in  drypoint,  a  method  familiar  to  art  lovers.  His 
illustrations  have  a  greater  delicacy  of  line  and  a 
wider  range  of  color  for  that  reason,  his  designs 
for  stamps  (such  as  those  made  for  four  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  French 
Congress  Philatelique  Inter¬ 
national)  being  simpler  and 
bolder  as  befits  their  smaller 
dimensions.  The  spirit  of 
these  stamp  designs  is  even 
more  Gallic  than  is  that  of  his 
ex  libris.  And  after  looking 
at  them  one  may  readily  un¬ 
derstand  why  Paris  took  this 
Englishman  to  its  heart. 
Since  we,  in  the  United 
States,  have  so  strong  an 
admiration  for  the  art  of 
France  it  is  easy  to  realize 
why  Mr.  McCall’s  ex  libris 
have  made  so  warm  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  Americans  during  the 
years  since  1917. 
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Oriental  as  PINE  ART 

II.  I  he  Main  Sources  of  their  Inspiration 


OWHERE  do  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  abstract  and 
formal  design  find 
such  perfect  embodiment  as 
in  the  finest  of  the  early 
oriental  rugs.  The  art  of  rug 
weaving  was,  in  its  greatest 
moments,  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond 
which  nothing  further  could  be  reasonably  wished 
or  imagined.  It  is  an  art  which,  like  Chinese 
porcelain  and  Gothic  tapestry,  realized  to  the  full 
the  ideals  inherent  in  the  craft  itself,  and  which 
gave  vivid  expression  to  the  almost  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  it  found  in  the  simple  materials  with  which 
it  worked.  Its  very 
excellence  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mystery. 

Sometimes  a  royal 
art,  the  creation  of 
renowned  artists, 
working  for  famous 
monarchs  and  gor¬ 
geous  courts;  more 
often  a  humble  art, 
the  work  of  lowly 
people,  or  presum¬ 
ably  barbarian 
tribes;  but  always, 
even  in  its  simplest 
forms,  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  art;  always, 
even  in  death  and 
decay,  immeasurably  superior  to  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  western  world.  European  mon¬ 
archs — the  Doges  of  Venice,  Henry  II,  James 
I,  Louis  XIV  and  many  others — thought  that 
they,  too,  like  Chosroes  and  Shah  Abbas,  could 
command  the  loom  to  yield  masterpieces.  It  is 
charitable  to  make  no  comparison  of  the  results. 
Even  with  the  Orient  as  teacher  and  the  West 
as  humble  pupil  no  art  has  been  produced,  and 
all  the  mountainous  labor  of  our  modern  industrial 
world,  with  its  capital,  its  science,  its  machinery, 
has  brought  forth  but  very  small  mice.  I  Io\v'  is  it 
that  one  continent  in  producing  floor  decoration 
creates  works  of  art,  while  another  produces 
nothing  beyond  dreary  utilities,  sterile  imitations 
or  tiresome  eccentricities?  How  is  it  that  a  little 

•  In  bis  next  article  Mr.  Pope  will  deal  concretely  with  Persian  rugs. 


Kurdish  maiden  working 
in  the  high  mountains  of 
Western  Persia  can  weave 
a  rug  which  for  genuine 
esthetic  merit  puts  to  shame 
the  feeble  pomposity  of  our 
boasted  Aubussons  and  Sa- 
vonneries  and  cruelly  exposes  the  inertness  and  in¬ 
appropriateness  of  their  pretentious  patterns? 
What  reason  underlies  such  a  markedly  different 
capacity?  Whence  came  the  intriguing  patterns 
and  resplendent  colors  so  shrewdly  blended  that 
mark  the  oriental  rug  as  a  thing  apart?  Out  of 
what  funds  of  human  experience  were  those  mov¬ 
ing  forms  created? 
If  we  could  get  sure 
answers  to  these 
questions  and  if  we 
could  identify  the 
sustaining  and 
moulding  conditions 
which  have  guided 
rug  weaving  in  its 
long  development 
we  could  shed  light 
not  only  on  this  art, 
but  on  the  univer¬ 
sal  conditions  of  all 
esthetic  creation. 

Unfortunately 
the  problem  is  quite 
as  difficult  as  it  is 
interesting  and  important,  and  our  present 
knowledge  is  discouragingly  meagre.  Strygowski, 
a  scholar  of  great  power  and  boldness  as  well 
as  vast  learning,  thinks  that  we  have  only  begun 
to  understand  the  problem  and  that  many 
essential  facts  are  still  and  perhaps  permanently, 
lost  in  obscurity.  The  question  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  arduous  in  the  whole  field  of  art — the 
one  perhaps  in  which  we  have  the  least  help  from 
contemporary  records,  and  the  one  in  which  we 
arc  most  baffled  by  being  unable  to  test  and  prove 
promising  hypotheses.  Nevertheless,  although 
it  is  too  eaily  to  try  to  read  the  specific  history  of 
rug  weaving,  and  although  the  tracing  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  particular  patterns  is 
not  our  concern  here,  yet  it  is  possible  to  assemble 
and  interpret  some  of  the  results  which  the  skill 


M  surf^ey  of  the  general 
conditions  from  which 
their  artistic  qualities  were 
derived  •  •  •  ’by 
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DOOR  RUG  FROM  THE  PALACE  OF  KHORSABAD,  ASSYRIA 

This  fragment  of  a  relief  dating  from  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  depicts 
a  rug  which  saving  for  the  border,  is  almost  identical  with  rugs  woven 
to-day  in  Western  Kurdestan.  In  the  Louvre 
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LEATHER  BOOK  COVER.  FIFTEENTH-SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

A/nny  rug  motives  ivere  inspired  by  these  beautiful  gold 
enriched  covers.  Here  we  find  the  pro.ximate  origins  of 
medallions  in  rugs 

(Courtesy  oj  ibe  Metropolitan  Museum  oj  Art) 

and  hard  labor  of  archaeologists,  ethnologists  and 
historians  have  already  revealed. 

The  central  problem  is,  what  were  the  various 
conditions  which  contrived  to  elevate  a  utility 
craft  to  the  rank  of  fine  art?  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  plausible  and  ingenious  answers.  There 
was  Birdwood  s  pious  sentimentality  that  old  rugs 
were  artistically  great  because,  being  old,  they 
stood  nearer  to  the  divine  source  of  all  e.xcellence. 
There  are  the  geographical  and  climatic  theories 
which  see  such  complex  cultural  problems  easily 
dissolved  by  the  sun  and  wind  and  rain.  Bird- 
wood’s  incantation,  dutifully  copied  in  rug  books, 
need  not  detain  us.  It  belongs  in  a  museum  ot 
theological  curiosities;  but  the  other  viewpoint 
has  enough  truth  in  it  partly  to  conceal  its  de¬ 
fects.  Such  misleading  half  or  quarter  truths 
must  be  disposed  of  before  we  can  get  at  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  have  been  really  vital  and  productive. 

It  is  an  engaging  notion  that  the  beautiful 
patterns  of  old  rugs  arc,  in  a  sense,  the  handiwork 
of  Nature,  that  these  expressive  forms  were  ulti¬ 
mately  moulded  by  primal  forces;  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  qualities  of  the  physical  environment  had  so 
burned  themselves  into  the  minds  of  men  that 


they  inevitably  issued  forth  again  as  noble  designs. 
Elie  Faure  has  repeatedly  expressed  this  idea  with 
such  glowing  lustrous  phrases  that  one  is  almost 
persuaded  to  prefer  the  poetry  to  the  fact,  while 
Prolessor  Huntington  has  endowed  the  view  with 
suHicient  scientific  respectability  to  make  a  wide 
acceptance  of  it  easy.  But  there  are  dilficulties. 
It  is  true  enough  that  Nature  furnishes  the 
designer  with  many  inspiring  models,  but  she  does 
this  e\"erywhcre  and  in  many  places  spreads  her 
glories  before  unseeing  eyes.  One  set  of  peoples 
respond,  another  set  are  indifferent.  Moreover 
we  often  find  quite  different  artistic  responses  to 
an  identical  environment,  or  very  similar  arts 
nourishing  in  totally  dissimilar  surroundings. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Turkoman  rugs  are 
woven  in  their  deep  dark  colors  to  provide  respite 
to  eyes  wearied  by  the  harsh  glare  of  the  desert; 
but  if  so  why  are  the  very  darkest  of  the  Turko¬ 
man  rugs  woven  in  Adraskand  and  Sabzwar,  a 
relatively  fertile  hill  country  in  Afghanistan  where 
forests  provide  shade  and  the  inhabitants  are  not 
harassed  by  the  severe  light  of  the  desert? 

There  are  plenty  of  cases  where  climate  and 
geography  control  the  major  forms  of  art  and 
supply  much  of  its  content;  witness  for  example 
March  Phillips’  brilliant  account  of  the  influence 
of  the  Nile  upon  Egyptian  art.  But  in  the  main, 
while  the  physical  environment  does  count,  it  is 
hard  to  show  in  detail  just  how  these  very  general 


The  star  pattern  ivith  pendants  is  the  central  motive  of  the 
Ardebil  Mosque  Rug  and  other  Persian  carpets  of  the  period, 
while  both  the  star  and  the  interlacing  knots  (the  latter  of 
Buddhistic  derivation)  are  found  in  Turkish  Oushak  carpets 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries 

(Courtesy  oJ  Parish  Watson) 
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Early  17th  Century  COURT  CARPET 
Probably  fro  in  Eastern  Persia 

A  general  design  of  superb  grandeur  co7-ilrols  a  wealth 
oj  ingenious  and  imaginative  detail.  The  jiatterns  are  all 
rendered  with  vivacious  animation,  the  full  decorative 
quality  oj  each  is  realhed  to  the  jull  and,  despite  their 
markedly  individual  character,  they  are  combined  into  a 
harmonious  and  consistent  whole.  The  details  oj  the  Jield 
are  drawn  with  a  good  deal  oj  force,  independence  and 
expressive  spacing,  contrasting  with  the  more  intricate 
border.  The  entire  rug  is  strongly  and  clearly  conceived 
and  rendered  with  impeccable  jierjection.  It  jiresents  an 
unexcelled  and  impressive  combination  oj  richness  and 
power,  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  structural  energy. 

The  mate  to  this  carjiet,  someivhat  mutilated,  is 
one  of  the  chief  treasures  in  the  Isaiser 
I'riedrich  Museum. 


(Frvm  a  Water  Color  Drawing.  Courtesy  of  P.  W.  French  (70.) 
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FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  TILE  FROM  RHAGES 

Horsemen  and  aniynals  dashing  across  backgrounds  of  spiral  tendrils  and  variegated  foliage  are  common  in  sixteenth  century 
carpets.  The  illustration  shows  the  well  developed  motive  used  in  fourteenth  century  tiles 

(Courlesy  oj  the  Melropolitan  Museum  of  Art) 


factors  are  actually  translated  into  artistic 
quality.  Certainly  the  process  of  imitation  is 
unable  to  achieve  any  real  esthetic  excellence, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  rugs  are  not  produced  vith 
one  eye  on  nature,  but  with  both  eyes  on  some 
previous  rug  or  at  best  on  some  patterns  in  allied 
arts.  These,  in  turn,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
decorative  arts  of  western  Asia,  have  also  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  tradition,  gradually  evolving  Irom  the 
simplest  beginnings,  in  which  the  arrangement 
and  selection  of  materials  played  an  even  more 
important  part  in  the  artistic  effect  than  did  the 
objects  represented. 

These  facts  of  climate  and  geography  are 
themselves  external  to  the  esthetic  impulse. 
The  quality  of  art  itself  is  not  found  m  them. 
Northern  climates  may  necessitate  steep  roofs 
for  the  shedding  of  snow  and  rain,  while  southern 
climates  may  dictate  Hat  roofs  for  the  sake  of  cool¬ 
ness;  but  llatness  and  steepness  as  such  are  a 


long  way  from  being  art.  The  essential  quality 
of  beauty  presupposes  the  mind  of  man.  No  one, 
of  course,  denies  that  the  major  facts  of  environ¬ 
ment  have  modified  the  course  of  the  history  of 
art.  The  gradual  desiccation  of  the  central 
Asiatic  plateau  was  partly  responsible  for  sending 
waves  of  conquest  across  Asia,  which  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  periods  of  great  artistic  activity.  But 
it  was  not  the  aridity  that  produced  the  art  nor 
the  massacres  and  devastations  by  the  conquerors. 
Rather  the  new  epochs  in  art  resulted  Irom  the 
stimulating  and  productive  mingling  of  cultures, 
the  bringing  in  oi  new  ideas,  new  motives  and 
new  opportunities.  Climatic  conditions  had  little 
to  do  with  launching  Arabia  on  her  world  storm¬ 
ing  mission  and  the  prodigious  artistic  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  e\'cnt  cannot  be  explained  in 
terms  of  geography.  The  scenery  is  not  the  play.* 

•  For  an  admirable  statement  of  this  point  of  view  see  Robert  H. 
Lowie,  ^'Culture  and  Ethnology.” 
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How  much  the  weaver’s  physical  environ¬ 
ment  counts  and  in  just  what  ways  it  in¬ 
fluences  rug  designs  we  shall  see  in  de¬ 
tailed  studies  of  each  important  group. 

But  this  much  is  sure:  between  the  bare 
facts  of  climate  and  geography  and  the 
ultimate  work  of  art  there  lies  the  whole 
realm  of  human  experience.  In  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  that  field  we  may  find  our 
solutions.  Although  each  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  been  responsible  for  the 
artistic  quality  of  rugs  calls  for  a  separate 
monograph  and  the  whole  problem  for  a 
treatment  of  encyclopedic  proportions, 
yet  we  may  outline  some  of  the  central 
and  most  vitally  important  factors  that 
made  of  rug  weaving  a  fine  art. 

It  is  an  art  that  from  its  vast  anti¬ 
quity  acquired  maturity,  that  from  its 
close  dependence  upon  the  life  of  the 
common  people  acquired  sanity  and 
breadth;  an  art,  the  chief  concern  of 
countless  millions,  whose  very  universality 
provided  the  basis  for  superlative  achieve¬ 
ment,  a  collective  and  impersonal  art,  pro¬ 
duced  by  peoples  of  simple  but  firm  cultural 
integrity,  favored  by  a  fortunate  combination 
of  racial  traits  and  religious  influences;  an  art 
which  gathered  and  blended  material  and 
inspiration  from  various  lands  and  peoples,  an 
art  which  was,  finally,  brought  to  its  highest 
crest  by  the  unbounded  and  lavish  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  long  succession  of  great  monarchs. 

While  the  pile  rug  w'as  probably  not  made 
much  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  textiles  primarily  for  floor  decoration, 
and  the  ornamenting  them  with  abstract 
designs,  goes  back  perhaps  three  thousand 
years  more.  Looms  were  set  up  in  Egypt  at 
least  by  2500  b.c.,  and  by  the  eighth  century 
B.c.  we  find  rugs  in  common  use  in  the 
palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings  with  design 
schemes  now  well  perfected  and  established. 

The  Sassanian  kings  and  the  Mameluke 
princes  as  well  had  rugs  of  incredible  magnifi¬ 
cence,  while  Marco  Polo  makes  numerous  and 
enthusiastic  references  to  the  rugs  he  saw  on 
his  momentous  journey.  Now  age  by  itself 
does  not  produce  excellence  in  art  any  more 
than  climate  and  geography  do.  But  where 
there  has  been  a  vital  and  continuous  culture, 
or  a  succession  of  cultural  epochs  that  could 
take  over  the  legacies  of  preceding  ages, 
where  interest  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  com- 

mon  people  have  been  (Courtesy  oj  the  city  An 
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sustained  and  creative  effort  kept  alive, 
there  we  find  with  increasing  age  in¬ 
creasing  power.  Art  is,  after  all,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
particularly  in  the  employment  of  dec¬ 
orative  patterns  it  profits  by  endless 
experimenting  and  the  leisurely  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  absorb  the  contributions  of 
diversified  civilizations. 

Intimate  contact  with  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  people  is  a  source  of  power 
for  any  art.  It  was  essential  for  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Greek  sculpture  and  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  from  the 
personal  support  of  each  individual  in 
the  community  came  something  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  To 
a  very  exceptional  degree  the  art  of  rug 
weaving  has  sprung  directly  out  of  a 
common  humanity.  For  whole  races, 
spread  over  half  the  continent  of  Asia, 
the  rug  has  been  the  most  treasured 
possession — often  an  object  of  commerce  or 
of  homely  everyday  utility,  but  always  some¬ 
thing  to  be  treated  with  consideration,  even 
reverence.  It  is  in  constant,  intimate  and 
varied  use  and  conspicuous  on  all  occasions. 
The  rug  is  floor  decoration  for  palace,  hut  or 
tent;  it  is  a  hanging  for  the  door,  the  wall  or 
window  openings;  it  covers  the  divan,  the 
cushions,  chests  and  tables;  it  may  be  a  saddle 
cover,  a  valise  or  a  sleeping  bag.  There 
are  banqueting  rugs,  victory  rugs,  rugs  for 
penance,  while  in  Ghina  we  find  rugs  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  traveler,  the  scholar  and  for 
celebrating  official  promotion.  Rugs  are 
woven  for  presentation  to  mosque  or 
palace,  for  the  dowry,  and  for  prayer. 
Here  is  an  art  that  is  the  vehicle  of  every 
possible  expression  of  the  common  life. 

It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  rug 
producing  countries  all  can  weave.  One 
learns  weaving  as  one  learns  to  walk.  The 
entire  community  consists  of  connoisseurs. 
Hence  for  many  centuries  every  rug  weaver 
has  had  the  constant  inspiration  of  an  expert 
audience.  Where  an  entire  community  is 
skilled  in  a  single  art,  technical  perfection 
must  be  necessarily  common.  Where  the 
general  level  is  high  it  is  no  mystery  that 
exceptional  eminence  should  often  be  reached. 

The  art  in  oriental  rugs  is  a  collective 
achievement;  it  expresses  the  slowly  maturing 
experience  of  whole  races. 
Individuals  count  for  little; 
Museum.  St.  Louis)  E  E  their  task  to  render  the 
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common  designs  with  self-effacing  loyalty,  to 
make  the  personal  contribution  largely  one  of 
perfection  in  execution.  No  flaming  sacred  ego¬ 
tism  animates  the  oriental  weaver;  he  is  not 
emotional  about  the  preciousness  of  his  own 
personality,  and  he  feels  no  morbid  urge  for 
self  expression.  He  is  content  to  be  one  of 
a  group,  to  make  a  modest  contribution  to  the 
common  fund  of  esthetic  experi¬ 
ence,  to  carry  on  unsullied  the 
common  tradition.  Like  the  build¬ 
ers  of  Gothic  cathedrals  and  the 
weavers  of  Gothic  tapestries  he 
also  is  content  to  be  known  to  a 
grateful  world  solely  by  the  quality 
and  perfection  of  his  work. 

Quite  as  important  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  toward  life  and  its 
problems  that  has  prevailed  for 
centuries  among  rug  weaving  peo¬ 
ples.  They  have  benefited  by  a 
security  and  simplicity  of  outlook 
that  decidedly  favored  esthetic 
creation.  Art  is  ill  at  ease  and 
withers  in  a  distracted,  confused, 
self-doubting,  hurrying  world  like 
ours.  But  as  we  look  into  the  lives 
of  the  common  people  of  western 
Asia,  we  find  their  simple  souls 
well  knit,  their  spiritual  problems 
won  for  them,  their  intellectual 
problems  nil.  Neither  curious  nor 
discontented,  they  have  the  peace 
of  mind  and  the  concentration 
vital  to  esthetic  creation.  Such 
advantages  have  perhaps  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  great  price. 

Mohammedanism  has 
its  seamy  side  and  in 
its  domain  one  finds 
ritualism  and  hypoc¬ 
risy,  cruelty  and  often 
downright  baseness, 
exactly  as  all  these 
vices  flourish  in  Christ¬ 
endom.  But  even  if 
the  religion  does  tend  to  intellectual  impoverish¬ 
ment,  and  even  if  it  does  favor  carnality,  it  has 
some  compensating  merits  and  it  has  created 
an  attitude  of  mind  in  which  art  flourished 
superbly  for  a  thousand  years. 

Even  its  prohibitions  have  been  productive. 
Its  proscription  of  music,  its  injunction  against  the 
representation  of  living  beings,  although  often 
evaded,  did  tend  to  intensify  and  enhance  artistic 
expression  in  the  permissible  forms.  Into  the 


relatively  narrow  channel  of  abstract  decorative 
art  was  largely  concentrated  the  ardent  experi¬ 
ences  of  emotional  and  imaginative  peoples  who 
brought  to  the  new  problems  their  rich  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  artistic  tradition.  Characteristic  also  of  all 
of  these  peoples  is  a  quality  of  patience,  very  use¬ 
ful  in  tendering  a  rug  requiring  years;  an  attitude 
of  reverence  toward  nature  which  made  them 
sensitive  to  her  authority  and  quite 
aware  of  their  own  finitude,  also  a 
wholesome  attitude  for  the  artist; 
and  finally  a  profound  respect  for 
simple  substances  whose  qualities 
they  discovered,  cultivated  and 
wrought  into  images  of  glowing 
beauty.  All  of  these  traits,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  have 
been  essential  factors  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  artistic  triumph. 

Now  these  various  factors, 
however  much  they  may  control 
the  evolution  of  an  art  and  direct 
it  to  great  heights,  do  not  create 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed.  The  actual  forms  and  pat¬ 
terns  in  rugs  have  specific  ma¬ 
terial  sources.  Simple  geometrical 
forms;  wave  lines,  triangles,  swas¬ 
tikas,  patterns  apparently  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  obvious  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  simple  weaving  are  common 
even  to-day  in  Nomadic  weavings, 
but  their  origins  are  to  be  found 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  crafts. 
Other  elements  are  suggested 
directly  by  natural  objects  which 
were  carefully  observed 
and  represented  by  the 
earliest  and  most  primi¬ 
tive  of  peoples,  not  so 
much  probably  for  their 
esthetic  effect  but  for 
use  in  ritual,  magic, 
and  also  for  various 
practical  purposes  of 
control  and  designation. 

Later  they  were  undoubtedly  made  out  of 
that  disinterested  amusement  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  art  impulse.  These  prehistoric 
apparitions,  horses,  dogs,  various  fowls,  comi¬ 
cal  human  beings  that  look  for  all  the  world  like 
gingerbread  men,  survive  almost  intact  in 
Caucasus  rugs  to-day.  Common  plant  forms, 
the  lotus,  pomegranate,  hyacinth,  lily,  tulip 
and  carnation,  are  essential  ingredients  in 
many  Asia  Minor  rugs,  while  almost  everything 
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that  had  decorative  possibilities  was  utilized  in 
their  designs  by  the  facile  and  dextrous  Persians. 
The  welding  of  all  these  primitive  natural  ele¬ 
ments  into  artistic  forms  was  partly  a  matter 
of  infinite  time,  but  still  more  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tact  and  interchanging  influences  between  vari¬ 
ous  peoples  of  various 
habits  and  cultures. 

Patterns  were  trans¬ 
mitted  like  coinage  of 
foreign  countries,  at 
first  unfamiliar  and  sus¬ 
pected,  then  accepted 
and  incorporated.  Skill 
m  weaving,  in  color 
combinations,  in  draw¬ 
ing  were,  despite  the 
natural  conservatism  of 
the  east,  disseminated 
everywhere,  by  migra¬ 
tions,  conquest  and  by 
the  ordinary  processes 
of  commerce  that  have 
been  operating  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Each  region  made  its 
special  contribution, 

Egypt,  the  mother  of 
the  arts,  probably  giv¬ 
ing  the  greatest  amount 
of  originally  developed 
material,  to  which 
Babylonia  and  Assyria 
made  additions,  perfect¬ 
ing  rug  types,  such  as 
that  of  the  Palace  at 
Khorsabad,  that  have 
been  continued  to  the 
present  day  almost  in¬ 
tact.  Some  patterns 
are  of  llittite  origin 
while  from  Greece  came 
important  designs,  such 
as  the  palmettes  and 
perhaps  the  arabesque 
that  played  such  a  glori¬ 
ous  role  in  the  great 
Persian  carpets.  Central  Asia  created  patterns 
such  as  the  octagon  which  spread  clear  across  to 
the  Aegean,  while  from  China  came  a  host  of 
devices,  peonies,  rich  verdure,  all  sorts  of  mythi¬ 
cal  animals,  cloud  bands,  and  endless  knots  that 
were  eagerly  appropriated  and  put  to  new  uses 
by  the  most  sophisticated  designers. 

Thus  far  we  ha\  e  spoken  mainly  of  the  simpler 
kind  of  rugs,  the  weavings  that  were  made 


by  common  everyday  people  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  vast  lands  of  western 
Asia,  working  now  these  many  centuries.  Despite 
the  indifference  of  some  critics  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them  or  who  have  not  seen  the  best  pieces, 
they  do  attain  often  a  very  high  level  of  artistic 

excellence,  and  if  by 
common  consent  the  su- 
premest  achievements 
in  the  whole  realm  of 
rugs  is  to  be  found  in 
those  phases  of  the  art 
that  were  under  royal 
patronage,  it  may  be 
asked  upon  what  were 
these  more  pretentious 
pieces  based?  They  did 
not  spring  into  being  at 
the  wave  of  a  sceptre; 
European  monarchs 
found  the  mere  word 
insufficient.  The  great 
court  rugs  were  but  the 
commoner  rugs  carried 
to  an  exceptional  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  and 
elaboration,  and  where 
they  departed  too  far 
from  their  native  origi¬ 
nals,  as  they  sometimes 
did,  despite  their  start¬ 
ling  virtuosity  they 
showed  a  marked  loss 
of  esthetic  power,  and 
their  capacity  to  arouse 
our  amazement  at  their 
ingenuity,  dexterity  and 
lavishness  does  not 
compensate  for  the  loss 
of  artistic  integrity  and 
substantiality.  But 
where,  as  in  the  greatest 
Persian  carpets,  they 
maintained  vital  con¬ 
tact  with  their  origins; 
where  the  designers 
blended  their  own  tra¬ 
ditions  with  the  numerous  contributions  from 
the  other  arts;  where  their  devotion  to  beauty 
protected  them  from  being  distracted  by  the 
gorgeous  and  expensive  materials  which  a  generous 
court  supplied,  there,  as  m  the  famous  carpet  of 
the  colored  illustration,  they  attained  a  quality 
that  places  them  among  the  world’s  masterpieces. 

Owing  to  a  typographical  inadvertence,  the  seventeenth  century  Kuba 
rug  illustrated  in  the  November  number  was  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  Courtesy  of  Kent-Costikyan. 
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In  the  renderiiig  of  carpets^  ynosaic,  tiles  and  wall  painting 
ivas  shown  brilliant  mastery  of  a  variety  of  decorative  forms 
each  adapted  to  its  special  medium 
(Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  oj  Art) 
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TAPESTRIES  o/  Five  Centuries 

III.  The  Transition  to  the  Renaissance 


HE  Renaissance 
filtered  gradually  into 
Flanders  and  into  the 
studios  of  the  cartoon  paint¬ 
ers  and  the  tapestry  weavers 
there.  It  appeared,  at  first, 
only  in  the  modification  of 
small  details,  changes  in  the  fashions  of  dress,  a 
touch  of  foreign  suavity  in  the  personal  types,  the 
ascendency  of  the  ideals  of  grace  and  charm,  and 
especially  an  added  care  in  balance  and  symmetry 
of  composition.  It  brought  an  Italianizing  of  the 
rugged,  abundant  Flemish  genius,  a  softening, 
sweetening,  feminizing  of  its  sometimes  gross 
but  always  vital  male  strength.  It  relaxed  the 
rigorous  vertical  feeling  into  easy  compound 
curves.  It  carried  with  it  the  end  of  primitive 
directness  and  the  beginning  of  sophisticated 
skill,  so  that  exquisiteness  took  the  place  of  power 
in  color,  in  drawing,  in  massing,  in  emotion. 

The  first  traces  of  the  southern  pseudo-classic¬ 
ism  were  brought  in  by  the  Flemish  students  who 
were  drawn  to  the  ateliers  of  Florence  and  Rome 
by  the  lustre  of  their  reputation.  The  earliest  of 
the  Flemish  painters  to  go  in  search  of  Italian 
experience  was  Roger  Van  der  Weyden.  Fie 
was,  however,  a  mature  man  with  an  established 
style  when  he  took  his  transalpine  trip,  and  so  his 
Flemish  spirit  was  scarcely  deflected,  even,  by 
what  he  saw  in  the  southern  studios.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  by  chance,  some  of  the  tapestries  that  can 
be  attributed  to  him  are  the  first  foreshadows  of 
the  death  of  the  Gothic  style.  For  these  tapestries 
were  woven,  not  after  cartoons  prepared  espe¬ 
cially  for  that  purpose,  but  as  copies  of  paintings. 
Though  Van  der  Weyden  may  have  painted  car¬ 
toons,  and  it  seems  quite  probable  inasmuch  as 
his  master,  Robert  Campin,  made  to'iles  peintes 
and  his  fellow  pupil  Daret  designed  for  the 
weavers,  all  of  the  pieces  left  to  us  which  we  can 
attach  to  his  name  are  woven  renditions  of  paint¬ 
ings.  Some  of  these,  notably  a  group  of  large 
pieces  in  the  Museum  of  Berne,  were  done  after 
wall  paintings,  but  others  are  exact  reproduc^'ions 
of  this  Flemish  master’s  panel  paintings. 

Now  these  tapestries  reproducing  panel  paint¬ 
ings  foreshadow  the  death  of  the  Gothic  manner 
because  a  central  characteristic  of  the  Gothic 
tapestries  comes  from  the  fact  that  they  are  al¬ 


ways  treated  as  mural  dec¬ 
orations.  As  such,  they 
have  their  composition  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  over  the 
whole  area  with  the  centers 
of  interest  dispersed.  The 
Renaissance,  on  the  other 
hand,  assumed  the  conception  of  tapestry  as  a 
follower  of  painting  and  so  introduced  designs 
strongly  centered  on  one  point  of  interest  to  which 
the  rest  of  the  composition  is  entirely  subordinated 
and  about  which  it  all  balances.  Van  der  Wey¬ 
den’s  tapestries  that  are  copies  of  painted  panels 
have,  of  course,  this  type  of  composition.  In 
every  other  respect,  however,  he  is  truly  Gothic, 
his  figures  rendered  in  simplified  flat  planes,  his 
drawing  structurally  treated  in  simplified  straight 
outlines,  and  his  figures  erect  and  vertical. 

The  painters  of  fifty  years  later  who  went 
down  to  Italy  were  more  affected  by  the  experi¬ 
ence.  Typical  of  this  later,  transitional  type 
among  the  tapestry  designers  is  Maitre  Philippe, 
that  same  Philippe  who  was  an  apprentice  boy 
under  Jean  Van  Rome,  then  rose  to  be  his  collab¬ 
orator  and  ended,  probably  after  the  older  man’s 
death,  as  himself  master  of  the  great  shop. 
Philippe’s  master,  too,  had  gone  to  Italy  as  the 
name  indicates  but  the  art  he  saw  there  had 
made  no  impression  whatsoever  on  his  style. 
Philippe,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  went  just 
to  get  some  of  the  Italian  finish  that  the  taste 
of  the  late  fifteenth  century  was  beginning  to 
demand.  But  he,  too,  was  a  mature  man  when 
he  went  there  and  had  perfected  and  conven¬ 
tionalized  an  entirely  Flemish  style  for  his  car¬ 
toons.  He  picked  up  a  number  of  good  tricks  to 
add  to  his  trade  and  simply  inserted  them  in  his 
already  established  style.  He  gave  his  youths  a 
new  jaunty  insouciance,  quite  unfamiliar  among 
the  staid  Flemish  types.  His  costumes,  too,  he 
tried  to  make  more  chic.  The  most  notable  con¬ 
tribution,  however,  that  he  brought  back  was  the 
conception  of  the  Triumph  designs.  These  had 
been  lor  a  half  century  or  more  a  favorite  theme 
in  Italian  decoration,  developed  especially  on  the 
cassone  panels,  whose  long  narrow  space  could  be 
filled  naturally  by  the  sec}uence  of  the  procession. 
The  most  popular  Triumphs,  of  course,  were  those 
already  created  by  Petrarch  in  his  sequence  of 
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“the  approach  of  scipio  to  Africa,  b.c.  203.”  Brussels — sixteenth  century 

This  tapestry,  one  of  a  set  of  three  representing  scenes  from  the  deeds  of  Scipio,  was  tvoren  in  Brussels  in  silk  and  gold  thread 
after  designs  attributed  to  Giulio  Romano,  and  signed  by  Hubert  de  Mecht 

{Courtesy  oj  Duveen  Brothers) 


poems,  and  they  were  illustrated  innumerable 
times.  The  designers  themselves  invented  innum¬ 
erable  other  symbolic  Triumphs  and  to  these 
were  added  the  Triumphs  of  the  great  historical 
and  legendary  heroes.  These  scenes  were  as  well 
fitted  to  tapestry  as  to  cassone  paintings,  and 
Philippe  adopted  them  with  industrious  enthusi¬ 
asm.  They  permitted  him  still  to  pile  his  person¬ 
ages  in  superimposed  groups  and  gave  opportuni¬ 
ties  also  for  all  the  incongruous  complexities  dear 
to  his  Flemish  heart.  And  he  performed  in  them 
all  his  newly  discovered  Italian  tricks. 

Philippe’s  acejuired  Italian  mannerisms  were 
quite  too  unimportant  really  to  create  a  Renais¬ 
sance  style  of  design.  He  was,  moreover,  entirely 
a  cartoon  painter  interested,  therefore,  in  decora¬ 
tive  arrangements  on  a  large  scale,  dispersed  in 
design  and  fully  enriched  with  both  anecdotal  and 
ornamental  detail.  Other  young  artists,  however, 
who  were  primarily  interested  in  panel  painting 
and  who  had  had  less  previous  experience  to  give 
them  a  Flemish  bias  went  to  Italy  also.  When 
they  came  back  they  often  found  profitable  em¬ 
ployment  in  designing  for  the  looms  and  so  gave 
to  tapestry  the  second  impulse  toward  the 
Renaissance,  brought  it  closer  to  panel  painting 


and  made  the  art  more  Italian  in  character. 
The  most  notable  of  these  was  Bernard  Van 
Or  ley.  He  was  a  very  young  man  when  he  first 
went  south,  about  twenty  years  old  only.  He 
seems  to  have  come  in  contact  there  wdth  Raphael, 
whose  prestige  would,  ot  course,  have  enormously 
impressed  the  young  Fleming.  Van  Orley  was  of 
noble  family,  so  he  may  very  well  have  come  in 
contact,  too,  with  some  of  the  titled  Italians  who 
were  patrons  of  the  new  style  in  painting  and  the 
new  learning  and  caught  from  them  some  of  their 
enthusiasm.  Certainly  he  came  back  thoroughly, 
imbued  whth  the  Italian  spirit  and  when  he  began 
designing  cartoons  rendered  them  entirely  in 
imitation  of  the  graceful  sweetness  of  the  south. 
In  composition,  in  the  handling  of  the  modeling, 
even  in  the  delicate  richness  of  the  blond  tones  his 
cartoons  were  entirely  Italian  and  entirely 
Renaissance.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  w^as  in  close 
touch  with  the  weavers  and  so  with  the  problems 
and  needs  of  their  craft.  He  adapted  his  painted 
panels  to  those  needs  by  giving  his  minor  spaces 
a  fuller  enrichment  of  delicate  and  beautifully 
drawn  details,  flowers  and  birds  and  plants — the 
heritage  of  the  Gothic  naturalism.  As  Philippe  is 
the  last  of  the  Gothic,  giving  in  his  details  homage 
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LANDSCAPE  TAPESTRY.  BRUSSELS - SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


A  close  netted  pattern  of  leafy  viries  in  the  Joregrourid  and  a  thick  fringe  of  foliage  against  the  sky  make  these  landscapes,  in 
spite  of  their  genre  scenes  and  carefully  rendered  architecture,  truly  verdure  designs 

(From  the  collection  o]  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker) 


tothe  new  Renaissancetaste,  SO  Van  Orley  is  the  first 
of  the  Renaissance,  leaving  only  in  his  subordinate 
details  a  parting  trace  of  the  Gothic  tradition. 

The  full  flood  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Italian  manner  broke  over  the  looms  of  Flanders 
when  Raphael  sent  to  them 
to  weave,  on  order  of  Pope 
Leo  X,  his  twelve  great  car¬ 
toons  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  executing  the 
commission,  Raphael,  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  the  unfamiliar  me¬ 
dium,  approached  his  themes 
in  exactly  the  same  way  in 
which  he  would  have  ap¬ 
proached  twelve  ordinary 
canvases  on  the  subject.  He 
made  twelve  enormously  en¬ 
larged  panels.  The  figures 
he  drew  with  fine  classical 
modeling,  centering  his  epi¬ 
sodes  in  each  case,  only 
lightly  indicating  the  setting. 

Thereby  he  violated  all  of  the 
established  traditions  of  the 
weavers’  art,  destroyed  the 
flatness  that  had  hitherto 


been  maintained  even  in  the  most  complicated 
illustrations  and  that  is  essential  to  a  textile, 
and  left  the  problem  of  large  undecorated  spaces, 
which  are  not  impossible  in  paint  but  which  in 
wool  leave  glaringly  ugly  spaces  of  ordinary 


“the  resurrection” 

BRUSSELS - SI.XTEENTH  CENTURY 

Probably  after  a  design  by  Van 
Orley.  The  rich  and  delicate 
floriation  is  continued  from  the 
Gothic  manner  of  design 

(From  tbe  collection  oj 
Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker) 
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VERDURE  TAPESTRY.  PROBABLY  FROM  ENGHEIN - Sl> 

The  heavy  scrolling  of  large  leaves  serves  as  a  background  for  Ji 
a  formal  design  of  great  decorative  unity 

(Courtesy  oj  Dikran  C.  Kelekian) 

material  that  destroy  the  decorative  consistency. 
If,  however,  Raphael  represents  such  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  influence  in  tapestry  by  the  introduction  of 
these  serious  mistakes  in  design  he  almost  com¬ 
pensates  by  introducing,  at  the  same  time,  a  new 
and  gorgeous  interpretation  ol  the  border.  By 
degrees  during  the  lilteenth  century  the  border 
had  grown  wider  and  a  little  ornament  had  crept 
in,  either  a  simple  pattern  of  jewels  on  a  dull  gold 
ground,  or,  more  often,  a  naturalistic  continuous 
garland  of  llowers  and  fruits  with,  perhaps,  a  little 
bird  here  and  there.  At  the  most  these  borders 
were  four  or  live  inches  wide,  a  very  minor  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  design  that  could  even  be  omitted 
without  loss  of  the  effect.  Raphael,  as  in  all  other 
respects  disregarding  tradition,  used  his  line 
decorative  imagination  to  invent  borders  five 
times  as  wide  as  any  that  had  hitherto  been  used 
and  put  into  them  a  series  of  individual  designs 
framed  in  architectural  outlines  and  including 
even  human  figures.  These  Ifcnaissance  borders 


that  Raphael  fashioned  pro- 
\  ided  a  new  resource  for  the 
designers,  a  resource  that 
was  exploited  with  especial 
variety  and  ingenuity  for  the 
next  hundred  years.  One 
rendition  of  the  new  wide 
border,  for  example,  that  was 
invented  a  decade  or  so  after 
this  and  many  times  re¬ 
peated  with  adaptations  in¬ 
dicated  the  whole  of  crea¬ 
tion.  Along  the  bottom  was 
the  Sea  and  its  creatures,  up 
the  sides  the  Earth  and  the 
animals  and  plants  thereof,  a 
secjuence  of  little  hillocks 
with  all  the  beasts  marching 
up  like  the  voyagers  in  Noah’s 
ark  on  parade,  and  across  the 
top  were  shown  the  Heavens 
full  of  fluttering  birds. 

The  precedent  that  Ra¬ 
phael  set  was  immediately 
followed  by  hosts  of  lesser 
men.  Some  of  these  were  his 
own  Italian  pupils,  most 
notable  among  them  Giulio 
Romano,  who  provided  a 
number  of  striking  cartoons 
for  the  great  craftsmen  of 
rEENTH  CENTURY  Flaiiclers.  Others  were  Flem- 

nvers  and  birds,  making  mgs  who  had  absorbed  Ra¬ 
phael’s  classicism  at  second 
hand,  modifying  it  to  their 
own  more  deeply  embedded  traditions  as  cartoon 
painters.  The  latter  evolved  a  kind  of  design 
that  became  generally  standardized.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  there  are  a  few  large  figures  so  sharply 
silhouetted  against  a  distant  background  full  of 
minute  episode  that  they  look  almost  as  if  they 
were  cut  out  and  applied  to  the  design.  The 
intermediate  planes  are  usually  omitted  entirely. 
The  color  is  in  the  warm  blond  range  typical  ol 
Renaissance  decoration,  a  suffusion  ol  golds 
weighted  with  some  crimson  but  with  a  very 
moderate  employment  of  the  cold  colors. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  pseudo  classical 
cartoon,  and  in  addition,  too,  to  the  invention  ol 
the  wide  and  richly  ornamented  border,  the 
Renaissance  contributed  a  third  valuable  re¬ 
source  to  the  available  material  lor  tapestry 
decoration,  the  grotesques.  The  imaginative  and 
heterogeneous  decorations  found  on  the  walls  ol 
the  old  Roman  grottoes,  and  hence  called  gro¬ 
tesques,  were  seized  upon  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
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“the  crucifixion.”  flemish - FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


This  tapestry,  attributed  to  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  though  essentially  Gothic  in  feeling, 
foreshadows  the  change  in  design  of  the  Renaissance 

(From  the  collection  oj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Bayer) 


designers  of  the  period. 

These  grotesques,  with 
their  goats  and  gods,  their 
birds  and  nymphs,  their 
fruit  garlands  and  scrolis 
and  cornucopias  in  de¬ 
lightful  irrelevancy  on  a 
slender  but  firm  architect¬ 
ural  scaffold  are  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  and  success¬ 
ful  type  of  pattern  that  the 
Renaissance  introduced. 

Still  another  innovation 
of  the  period  was  the  minia¬ 
ture  tapestry,  a  truly  woven 
painting  in  scale  as  well  as 
in  conception  and  drawing, 
and  entirely  Italianate, 
small  religious  scenes  made 
apparently  for  the  altars  ol 
private  chapels.  Done  al¬ 
ways  with  exquisite  perfec¬ 
tion  of  workmanship  and 
with  the  costliest  materials, 
heavily  but  soberly  enriched 
with  gold,  these  works  com¬ 
pensate  for  their  mistaken 
compositions  by  the  beauty 
of  their  texture  and  the 
clear  glow  of  their  colors, 
coming  to  rank,  in  spite 
of  the  painting  treatment,  with  the  greatest  of 
the  larger  and  more  important  tapestries. 

The  original  weaving  of  Raphael’s  cartoons 
and  the  weaving  of  most  of  the  designs  of  his 
followers  and  their  derivatives  was  done  in 
Brussels.  In  the  wars  of  Charles  the  Bold  both 
Arras  and  Tournai  had  suffered  and  many  of  the 
weavers  had  migrated  to  Brussels,  which  there¬ 
fore  immediately  sprang  to  the  foremost  place 
in  the  industry.  In  1528  a  law  was  passed  requir¬ 
ing  that  every  tapestry  have,  woven  in  its  selvage, 
both  the  registered  mark  of  the  city  and  the 
signature  or  insignia  of  the  weaver.  The  red 
shield  flanked  by  the  two  B’s,  the  mark  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  is  to  be  found  in  hundreds  of  the  tapestries 
executed  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Though  Brussels  was  thus  by  far  the  most 
productive  city  of  the  period,  other  Flemish 
cities  had  large  numbers  of  skilful  weavers. 
Enghien,  especially,  developed  a  very  interesting 
and  individual  type  of  design.  Throughout  the 
history  of  tapestry  two  main  themes  of  design 
run  parallel,  the  illustrative,  pictorial  cartoons, 
and  the  purely  decorative,  half  naturalistic  and 


half  conventionalized  designs  of  leaves,  fruit, 
llowers  and  birds.  The  Gothic  interpretation  of 
this  motive  had  been  the  mille  fleiirs  without  per¬ 
sonages.  The  Renaissance  invented,  to  fill  this 
need,  strong,  large  scale  patterns  in  scrolling 
leaves  with  the  compound  curves  that  the  period 
loved,  and  against  this  thickly  intertwisted  back¬ 
ground  a  few  flowers  and  an  occasional  bird,  a  sort 
of  realistic  acanthus  pattern  usually  rendered  in 
blue  greens  with  the  blossoms  in  a  musty  hot 
terra  cotta.  Enghien  seems  to  have  been  the 
center  of  the  production  of  this  individual  and 
interesting  type  of  wall  decoration. 

No  precedent  for  this  design  is  to  be  found  in 
tapestry  and  it  was  never  developed  into  any 
further  interpretations.  The  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  be  sure,  repeated  these  verdures  and  in 
the  repetition  coarsened  and  degraded  them,  but 
it  did  not  invent  any  new  modifications  on  the 
theme.  Very  similar  netted  scrolling  leaves  in 
thick  large  scale  patterns  are  to  be  found  in  the 
background  ol  German  woodblock  prints  of  the 
late  fifteenth  century  and  it  seems  quite  plausible 
that  some  cartoon  painter  recognized  here  the 
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“the  triumph  of  DIANA.”  FONTAINEBLEAU - SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


Probably  after  a  cartoon  by  Pnniaticcio.  The  classicism  of  the  Italian  Reriaissance  has 
been  shaped  to  the  taste  of  the  very  feminine  Diane  de  Poitiers 

(Courtesy  uj  Wildcnsleirt  &  Company) 

decorative  possibilities  of  this  type  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  and  borrowed  the  design  for  his  own  art. 

Intermediate  between  the  illustrative,  pic¬ 
torial  cartoons  and  these  decorative  textile  de¬ 
signs  is  another  familiar  Renaissance  type,  the 
true  landscape  tapestries.  In  a  leafy  wood  with 
intricate  flowery  undergrowth  and  perhaps  a 
castle  or  a  formal  garden  in  the  background,  tiny 
personages  hunt  and  fish  and  ride,  or  merely 


stand  about  conversing. 
The  richness  of  the  floria- 
tion  and  foliage  makes  these 
pieces  part  of  the  history  of 
verdures,  but  the  little 
episodes  impart  to  them  a 
minor  anecdotal  interest. 
These,  too,  were  woven  in 
Brussels  and  some  of  them 
probably  in  Oudenarde. 

The  interesting  and  very 
Flemish  school  of  genre 
painting  in  the  sixteenth 
century  gave  little  to  the 
sister  art  of  tapestry.  Such 
men  as  Jan  Van  Hemissen, 
Pieter  Acrtsen,  Joachim  de 
Beuckalaer,  Peter  Fluys  and 
the  Breughels  contributed 
nothing  of  their  strength  to 
tapestry.  The  Italianate 
painters  such  as  Jan  Ver- 
mcyen  painted  on  royal 
commission  the  contem¬ 
porary  historical  events, 
notably  the  Conquest  of 
Tunis  series,  but  the  or¬ 
dinary  life  of  the  common 
people,  always  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  theme  to  the  Flem¬ 
ish,  was,  strangely,  left 
almost  entirely  out  of  tap¬ 
estry  at  this  time.  There 
is  one  set  from  the  period 
that  gained  added  fame  by 
being  rewoven  many  times 
a  hundred  years  and  more 
later  at  the  Gobelins,  which 
does  show  some  scenes  of 
daily  life,  the  series  of  the 
Months,  usually  called  the 
Months  of  Lucas.  The  au¬ 
thorship  of  these  has  long 
been  in  confusion.  It  came 
to  be  assumed  that  fhe 
Lucas  referred  to  was  Lucas 
Van  Leyden,  but  the  most 
superficial  comparison  of  his  work  and  these  car¬ 
toons  shows  the  impossibility  of  this  surmise. 
Recent  writers  have  given  the  set  to  Bernard  Van 
Orley,  some  of  the  scenes  having  figures  similar 
to  the  figures  in  his  famous  tJunts  of  Maximilian 
series.  But  the  similarity  seems  rather  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  identical  costume  and  of  the  general 
manner  current  at  the  time.  There  is,  however, 
one  Lucas  who  might  very  well  have  painted  these 
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“grotesques.”  FONTAINEBLEAU - MIDDLE  OF  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

Grotesques  were  the  rediscovery  of  the  Renaissance  and  were  a  characteristic  product  of  the  looms  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  Delta,  for  Diane,  is  in  the  middle  of  each  side  border 
(Courtesy  of  P.  W.  French  er  Company) 


cartoons  and  his  authorship  would  account  for 
the  striking  alternation  of  the  energetic  Flemish 
types  and  the  graceful  and  affected  Italian  figures 
which  is  noticeable  in  the  series.  This  is  Lucas 
Van  Vaickenburgh  who  on  the  one  hand  followed 
the  vital  directness  of  Brueghel,  but  could  with 
equal  readiness  adopt  the  Renaissance  finesse. 
Lucas’  brother  Martin  Van  Vaickenburgh  painted 
a  series  of  the  months  and  the  tapestry  series 
might  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  Months  of 
Lucas  to  distinguish  it  from  his  brother’s  set. 

While  Brussels  wove  her  Raphael  cartoons 
and  those  of  the  followers  of  Raphael,  her  gro¬ 
tesques,  her  landscapes  and  her  miniatures,  and 
Enghien  produced  her  luxuriant  tropic  ver¬ 
dures,  and  the  other  lesser  cities  of  Flanders  fol¬ 
lowed  Brussels’  lead,  some  other  countries  were 
trying  to  enter  the  field  of  tapestry.  All  of  them 
looked  to  Flanders  for  craftsmen  and  instruction 
in  the  craft.  Italy  was  the  first  of  these,  the  Duke 
d’Este  calling  to  Ferrara,  to  set  up  a  shop, 
Nicholas  and  Jan  Karcher  in  1536.  Ten  years 
later  Nicholas  transferred  his  activities  to 
Florence  and  there  in  partnership  with  Jan 
Roost  set  up  a  shop  for  the  de  Medicis.  Both 
looms  had  a  fairly  long  and  prosperous  career, 
the  Florentine  shop  producing  some  especially 


distinguished  designs.  Outside  of  Flanders  it  was 
France  that  made  the  most  serious  contribution 
to  the  tapestry  of  the  Renaissance.  Francis  I  began 
to  make  out  of  Fontainebleau  the  greatest 
royal  residence  of  the  continent.  He  needed 
tapestries,  so  he  sent  to  Flanders  lor  weavers 
and  had  them  set  up  their  looms  right  under 
the  supervision  of  his  architects.  He  died  with 
his  dream  unfinished,  leaving  it  to  Henry  1 1 
to  complete.  Henry  continued  to  adorn  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  but  was  even  more  interested  in  the  Chateau 
d’Anet,  the  home  of  his  fascinating  if  mature 
mistress,  Diane  de  Poitiers.  Primaticcio  and  his 
assistants  made  the  cartoons.  The  looms  lasted 
only  about  twenty  years  and  their  output  was 
small,  so  that  representative  pieces  are  very  rare. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  are  grotesques,  in 
keeping  with  the  decorative  character  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  All  of  them  are  strongly  Italianate,  but 
the  lucidity  of  the  French  taste  is  so  thoroughly 
inwrought  into  the  Italian  conventions  that  these 
have  been  shaped  to  a  national  idiom. 

The  Renaissance  in  both  its  Flemish  and  its 
French  productions  represents,  thus,  a  complete 
break  with  the  traditions  of  the  Gothic  age,  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end,  but  before  the  end 
there  were  still  to  be  two  periods  of  fine  production. 
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UBiLATioN  may  well  be  the  opening  theme 
of  the  editor’s  page  this  month — and  without 
any  sacrifice  of  modesty.  The  circulation  of 
International  Studio  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  first  issue  appeared  under  its  new  man¬ 
agement  last  March!  The  editor  feels  as  gratified 
as  a  candidate  who  has  been  swept  into  office 
by  a  landslide,  and  he  can  be  pardoned  if  he 
makes  use  of  that  trite  expression  preferred  by 
political  victors  to  the  effect  that  the  result  has 
exceeded  even  his  fondest  expectations.  For  a 
magazine  that  is  twentj^-five  years  old  to  Increase 
its  circulation  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  a  period 
of  nine  months  is  a  remarkable  thing.  It  means 
it  has  suddenly  found  a  way  to  fill  a  vital  and 
urgent  need.  This  phenomenal  success  of 
International  Studio  more  than  vindicates 
the  policy  outlined  on  this  page  last  March — 
the  policy  of  unpreiudiced  presentment  of  those 
things  that  are  “informative,  interesting  and 
inspiring’’  in  the  art  of  the  world. 

What  do  you  think  of  International  Studio 
as  a  Christmas  gift?  A  year’s  subscription,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  a  friend,  will  be  appreciated  by 
him  twelve  times  during  the  coming  year.  On  a 
dozen  separate  occasions  the  monthly  copy  will 
remind  of  the  kindness,  good  taste  and  iudg- 
ment  of  the  giver.  A  week  before  the  holiday. 
International  Studio  will  mail  to  whomever  you 
wish  an  appropriate  card  apprising  the  subscriber 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  made  him  a  Christmas 
present  of  a  year’s  subscription. 

The  unrest  among  artists  that  has  manifested 
itself  in  so  many  different  countries,  giving  rise 
to  new  schools  of  painting  in  the  effort  to  escape 
from  the  weariness  of  ever-enduring  academicism, 
has  had  a  salutary  result  in  Mexico,  where  cer¬ 
tain  painters  have  turned  for  inspiration  to  the 
art  of  the  old  Aztecs.  This  aboriginal  revival  in 
the  sister  republic,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
interesting  points  in  Jose  Juan  Tablada’s  article 
on  “Alexican  Painting  of  Today,’’  which  leads 
the  January  number.  The  author,  who  wrote  this 
review  at  the  special  request  of  International 
Studio,  is  the  leading  poet  and  art  critic  of  Mexico. 
As  frontispiece  there  is  a  reproduction  of  “The 
Circus  Tent  by  the  River,’’  a  nocturne  by  Jorge 
Enciso,  who  has  been  called  Mexico’s  Whistler. 

Among  the  arts  of  antiquity  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  is  that  of  mosaic  glass.  The 


vessels  produced  by  Roman  artisans  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  have  a  beauty  no  modern  can  imitate. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  colors 
were  produced  by  crude  methods.  Science  after¬ 
wards  came  along  and  made  fine  perfect  colors, 
but  their  very  purity  prevented  the  attainment 
of  the  beauty  and  softness  of  the  old  craftsmen’s 
work.  The  art  did  not  live  long,  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Nero  specimens  had  become  “antiques” 
and  were  so  scarce  that  the  mad  emperor,  being 
a  lover  of  beautiful  things,  paid  fabulous  prices 
for  them.  The  story  of  mosaic  glass  is  told 
authoritatively  and  entertainingly  by  the  expert, 
Gustavus  A.  Eisen,  in  an  article  in  January.  It 
is  perfectly  profusely  illustrated,  and  three  mag¬ 
nificent  vessels  that  have  survived  the  long 
centuries  are  reproduced  in  color. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  Rubens 
merely  made  the  sketches  for  his  most  monu¬ 
mental  paintings  and  that  his  pupils  or  assistants 
did  the  actual  work  of  applying  the  pigment. 
Some  of  his  most  famous  works  were  produced 
in  this  manner.  International  Studio  has  the 
rare  privilege  to  present  in  January  a  full  page 
photograph  of  the  immortal  “Descent  from  the 
Cross”  and  opposite  it  to  reproduce  a  photograph 
of  the  master’s  original  sketch,  which  is  now  in  a 
London  collection.  A  comparison  of  the  two  is 
astonishing.  If  the  large  composition  in  Amster¬ 
dam  is  worthy  of  its  renown,  then  no  words  can 
describe  the  sketch. 

Many  fascinating  articles  will  appear  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  among  them  one  on  the  in  tarsias  of  the 
English  artist  A.  J.  Rowley,  with  color  repro¬ 
ductions  of  his  interpretations  in  wood  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  Frank  Brangwyn  and  W.  A.  Chase; 
another  on  the  frescoes  illustrating  the  “Legende 
de  Saint  Julien  1’  Hospitalier”  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  artist  Gardner  Hale  has  done  in  the  ancient 
manner  on  the  walls  of  an  old  Italian  villa.  There 
will  be  new  installments  in  the  series  of  tapestry 
articles  by  Phyllis  Ackerman  and  the  series  of 
rug  articles  by  Arthur  Upham  Pope. 

The  painting  “Antonina  la  Gallega”  by 
Ignacio  Zuloaga,  reproduced  in  color  on  the 
cover  of  this  number,  is  used  through  the  courtesy, 
of  the  Kraushaar  Galleries. 
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Superlative  Qift  Books 


r 


HISTORY 
OF  ART 

By  ELIE  FAURE 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter  Pach 

N  four  volumes,  profusely  illustrated, 
this  is  the  complete  and  definitive  his¬ 
tory  of  art  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  Octave  Beliard  in  the 
Nantes  Mondain  says:  “In  my  opinion, 
before  Elie  Faure,  the  history  of  art  was 
never  written.”  The  New  York  Herald 
says:  “His  History  of  Art  might  be  called 
history  tested  by  art,  or  history  proved 
by  art,  for  always  he  sees  the  poets  and 
artists  writing  and  painting  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  larger  figures  than  they  know 
— the  true  historians  of  the  world.”  Volume  I  ''Ancient  Art”  $6.00. 
Volume  II  "Mediaeval  Art”  $7.50.  In  preparation  Volume  III  "Renais¬ 
sance  Art,”  Volume  IV  "Modern  Art.” 

Howard  Pyle’s  Book  of  the  American  Spirit 

Text  by  FRANCIS  ].  DOWD 

A  PICTURE  history  by  the  greatest  of  all  American  illustrators  telling  romantically  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  the  American  spirit  from  the  founding  of  our  country,  through  the  Civil 
War.  There  are  about  150  full  page  illustrations,  twenty-two  of  them  in  full  colors,  with  nar¬ 
rative  captions  embellished  by  decorative  cuts.  Wood  engravings  of  over  a  hundred  of  these 
drawings  have  been  treasured  in  the  Harper  vaults  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  gift 
book  of  the  year.  $6.00. 

The  Book  of  the 

Howard  Pyle’s 

Book  of  Pirates 


“In  India  everything  has  been  god, 
everything  is  god,  or  will  he  god.” 


With  seventeen  full  color  illustTations  and  twenty-four 
?n  black  and  white. 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post:  “No  one  before  or  since 
has  succeeded  in  portraying  the  sea  rovers 
with  his  convincing  spirit.”  The  Independent: 
“The  book  of  books  for  a  gift  .  .  .  These  are 
real  pirates  described  by  a  skillful  writer  and 
pictured  by  a  great  artist.”  $6.00. 


American  Indian 

By  HAMLIN  QARLAND  and  FREDERIC  REM.'NQTON 

Few  men  living  know  the  Red  Men  of  our 
plains  and  mountains  better  than  Hamlin 
Garland.  His  stories  here  are  both  humorous 
and  dramatic,  with  all  the  value  of  sketches 
from  life.  Frederic  Remington’s  pictures  in 
color  and  black  and  white  are  not  so  much 
illustrations  of  the  text  as  an  independent  and 
parallel  interpretatiori.  $5.00. 
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A  Complete  Story  of 
Raphaels  Life  and  Works 

RAPHAEL 

By  FELIX  LAVERY 

“A  chronology  of  Raphael’s  life  and  work 
in  which  all  the  available  contemporary  evidence 
is  skillfully  presented,  subsequent  deductions 
analyzed  and  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
individual  paintings  critically  examined  in  the 
light  of  some  ten  years  of  painstaking  research. 
Particularly  important  is  the  complete  history 
of  the  fortunes  of  many  of  the  paintings.  It  is 
this  portion  of  the  volume  which  affords  one  of 
the  most  romantic  narratives  of  modern  times 
,  .  .  concerning  the  authenticity  of  Raphael’s 
‘Nativity.’” — N.  Y.  Times, 

With  55  full-pitge  illustrations,  $poo 

For  a  complete  description  of  this  hook  and  of  many  other  Holi^ 
day  publications,  send  fora  free  copy  of  our  32  page  illustrated 
booklet.  Mention  the  International  Studio. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 

443  4th  Ave.  New  York 


AMERICAN 

WATER-COLOURISTS 

By 

A.  E.  GALLATIN 

Author  of 

"‘Portraits  of  Whistler”;  “Art  and  the  Great  War”; 
^^W alter  Gay:  Paintings  of  French  Interiors”;  etc. 

A  critical  essay  which  passes  in  review  the 
work  of  Whistler,  Homer,  Sargent,  Hassam, 
Marin,  Macknight,  Demuth,  and  other 
masters  of  water-colour  painting.  Thirty 
plates  illustrate  the  volume,  eight  of  them 
being  in  colour. 

The  book  has  been  printed  by  William 
Edwin  Rudge  and  Bruce  Rogers  as  an 
edition  de  luxe,  limited  to  950  copies. 

Price,  $12.00 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,  681  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


Inexpensive  Books  on  Art 
Ideal  for  Gift  Making 

DISTINGUISHED 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

Edited  by  NATHANIEL  POUSETTE-DART 

ROBERT  HENRI 
CHILDE  HASSAM 

Beautiful  reproductions  of  the  best 
work  of  American  artists  at  a  very  low 
price.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
done  before.  Instead  of  bulky  volumes 
at  prohibitive  prices,  here  are  small  books, 
(two  now  ready)  size  5x7  inches,  each 
with  64  full  -  page,  beautifully  printed 
reproductions  and  an  interpretation  and 
appreciation  of  the  artist  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  volume,  at  the  unusual  price  of  only 
$1.00  per  copy. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 

443  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


Alta  Art  Studies 


a  new  book  of 
exquisite  art  photographs 

Art  Nude  Studies 


in  book  form,  handsomely 
and  conveniently  bound. 
This  is  not  a  random 
collection  but  a  very 
choice  selection  of  Action, 
Statue.sque  and  Still 
poses,  from  life,  some  in 
studio  and  others  in  nat¬ 
ural  outdoor  atmospheres. 

This  Edition  will  be 
supplied  in  a  choice  of 
two  bindings: 

Lodestone  Art 

Paper . Si.oo 

Leather,  Quality 

Deluxe .  5.00 


ALTA 


TA  STUDIOS, 

Dept,  io 

111  Golden  Gate  Ave 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Inc. 
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STUDIOS  OF  FAMOUS  ARTISTS 
No.  i8.  The  above  photograph  shows  the  studio  ot 
Alfred  Juergens,  Member  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists 


Rubens’  instructions  to 

Nicholas  Claude  Fabri  de  Pieresc 


WRITING  to  the  French  Savant 
from  London  in  August  1629, 
Rubens  said,  “It  may  be  that  my  por^ 
trait  does  not  now  look  as  it  did 
originally,”  and  gave  careful  directions 
for  its  restoration. 

Gnforseen  changes  in  pigments  have 


always  been  one  of  the  artist’s  most 
vexing  problems. 

Dev  oe  Colors  can  be  trusted  to  endure. 
Their  purity  and  technical  perfection, 
vouched  for  by  168  years  of  research 
and  paint  manufacturing  experience, 
assure  the  painter  that  they  will  give 
the  utmost  resistance  to  change. 


DEVOE 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Manufactured  by 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Chicago 


New  York 
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The  School  of  American  Sculpture 

Founded  by  SOLON  H.  BORGLUM 
The  School  ‘^opened  October  First 

W.  Frank  Purdy,  Director  g  East  $gth  Street,  New  York  City 

This  school  was  organized  and  conducted  by  Solon  Borglum  for  the  purpose  of  awaken¬ 
ing  in  its  students  an  appreciation  of  art,  and  a  desire  for  conscientious  study  and 
correct  expression  of  form.  In  his  own  words: 

“Special  effort  is  made  to  show  the  students  that  success  depends  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  construction  of  natural  forms  and  that  it  is  to  the  close 
application  of  this  study  that  the  master  workers  of  all  ages  devoted  a  large  part 
of  their  lives.  Thus  understanding,  the  student  is  enabled  to  demonstrate  with 
courage  and  conviction  his  individual  expression  of  the  ideals  of  his  time  and 
country.” 

These  aims  are  designed  to  be  carried  on  faithfully  and  fully  by  the  Director,  assisted 
by  the  Governing  Committee  of  the  Student  Board  appointed  by  Mr.  Borglum.  A 
faculty  and  advisory  board  of  our  most  distinguished  sculptors  is  assured. 

Mr.  Purdy  Welcomes  Inquiries  on  Every  Phase  of  American  Sculpture 


International  Professional 
Art  Training 

New  York  Paris  London 

SCHOOL  of 

FINE  and  APPLIED  ART 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres.  Send  for  circular 
Register  Now 

New  York  School,  January  3rd 
Paris,  March  1st 

Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration; 
Stage  and  Costume  Design;  Graphic 
Advertising  and  Poster;  Illustration; 
Life;  Teachers*  Training,  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Address  Secretary,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 


METROPOLITAN  ART  SCHOOL 
58  West  57th  Street  New  York 
Fine  and  Applied  Art 
Special  Classes  in  MichelJacobs’  Color 
System  and  Greek  Composition 

Catalogue  on  Request 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 
California  Street  San  Francisco 

Professional  and  Teachers  Courses.  Life  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  Sculpture,  Design,  Interior 
Decoration,  Stage  Design,  Illustration,  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  allied  subjects.  {Affiliated  College  oj  tbe 
University  oj  California.)  Illustrated  catalogue 
mailed.  LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 


ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Thisschool  wasfoundedin  1869  and 
has  a  long  list  of  pupils  who  have 
won  distinction  as  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors,  draughtsmen,  and  designers  in 
all  branches  of  the  arts.  Its  courses 
of  instruction  are  thorough  and 
give  full  opportunity  for  profes¬ 
sional  training  under  a  faculty  of 
capable  and  experienced  artists. 
By  reason  of  its  endowment,  the 
tuition  fee  is  moderate. 

$$tb  year 

Sept.  25,  1922,  to  May  30,  1923 
For  Catalogue  address 
J.  H.  GEST,  Director,  Eden  Park 
Cincinnati 


THE  ART  STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Regular  Winter  Classes — JiTlh  Year 
Classes  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting,  Portrait, 
Still  Life,  Illustration  and  Composition,  Antique, 
Modeling  (Portrait  and  Figure). 

New  School  of  Graphic  Arts  under  direction  of 
Joseph  Pennell  and  Fred  W.  Goudy.  Catalog. 
Address: 

Box  S.  215  West  57th  Street  New  York 


(AUFORNA  SCHOOL 
°/ART5  CRAFTS  *1 

2119 Aii.*,TO« WAY  BERKELEY,  CAurow^iA 
THE  IHDUSmiAL  ART  SCHOOL  Of  THL 
PACIflC  COAST 

EAii.  SPRING  ydiD  Aunnm  SEASiona 

WRJ’T  FOR  lU-USTOATtD  CAIALOOUt 


FALL  TERM  NOW  IN  SESSION 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  ACADEMY  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Winter  art  study,  without  heating  troubles, 
in  the  land  of  eternal  Spring — “where  earnest 
enthusiasm  is  dominant.”  A  complete  school 
in  an  artists*  Paradise.  For  catalog  address 
Eugene  DeVoI,  Director. 


THE  PORTRAIT  CLASSES 

^ainsborough  Studios 

Instructors:  CECILIA  BEAUX,  N.  A. 

F.  LUIS  MORA,  N.  A. 

For  catalogue,  address 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton 
222  West  59th  St.,  New  York  Tel.  5600  Circle 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  History, 
Science  and  Art 

2401  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS.  AND 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
Fall  Term  opened  September  25 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 
E.  ROSCOE  SHRADER,  Managing  Director 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration,  Crafts, 
etc.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY.  St.  Louis 
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ART*  SCHOOL 

THE‘AKr-INSTlTUTE 

OE-CHICAGO 

^OURSES  in  Painting,  Sculp- 

ture,  Drawing,  Illustration,  Model¬ 
ing,  Designing,  Pottery,  Normal  Art, 
Poster,  Commercial  Art,  Costume  De¬ 
sign,  and  Mural  Decoration. 

Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in 
Kluseum  Collections,  Lecture  Course 
and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  School. 

Our  graduates  are  holding  the  most 
successful  positions.  Big  demand  for 
women  and  men  as  Designers,  Illus¬ 
trators  and  Teachers. 

A  large  waiting  list  makes  early 
enrollment  necessary. 

Write  Registrar  for  particulars 

Art  School,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
,Pept  P, Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams  SU 
Chicago 
111. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS,  Inc. 

Fine  Arts  department  incorporates 
the  liberal  methods  of  teaching  of 
the  French  Studio. 

Miss  KATHERINE  B.  CHILD,  Director 
Room  417  :  349  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Thirty ’■exgbtb  year — Sept.  25,  1922-May  26,  1923 
PRACTICAL  ART  COURSES 
Write  for  Circular  “A** 

200  East  25th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


BOSTON,  MASS.  47th  year  began  Oct.  2 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting — Philip  L. 
Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson, 
A.  K.  Cross;  Modeling — Charles  Grafly,  F.  W. 
Allen;  Design — Henry  Hunt  Clark,  A.  J.  Morse, 
G.  J.  Hunt;  Scbolarsbips  and  Traveling  Scholar^ 
ships.  For  circular  address — A.  F.  Brooks,  Mgr. 


Photo  Gravure,  Zinc  and  Copper  Plates 

For  Etching,  Dry  Point,  Soft  Ground,  Aquatint 
and  Mezzotint,  Stipple  and  Line  Engraving. 
Sizes  in  Stock 

2MX3K"  3  X  4"  4  X  5"  5  X  6" 

5  X  7  "  6x7"  6x8"  7  X  10" 

8  X  10  "  8  X  12"  10  X  12" 

Odd  sizes  made  up  on  orders.  Write  us  for 
prices,  or  telephone  Beekman  3748 

STAR  ENGRAVERS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

16  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  STUDIES  from  the  nude 

Beautiful  sepia  prints,  size  7x9,  on  mountings 
11  X  14.  We  publish  over  250  subjects  for  use  by 
art  students,  sculptors,  architects,  illustrators, 
designers  and  photog''apiiers. 

Twelve  prints  sent  for  SO  .00.  Six  prints  sent  for 
$5.00.  Three  prints  sent  for  $2. .50.  Single 
prints  SI  .25 

Sample  sheet  of  miniature  subiects  sent  for  25c 
in  coin  or  stamps,  to  be  credited  on  first  order. 

CONSOLIDATED  MFG.  CO. 

32  Union  Square  Dept.  611  New  York  City 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

DEPARTMENTS  of  DRAWING  and  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE,  ARCHITECTURE 

Classes  in  Composition,  Anatomy  and  Perspective 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  or 
advanced  work  of  distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year’s  study  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  English  Scholarship  for  the  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


SHAWPRINTS 

Nude  art  studies  for  the  use  of  Artists, 
Sculptors  and  Students,  in  place  of  the 
living  model.  Black  and  White  Photos 
5x7  and  7x10  inches,  sharp  prints  from 
original  plates  posed  to  get  needed 
high  lights  and  shadows 

Send  2 ^  cents  jor  miniature  samples.  We  have  over 
500  different  poses  oj  many  different  models 


SHAW  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Dept.  S-12 

44  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  ii,  MASS. 


^  Alta,  Studies 

^^XUDES 


FOR-  THE  USE  OF  ARTISTS 
SCULPTORS  and.  STUDENTS 


Replacing  living  models  in  TtfE 
STUDIOS  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  ARTISTS 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  PHOTOS,  8x10  inches, 
from  sharply  focused,  original  plates  on  the 
best  grade  of  double  weight  photo  paper. 

PRICES,  including  shipment,  4  for  .|2.00,  15  for 
*5.00,  35  for  *10.00. 

Miniature  samples  sent  for  25c. 
same  to  he  applied  on  initial  order 


ALTA.  STUDIOS  De-pt.  E 

111  Golden  Gsiie  Ave.  Sslti  Francisco 


J.  BLOCKX  OIL  AND  WATER  COLORS 

The  finest  in  the  world 

and  ARTISTS’  CANVAS,  linen,  17  inches  to  14  feet  wide.  Write  for  Lists 

SCHNEIDER  6c  COMPANY,  Inc.,  2102  Broadway,  New  York  City 

SOLE  AGENTS 


COMICS 
CARTOONS 
COMMERCIAL 
NEWSPAPER 
AND  MAGAZINE 
ILLUSTRATING 
FASHION  PASTEL 
AND  CRAYON 
PORTRAITS 

BY  MAIL  OK  LOCAL  CLASSES.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  of  .successful  pupils. 

Associated  Art  Studios 
A  25  Flatiron  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

CANVASES  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  SIZE 
Decorative  Burlaps,  Draperies  for  Walls,  etc. 
Superior  grade  of  Artists’  Canvases  in  all 
widths  up  to  24  feet. 

131-133  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
Main  Office  and  Works  TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


Information 


Regarding  Art  Schools  or  Art  Materials,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  free 
of  charge  on  request.  Address  Information  Department. 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  :  786  Sixth  Ave.  :  NEW  YORK 
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Strathmore  Paper  Co., 

AJittine.ague,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs : 

e  consider  it  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  write  a  tew  words  about  the 
good  cjualities  of  Strathmore  Illustration 
Papers  and  Boards.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
strongest  statement  we  can  make  is  the 
tact  that  every  piece  of  lettering  and  de¬ 
coration  which  bears  the  l\±/l  mark 
has  been  done  on  Strathmore  1)  rawing 
Papers. 

l  ours  sincerely, 

("  Sig?!eJ )  GUIDO  and  LAWRENCE  ROSA 

Folloiv  in  the ‘"pen  steps"  oj  the  Rosas.  Write  to 
the  Strathmore  Paper  Co..,  Alittineague.,  Alass. 
tor  samples  oj 

STRAfflMORE 

^rti^s  Paper  and  Boards 


RemBrandt 

Colo 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure-Brilliant-Permaneiit 

TALENS  Sc  SON,  Apeldoorn,  Holland 

American  Office,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA  COLORS 


■jC 


A  GOOD 
ARTIST 


HE  CHOICE  OF  HIS  MATERIAL 
UIDED  BY  EXPERIENCE  AND 
FAITH  IN  THE  INTEGRITY  OF 
MANUFACTURER.  WE  PRIDE 
ELVES  ON  THE  CONFIDENCE 
WE  ENJOY 

SOLEUSDISTRIBUTORSH  P 

FAVORRUHL 
eCOMPANY  ■"( 

InEWYORK'BOSTON-CHICAGoH  B 


REPRODUCTIONS 

of  the  ivorks  of 

AMERICAN 

ARTISTS 

Beautiful  Prints  radiant  witli  color, 
fine  as  originals 

With  these  fac-similies  goes 
the  true  pride  of  possession 

United  States  Printing  and 
Lithograph  Co. 

Fine  Arts  Department 

6  East  39th  St.  New  York 


W7*n  I  percentage- 

will  lease 

or  Hat  rental,  1 5,000  sep  ft.  of 
space  suitable  for  exhibit  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  art  objects, 
antiques,  oil  paintings,  kera- 
mics,  etc., 

Apply  to 

The  Starr  Piano  Co. 

1227  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


For  Sale 

WHISTLER  ETCHING 

8x11^  inches 

First  proof,  butterfly  signature 
Title  “NOCTURNE” 
^2200.00 

MRS  H.  S.  CABLE  Rock  Island,  111. 


Edcson  Radio  Phones  | 

Adustablc  Diaphragm  Clearance 

We  cuaranree  sa(  isl.ic  t  ion.  or  your  money  ' 
refunded.  The  adjustment  feature  places  our 
phono  on  a  par  with  the  world's  greaic.st  makes. 

Our  sales  plan  eliminates  dealer’s  piofits  and 
losses  from  bad  accounts,  hence  the  low  price. 

Better  phones  cannot  be  made.  Immediate 
deliveries.  Double  .1000  Ohm  sets,  83.98;  1500 
Ohm  Single  set,  82.50.  Circular  free. 

EdeSOnPhoaC  Cou  6  Bead  St.. Dept  ■jlBo^Sn^lass: 
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M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


==—  ESTABLISHED  1846 


PAINTINGS 

by  OLD  and  MODERN  MASTERS 


OLD  ENGLISH 
MEZZOTINTS 


AND 


SPORTING 

PRINTS 


OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and 
ENGRAVINGS 

\  High  Class  Restoring  and  Framing 


PARIS 

17  Place  Vendome 


556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
15  Old  Bond  Street 


DEMOTTE 


Works  of  Art 

of  the 

Middle  Ages 


DeL  uxe  Art  Publications 
in  Limited  Editions 

La  I’apisserie  Gothique 
Le  Musee  du  Louvre:  19  14-1920 
Les  Chefs-D’ Oeuvre  du  Portugal 
Les  Dessins  de  Degas 
Etc. 


27  rue  de  Berri  8  East  57th  Street 

Paris  New  York 


ROBERT-L-STILLSON 
COMPANY-NEW  YORK 


tnreRnATiotiAC 

sruDio 


niri  HOS  TESS 
iiy 

Ivan  C.  Glinsky 


January  1923 


75  Cents 


The  MACBETH  GALLERY 

-  ESTABLISHED  1892  _ _ _ 


"In  the  Boudoir”  Olinsky 


An  opportunity  for  the  Collector 
as  well  as  for  the  occasional  Purchaser 

PAINTINGS  BY 

IVAN  G.  OLINSKY,  n  a  DANIEL  GARBER,  n  a 

UPPER  G  A  L  L,  E  R  I  E  S 

ORLAND  CAMPBELL  SPENCER  NICHOLS 

LOWER  GALLERIES 

JANUARY  2d  TO  22d 

Catalogues  of  these  exhibitions  and  our 
gallery  ART  NOTES*  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request 

*TitIe  Registered 


WILLIAM  MACBETH  me 

450  LILTH  AVENUE  -  -  at  Fortieth  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Two  Doors  South  of  the  Public  Library 


JANUARY  1923 


International  Studio 


ON  FREE  PUBLIC  EXHIBITION  FROM  SUNDAY,  JANUARY  TWENTYTIRST 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 


THE  GREAT 
ART  COLLECTION  OF 
HENRY  SYMONS 

INTERNATIONALLY  KNOWN  EXPERT  AND  CONNOISSEUR 
OF  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK 

The  Henry  Symons  collection  represents 
a  new  and  interesting  point  of  view  as  no 
form  of  art  endeavor  has  escaped  the 
ardent  explorer’s  eye.  The  most  characteristically 
and  artistically  perfect  objects  were  acquired 
from  renowned  collections  and  noble  estates  in 
England  and  France. 

While  the  list  of  former  owners  reads  like  an 
extract  from  Burke’s  Armoury,  the  names  of 
tapestry  weavers,  designers,  cabinet  makers, 
silversmiths,  potters,  clockmakers,  etc.,  which 
figure  in  the  catalogue  vouch  for  the  highest 
artistic  standard. 

There  will  be  twelve  hundred  numbers  in  the 
collection.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  more  than 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  objects: 

A  SET  OF  FOUR  GOLD  THREAD 
GOBELIN  TAPESTRIES 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  representing  The 
Seasons,  woven  hy  Jean  Jans  the  younger,  after 
the  enchanting  cartoons  by  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
from  Balloch  Castle; 

A  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  GOTHIC 
TAPESTRY  OF  PARIS  WEAVE 
inscribed  “Le  cerf  humaui,”  composed  in  the 
most  romantic  vein  of  that  inspired  epoch,  from 
the  collection  oj  the  Marquis  oj  Breadalbane; 

THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

[MITCHELL  KENNERLEY,  Pkesident] 

PARK  AVENUE  AND  FIFTWNINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TO  WHOM  ALL  COMMUNICA  I  IONS  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED 


A  SET  OF  FOUR  QUEEN  ANNE 
TAPESTRIES 

representing  the  elements  after  the  Lebrun  car¬ 
toons,  woven  by  John  VanderBank  {Vandre- 
banc)  at  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  for  the 
first  Lady  Guilford  to  cover  the  walls  of  the 
Prince  ol  Wales’  apartments  upon  his  visit  to 
the  Abbey;  and  many  others  of  equal  importance. 

A  group  of  superlative  Lowestoft  urns,  /rom 
the  collection  of  Lord  Bainard; 

Adam  mirrors /rom  Lord  Vivians  collection, 
and  other  mirrors  of  many  periods  and  designs; 

Distinctive  pieces  of  Georgian  silver  and 
purple  lustre. 

A  feature  of  great  importance  will  be  the 
display  of  not  less  than  eight  complete  wainscot 
ROOMS  ON  CANVAS.  Two  are  tooled  and  painted 
leather,  and  one  a  Queen  Anne  Room;  also  a  well 
nigh  inexhaustible  assemblage  of  oil  paintings, 
engravings,  samplers,  screens,  pole  and  lire 
screens,  and  a  magnificent  pipe  organ  with 
panels  painted  by  Benjamin  West,  R.  A. 

The  Italian  and  Lnglish  Lurniture  is  so 
numerous  and  important  that  it  is  impossible 
to  mention  a  single  piece. 

The  collection  will  be  on  exhibition  until  the 
public  sale,  which  will  begin  Saturday,  January 
twenty-seventh,  in  the  great  exhibition  rooms  of 
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The  MILCH  GALLERIES 


108  WEST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Dealers  in 

AMERICAN 

PAINTINGS 

and 

SCULPTURE 
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EXHIBITIONS 

LANDSCAPES 

by 

HENRY  C.  WHITE 

Dec.  26 — Jan.  13 

PAINTINGS  of 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

by 
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Jan.  15-27 
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AMERICAN 
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FINE  ART 


Under  Di  rection  of 
THOMAS  II.  RUSSELL 
O  S  WALD  VO  R  K  E 
LREDERIC  N.  PRICE 


-DIANA"  ANNA  V.  HA' ATT 


607  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  Fortv-Ninth  Strt;el 
24  EAST  FORTY-NINTH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


HOWARD  YOUNG  GALLERIES 


ENGLISH 

PORTRAITS 


IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS  BY 

AMERICAN  and 
FOREIGN  MASTERS 


BARBIZON 

PAINTINGS 


620  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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The  CIRCUS  TENT  by  the  TIVER- 

h 

Jorge  Enciso 


MEXICAN  Painting  oE  X*0-DAY 


ODERN  Mexico  un¬ 
derwent  for  a  long 
period  a  dull  stag¬ 
nation  in  the  arts.  This  era 
proved  to  be  ripe  enough  for 
social  upheavals  and  politi¬ 
cal  changes,  while  in  the 
realm  of  art  the  cast-iron  methods  of  academic 
teaching  still  prevailed.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mexico  had  two  inspirational  sources  in  art,  the 
indigenous  and  the  Iberian,  the  Academy  confined 
its  activities  to  mannerism  in  subject,  pattern  and 
technique.  So  it  lived  on  into  modern  times — 
that  is  to  say  since  Mexico  separated  from  Spain. 
Before  the  separation  it  had  at  least  one  reason 
for  existing — to  supply  with  religious  paintings 
the  numberless  churches  of  the  country  and  with 


portraits  the  members  of 
the  nobility,  in  full  regalia 
and  gilded  coats-of-arms. 

Although  a  romantic, 
in  the  manner  of  Boecklin, 
Klinger  and  Stuck,  the 
painter  Julio  Ruelas  in¬ 
augurated  the  era  of  modern  art  in  Mexico. 
His  early  sketches  disclose  a  vivid  imagination 
and  accomplished  drawing.  While  still  very  young 
he  painted  mural  decorations.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Germany  and  in  Karlsruhe  and  Munich 

*  Jose  Juan  Tahlada,  leading  poet  and  art  critic  of  Mexico,  besides 
being  tbe  author  of  a  number  oj  books  oj  prose  and  verse,  bas  received 
tuo  Orders  {the  Meiji  and  tbe  Sacred  Treasure)  from  tbe  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  for  his  writings  on  Japanese  art.  In  verse  Tablada  is  tbe  author 
of  ^‘El  Florilegiop  ‘*Al  Sol  y  bajo  la  Luna,”  ”Un  Dia,”  ”Li-Po  y  otros 
Poemas”  and  ‘*El  Jarro  de  Flores”:  in  prose,  ”Los  Dias  y  Nocbes  de 
Paris,”  ”En  el  Pais  del  Sol,”  ”Hiroshigue,”  ” Mexican  Plastic  Arts” 


After  a  long  academic 
sleep,  the  old  Aztec  art  has 
inspired  a  national  Renais¬ 
sance  •  •  ‘  ‘  by 

JOSE  JUAN  TABLADA* 


“our  gods,”  part  of  a  triptych  by  saturnino  herran 
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“t)L  R  GODS,”  PART  OF  A  TRIl'TYCH 
BY  SATURNINO  llERRAN 

attained  through  a  few  years  of 
patient  learning  the  maturity  of  his 
talent.  Returning  to  Mexieo  he  exe¬ 
cuted  several  orders  lor  portraits  and 
military  paintings,  and  then  an  event 
came  about  which  did  much  to  inllu- 
ence  his  career.  “Revista  Modcrna,” 
a  magazine  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
was  founded  and  the  art  director¬ 
ship  was  given  to  Ruelas.  It  was  an 
ultra-modern  magazine,  in  the  last 


years  ot  the  past  century,  and  one 
which  brought  about  fortheMexi- 
can  arts  the  revival  that  academies 
and  official  teachers  had  failed  to 
evoke.  A  prolific  illustrator  of 
the  magazine,  Ruelas  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  express  himself  in  black 
and  white,  very  seldom  resorting 
to  his  palette.  This  circumstance 
was  not  detrimental;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  was  beneficial  to  the 
artist.  His  paintings,  worked  to 
the  most  careful  detail,  disclosed 
marvelous  knowledge  of  tone 
values.  He  was  a  poet  in  black 
and  white,  not  in  pigment.  His 
drawings  were  poetry  by  senti¬ 
ment  oi  design,  by  the  meaning 
ol  the  literary  conception,  at  the 
same  time  disquieting  and  tor- 


“mexican  girl”  by 

SATURNINO  HERRAN 

planted  with  numberless  gallows  and  shaken  by  an 
earthquake  which  made  hanging  corpses  swing 
and  frightfully  clash  together.  Modern  girls 
abducted  by  satyrs;  mediaeval  knights  enamoured 
ol  mermaids;  nocturnal  trains  assuming  in  the 
dark  the  uncertain  aspect  of  both  a  Chinese 
dragon  and  a  giant  diplodocus;  trees  opening 
bestial  eyes  in  the  nodes  of  their  trunks  and 
twisting  branches  like  human  limbs;  ghosts,  ap¬ 
paritions  and  sprites  were  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae  of  his  weird  realm.  The  mood  of  this 
peculiar  artist  was  by  no  means  either  fictitious  or 
illegitimate.  Ruelas  was  an  Indian  and  thus  the 
truculence  of  his  subtle  works  may  be  traced  to 
„  ,,  the  ancestral  spirit  of  the 

MEXICAN  DANCE  a  j  • 

BY  SATURNINO  HERRAN  oldcst  Mexican  sculptors. 


turing  by  a  sort  of  objec¬ 
tive  realism  recalling 
Goya,  Valdez  Leal  and 
certain  other  Spanish 
masters.  Nature  w^as  his 
source  of  inspiration, 
but,  interpreting  it  with 
a  whimsical  fancy,  he 
gained  a  peculiar  original¬ 
ity,  going  through  a  mo¬ 
rose  gamut  from  a  gloomy 
sarcasm  to  the  most  agon¬ 
izing  expression.  One  of 
his  famous  works  was  the 
drawing  of  a  man  in  mor¬ 
tal  anguish  pierced  by  an 
anchor  —  the  Christian 
symbol  of  hope  and  se¬ 
curity.  Another  was  a 
sketch  depicting  a  desert 


two  sixty ’•eight 
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who  were  as  skilful  in  the  expression 
of  terror  as  were  the  old  Assyrians  in 
the  representation  of  animal  strength.  The  spirit 
of  Ruelas  was  often  roused  by  the  beauty  of 
woman,  and  her  form  and  grace  of  movement 
evoked  thus  in  gloomy  nightmare  and  dreadful 
episode  were  by  contrast  made  more  banefully 
fascinating.  When  the  artist  died  in  Paris,  at 
thirty-six,  Ruben  Dario,  the  great  South  Ameri¬ 
can  poet,  who  was  at  his  bedside,  impressed  by 
the  pangs  of  his  distressing  agony  said;  “Ruelas’ 
death  is  like  a  Ruelas  drawing!” 

Next  after  Ruelas,  Jorge  Enciso  became  a 
distinguished  figure  in  modern  Mexican  art.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  occasional  painting  of  the 
human  figure  and  some  remarkable  decorative 
works,  Eneiso  is  mainly  to  be  considered  as  a 
landscape  painter.  It  was  he  who,  above  all  others. 


may  be  said  to  have  discovered  the 
blue  Mexican  night  and  the  first  to 
discern  a  treasure  of  color  harmonies  dormant 
in  the  dusky  villages  or  in  twilight  fields.  He 
expressed  his  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  visions  by 
means  of  a  palette  of  sombre  grays  suggesting 
light  and  air  through  their  values.  Most  of  his 
canvases  were  sunless.  Imbued  with  the  melan¬ 
choly  atmosphere  of  pueblos  of  the  Mexican  high 
plateaus,  so  different  in  character  from  the  ardent 
tropical  districts.  When  Enciso  chanced  to  paint 
Lake  Chapala  by  daylight,  he  found  exquisite 
harmonies  in  pinkish  saffron  and  coral  with  charm¬ 
ing  complementary  violets  and  blues,  not  inferior 
to  the  mysterious  emerald,  profound  sapphire 
and  mystic  turquoise  he  was  wont  to  melt  in  the 
atmosphere  of  his  nocturnal  landscapes.  Through 
the  Mexican-born  painter  Xavier  Martinez,  a 
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talented  disciple  of  Whistler,  who  later  made  his 
abode  in  California,  Enciso  felt  the  influence  ot  the 
great  American  master,  but,  having  an  individual¬ 
ity  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  dangerous 
wizardry  of  the  poet  of  the  “Nocturnes,”  his  crea¬ 
tions  display  only  a  subtle  redolence  as  remote  as 
was  the  Japanese  bias  in  Whistler’s  masterpieces. 
Enciso  as  a  decorator  was  the  first  to  conceive 
a  thorough  and  really 
Mexican  art  derived 
from  the  indigenous 
monuments,  architec¬ 
ture,  sculpture,  painting 
and  crafts  of  the  different 
tribes  who  inhabited  the 
Mexico  of  pre-Spanish 
times,  many  of  them 
gifted  with  wondrous 
sentiment  and  skill.  But 
unfortunately  the  artist 
who  had  that  clear 
vision  did  nothing,  or 
very  little,  actually  to 
foster  and  unfold  it. 

This  achievement  was 
to  be  accomplished  later 
by  Best  Maugard,  with 
whose  productions  wc 
shall  deal  later  on. 

A  close  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Enciso  is  Ro¬ 
berto  Montenegro, 
author  of  a  portfolio  of 
twenty  black  and  white 
drawings  published  m 
Paris  which  well  deserved  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  poet  Henri  de  Regnier. 

These  drawings  were  noteworthy  for  their  imagin¬ 
ative  fancy  and  literary  touch,  enhanced  by  both 
a  decorative  sense  and  a  technical  skill  which 
exhibited  a  certain  Beardsley  influence.  This 
influence  was  strong  among  the  young  artists  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century:  they  were  readers 
ol  Baudelaire  and  De  Goncourt.  The  Mexicans, 
like  the  Russians,  have  an  innate  love  of  decoration 
and  this  is  nowhere  so  well  shown  as  in  Monte¬ 
negro,  who  in  pen  and  ink  as  well  as  in  color, 
often  sacrifices  the  essential  of  line  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  decorative  opulence.  Most  of  his  work 
might  with  advantage  be  simpler.  Lately  Monte¬ 
negro  has  attempted  to  express  the  beauty  of 
Mexican  subjects.  He  is  gifted  and  doubtless  will 
be  able  to  achieve  much — provided  he  strengthens 
his  own  individuality. 

Another  of  these  translators  of  the  art  sense 
ot  Mexico  IS  Angel  Zarraga,  whose  name  is  familiar 


to  European  followers  of  art  movements,  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  of  Paris.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
representatives  of  Mexican  modern  art,  who  with 
a  real  talent,  strengthened  by  a  capacity  for  hard 
work,  has  earned  wide  recognition.  Born  in 
Mexico  City,  he  went  to  Europe  at  an  early  age, 
studying  assiduously,  while  in  Spain,  the  old 
masters,  notably  El  Greco  and  Goya.  While 

there  he  became  ac- 
ejuainted  with  Zuloaga, 
who  influenced  his  early 
work.  After  journeying 
extensively  through 
Italy,  Zarraga  made  his 
home  in  Paris  and  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  out  a  steady 
production  of  work 
which  seemed  to  be 
surely  inspired  by  the 
Spanish  masters  as  well 
as  the  Italians,  Man¬ 
tegna  above  all.  hlis 
canvases  of  that  period 
are  studies  of  human 
figures,  characterized 
by  beautiful  composi¬ 
tion,  subtle  sense  of  line 
and  color,  refined  selec¬ 
tion  ol  imaginative  sub¬ 
jects,  with  distinct  liter¬ 
ary  stress.  The  reason 
for  this  latter  charac¬ 
teristic  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  Zarraga 
had  the  w'riting  urge 
simultaneously  with  his  adolescent 
yearning  for  plastic  expression.  Re¬ 
cently  he  purged  himself  of  this  transgression  by 
plunging  into  cubism  and  putting  himself  under 
the  severe  discipline  of  pure  form  and  the  abstract, 
much  as  did  those  worldlings  of  the  Renaissance 
who  lied  at  intervals  to  some  convent  to  do 
penance  for  their  sins.  Prom  cubism  Zarraga 
emerged  the  master  of  himself.  His  present  works 
display  solid  construction,  strong  individuality, 
ardent  chromatism  and  real  sincerity. 

After  a  long  sojourn  in  Italy  Gerardo  Murillo 
returned  to  Mexico  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the 
European  impressionists,  notably  the  Italian 
Segantini.  His  principal  aim  being  to  paint  the 
vibration  of  light,  technique  had  for  him  supreme 
importance.  He  worked  in  the  open  air,  gaining 
inspiration  from  close  contact  with  nature,  but 
ever  restricted  in  creative  attempt  by  the  literal 
tenets  of  the  school  he  follow-ed.  He  is  the  creator 
of  some  very  remarkable  portraits  and  landscapes, 
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LA  BELLA  OTERO 
BY  JULIO  RUELAS 

which  iaclude,  among 
others,  a  line  series  of  views 
of  the  Mexican  volcanoes. 

Murillo  deserved  well 
for  inducing  Joaquin  Clau- 
sel  to  take  up  painting  as 
a  career.  Ciausel  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  every  natural 
gift  recpiisite  to  express 
sincerely  and  refreshingly 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Urged  by  Murillo,  who 
first  discerned  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  rare  talent, 

Ciausel  started  to  paint  at 
a  mature  age,  producing  in 
a  very  short  period,  with 
eager  and  indefatigable 
effort,  hundreds  of  land¬ 
scapes.  These  were  some¬ 
times  painted  with  small 
dabs  of  primary  colors 
laid  on  so  as  to  give  at  a 
certain  distance  the  fusion  of  tone  reciuired. 
Otherwise  his  canvases  were  constructed  with 
heavy  grumes  of  pigment  and  broad  brush  strokes, 
the  results  being  invariably  amazing.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  this  admirable  artist  relincpiished  c[uite  un¬ 
concernedly  his  cjuickly  gained  triumph,  turning 
to  more  remunerative  employment  in  order  to 
support  himself  and  his  family.  About  Ciausel 
and  his  spiritual  conllict,  the  great  painter  Diego 
Rivera  reeently  wrote  a  subtle  and  moving  article. 
He  proclaimed  Ciausel  as  the  Mexican  poet 
painter  “par  excellence’’  and  suggested  that  his 
life  was  as  sombre  a  tragedy 
as  that  of  the  martyrdom  of  portrait  of 
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Rimbaud  in  the  unknown  Abyssinian  jungle. 
Amongst  the  youngest  artists,  Saturnino 
I  lerran  was  perhaps  the  most  admired  by  the 
public,  and  his  premature  death  two  years 
ago  affected  every  one  who  knew  his  work  as 
a  great  mistortune.  He  was  developing  his 
solid  talent  in  a  remarkable  way  and  was  rais¬ 
ing  himsell  out  of  incipient  academicism 
towards  something  that  approached  classi¬ 
cism.  Although  his  vision  at  that  stage  was 
what  is  called  photographic  it  is  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  in  his  work  the  coming  of  possibilities 
to  react  before  the  model.  His  canvases  dealt 
always  with  national  topics. 

The  aim  of  this  article  being  to  point  out 
to  the  American  public  the  most  prominent 
Mexican  artists  of  today 
it  is  probably  superfluous 
to  say  anything  about  Ma¬ 
rius  de  Zayas,  his  career 
having  developed  for  the 
most  part  in  this  country. 
His  versatile  talents  as  a 
cartoonist,  art  critic  and  a 
revealer  of  the  latest  move¬ 
ments  in  modern  art  as  well 
as  the  indigenous  Me.xican 
and  Negro  arts,  are  highly 
appreciated  everywhere. 

A  victim  ol  the  ever¬ 
lasting  conflict  between 
the  old  and  the  new  is 
Jose  Clemente  Orozco,  a 
young  Mexican  painter  of 
vision  and  feeling,  possess¬ 
ing  as  no  one  else  among 
his  compatriots  a  power  of 
emotional  statement  and 
irreducible  individuality. 
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His  first  works  were  met  with  derision. 
They  were  far  out  of  the  ordinary, 
that  being  enough  to  arouse  the  vulgar 
misunderstanding.  Orozco  is  essentially  a 
painter  of  Woman,  but  his  peculiar  mood 
and  originality  of  expression,  unlike  that 
of  the  conventional  painter’s  attitude 
toward  feminine  beauty,  are  not  qualities 
that  ingratiated  him  with  the  public.  Al¬ 
though  having  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  Orozco  reveals  in  dealing  with  his 
subjects  the  uncompromising  penetration 
of  a  Guys,  the  simple  directness  of  Dau¬ 
mier  and  the  cruel  realism  of  a  Toulouse- 
Lautrec.  The  women  he  is  wont  to  paint 


“portrait”  by  DIEGO  RIVERA 


are  of  two  kinds,  in  violent  contrast  but  altogether 
typifying,  one  might  say,  striking  phases  of  femin¬ 
inity — the  wholesome  college  girl,  the  bud  on  the 
verge  of  maturity  already  asserting  the  authority 
of  her  sex  with  coquetry  and  the  lure  of  dress  and 
gesture,  and  the  courtesan,  the  peculiar  picturesciue 
Mexican  type,  in  gaudy  attire  and  showy  head¬ 
dress,  in  which,  under  a  mask  of  cerise  and  crude 
rouge,  the  lips  are  a  gash  and  the  black-fringed 
eyes  shining  live  coals. 

Orozco  also  used  to  delineate  his  subjects  in 
black  and  white,  creating  a  lineal  synthesis  w  ith  a 
sensitive  understanding  of  form,  and  revealing  a 
technique  always  subdued  to 
emotion.  His  spirited  drawings 


STILL  LIFE 
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BY  JOSE  CLEMENTE  OROZCO 

are  the  equal  of  his  paintings,  which  are  enriched 
with  the  sombre  iridescence  of  submerged 
shells.  The  pictorial  work  of  Orozco  might  be 
compared  with  a  garden  containing  only  Howlers  of 
two  kinds:  one  untouched  and  white,  fresh  with 
virgin  sap,  scarcely  unfolding  their  corollas,  and 
the  other  autumnal  and  decaying,  wdth  rare  orchid 
hues,  disquieting  shapes  exhaling  with  their  per¬ 
fume  an  offensive  smell  of  decomposition  and 
death.  .  .  .  Orozco  has  but  one  hand.  Being 
maimed  as  was  Toulouse-Lautrec,  his  work  seems 
to  reilect  a  like  sadness.  Unlike  the  great  Spaniard 
Urrabieta  Vierge,  illustrator  of  “Don  Quixote,’’ 
who  after  losing  his  right  arm  courageously 
began  again,  Orozco  gave  up  his  life  work  when  he 
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THE  FOUNTAIN 
BY  BEST  MAUGARD 


sadly  realized  that,  being 
a  good  artist  notwith¬ 
standing  his  infirmity,  he 
was  nothing  to  a  public 
hopelessly  incapable  ol 
appreciating  his  gilts. 

A  feeling  for  elaborate  decoration,  together 
with  a  charming  naivete,  seem  to  be  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  art  of  Best  Maugard,  the  in¬ 
teresting  young  M  exican  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred.  I  le  won  lame  lor  his  designs  of  costumes 
and  stage  settings  for  a 
suite  of  Mexican  dances 
given  by  Pavlowa’s  ballet 
in  Mexico  City,  and  altcr- 
ward  performed  in  New 
\Ark,  Paris  and  London, 
d'he  scenery  painted  by 
this  young  Mexican  struck 
every  one  by  its  novelty, 
its  intricate  designs,  its 
gay  colors  in  huge  masses, 
all  exuding  a  luxuriant 
exoticism  and,  in  spite  ot 
all  this  elaboration,  a 
peculiar  atmosphere  of 
primitivism.  Oriental 
glamor  was  evident,  but 
it  would  take  a  trained 
eye  to  discover  that  the 
manifold  intluences  unit¬ 
ing  in  those  gorgeous 
ballet  settings  were  really 
the  old  Aztec,  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  the  Chinese. 

As  was  the  custom  ol 
Mexican  art  students, 
young  Best  Maugard  fol¬ 
lowed  the  call  of  Europe 
at  the  very  moment  in 
which  Post  -  Impression- 


THE  BRIDE  BY  BEST  MAUGARD 


ism  and  Cubism  were 
advancing  with  the  aim 
of  clearing  the  pictorial 
arts  from  the  tyranny 
of  academicism  and  ob¬ 
jective  realism,  thus 
gaming  for  the  painter  the  boon  of  personal 
expression.  Interpreting  broadly  this  message  of 
freedom.  Best  Maugard  found  himself:  in  a 
sudden  intuitive  glance  he  saw  his  future  way,  not 
through  European  paths,  but  in  the  folk  tradition 

of  his  native  country. 
Returning  to  Mexico  he 
found  the  field  both  rich 
and  absorbing  when  he 
plunged  into  a  patient 
study  of  the  Aztec  crafts, 
of  which  he  made  more 
than  2,000  copies.  Ana¬ 
lyzing  them,  and  other 
plastic  documents,  he 
was  able  to  find  the  basic 
elements  in  which  lay 
the  ancient  pictorial  art. 
Next  he  began  a  close 
examination  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  crafts  developed  in 
Mexico  under  the  Span¬ 
ish  inlluence  and  w'as 
able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  hybrid  dec¬ 
orative  combinations — 
the  Aztec  survival,  the 
Iberian  element  (with 
its  tW'O  factors  Moorish 
and  European)  and  the 
Oriental  influence.  This 
could  easily  be  traced 
to  the  Chinese  ships, 
loaded  with  silks,  porce¬ 
lains,  lacquers  and  other 
art  treasures  w’hich  in 
the  Seventeenth  and 
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Eighteenth  centuries  touched  at 
the  Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific, 
their  cargoes  to  be  distributed  by 
caravans  of  mules  and  burros  to 
the  popular  Jerias  or  open  air 
markets.  To  strengthen  further 
his  individuality  within  the  scope 
of  a  national  artistic  tradition, 
Best  Maugard  became  a  teacher 
of  design  in  the  schools,  and 
instructing  his  pupils  in  the  main 
principles,  he  secured  from  them 
numberless  drawings  which  dis¬ 
closed  in  varying  degree  a  feeling 
for  line  and  color  which  he  was 
satisfied  was  enough  to  establish 
a  general  trend  toward  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  Mexican  expression. 

Then  came  in  a  generous  flow 
the  new  creative  work  of  the 


“INDIAN  girl”  by  CARLOS  MERIDA 


artist.  He  portrayed  the  beauty  of  the  Mexican 
woman  in  her  most  picturesque  attire — the 
“China  Poblana”  in  chemise  of  foamy  lace,  and 
needle-work  and  red  tinsel  embroidered  skirt; 
the  “Tehuana”  dressed  entirely  in  white  with 
heavy  gold  necklaces,  like  some  giant  lily  of 
tropical  gardens.  He  pictured  also  the  modern 
woman  of  the  most  refined  type,  notably  the  “Girl 
with  the  Doll”  and  “The  Bride,”  and  m  striking 
contrast  to  this  type  the  “Broadway  Girl”  Haunting 
her  unique  beauty  against  New  York’s  glittering 
background.  Even  in  the  treatment  of  such  alien 
subjects  as  this  and  the  “Tennis  Player,”  ex¬ 
hibited  in  New  York  and  Boston  two  years  ago, 
the  peculiar  and  unmistakable  Mexican  style  was 
strongly  evident.  The  lineal 
element  of  design  in  Best  woman  and 

Maugard’s  art  recalls  the  Aztec  by  carloI^merida 


symbolism;  and  the  floral  decora¬ 
tions  of  old  Spanish  brocades  and 
Oriental  shawls,  with  their  color 
schemes  in  startling  contrasts 
and  strange  harmonies,  reveals 
the  Chinese  impress.  Enciso’s 
Mexican  night  was  decorated  by 
Best  Maugard  with  radiant  fire¬ 
works,  in  which  a  single  sky¬ 
rocket  rises  up  in  a  golden  jet, 
trembles  and  scallops  an  Instant 
in  the  ebony  sky,  bending  finally 
toward  the  earth,  scattering  a 
treasure  of  gems  like  an  over¬ 
turned  jewel-casket.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  decorative  art,  working 
only  in  two  dimensions  and  not 
at  all  concerned  with  atmosphere 
or  depth,  nor  indeed  requiring 
them  for  attaining  a  fascinating 
charm.  His  work  reaches  far  in 
its  influence.  He  has  restored  a  tradition  of 
vision  and  expression  which  had  been  forgotten. 

Diego  Rivera  stands  in  modern  Mexican  art 
as  its  most  gifted  exponent.  He  was  already  an 
accomplished  painter  before  he  went  to  Europe, 
but  he  did  not  come  into  the  fullness  of  his  powers 
until  he  had  spent  a  few  years  there.  Like  Ce¬ 
zanne,  Rivera  is  a  remarkable  personality.  Like 
the  Erench  master,  he  has  always  been  eager  to 
realize  a  complete  plastic  expression  and  must 
always  go  through  life  bitten  by  that  desire.  Only 
the  lesser  artist  achieves  his  standard.  It  was  a 
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long  struggle  for  Diego  Rivera  to  find  hinisell. 
More  than  ten  years  ago,  after  a  deep  study  of  the 
Spanish  painters  and  after  having  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  his  medium,  he  might  easily  have  consid¬ 
ered  himself  a  finished  artist,  a  part  of  the  stem 
of  the  great  Spanish  tradition.  But  that  was  not 
enough.  Doing  his  best  to  unlearn  all  that  he  had 
begun  with,  he  started  anew.  Reacting  against 
academicism,  he  went  over  to  Impressionism, 
but  his  journey 
through  the  realm  of 
flimsy  dynamics  ol 
light  was  of  short 
duration.  The  spir¬ 
itual  reaction  ol  El 
Greco  haunted  him  — 
those  paintings  whose 
very  distortions  some¬ 
how  revealed  more 
clearly  the  hidden 
soul.  So,  with  his 
canvases  painted  m 
Toledo,  Rivera  began 
the  first  stage  of  his 
march  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  ideal. 

Then  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  inlluence  of  Ce¬ 
zanne  swayed  him  to¬ 
ward  the  possession  of 
form  and  the  subjection 
of  volume  in  its  three 
dimensions  by  means 
of  an  intransigent  pur¬ 
ity  of  vision  and 
method.  To  plunge 
from  this  into  radical 
cubism  only  needed  a 
swerve,  and  Rivera 
cut  away  from  the  last 
objective  tie  and 
soared  aloft  in  fullest 
freedom.  He  contrib¬ 
uted  considerably  to  the  Cubist 
movement,  encouraged  by  the 
poet-critic  Guillaume  Apolinaire,  taking  a  most 
important  place  amongst  his  confreres  and  even 
originating  by  his  peculiar  views  a  “doctrinaire 
complex”  called  “I’affaire  Rivera,”  discussed  at 
length  by  even  such  an  authoritative  critic  as 
Andre  Salmon  who  exclaimed;  “II  n’est  plus 
pesant  ‘volume  dans  I’espace’  que  celui  de 
Diego  M.  Rivera.  II  n’en  est  pas  de  plus  sus- 
pendu.”  The  same  critic  praises  the  combination 
of  strength  and  delicacy  in  his  work  and  another 
famous  art  writer,  Elie  Eaure,  in  his  “History  of 


Art”  has  written  the  following  about  him  in 
reference  to  the  inlluence  of  Cezanne  and  Renoir: 
“Ellc  est  deja  manifeste  et  salutaire,  en  ce  qui 
concerne  fart  du  portrait,  chez  quelques  artistes 
etrangers  dont  le  Mexicain  Rivera  me  semble 
le  plus  interessant,  a  la  fois  par  sa  preoccupation 
des  dcssous  architecturau.x  et  des  volumes  tour- 
nants  ou  persiste  la  double  action  des  deux 
maitres  franyais,  et  quelque  chose  d’inattendu, 

de  surpris,  de  fanto- 
m  a  1  cj  u  i  d  e  n  o  n  c  e 
I’ascendance  espag- 
nole  manifestee  sous 
les  auspices  de  Goya 
et  de  Zurbaran.” 

At  present  Rivera 
is  painting  a  series  of 
mural  decorations  for 
the  Alexico  City  High 
School,  a  truly  clas¬ 
sical  synthesis  of 
mighty  subjects, 
Mexican  in  character, 
but  rather  deserving 
universality  for  their 
plastic  essentials. 

We  should  not 
close  this  outline  with¬ 
out  the  mention  of 
Carlos  Alerida  and  his 
remarkable  paintings 
of  South  Mexican  In¬ 
dians,  expressed  in 
simple  and  almost 
hieratic  forms,  and 
Ernesto  Garcia 
Cabral,  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  caricaturist 
who  is  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader  of  a 
group  of  promising 
young  cartoonists, 
among  them  Cova- 
rrubias,  who  is  even  now  hardly 
more  than  a  child. 

Beauty  which  was  about  to  die  in  the  clutch  of 
the  old  academicism  is  blossoming  again  in 
Mexico  through  the  modern  and  free  means  of 
artistic  visual  expression.  Renouncing  their 
slavishness  to  the  old  European  masters,  Mexican 
artists  are  discovering  infinite  and  undreamed  of 
possibilities  m  the  new  field.  Mexican  art  is  at  the 
dawn  of  a  brilliant  revival  succeeding  both  art 
periods  of  its  past — the  indigenous,  thrilling  and 
masterful,  and  the  creolc- Hispanic,  flowering 
in  the  ecclesiastic  crafts  and  architecture. 
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OWING  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  in  two 
private  collections  in 
England  for  many  years, 
the  original  finished  sketch 
by  Rubens  for  his  great 
altar  piece  in  the  Antwerp, 

Cathedral,  “The  Decent  from  the  Cross,”  is 
practically  unknown  to  the  world,  and  it  is 
through  the  courtesy  of  its  present  owner,  A.  L. 
Nicholson,  of  London,  that  International 
Studio  is  enabled  to  reproduce  it  in  comparison 
with  the  actual  altar  piece.  This  panel  is  forty- 
five  by  thirty  inches  in  size  and  was  painted  in 
i6io  or  i6ii,  the  altar  piece  having  been  painted 
between  i6ii  and  1614.  Previous  to  coming  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  panel  was 
owned  by  Mrs.  Holloway,  of  Cheltenham,  and 
before  that,  by  Lord  Methuen  of  Corsham  Court, 
Wiltshire.  The  original  study  is  much  the  finer 
work  in  every  way,  being  more  brilliant  and  purer 
in  color  and  presenting  many  variations  from  the 
altar  piece  which  add  greatly  to  its  charm  and 
power.  Our  reproductions  of  the  two  paintings 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  to  see  the  results 
of  a  painter  working  under  his  original  inspira¬ 
tion  and  under  the  compulsion  of  the  labored 
copy  or  elaboration. 

To  study  the  contrasts  between  the  original 
sketch  and  the  completed  picture  in  detail  one 
may  begin  with  the  lowest  figure  in  the  composi¬ 
tion,  the  Mary  Magdalene.  In  the  sketch,  the 
face  is  youthful  and  appealingly  sweet,  the 
draperies  fall  in  soft  lustrous  folds,  the  hair 
suggests  young  womanhood.  In  the  completed 
picture,  the  face  of  the  Mary  is  that  of  a  middle- 
aged  woman  and  the  dress  has  the  hard  sheen  of 
metal,  its  folds  being  particularly  graceless. 
Again,  the  second  Mary’s  face  is  more  youthful 
and  sweeter  in  the  first  sketch,  the  light  is  more 
truly  distributed  over  face,  shoulder  and  arm, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  over  the  arm 
is  softer  and  more  effective.  Most  marked  of  all 
the  differences  in  this  particular  figure  is  that 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  eyes,  those  in  the 
original  actually  looking  up  to  the  figure  of  the 
dead  Christ  in  an  immobile  anxiety  while  those 
of  the  Mary  in  the  actual  altar  piece  are  round 
and  fearful  and  without  a  trace  of  the  melting 
tenderness  of  those  in  the  study. 

In  the  third  Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother,  the 
original  far  surpasses  the  figure  in  the  altar  piece 
in  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  face  and  in  the  pose 


Comparison  of  Rubens' 
study  for  great  painting 
with  his  finished  attar 
piece  shows  former  to 
'''  be  the  finer  work  '  -  ^ 


of  the  figure.  The  breathless 
anxiety  over  the  descent  of 
the  precious  Son’s  body, 
indicated  by  the  parted 
lips  and  the  grievous  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eyes,  has  been 
changed  in  the  more  famous 
work  to  a  conventional  sentimentalism  from  which 
the  profound  tenderness  of  the  eyes  of  the  original 
has  been  completedly  obliterated.  The  crouching 
pose  of  the  body  and  the  free  treatment  of  the 
folds  of  the  cloak  were  so  altered  in  the  latter 
work  as  to  lose  all  of  the  expression  conveyed  by 
the  figure  as  well  as  the  natural  folds  of  the  cloth. 

The  bearded  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  directs 
the  task  of  lowering  the  body,  has  the  eternal 
suggestion  of  benovolent  age  in  the  original,  his 
face  being  a  marvellous  piece  of  painting,  as  is 
that  of  his  rich  velvet  cap  and  loose  cloak.  In  the 
altar  piece,  Joseph  becomes  a  contemporary 
Dutchman  with  crafty  lineaments,  and  the  folds 
of  his  cloak  over  his  left  shoulder  have  been 
changed  from  those  of  rich  cloth  to  the  hard  bril- 
linacy  of  a  soldier’s  cuirass. 

Strength  awkwardly  displayed  is  mueh  more 
effective  in  the  tw'o  figures  above  on  the  arms  of 
the  cross  in  the  original  study  than  in  the  second 
painting,  while  the  wood  of  the  cross  itself  is  more 
freely  and  naturally  treated.  The  figure  of  Peter, 
who  has  mounted  the  ladder  in  his  eagerness  to 
help,  shows  clearly  in  the  study  the  disciple  who 
denied  Christ,  his  thick  untrimmed  beard  and 
common  outer  garment  suggesting  an  immortal 
type.  In  the  altar  piece  he  is  another  Dutchman, 
whose  cloak  is  more  typical  of  Seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  Belgium  than  of  the  Holy  Land  of  Biblical 
times.  The  Peter  of  the  original  is  eternal;  the 
Peter  of  the  altar  piece  is  contemporary  man, 
weakening  the  symbolism  of  the  study. 

The  great  figure  in  the  composition,  which  with 
its  wonderful  lighting  makes  this  painting  so 
profoundly  moving,  is  much  more  finely  modelled 
in  the  study  than  in  the  altar  piece.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  folds  of  the  white  cloth  are  also  much 
more  effectively  natural.  As  is  the  case  in  every 
other  detail,  the  Hood  of  light  on  the  cloth  and 
on  the  figure  of  the  Christ,  the  three  Marys,  the 
Joseph  and  the  John  has  an  intensity  in  the 
study  in  nowi.se  approached  in  the  altar  piece, 
pouring  down  from  above  over  the  figures  with  a 
dazzling  radiance,  the  natural  clarity  of  which 
is  transformed  into  a  studio  light  in  the  painting 
that  the  world  knows  better. 
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”THE  T>ESGENT  FROM  THE  GROSS” 


RUBENS  STUDY  FOR  HIS  RELIGIOUS  MASTERPIECE 


^^THE  DESGENT  EROM  THE  GROSS” 


THE  PAINTING  AS  IT  APPEARS  IN  ANTWERP  CATHEDRAL 
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AIX  Gets  T3ack  Its  TREASURES 


Gold  relics  in  Cathedral  include 
Cross  of  Lothair,  dating  from 
1000  A.D.  and  the  Shrine  of 
Charlemagne  completed 
the  year  1215 


in 


A  FTER  being  removed  from  the  cathedral 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle  during  the  World 
War,  all  of  the  famous  treasures  of  that 
ancient  church  have  been  restored  to  it  and 
beginning  next  year  they  will  be  on  view  to 
the  public  again  to  revive  by  their  actual 
presence  more  poignant  memories  of  the 
great  Charlemagne  than  are  evoked  by  the 
cathedral  itself.  The  two  most  priceless 
treasures  of  Aix  Cathedral  are  the 
golden  shrine  of  Charlemagne  and  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  still  earlier  and 
very  precious  work  being  the  exquisite 
cross  of  Lothair.  The  shrine  of 
the  Frankish  emperor  is  a  box 
in  the  form  of  a  basilica  and 
contains  the  bones  of  that 
monarch.  It  is  about  six  and  a 
half  feet  long  and  three  and  a 
half  feet  high  and  has  the  type 
of  roof  known  as  a  saddle¬ 
back.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1200  that  sufficient  gold 
was  amassed  to  begin  work  on 


CROSS  OF 
LOTHAIR  (a.D.  I 


GOLD  SHRINE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE 

(a.D.  1215) 


it  and  the  shrine  was  not  completed  until  1215. 

The  memorial  has  the  figures  of  eight  em¬ 
perors  on  each  of  its  longer  sides,  each  in  an 
arched  niche  with  richly  enamelled  pillars 
between  them.  On  one  end  are 
the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  of  the  archangels  Michael 
and  Gabriel,  the  other  end  being 
ornamented  with  the  figures  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  Pope  Leo  III  and  that  Bishop  Turpin 
who  consecrated  the  minster.  The  panels  of 
the  roof  picture  the  miraculous  and  legendary 
tales  that  had  grown  up  around  the  famous 
Emperor’s  memory  in  the  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  death  in  814. 

The  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
begun  after  1215  and  completed  in  1238. 

It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  and  in 
its  general  feeling  presages  the  Gothic. 
The  figures  represented  on  its  sides  are 
those  of  Christ,  Mary,  Pope  Leo  III, 
Charlemagne  and  the  twelve 
Apostles,  the  roof  being  orna¬ 
mented  with  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The 
Cross  of  Lothair,  strongly 
Byzantine  in  its  design,  dates 
from  1000  A.  D.  and  is 
studded  with  jewels,  the  most 
pronounced  ornament  on  the 
relic  being  a  cameo  portrait 
of  Augustus  Caesar. 


END  ELEVATION  AND  VIEW  IN  PER¬ 
SPECTIVE  OF  THE  GOLD  SHRINE 
SAID  TO  HAVE  CONTAINED  THE 

VIRGIN  Mary’s  smock 


IN  ITS  plan  and  DETAIL  THIS  SHRINE  SHOWS  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EARLY  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE 
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AUgU8TAN  MOSAIG  QLASS 


rHE  mosaic  glass  types 
of  vessels  from  the 
classic  Roman  period 
possess  so  many  superior 
qualities  that  it  automati¬ 
cally  places  them,  consider¬ 
ed  as  art  types  of  this  one 
category,  above  anything 

made  before  or  since.  They  excel  in  quality  of 
line,  in  harmonic  moderation  of  their  colors  and 
in  that  important  quality,  attainment  of  supreme 
simplicity  in  design.  Unfortunately  for  the  glass- 
makers  of  the  Renaissance,  and  fortunately  for 
us,  their  discovery  is  quite  recent;  after  years  of 
excavation  the  number  of  such  vessels  to  be  found 
in  our  collections  is  still  very  small.  Had  these 
vessels  been  available  for  the  Venetians  when, 
after  the  return  of  Marco  Polo  from  “far  Cathay,” 
they  began  the  manufacture  of  glass  vessels  and 
glass  beads,  believed  and  found  to  be  eminently 
suitable  for  the  Eastern  trade,  they  might  have 
greatly  hastened  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
But  the  discovery  came  ages  afterward,  and  it 
has  remained  for  the  modern  successor  of  the 
Venetian  artist  to  benefit  from  the  ancient  art 
of  mosaic  glass.  Efforts  to  profit  in  this  direction 
were  begun  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
Venetians  exhibited  specimens  of  their  newly 
acquired  technique  at  the  great  commemora¬ 
tive  exhibitions  of  Milan  and  Rome.  Those 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  study  these 
specimens  were  no  doubt  struck  by  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  new  method  and  the  overcom¬ 
ing  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
hampered  the  artisans  of  the  classic  era. 
However,  antique  mosaic  glass  has  never 
been  equalled,  much  less  surpassed,  and 
it  seems  even  doubtful  if  this  ancient 
mastery  can  ever  be  entirely  attained. 

There  are  many  great,  although  not 
insuperable,  difficulties  to  overcome.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  the  modern  taste  for 
what  is  new,  large  and  unusual; 
secondarily,  the  desire  for  regu¬ 
larity,  and  the  belief  that  what 
is  made  by  hand  must  necess¬ 
arily  be  inferior  to  that  made 
with  tools  of  precision  and 

TWELFTH  CENTURY  SYRIAN  VASE, 

STAR  BEAD  TYPE  MOSAIC  GLASS 
The  base  matrix  is  deep  blackish  violet  brown; 
the  bead  elements  oj  various  colors — 6/ue,  tur¬ 
quoise,  green,  brown,  yellow — with  interior 
decorations  of  while  lines  in  a  red  base. 


Beautiful  art  of  the  an¬ 
cients  early  disappeared 
and  Nero  sought  examples 
as  antiques  by 
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mechanical  devices — a  pro¬ 
found  error  of  our  time  and 
a  regularly  recurring  sin. 

In  the  following  review 
we  propose  first  to  describe 
the  nature  of  mosaic  glass 
and  its  origin.  We  will  fol¬ 
low  this  by  referring  to  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  types  found  in  ancient 
tombs  dating  from  the  great  era  of  the  art.  We 
will  also  mention  the  efforts  of  imitation  and 
enumerate  the  various  means  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  determine  what  is  ancient  and  what 
is  new,  so  that  those  who  desire  specimens  of 
the  antic[ue  may  be  assisted  in  their  choice.  Many 
modern  collectors  of  antique  glass  are  manufac¬ 
turers  who  earnestly  desire  to  benefit  by  the  beauty 
of  the  ancient  specimens,  which  often  serve  as 
objects  of  inspiration  rather  than  as  models  to  be 
minutely  reproduced.  On  that  account  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  characteristics  of 
the  models  and  thereby  guard  against  imitations, 
which,  although  beautiful  and  interesting,  lack  the 
quality  of  antiquity  which  it  is  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  every  museum  and  private  collection 
to  illustrate  in  that  which  it  displays. 

Mosaic  glass  is  a  type  of  mosaic  in  which 
the  elemental  units  consist  of  parts  of  colored 
glass  which  have  been  fused  so  as  to  form  one 
connected  matrix,  without,  however,  seri¬ 
ously  disturbing  the  designed  and  colored 
pattern  produced  by  the  arrangement  of 
minor  parts.  Besides  units  of  colored  and 
plain  glass,  thin  leaves  and  threads  of  silver, 
gold  or  lead  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  this  glass.  But  in  the  period 
of  degeneracy  which  followed  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  paints  made  of  colored 
earths  were  often  substituted  for  the 
precious  metals  in  the  mosaics. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in 
antiquity,  as  now,  every  imperial  reign, 
or  era,  brought  with  it  new 
designs  in  art,  and  that  emper¬ 
ors,  queens,  and  wealthy  pa¬ 
trons,  then  more  than  now, 
assisted  in  moulding  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  ever  passing 
procession  of  fashion  in  sculp¬ 
ture,  painting,  jewelry  and 
other  objects.  When  we  know 
this  progress  and  its  halting 
spells  of  rest,  we  are  able  to 
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A  VASE  AND  TWO  CUPS  OF 
THE  FIRST  CENTURY  B.  C. 


At  left:  while  elements  in  a  violet  matrix. 
Above:  rosettes  with  yellow  centers  in  fio- 
let  black  surrounded  by  white  dots  set  in 
brick  red.  At  right:  grass  green,  olive 
green  and  brick  red  elements  fused  to  re¬ 
semble  marble. 


determine  the  relative,  and  sometimes  even  the 
absolute,  date  of  making  of  every  obieet  that  is  old. 

The  art  of  making  mosaic  glass  was  invented 
in  Egypt,  the  oldest  specimens  dating  from  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty,  about  1400  B.  C.  The  pharaohs 
and  queens  of  this  period  included  some  of  the 
greatest  art  loving  rulers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
As  specially  regards  the  art  of  mosaic  glass,  no 
one  can  help  but  admire  the  color  and  technique 
of  the  magnificent  fragments  found  in  the  great 
palace  of  Amenhotep  at  Thebes,  excavated  by 
our  own  Aletropolitan  Aluseum  of  Art. 

The  art  of  mosaic  glass  remained,  however, 
practically  stationary  for  more  than  one  thousand 
years,  stamped  by  a  peculiar  monotony  due 
principally  to  the  very  limited  technique  of  the 
glass  makers,  who  lacked  not  only  the  knowledge 
of  “blowing  glass  from  a  bubble”  but  many  other 
secrets  necessary  to  real  progress  in  the  art.  The 
most  important  of  the  new  discoveries  was  made 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemaean  princes  of  Egypt 
who  had  fallen  heirs  to  that  part  of  the  empire 
of  Alexander  where  glass  making  had  at  that 
time  reached  its  highest  development.  This  dis¬ 
covery  was  a  simple  little  trick — so  simple  as  to 
produce  a  smile  now.  It  consisted  in  coating  a 
glass  rod  with  a  different  colored  glass  by  dipping 
it  into  a  molten  glass  matrix  of  a  different  color. 
This  enabled  the  artists  to  make  pattern  in  cross- 
sections  of  the  rod  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  art  of  mosaic  glass  by  means  of  sections  of 
upright  rods.  The  coming  of  the  dipped  rod  soon 
led  to  another  of  greater  and  final  importance. 


since  after  it  no  great  discovery  in  mosaic  glass 
making  ever  was  made.  It  consisted  in  producing 
the  pattern  similar  to  and  even  more  beautiful 
than  those  shown  by  the  dipped  rod  in  cross-sec¬ 
tion,  by  aggregating  bars  and  rods  of  different 
colors  in  a  mould,  and  fusing  these  together  into 
a  matrix,  which  could  be  drawn  out  to  required 
thinness  without  disturbing  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  details.  We  do  not  know  when  this 
really  important  improvement  was  made,  but  as 
no  obiects  made  with  the  new  process  have  come 
to  us  from  tombs  older  than  the  first  century 
B.  C.,  we  may  assume  that  the  era  of  Augustus 
saw  not  only  the  discovery  of  this  art,  but  its 
further  improvement  and  its  attainment  of  per¬ 
fection.  A  serious  error  has  been  made,  first  by 
Kisa,  and  later  by  his  many  followers,  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  all  this  glass  as  “murina  glass.”  Our 
knowledge  of  murina  is  almost  exclusively  derived 
from  the  writings  of  Pliny,  whose  words,  if  liter¬ 
ally  translated,  show  that  murina  was  a  mineral, 
not  a  glass  found  in  the  earth  in  the  near  East. 
This  point  of  controversy  can  now  be  absolutely 
settled,  at  least  in  its  connection  with  mosaic  glass, 
the  site  of  an  antique  factory  of  this  glass  hav¬ 
ing  been  discovered  outside  of  Rome.  That  factory 
produced  for  Roman  patrons  of  art  just  the  type 
of  glass  of  which  we  now  speak. 

The  mosaic  glass  bowls  of  the  delicate  types 
made  during  the  Augustan  era  are  composed  of 
various  units  which  must  be  carefully  recognized 
and  understood  before  it  is  possible  to  grasp  the 
characteristics  of  the  whole  art.  These  units  are: 
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TtmEE  VASES  of  MOSAI6  QLASS  of  the  TIME  OF  AUgUSTUS 


large  plate  is  made  of  columnar  rods  and  lamellated  hand  rods, 
/  the  curving  irregularity  oj  which  jiroves  the  genuineness  of  the  vase  as 
an  antique  ohjecl.  The  minor  cup  at  the  right  of  the  illustration 
is  made  of  columnar  rectangular  rods  square  in  cross  section,  a  practically 
unique  specimen.  The  minor  cup  at  the  left  is  made  up  of  columnar 
cylindrical  glass  rods  in  cross  section.  The  resulting  decorative  units 
are  “commas,”  “suns”  and  “planetary  circles,”  in  a  fine  blue  matrix. 
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a  pacl-Iike  base,  cylindrical  rods,  rectangular  bars, 
and  thin  glass  rods,  each  for  its  purpose. 

The  pad-like  bottom  consisted  of  a  sheet  of 
thick  glass  of  natural  color  to  be  used  as  a  base 
and  support  for  the  rest  of  the  composition  and  in 
each  case  llnally  removed.  The  cylindrical  units 
were  always  furnished  with  a  pattern,  also  seen  in 
cross-sections.  It  consisted  in  group¬ 
ing  circular  dots  of  various  sizes, 
the  largest  in  the  middle,  in  a 
planetary  system  of  design 
The  rectangular  bars  were 
used  m  the  same  manner  as 
the  cylinders  but  rarely 
contained  an  interior 
pattern.  The  thm  rods 
were  either  plain  and 
used  as  upright  fillers, 
or  they  contained  in¬ 
terior  threads  in  the 
form  of  parallel  or  inter¬ 
twining  screws  for  hori¬ 
zontal  work.  The  threads 
were  always  opaque  white 
or  yellow,  winding  about  in 
a  matrix  of  transparent  glass, 
so  that  they  might  be  seen.  It 
has  been  stated  that  pulverized 
glass  was  also  scattered  between 
the  units  forming  the  pattern, 
but  this  would  be  impractical 
because  in  fusing  the  glass  the  powder  would 
contract  to  half  its  bulk  and  thus  disorganize  the 
pattern.  The  thin  rods  always  were  fillers. 

Although  the  art  in  some  form  or  other  was 
continued  as  a  practice  since  the  old  Egyptians, 
it  nevertheless  had  its  ups  and  downs,  sometimes 
rising  on  the  flood  to  beauty,  then  again  receding 
on  the  ebb  of  degeneracy  into  extreme  monotony 
and  mediocrity.  The  very  height  of  perfection 
had  been  reached  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  In 
that  of  Nero,  the  finer  types  of  mosaic  vessels 
were  no  longer  made,  and  during  the  succeeding 
reigns  plain  glass  came  into  favor.  Still,  the  art  of 
mosaic  glass  was  never  entirely  lost  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  taken  up 
by  the  Venetians  who,  however,  at  that  time 
had  never  seen,  known  or  even  heard  of  the 
older  and  greater  art,  but  who  worked  according 
to  an  inherited  technique  and  their  own  notions. 
The  principle,  however,  they  knew.  That  was 
never  lost  to  them,  but  seems  to  have  been  un- 
know’n  and  unappreciated  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
so  that  the  first  rediscovered  specimens  of  anti(|ue 
mosaic  glass  were  looked  upon  as  marvellous 
objects  which  even  the  archaeologists  could  not 


SIDONIAN  cur*  OF  MOSAIC  PAD  GLASS  OF 
THE  FIRST  CENTURY  B.  C.  TO  FIRST  A.  D. 

An  example  oj  the  type  known  as  (he  mixed  scroll 
and  plate  ])aile7n.  The  scrolls  are  white,  the  jilates 
yellow  and  the  base  is  violet  brown 


explain.  These  first  specimens  were  brought  to 
Germany  by  a  collector  named  Minutoli,  who 
submitted  them  to  the  scientific  men  of  that 
time,  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
They  in  turn  sought  information  from  the  Vene¬ 
tian  glass  makers  who,  however,  gave  no  satis¬ 
faction.  This  led  to  investigations  and  before 
many  years  the  process  was  known 
a  general  way.  Much  of  it, 
how'ever,  remained  doubtful  or 
even  absolutely  misunder- 
tood,  especially  that  type 
which  the  writer  refers 
to  as  “stratified  glass.” 
The  beautiful  type 
of  Augustan  glass  mo¬ 
saic,  illustrated  m  this 
article,  remained  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  until 
ejuite  recently,  and  no 
eflorts  were  made  to¬ 
wards  reproducing  it  even 
in  Venice  until  ten  years 
ago,  a  fact  which  makes  it 
comparatively  easy  to  dis- 
inguish  the  antiejue  from  the 
modern  specimens,  as  we  shall 
describe  later  on.  The  older  mo¬ 
saic  glass  made  by  the  Venetians 
during  the  Renaissance  was  soon 
discontinued,  and  besides  con_ 
sisted  of  but  one  type,  now  known  as  “star-bead 
glass,”  a  style  to  a  large  extent  invented  by  them 
and  in  its  perfection  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

It  is  not  the  writer’s  intention  to  enter  into 
the  modern  technique  to  any  extent.  It  must 
suffice  to  relate  how  the  antique  specimens  were 
made  and  the  principal  differences  between  them 
and  those  made  in  our  day.  New  inventions  and 
improvements  have  slightly  modified  the  process 
and  each  maker  guards  his  own  process  as  best 
he  can.  The  following  are  the  main  results  of 
“investigations”  in  this  anticpie  art. 

A  mould  m  the  general  form  of  the  vessels, 
but  cylindrical  and  with  flat  bottom,  w'as  made 
of  soft  clay.  At  the  bottom  was  placed  the  pad  of 
impure  glass  or  powdered  impure  glass,  and  upon 
it  were  arranged  and  associated,  as  dominoes  on  a 
table,  the  various  elements  of  the  mosaic  glass. 
In  the  bowl  reproduced  in  color  on  the  plate 
accompanying  this  article,  the  blue  and  opacpie 
white  elements  consist  of  rectangular  bars  or 
simple  flattened  rods  laid  into  a  pattern  of  tri¬ 
angular  shape.  The  yellow  squares  are  cross-sec¬ 
tions  of  a  rectangular  rod,  real  slices  made  from  a 
long  bar,  and  without  any  interior  pattern.  But 
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the  square,  or  more  or  less  circular,  elements  of 
\iolet  brown  glass,  each  with  five  white  spots, 
are  sections  of  rods  with  an  interior  pattern,  the 
eyes  being  produced  by  white  rods  inside  the  vio¬ 
let  matrix.  The  long  rods  with  screw  lines  of 
opaque  white  in  a  matrix  of  fine,  deep  translucent 
blue,  are  used  as  alternating  with  plain  bars  and 
rods  and  as  final  binders  of  the  edge.  The  pattern 
was  preserved  by  placing  the  elements  on  the 
glass  pad  and  keeping 
them  temporarily  in 
place  with  mucilage. 

Some  of  them  were 
placed  in  position  with 
the  ends  upwards,  others 
horizontally.  Elasticity 
was  produced  by  push¬ 
ing  in  plain  translucent 
glass  rods  as  fillers,  and 
finally  the  whole  was 
fused  in  an  oven  at  slow 
and  comparatively  low 
heat,  thereby  insuring 
continuity  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  pattern. 

When  cooled  the  mould  was  removed  and  the 
coarse  pad  ground  down.  Finally,  the  whole  was 
reheated,  pressed  in  a  shaped  mould,  the  edge 
trimmed  and  a  screw  rod  added  as  a  rim.  The 
final  grinding  took  place  when  the  matrix  was 
hard,  and  was  accomplished  by  fixing  the  plate 
in  asphaltus  or  resin  on  a  turn  table  and  shaping 
it  with  pumice  stone.  When  finished  the  coarse 
pad  in  the  base  had  been  entirely  removed. 

There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  patterns  pro- 
duceable  in  the  cross-sections  of  mosaic  rods 
through  a  varied  arrangement  of  minor  rods; 
still,  strange  to  say,  the  antique  patterns  are 
comparatively  few  and  easily  recorded.  And 
stranger  yet,  there  are  in  reality  but  two  main 
types.  One  is  characterized  by  a  varied  arrange¬ 
ment  of  upright  rods;  the  other,  by  upright  and 
horizontal  bars.  In  the  first  type  the  rods  which 
produce  the  pattern  might  be  arranged  around  a 
large,  more  conspicuous  central  rod,  which 
results  in  a  minute  planetary  system  or  diagram, 
in  which  mere  dots  circle  around  a  larger  disk, 
like  planets  around  a  sun;  or  the  dots  are  all  of 
one  size,  like  fixed  stars  apparently  scattered 
without  a  plan.  In  the  second  type  produced  by 
upright  bars  we  lind  that  the  resulting  pattern  is 
either  a  star  or  a  scroll,  the  latter  m  cross-section, 
having  the  form  of  a  spiral.  The  stars  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  arranging  the  bars  as  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  with  or  without  a  central  hub.  The  scroll 
pattern  was  produced  in  two  ways.  In  one  a 


sheet  of  semilluid  glass  was  rolled  on  a  rod  of 
dilferent  color,  and  used  as  a  single  rod  in  the 
making  of  a  pattern.  In  the  other  method  the 
scroll  itself  was  built  up  by  a  series  of  upright 
bars  arranged  in  a  spiral.  In  this  method,  we  can 
recognize  minute  spurs  projecting  from  the  scroll, 
these  spurs  being  the  projecting  ends  of  the  bars. 

The  method  of  producing  a  pattern  for  which 
the  writer  has  proposed  the  name  “columnar  rod” 

pattern,  or  glass  with 
the  use  of  these  ele¬ 
ments,  is  quite  simple. 
It  consisted  in  placing 
soft  clay  in  a  mould  of 
clay.  In  this  base  were 
stuck  rods  of  different 
colors  according  to  a 
prepared  design,  the 
most  favored  being  solar 
systems  with  from  five 
to  many  planets  in  one 
to  three  or  four  rings.  In 
case  stars  or  scrolls  were 
to  be  the  result,  these 
were  generally  used 
alone  without  the  planetary  rings.  After  all  the 
decorative  rod  units  had  been  stuck  in  the  clay, 
the  spaces  between  them  were  filled  in  with  plain, 
opaejue,  translucent  or  even  transparent  rods  as 
a  background.  When  perfectly  tight  in  the  mould 
the  whole  was  fused  to  adherence.  When  some¬ 
what  cool,  an  iron  stamp  with  a  handle  was 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  fused  glass  cylinder, 
which  was  now  drawn  out  to  the  required  dia¬ 
meter  varying  from  that  of  a  lead  pencil  to  a 
coarse  thread.  In  this  work  two  great  surprises 
are  apparent  to  the  student  unacquainted  with 
glass  making.  One  is  that  with  ordinary  care  the 
interior  pattern  of  the  rod  is  never  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed,  so  that  even  a  cross-section  of  a  glass 
thread,  if  magnified,  might  be  made  to  contain 
a  real  portrait  of  a  man,  a  Ilower,  a  temple,  or  an 
animal.  The  other  is  that  a  cylindrical  hole  from 
end  to  end  of  the  cylinder  does  not  close  up  but 
continues  open,  though  in  diminished  size  as 
the  whole  diminishes  from  cylinder  to  rod,  from 
rod  to  thread.  These  rods,  or  rods  produced  in 
this  manner,  constitute  elemental  units  of  every 
mosaic  bowl.  They  might  be  used  singly,  or 
alternated  with  bars,  cubes,  rectangular  sections 
and  spiral  thread  rods,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  colors  used  in  many  specimens  of  antique 
glass  are  now  known  as  to  their  chemical  nature, 
having  been  analyzed  originally  by  Berthelot 
and  other  French  chemists.  But  as  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  chronology  of  antique  glass 


LAMINATED  MOSAIC  CUP  OF  THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTUS, 
CLOSELY  RELATED  TO  THE  PLATE  WITH  CENTRAL  CROSS 
PATTERN  REPRODUCED  IN  COLOR 


Made  of  opaque  white,  Naples  yellow  and  blue  elements,  separated  by 
screw  rods  ivith  twisted  elements  in  transparent  matrix 
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making,  and  did  not  preserve  specimens  of  the 
glass  analyzed  by  them,  their  admirable  work 
was  not  so  valuable  as  it  might  have  been.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  glass  they 
examined.  Different  colors  were  introduced  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  beginning  the  colors  were 
few  and  simple,  and  as  the  art  progressed  new 
ones  were  added,  produced  perhaps  rather  by  the 
introduction  of  new 
minerals  than  by 
more  advanced 
chemical  knowledge. 

Then,  too,  the 
matrix  underwent 
many  changes,  first 
from  coarse  and  dull 
to  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent;  then  it  began 
to  retrograde, 
becoming  duller 
and  coarser  un¬ 
til  in  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Cen¬ 
turies  A.  D.  it 
is  rare  to  find 
anything  but 
brown  blackish 
glass,  all  of 
which  enables 
us  to  assign  dif- 
ferent  speci¬ 
mens  to  their 
proper  period 
when  such  classification  is  of 
importance  to  collectors. 

The  following  points 
may  be  made  use  of  by  the 
student  of  antique  glass: 
odor,  taste,  matrix  of  the 
support,  matrix  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  the  various  colors  used, 
the  nature  of  the  form,  the 
nature  and  regularity  of  the 
design.  A  study  of  these 
points  will  show  that  an¬ 
tique  glass  can  be  defined, 
that  it  can  be  chronologic¬ 
ally  classified  and  arranged  in  types  and  the 
antique  separated  from  the  modern  imitations. 

Antique  glass  buried  in  the  soil  acquires  a 
strong  odor  of  earth,  not  perhaps  apparent  when 
the  specimens  are  absolutely  dry,  but  which  is 
suddenly  and  forcibly  released  when  they  are 
moistened  with  water.  The  best  way  is  to  use  an 
atomizer,  as  this  is  less  harmful  than  dipping  the 
vessel  in  water.  Alodern  vessels  possess  no  such 


odor  unless  first  corroded  artificially  and  then 
buried  for  a  period  of  years.  The  odor  is  never 
absorbed  by  the  vessel  until  the  surface  is  becom¬ 
ing  disintegregated,  and  even  after  that  only  the 
oxidized  parts  become  odoriferous. 

Antique  glass  which  is  generally  oxidized  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  surface  is  more  or  less 
iridescent,  has  a  salty,  alkaline  taste.  If  this 
oxidation  is  even  all  over  the  surface  it  might 
have  been  artificially  caused  by  the  immersion 
of  the  glass  in  strong  chemicals  for  the  purpose 
of  corrosion,  but  if  uneven  and  stronger  in  spots, 
the  corrosion  is  probably  the  result  of  time  and 
burial  in  earth.  If  the  surface  is  deeply  corroded 
the  object  is  undoubtedly  genuine. 

The  antique  glass,  unless  it  has  been  buried 
inside  another  glass  vessel  hermetically  closed,  is 
nearly  always  iridescent.  This  quality  and 
feature  is  now  approximately  imitated,  but  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  two  types.  The 
modern  iridescence  purposely  produced  in 
the  glaze,  has  the  appearance  of  film  or 
films  such  as  we  sometimes  see  when  oil  is 
dropped  on  water  or  on  a  wet  sidewalk. 

These  colors  can 
not  be  peeled  off 
with  a  knife,  and 
are,  so  to  say, 
without  life,  as 
compared  to  the 
iridescence  pro¬ 
duced  by  time. 
In  the  antique 
glass  the  iridescence  is 
seen  to  be  connected 
with  different  separate 
layers  of  the  surface. 
If  the  first  layer  is 
peeled  off,  a  second 
layer  will  be  found  un- 
deneath,  probably  of 
a  different  color.  The 
modern  iridescence  is, 
as  it  were,  painted  on 
the  glass  and  has  the 
quality  of  iridescence 
of  a  soap  bubble.  The 
antique  iridescence  is  that  of  a  real  pearl. 

If  we  compare  the  coloration  of  the  antique 
glass  with  that  of  the  modern  imitation,  we  find 
that  not  only  are  the  modern  colors  more  glaring 
and  harsh,  but  that  new  colors  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  ol  which  the  ancients  did  not  know,  or 
which  were  too  costly  for  them  to  produce.  At 
their  height  of  artistic  attainment,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  the  ancient  glass  makers  lacked 
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the  modern  pink,  so  terribly  misused  by  the 
present  Venetian  and  German  glass  blowers. 
They  also  lacked  the  glaring  intense  violet  blue 
of  which  the  modern  makers  make  such  free  use. 
The  pure  anticiue  opaque  white  was  neither  as 
white  nor  as  dense  as  now  and  must  have  been 
very  costly  and  rare.  The  blue  green,  now  kncnvn 
as  hunter’s  green,  did  not  exist  at  that  time,  but 
instead  they  possessed  olive  green  and  emerald 
green  although  the  grass  green  was  most  com¬ 
monly  used.  The  most  common  colors 
were  dull,  or  rather  tempered,  blue 
with  a  trace  ot  milkiness, 

Naples  yellow,  ochre  yellow, 

Venetian  red,  pale  cerulean 
l)lue,  violet,  manganese 
brown  and  dull  opaque 
white.  Orange,  yellow 
and  arsenic  green  were 
not  k  n  o  w  n  to  the 
Romans  until  the  art  of 
making  mosaic  glass 
plates  had  been  lost.  The 
m  o  d  c  r  n  pink  was 
unknown,  but  a  line  pink, 
made  of  salts  of  gold,  was 
known  but  so  rare  that  only 
one  or  two  fragments  have 
been  found.  In  judging  the  an¬ 
tique  glass  colors  the  investi¬ 
gator  should  be  careful,  because 
every  collection  contains  in¬ 
trusions  of  Renaissance  glass 
fragments,  especially  of  the  type  known 
bead  glass,  and  so  may  deceive  one. 

Turning  to  the  technique  we  find  that  the 
modern  patterns  never  follow  the  ancient  ones 
with  absolute  exactness.  The  modern  pattern  is 
always  recognizable  by  its  regularity  and  by  the 
precision  of  its  units,  which  lit  as  if  they  had 
never  been  disturbed  by  fusing.  When  checker¬ 
board  patterns  are  used,  the  squares  join  as  in  a 
domino  game  and  possess  straight  and  even  out¬ 
lines,  whereas  in  the  antique  specimens,  the  out¬ 
lines  neither  meet  evenly  nor  lit  closely  to  each 
other,  but  are  generally  lound  to  be  concaved  as  a 
result  of  shrinkage  through  heat,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  the  transparent  matrix  between  the 
decorative  elements  to  come  into  view.  In  antique 
glass  all  the  units  arc  as  a  rule  separated  by  a 
thin  film  of  matrix  glass,  generally  of  a  bluish  or 
turciuoise  greenish  tint.  The  moderns  make  use 
of  different  kinds  of  glass  for  this  purpose  when¬ 
ever  they  use  such  glass  to  all. 

One  of  the  most  delicately  arranged  and 
designed  patterns  for  antique  mosaic  plates  of  a 


AUGUSTAN  LAMINATED  MOSAIC  CLASS  PLATE 

Made  of  Jlallened  rods  and  columnar  elements:  deep 
blue,  oebre  yellow,  Venetian  red  and  violet.  E.  Drum- 
mona  Libby  collection,  Toledo  Museum  oj  Art 


certain  type,  contains  a  large  central  cross  fittable 
in  a  perfect  square,  with  arms  of  equal  length 
and  width  extending  Irom  rim  to  rim  of  the  plate. 
The  arms  in  the  anticjue  are  generally  separated 
in  the  center  by  a  specially  designed  unit,  different 
Irom  the  other  units  which  compose  the  arms. 
In  the  modern  plates  of  this  type,  the  central 
unit  or  square  resembles  the  others  in  the  arms. 
In  the  antique  plate  the  arms  consist  cither  of 
bars  and  rods,  or  of  alternating  squares,  some 
with  a  pattern  or  rods,  others  without 
a  pattern  but  distinguished  by  a 
dillerent  color.  In  the  cross 
^  bars  of  the  antique  plate 
reproduced  in  color,  a  unit 
of  violet  glass  with  dots 
alternates  with  a  plain 
unit  of  Naples  yellow 
glass.  In  the  antique 
specimens  but  a  single 
row  of  squares  is  used, 
whereas  the  moderns  use 
two  rows  of  squares, 
neatly  and  precisely  fitted, 
and  all  of  one  pattern.  This 
pattern  was  originally  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  is 
often  seen  in  Egyptian  amulets 
of  early  and  later  pottery. 

Then  too,  it  is  the  rule  to 
find  in  the  matrix  of  antique 
translucent  and  transparent 
glass  innumerable  minute  blow- 
rom  being  a  serious  defect  from 
an  artistic  standpoint,  add  to  the  softness  of  the 
glass  and  moderate  the  otherwise  glaring  colors. 
This  can  best  be  recognized  by  studying  the 
surpassingly  beautiful  examples  of  dragged  mosaic 
glass  irom  the  palace  of  Amenhotep  now  m  a 
lloor  case  in  the  Egyptian  department  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  antique 
artists  always  used  a  poor  cjuality  of  glass  base- 
pad  upon  which  to  build  up  the  mosiac  structure-. 
This  pad  was  always  removed  by  grinding  when 
the  bowl  was  made  ready  and  finished.  We  know 
that  this  coarse  material  was  actually  in  use 
because  many  unlinishcd  bowls  have  been  found, 
all  with  coarse  material  as  a  base  support.  The 
finer  colored  or  e\en  uncolored  glass  was  in 
ancient  times  extremely  costly,  because,  unlike 
the  modern  glass,  it  could  not  be  clarified  with 
chemicals  and  accordingly  was  produced  by  select¬ 
ing  original  substances  of  great  transparence  or 
pureness  of  color.  It  was  practically  impossible, 
that  an  ancient  glass  maker  should  have  used  as 


as  star  holes,  which,  far  fi 
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AUGUSTAN  ERA 


At  leji:  Pad  glass  with  scroll  and  cell  elements  in  green 
and  violet  matrices.  At  right:  Scroll  glass  with  ivhue 
units  in  Naples  yellow  base. 


SIDONIAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  BOWLS  OF  THE 


pad-support  glass  of  a  dense,  pure  opaque  white, 
as  is  now  actually  done  by  the  Venetian  glass 
blowers.  The  cost  would  have  been  prohibitive. 

The  “rod  and  lamellae”  type  of  ancient  mosaic 
glass  is  nearly  related  to  the  one  in  which  the 
elements  are  mere  fdlings  in  the  sinuses  of  a 
central  cross.  It  is  also  known  as  the  “parallel 
rod  and  lamellae”  type  because  all  the  units  con¬ 
sist  of  alternating  and  parallel  rods  and  lamellae. 
The  rods  are  always  furnished  with  interior  screw 
decorations,  generally  white  or  yellow  in  blue, 
sherry  colored  or  transparent  white.  The  lamellae 
are  generally  flattened  rods  of  blue,  yellow  or 
slightly  opaque  white.  All  these  elements  are 
parallel  and  run  across  the  bowl  or  plate  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Very  often  the  interior  screw- 
threads  are  in  pairs  or  are  varied  in  some  other 
way;  for  instance,  instead  of  being  round,  they 
are  flat,  perhaps  yellow  or  white  on  one  side  and 
green  on  the  other. 

The  “columnar  rod”  types  are  made  up  of 
upright  rods  of  different  colors,  some  containing 
patterns,  others  plain.  This  is  the  most  common 
type  of  antique  mosaic  glass,  but  ncver-the-less 
so  rare  that  only  a  few  museums  have  well  pre¬ 
served  specimens.  The  favored  type  of  pattern 
was  one  in  which  a  large  central  rod  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  minor  rods  in  the  manner  of  planets  around 
a  sun.  Other  patterns  contain  upright  scrolls,  or 
the  pattern  of  the  single  rods  consists  of  different 
colored  rings  or  zones;  or  the  whole  is  occupied 


by  a  beehive  pattern  with  distinctly  colored  parti¬ 
tions  and  fancy  fdlings  in  between.  One  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimen,  judging  from  the  fragments,  con¬ 
tained  colored  butterflies  in  a  sky  blue  matrix, 
with  multicolored  flowers  as  a  kind  of  ground 
work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  all  these 
antique  specimens  may  be  reproduced  for  the 
benefit  of  modern  art. 

The  finer  or  most  delicate  specimens  seem  to 
have  been  used  in  the  temples  in  sacrifices,  or  at 
home,  in  the  chapels  of  the  household  gods,  the 
“lares  and  penates”  of  classic  literature.  Already 
in  the  first  century,  probably  as  early  as  Nero,  the 
art  of  making  these  fine  mosaic  glass  bowls  had 
been  lost,  otherwise  why  should  he  have  paid 
fabulous  prices  for  them,  as  Pliny  tells  us  he  did? 
Sixty-five  thousand  dollars  was  a  greater  sum  then 
than  now.  Then,  too,  Hadrian,  who  lived  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Second  Century,  wrote  to  his 
friend  that  the  priests  of  a  temple  had  presented 
him  with  mosaic  bowls  preserved  there  as  precious 
works  of  art.  And  he  warned  his  brother-in-law 
to  use  them  only  at  very  great  festivals,  as  evi¬ 
dently  they  could  not  be  replaced. 

The  antique  mosaic  glass  bowls  are,  of  course, 
rr.rely  in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  Of  the  com- 
licated  type  perhaps  a  dozen  all  told  are  known, 
if  even  that  many.  I  have  only  seen  four  entire 
plates,  but  have  examined  thousands  of  fragments, 
mostly  from  an  ancient  factory  site  discovered 
years  ago  outside  of  Porta  del  Popuolo  in  Rome. 
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AT  THE  END  OF  A  TY-TATH 


Till-:  DOORWAY - FORMERLY  A  WINDOW  IN  THE  REFECTORY 


THE  FILLED  IN  TRACERY  OF  THE  GREAT  WINDOW  IN  THE 
EASTERN  WALL 


as  the  house  is,  I  am  not  concerned  with  it,  but 
with  the  old  wool  barn  behind  it.  A  glance  at  the 
illustrations  will  show  that,  whatever  the  building 
may  have  been,  it  certainly  was  not  built  as  a 
barn.  Who  was  Horne  and  how  he  came  to  build 
his  Place,  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  Hasted  nor  any 
other  of  the  historians  of  Kent,  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  Place  was  not  here  when  the  barn  was  in 
the  building.  We  must  go  back  far  in  history — 
to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  when  Warwick  the  King 
Maker  was  fighting,  first  on  this  side,  now  on  that, 
until  that  fatal  Easter  day  when  he  fought  on  his 
own  account  at  Barnet  Field  and  lived  to  fight 
no  more — to  see  this  barn,  or  as  it  was  then,  the 
refectory  of  a  monastery,  serving  its  rightful  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  duly  orientated,  its  great  window  to  the 
east,  and  on  the  west  end  may  be  seen  faint  signs 


OME  seventy  miles  out 
of  London,  in  Kent, 
near  Appledore, 
known  to  the  Saxons  as 
Apuldr,  one  casts  olf  the 
centuries  at  sight  of  a 
building  long  diverted — 
one  might  say  “perverted” — from  its  original 
purpose,  and  in  fancy  associates  with  types  that 
now  people  only  English  history  and  the  English 
classics.  In  fancy  one  may  make  the  trip  in  the 
manner  of  George  Bellew  in  Jeffrey  Farnol’s 
“Money  Moon”  m  a  hay  cart,  surreptitiously  and 
at  the  cost  of  a  set-to,  such  as 
Bellew  had,  with  the  wagoner 
on  discovery.  Journeying  in 
that  way,  one  will  traverse 
Romney  Marsh,  shielded  by 
dykes  from  the  waters  of  the 
English  Channel,  and  roads  on 


which  footpads  and  high¬ 
waymen  took  toll  of  crack 
coaches  that  rolled  out  of 
the  old  Tabard  inn-yard  in 
Southwark  sharp  at  six 
o’clock  on  mornings  for 
Dover.  In  fact,  however, 
one  now  travels  there  by  the  South  Eastern  and 
Chatham  railway.  Hay  cart,  coach  or  railway 
car,  however,  brings  one  in  fancy  or  in  fact  to 
Appledore.  Thence  we  trudge  a  mile  or  so  toward 
Woodchurch,  to  come  upon  Horne’s  Place  and 
the  building  that  takes  us  back  to  the  brave  days 
of  Merrie  England  and  further. 

On  Horne’s  Place  stands  a 
house  of  the  XVIth  century, 
a  building  of  oak  with  brick 
Hogging  roofed  with  fine  old 
Sussex  red  tiles.  Interesting 


Jaunt  in  A  ent  leads  to  a 
barn,  ^otiose  old  windows 
and  frescoes  prooe  it  once  a 
inonasteri/  •  •  •  •  /;y 

Herbeut  L.  SES(3IN8KY 


FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  TIMBER  ROOF 
OF  THE  REFECTORY  AT  IIORNe’s 
PLACE,  APPLEDORE,  KENT 
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of  the  low-pitched  roof  of  the  ambula¬ 
tory.  It  was  not  the  chancel  of  a  church, 
as  on  this  west  end  in  that  case  the  nave 
would  have  abutted,  of  greater  roof- 
height  than  the  chancel  itself,  in  which 
case  the  small  window  with  its  label  and 
cusped  tracery  could  not  have  existed. 

The  present  door-way,  to  which  the 
flight  of  steps  leads,  is  an  old  window, 
now  robbed  of  mullions  and  tracery.  A 
later  floor  has  been  inserted  at  this  level, 
and  the  doorway  at  the  west  end  is  also 
not  of  the  original  planning. 

The  roof  is  quite  a  triumph  of  car¬ 
pentry  for  such  a  small  building,  with 
rafters  and  collar-beams  heavier  in 
scantling  than  the  purlins.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  two,  the  smaller,  which  inter¬ 
sects  with  the  large  arch-braces,  being 
richly  moulded,  the  wall-plate  decor¬ 
ated  in  the  same  way.  Each  alternate 
arch-brace  descends  to  a  stone  corbel, 
in  this  case  more  of  a  conceit  than  other¬ 
wise,  as  the  thrust  of  the  roof  is  not 
carried  far  enough  down  the  wall  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  wall-plate  itself. 

With  its  great  window  richly  glazed, 
with  walls  decorated  in  fresco,  the  merest 


vestiges  of  which  remain,  this  refectory 
must  have  been  dignified  and  noble  in  its 
line  proportions.  The  device  above  the 
springing  of  the  south  window,  on  the 
outside,  (now  the  upper  door)  suggests 
that  this  may  have  been  the  home  of  a 
religious  guild  of  the  powerful  Cluniac 
order.  That  the  ambulatory  joined  onto 
the  main  monastic  buildings  is  certain, 
but  beyond  foundations  nothing  of  these 
remains.  Whether  this  was  one  of  the 
religious  houses  despoiled  by  the  orders 
of  burly  Harry,  in  1 539,  no  records  remain 
to  attest.  The  paved  floor  of  the  ambula¬ 
tory  has  vanished,  and  grass  grows  where 
stones  were  once  laid,  but  a  stroke  or  two 
with  pickax  and  shovel,  and  old  vaults 
or  graves  are  reached.  The  old  monks 
who  walked  these  cloisters  in  the  XVth 
century  still  sleep  below,  and  modern 
industry  has  not  seen  fit  to  disturb  them. 

One  IS  recalled  to  the  present  with  a 
jerk.  We  are  not  in  the  XVth  century  but 
the  XXth — there  is  a  train  to  catch;  so, 
a  single  to  London,  please,  and  when  is 
the  next  tram  due?  Two  hours?  When  did 
the  last  train  go?  Just  gone?  Oh!  confound 
the  XVth  century  and  its  mesmerism! 


THE  ANCIENT  REFECTORY  THAT  ONCE  HOUSED  SOLEMN  MONKS  HAS 
BECOME  A  WOOL  BARN;  ITS  SCULPTURAL  ORNAMENT  AND  FRESCOES 
NEARLY  lost;  BUT  IT  STILL  RETAINS  ITS  GREAT  DIGNITY  AND  CHARM 


THE  EASTERN  END  AND  THE  GREAT  WINDOW  OF  THE  REFECTORY’ 
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The  HUNT  of  the  UNI60RN 


HE  1  I L  N  T  O  F  THE 
Unicorn  is  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  im¬ 
portant  sets  of  late  Gothic 
French  tapestry  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  was  m  a  cl  e  f  o  r 
Francois  de  la  Rochelou- 
caulcl  and  hung  in  the  Castle  of  Verteuil,  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  Rochefoucauld  family,  until 
recently  brought  to  America  and  for  a  few  days 
privately  exhibited  at  the  Anderson  Galleries, 
New  \’ork.  The  first  four  pieces  of  the  set  as  it  is 
now  composed  were  woven  about  1480.  The  other 
two  pieces  on  the  mille  fleurs  ground  were 
evidently  added  in  the  early  Sixteenth  Century. 
The  proportions  and  poise  ol  the  figures  in  these 
two  pieces  are  cpiite  different  from  those  m  the 
others,  as  is  the  drawing  of  the  repeated  mono¬ 
gram  “A3”  The  device  of  the  animal  tied  to  a 
tree  in  a  small  paddock  was  often  used  at  this 
time.  The  first  piece  of  the  original  series  bears 
the  monogram  of  the  first  owner,  “F.  R.” 

It  is  impossible  to  say  m  just  what  part  of 
France  these  remarkable  tapestries  were  created. 
The  drawing  of  the  original  series  marks  it  a  work 
of  the  lie  de  France  school  in  close  association 
with  certain  He  de  France  glass  painters  of  the 
late  Fifteenth  Century,  especially  with  the  de¬ 
signer  of  some  of  the  windows  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont.  The  most  skilful  weavers  of  that  period, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  in  Touraine,  and  it 
is  now  generally  assumed  that  the  fine  mille 
fleurs  like  the  additions  to  the  set  were  produced 
in  that  province.  Another  mille  fleurs  with  hunt¬ 
ing  scene,  a  falconing  party,  obviously  by  the 
same  designer  as  Number  Two,  is  now  in  a  private 
collection  of  a  patron  of  art  in  New  York. 

The  series  is  a  celebration  of  the  cult  of  the 
Virgin,  which  was  becoming  exceedingly  popular 
at  this  time,  the  Ave  Maria  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  France  by  Papal  Bull  in  1475.  The 
repeated  monogram  “A3”  is  “A  M”  with  the 
“iM”  turned  on  its  side  to  balance  the  “A” 
decoratively.  This  monogram  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  insignia  of  Alary.  Homage  is  again  paid  to 
her  in  the  salutation  “Ave  Regina”  in  Number 
Five  of  these  famous  tapestries. 

In  its  religious  significance  the  senes  is  an 
expressive  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
Briefly,  the  Hunt  of  the  Unicorn  symbolizes  the 
annunciation  and  the  incarnation.  The  designer, 
however,  is  constantly  diverted  from  his  sym¬ 
bolism  by  his  sporting  interest  in  the  hunt  as  a 


hunt  and  by  the  needs  of 
a  large  and  elaborate 
decoration.  So,  instead  of 
the  customary  two  hunters, 
God  and  Gabriel,  he  depicts 
a  whole  party,  and  in  place 
of  the  customary  four  dogs. 
Peace,  Mercy,  Justice  and  Truth,  he  lets  loose  a 
whole  pack  of  fine  hounds.  At  the  same  time  he 
does  remain  close  to  the  essential  tradition  of  his 
symbolism,  never  omitting  the  conventional 
representation  of  Gabriel  as  a  hunter  blowing  a 
horn,  Gabriel’s  salutation  “Ave  Regina”  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  sheath  ol  one  of  these  instruments. 

In  the  fourth  piece  the  unicorn  is  dipping  his 
horn  in  the  spring  to  make  it  safe  for  the  animals 
to  drink,  for  it  was  an  old  legend  that  the  horn 
of  the  unicorn  was  an  antidote  for  all  poisons,  and 
this  legend  was  reinterpreted  in  the  Christian 
adaptation  to  mean  that  Christ  purified  the  world 
of  sin.  The  animals  all  have  their  Christian  signif- 
cance,  too:  the  lion,  the  strength  of  Christ;  the 
panther,  the  sweet  savour  of  the  Lord,  because 
the  breath  of  the  panther  was  supposed  to  be 
sweet  smelling;  the  deer  and  the  weasel,  destroyers 
of  serpents  symbolizing  evil.  The  fountain  is  Life 
Eternal;  the  lean  and  evil  tempered  mongrel 
snarling  in  the  corner,  the  Devil;  the  turreted 
castle,  the  City  of  God.  In  the  last  scenes  the 
unicorn  is  brought  to  the  lady,  who  tells  her 
rosary  as  the  body  approaches.  She  is  the  Virgin 
Mary  herself.  Usually  in  these  representations 
the  unicorn  comes  to  the  Virgin,  not  dead  but 
wounded  unto  death,  but  here  the  designer  has 
revived  the  older  version  in  which  the  hunters 
actually  kill  their  prey  in  the  chase. 

The  series  is  important,  not  only  because  of  its 
rarity  and  the  interest  of  the  theme,  but  more 
especially  because  of  its  high  esthetic  worth.  The 
penetrating  portrayal  of  a  wide  range  of  types, 
the  spirited  action,  the  fine  patterning  of  the 
episodes  into  half  formal  designs  that  still  in  no 
way  compromise  their  realism,  the  accuracy  and 
brilliance  of  the  silhouetting  all  mark  these 
tapestries  as  the  work  of  a  master  designer.  The 
vivid  vitality  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sharp 
contrast  of  the  figures  against  the  dark  screen  of 
the  foliage  and  by  the  gleaming  high  lights  and 
crystalline  drawing  of  the  latter,  while  the  color 
is  remarkable  for  its  range,  its  depth  and  vibrancy, 
and  for  the  striking  juxtapositions  which  the 
designer  has  ventured.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
these  masterpieces  are  to  remain  in  America. 


Quaint  and  heauiifnl  tap¬ 
estries  ^eoeen  in  1480  for 
Rochefoiicaiitd  fanuti/  haoe 
come  to  America  •  ■  hi/ 
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The  HUNT  of  ike  UNICORN 


"TTie  HUNTED  SEAT^.6HINg  THROUgH  THE  WOOD” 

The  Hunt  of  the  Unicorn  symbolized  the 
Annunciation  and  the  I ncarnation.  The 
episode  has  been  greatly  elaborated  in  this  interpre¬ 
tation  with  a  multiplication  of  persons  and  incidents 
to  fill  out  the  series.  The  large  monogram  on  each 
piece  is  A.M.,  a  common  insignium  of  the  Virgin. 

THIS  SERIES  OF  SIX  GOTHIC  MILLEFLEUR  TAPESTRIES  WAS  MADE  FOR  FRANgOIS  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  ABOUT  I480 


THE  HUNT  OF  THE  UNISORN 


^^Tke  UNIGOT^N” 


The  Unicorn,  proudest  of  beasts,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  symbolic  animals.  Found  among 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  it  was  reinterpreted 
by  Mediaeval  Christianity  to  signify  Jesus  Christ. 


THE 


HUNT  OP  THE  UNI60RN 


“The 
UNIGOTN 
ATTEMPTS 
to  ES6APE 

by 

GTOSSINg 
the  RIVET” 


“The 

UN  IGOR  N 
PURIFIES 
the  SPRINg 
by  DIPPINg 
HIS  HORN  in 
the  WATER” 


THE  HUNT  OF  THE  UNI60RN 


“The 

UNlGORTf 
DEFENDS 
HI  MS  ELF 
AgAINST  the 
HUNTERS 

and  DOgS'^ 


“The 

UNIGORN  is 
KILLED  and 
BROUgHT  to 
the  LADY  of  the 
GASTLE,  Sig- 
NIFYINg  the 
VIRgiN  MARY” 
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TAPESTRIES  of  Fioe  Gentunes 


lY.  The  ‘^YPeaVevs  of  Germany 


Cy^APESTRY  is  so  largely 
y  an  art  dependent  on 
kings  and  nobles  of  the 
court,  that  where  kings  are 
weak  and  nobles  poor,  it  can¬ 
not  flourish  greatly.  So  in 
Germany  tapestry  never  had 
the  great  development  as  an  art  and  industry  that 
it  had  in  Flanders  and  in  France,  forGermany  was  a 
country  without  a  splendid  court  in  the  Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Genturies.  The  very  weight 
of  the  title  of  her  ruler,  Floly  Roman  Emperor, 
weakened  his  actual  prestige.  The  selection  of  her 
king  depended  on  a  board  of  princely  electors.  They 
were  concerned  primarily  with  their  own  growing 
powers  and  used  their  offices  to  exact  an  ever 
larger  privilege  from  the  diminishing  emperor, 
and  made  selection,  whenever  possible,  of  a  man 
too  feeble  to  attempt  to  regain  the  status  proper 
to  the  crown.  These  princes,  m  their  turn,  were 
harassed  in  the  same  way  by  their  own  subor¬ 
dinates,  and  each  noble  m  turn  suffered  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  lower  orders — all  oi  them 
delivered  to  the  mercy  of  the  next  rank  by  their 
poverty.  For  in  Germany  at  that  time  taxes  in 


money  were  unknown.  Ser¬ 
vice  only  was  rendered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  leudal 
custom.  A  noble  in  distress 
would  sell  any  hereditary 
right  to  whosoever  com¬ 
manded  the  price.  Thus  the 
whole  titled  classes  lived  a  hand  to  mouth  exist¬ 
ence,  with  ever  dwindling  powers.  Such  nobles  as 
these  could  scarcely  be  patrons  of  the  arts. 

The  middle  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  profited 
by  this  very  distress  of  their  social  superiors. 
The  most  important  cities  early  won  their  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  concession  from  the  emperor  in  his 
struggle  to  maintain  a  modicum  ol  power;  lor 
they  had  wealth  and  military  strength  to  give 
him  in  his  struggles  with  his  lay  and  clerical 
subordinates  in  return  for  greater  freedom.  Lesser 
cities  in  their  turn  won  freedom  by  the  same  sort 
of  bargain  with  their  overlords.  Thus  the  mer¬ 
chants,  free  from  the  obligations  and  taxes  that 
drained  the  vitality  of  the  feudally  controlled 
citizens,  waxed  prosperous.  But  even  their  progress 
was  curtailed  by  the  same  disrupting  individualism 
that  was  disintegrating  the  whole  German  people. 


Naii’e  amateurs  across  the 
RJiLne  created  an  art  dis¬ 
tinguished  hi/  its  ijuaintness 
and  directness  •  •  •  hg 

THYLLIS  AGKERMAN 


“adoration  of  the  kings”,  PROUABIA'  NUREMBERG,  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  German  artists  infused  their  religious  scenes  with  a  sentimental  dennesticity  that  reflected  both  the  emotional  mysticism  of 

the  period  and  the  representations  of  the  mystery  plays 
In  the  Mi’lro]>olilun  Museum  oj  An 
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“scene  from  a  history  of  busant”,  strassburg,  fifteenth  century 
One  oj  a  series,  other  pieces  oj  which  are  in  the  South  I\ensins;ton  Museum,  German 
Museum  of  Nuremburg  and  the  collection  oj  Dr.  Fidger  of  Vienna, 
illustrating  a  popular  romantic  poem  of  Alsace 

Courtesy  oJ  Edouard  Jonas 


They  made,  it  is  true,  city  leagues  to  promote 
their  trade,  but  these  could  not  long  survive  the 
cutthroat  policies  of  the  component  members. 
As  a  result  the  prosperity  of  the  middle  class  was 
neither  very  great  nor  of  long  duration.  That  class, 
moreover,  has  never  fostered  the  creation  of  the 
great  arts  of  luxury.  The  good  burgher  whose  for¬ 
tune  is  built  on  industry  and  thrift  can  seldom 
expand  his  imagination  to  an  easy  magnificence. 
Many  of  the  commercial  princes  of  Germany 
bought  works  of  art,  but  they  were  comparatively 
modest  in  their  outlay  for  the  individual  pieces. 
Nor  were  they  exacting  and  sophisticated  in  their 
taste  and  tecimical  requirements. 

Tapestry,  therefore,  the  most  luxurious  and 
extravagant  of  all  the  decorative  arts,  had  in  Ger¬ 
many  but  a  limited  development.  Throughout  the 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods  it  had  practically 
no  establishment  as  an  organized  industry,  but 


was  produced  only  sporadic¬ 
ally  in  the  convents  and 
sometimes  in  the  castles. 
The  work  was  really  ama¬ 
teur.  From  this  amateur 
character  of  the  early  Ger¬ 
man  tapestry  is  derived  all 
ol  its  major  characteristics. 
Technically  it  is  usually 
cpiite  crude.  The  weaving  is 
very  coarse,  often  only  eight 
warps  to  the  inch,  and  the 
pieces  are  small  in  size  so 
that  they  could  be  handled 
easily  by  a  worker  of  limited 
skill  and  poor  equipment. 
In  many  of  them  the  weaver 
utterly  disregards  the  strict 
rcctangularity  of  warp  and 
weft  (a  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristic  of  tapestry  which 
the  professional  weaver 
maintains  absolutely)  and 
twists  in  angular  and  even 
curved  lines  to  follow  the 
outline  or  the  modeling  of 
his  figure.  Similarly,  in  place 
of  the  perfect  and  unvaried 
evenness  of  weave  which  is 
liindamental  in  the  French 
and  Flemish  craft,  the  Ger¬ 
man  women  often  worked 
their  details  in  a  finer  grade 
of  weft  thread,  so  that  a 
hand  and  face  will  have 
quite  a  different  texture 
from  the  background  and 
robes,  giving  something  of  the  same  effect  as  gros 
point  with  petit  point  details.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  true  tapestry  technique  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  few  embroidered  stitches  at  a 
critical  point.  Some  pieces  also  combine  the  tapes¬ 
try  weave  with  a  simple  kind  of  pile  knotting,  in 
which  the  pile  thread  is  knotted  around  a  single 
warp,  the  knots  on  alternating  warps  with  a  single 
weft  thread  run  across  between  every  two  rows 
of  knots.  All  this  technical  crudity  gives  to  the 
German  weaves  something  of  the  same  naive 
charm  that  makes  samplers  so  attractive. 

The  designs,  also,  are  usually  pervaded  by  this 
same  naivete.  No  famous  painters  or  illustrators 
prepared  the  sketches;  no  professional  cartoon 
painters,  the  lull  sized  design  as  in  Flanders  or  in 
France.  The  weaver  herself  took  a  picture  that 
caught  her  fancy  and  adapted  it  to  her  needs. 
Usually  this  picture  was  a  print,  for  these  were 
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widespread  among  the  people  all  over  Germany. 
The  painters,  without  royal  patronage  to  depend 
upon,  eked  out  their  living  between  rare  orders  for 
altar  pieces  by  making  wood  or  copper  engravings  to 
be  sold  for  a  few  cents  each.  Peddled  at  fairs  and 
church  festivals,  these  reached  every  home  in  the 
land.  Later  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  with  the 
wide  dissemination  of  printed  books,  the  illustra¬ 


tions  of  these  were  often  adapted  to  tapestry 
designs.  Occasionally  a  painted  miniature  was 
the  origin,  expecially  in  the  work  of  nuns,  to  whom 
manuscripts  were  accessible  in  the  convents.  But 
even  many  of  the  miniatures  were  influenced  by 
the  mannerisms  of  the  engraver,  the  artists  often 
being  men  habituated  to  working  in  that  com¬ 
moner  medium  and  with  less  pliant  tools. 

The  wood  cut  produces  an  illustration  simple 
enough  to  be  within  the  range  of  an  amateur 
weaver.  As  a  result,  until  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  a  large  proportion  of  the  German  tapest¬ 
ries  were  woven  after  colored  wood  prints.  They 
have  heavy,  continuous,  simplified  outlines.  The 
figures  are  drawn  in  flat  planes,  the  drapery  is 
arranged  in  conventional  folds  indicated  by  a  few 
straight  lines.  The  faces  are  simplified,  denoted 
by  the  few  essential  marks  that  a  child  uses  in 
drawing.  The  figures  are  seldom  in  groups  but 
stand  side  by  side  in  a  row.  llie  background  is 


usually  a  series  of  semi-conventionalized  plants, 
each  reaching  the  full  height  of  the  rather  narrow 
fabric,  and  all  evenly  spaced  in  a  straight  row. 
The  most  popular  plants  were  thistles  and  roses, 
and  these  often  alternated  with  stiff,  fan-like  oak 
or  apple  trees  on  tall  stems  and  with  enormous 
fruit.  Occasionaly  a  hop-vine  on  a  trellis  was 
substituted.  In  a  number  of  pieces  even  this  decor- 


atively  conventionalized  naturalism  was  aband¬ 
oned  and  a  repeating  damask  pattern  used.  These 
damask  patterns,  both  in  the  backgrounds  and  on 
the  robes,  are  very  large  in  scale  and  heavy  in  out¬ 
line,  characteris'^ics  due  equally  to  the  crudity 
of  wood  engraving  and  of  amateur  weaving. 

Architecture  also  is  a  favorite  motive,  not  the 
delicately  elaborate  architectural  framework  of  the 
Flemish  school,  but  solid,  substantial  castles 
drawn  in  most  specific  detail,  and  sometimes  even 
whole  cities  with  house  after  house  piling  up  in  a 
nicely  distinguished  pattern  of  towers  and  gables 
and  roofs.  These  sharply  drawn  buildings  that 
look  almost  like  architect’s  elevations  appear  in 
seme  ol  the  very  early  pieces,  and  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  under  the  mlluence  of  Durer’s  followers, 
with  their  carelul  engravings  of  city  views,  they 
became  a  very  common  feature  of  German  tapestry. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  many  of  the 
German  tapestries  is  the  symbolic,  half  fantistic. 


“pairs  of  lovers”,  BASLE,  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

There  was  a  book  printing  center  at  Basel  employing  many  illustrators;  this  tapestry  ivas  woven 
after  an  illustration  in  a  book  published  by  Leonard  Ysenmuth 
Courtesy  oj  Wilderistein  Company 
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‘scenes  EKOM  the,  LITE  OE'  CllRlSl",  NLRE.MBUHG,  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  (lEFT  HALF) 


This  ta]>estry,  the  other  half  of  uhicl)  is  shown  on  the  o])])osite  page  was  prohahly  woven  in  a  convent  and  follows  the  ilhimina' 
linns  oj  a  jirayer  hook  done  hv  an  artist  accustomed  to  ivood  enftravinif  and  iherejore 
lidlowint’  the  conventions  of  that  medium 


CiiurUsy  ot  P.  \r. 

halt  heraldic  animals.  German  art  in  many  media 
lostered  these.  Animal  grotesciues  arc  especially 
numerous  on  the  German  Gothic  churches  and 
many  ol  the  engravers  used  them  lavishly.  Durer 
lett  sketches  ot  a  number  ot  them,  some  ot  which 
appear  in  his  symbolic  engravings.  These  dragons 
and  grittons  and  other  tabuh.nis  beasts  were  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  most  livety  imagination  to  be 
stnkmgiy  decorative,  and  they  were  ottcn  tinged, 

too,  with  a  sharp  humor. 

Perhaps  the  most  constant  tcature  ot  the  early 
German  tapestries  is  the  lettered  banderolles-  the 
twining,  twisting  ribbons  that  bear  in  strong 
Gothic  type  the  explanation  of  the  scene.  Often 
they  are  used  as  part  of  the  background  pattern. 
In  other  pieces  they  create  a  decoration  across  the 

top,  taking  the  place  of  a  bolder  which  usually  is 
absent.  It  is  in  the  handling  of  these  banderolles 


I'rinnh  i'~  Com})iiny 

that  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  weaver  is  put  to  the 
test.  In  subieets  the  weavers  lollow,  ol  course, 
interests  of  the  time.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ 
are  Ircquent,  though  by  no  means  as  Ireciuent  as 
one  might  expect  m  an  art  that  was  produced  so 
largely  m  cloisters.  Indeed,  the  racier  stories  from 
theOld  Testament  get  their  full  share  ol  attention, 
and  even  more  popular  are  the  senes  ol  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  narrative  poems  of  the  common  people. 
Conspicuous  in  these  popular  poems  were  the  wild 
men  and  women,  and  they  were  seized  upon 
enthusiastically  by  the  weavers,  appearing  with 
their  strange  parti-colored  hair  in  many  German 
tapestries.  Many  other  pieces  have  no  narrative 
reference  at  all,  but  simply  arrange  the  imagina¬ 
tive  beasts  and  conventionalized  plants  m  decora¬ 
tions,  sometimes  adding  figures. 

As  might  be  expected  in  so  modest  a  step- 
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“scenes  from  the  life  of  CHRIST,”  NUREMBURG,  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTEEN!  H  CENTCR'l'  (RIGHT  HALF) 

Courtesy  oj  P.  .  French  &  Company 


sister,  the  materials  of  German  tapestry  are 
usually  very  simple.  Most  ol  them  were  woven  of 
wool  alone,  with  no  embellishment  of  silk.  Gold  is 
exceedingly  rare.  Sometimes  linen  thread  takes  the 
place  of  silk  in  working  the  details.  The  dyes  are 
equally  simple,  often  only  two  shades  of  a  color, 
rarely  more  than  three.  Green,  blue  and  red  are 
the  principle  tones,  with  brown  for  the  outlines 
and  a  lighter  brown  for  the  faces.  One  shade  of 
yellow  is  common  for  the  hair.  All  the  shades  are 
very  pure  and  strong  and  the  dyes  are  more  con¬ 
sistently  permanent  in  German  work  than  in  the 
contemporary  work  done  in  the  countries  more 
highly  organized  in  those  early  days. 

The  style  of  German  tapestries  underwent  only 
minor  changes  during  two  hundred  and  lifty  j'cars. 
Since  it  was  not  a  commercialized  product  m  the 
hands  of  professionals,  the  art  did  not  go  through 
rapid  stages  of  development.  1  he  fashions  of  the 


costumes  changed.  Renaissance  motives  began  to 
appear  in  the  Sixteenth  Gentury,  and  a  wide  and 
more  complex  border  sometimes  was  used,  but  the 
manner  was  lundamentally  the  same  throughout. 
From  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Gentury 
through  the  Sixteenth  it  was  essentially  a  primi¬ 
tive  art,  with  all  the  simplification  and  convention¬ 
alization  ol  primitivism.  Figures  remained  doll- 
like  and  immobile,  laces  were  of  the  type  and  not 
of  the  indieddual,  all  planes  were  Hat  and  perspec¬ 
tive  was  strictly  limited,  the  world  being  deline¬ 
ated  almost  entirely  on  a  vertical  surface.  Plants 
made  patterns  to  lill  spaces.  Proportions  were 
determined  by  the  needs  of  decoration,  not  by  the 
lacts  which  the  designer  was  recording. 

It  IS  this  primiti\  ism  that  is  the  chief  charm 
ol  the  German  work.  The  esthetic  values  of  Ger¬ 
man  tapestries  are,  lor  the  most  j^art,  not  the 
product  of  insight  and  intention  but  the  acci- 
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dental  results  of  naivete  and  ineptitude.  They 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  textile  design  because 
the  weavers  had  insufficient  skill  to  surpass  the 
limits  of  their  craft.  Thus  the  drawing  is  flat  and 
silhouetted,  the  arrangement  decorative  rather 
than  realistic,  the  colors  laid  on  as  in  a  design,  in 
flat  areas  with  abrupt  transitions  mediated,  if  at 
ail,  only  by  very  coarse  hatchings,  with  no  taint 
of  painting  influence.  The  shortcomings  of  the 
workers  create  the 
merits  of  their  work. 

Apart  from  these  mer¬ 
its  the  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  German 
pieces  come  from  the 
capacity  of  the  engrav¬ 
ers.  Few  of  them  could 
supply  plastic  beauty 
or  technical  invention. 

These  were  not  part  of 
the  esthetic  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Germans. 

But  they  did  have 
imagination,  move¬ 
ment,  a  sharp  sense  of 
the  expressive  value  of 
lines  and  an  intense 
sincerity  of  emotion. 

As  the  style  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  over 
so  long  a  period  of  time,  so  is  it  essentially  the 
same  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  same  engrav¬ 
ings  broadcasted  by  traveling  pedlars  through  the 
country  served  as  models  and  the  same  general 
limitations  ol  skill  common  to  all  amateurs  dic¬ 
tated  the  same  tricks  of  technique  and  the  same 
qualities  of  style.  The  earliest  of  all  European 
tapestries  left  to  us  are  three  pieces  of  these  con- 
vent-woven  religious  scenes  from  Saxony  from  the 
end  of  the  Twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Gentury,  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  Halber- 
stadt.  They  are  very  Byzantine  in  drawing,  rigid 
figures  with  large  staring  eyes,  but  in  their  use  of 
outline,  color,  and  flat  planes  and  conventionalized 
drawing  they  are  clearly  similar  to  the  German 
weaving  of  two  hundred  years  later. 

During  the  late  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries  there  were  three  major  centers 
of  tapestry  production  in  Germany — Strassburg, 
Basle  and  Nuremberg.  Actually,  pieces  were  being 
woven  here  and  there  all  over  Germany,  South 
Germany  especially  being  very  productive,  for  a 
house  industry,  since  it  is  unorganized,  is  never 
sharply  focussed.  But  Strassburg,  Basle  and 
Nuremberg  were  centers  both  in  the  number  of 
pieces  that  were  created  there  and  in  the  superior 


artistic  interest  and  technical  skill  of  the  best  of 
these  pieces.  All  three  of  these  cities  were  centers 
of  culture  and  art  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries.  Strassburg  was  one  of  the  fountain 
sources  of  humanism,  had  a  splendid  local  archi¬ 
tecture  of  which  the  Cathedral  was  the  greatest 
movement,  bred  some  painters  of  interest  and, 
most  important  of  all,  a  group  of  truly  great 
printers,  followers  of  Gutenberg  who  himself 

lived  in  Strassburg  and 
invented  there  his 
movable  type.  There 
was,  moreover,  an  old 
tradition  of  artistic 
creation  in  the  con¬ 
vents  of  the  district 
dating  back  to  the 
splendid  manuscript  of 
the  Hortus  Deliciarum 
written  and  illuminat¬ 
ed  by  Herrade  de 
Landsberg,  Abbess  of 
the  iVl  o  n  a  s  t  e  r  y  of 
Mohenburg,  attheclos- 
i n g  decade  of  the 
Twelfth  Century. 

The  printers  and 
the  book  illustrators 
who  worked  for  them 
were,  however,  the 
most  important  influence  on  the  tapestry  produc¬ 
tion  for  it  was  their  work  that  served  as  inspira¬ 
tion  and  pattern  for  the  weavers.  Gruninger,  who 
at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  took  the 
engraving  of  book  illustrations  out  of  the  hands 
of  workmen  and  made  it  the  business  of  artists, 
fostering  such  men  as  Erhard  Schlitzer  and 
Jacobus  von  Strassburg,  and  Matthias  Flupfuss, 
who  used  independent  artists  to  make  his  illus¬ 
trations,  such  as  Urs  Graf,  Weehthin  and  Hans 
Baldung  Gruen,  created  in  their  books  tapestry 
models  of  genuine  value.  Following  the  standards 
set  by  these  able  illustrators,  the  Strassburg 
tapestries  are  characteristically  clear  and  viva¬ 
cious  in  narrative.  The  earliest  pieces  were  quite 
crude  in  workmanship  but  by  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  there  were  working  there 
weavers  who  commanded  complete  technical 
facility.  They  had,  moreover,  an  unusual  range  of 
colors  for  German  weavers  and  used  them  in 
strong  and  decoratively  striking  combinations. 

At  the  end  of  the  century  there  was  a  marked 
revival  of  interest  in  the  work  of  Durer.  This  was 
reflected  in  the  field  of  tapestry  by  at  least  two 
series  of  small  pieces  copying  Durer  Passions. 
In  one  series,  several  pieces  of  which  are  now  in 


The  heavy  scrolled  verdure  seems  to  have  originated  in 
Germany  whence  it  was  copied  by  the  weavers  of  Engbein 
Collection  of  Mr.  er  Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie 
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the  Morgan  collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Mus¬ 
eum,  only  part  of  the  scenes  is  taken  from  Durer, 
other  pieces  following  Martin  Schongauer  and 
one  of  his  pupils.  These  late  Sixteenth  Century 
Strassburg  Durers  are  conspicuously  different 
from  most  German  tapestries  of  the  period  in  the 
markedly  painter-like  treatment  of  the  color  and 
the  color  transitions.  The  tones  are  softer  and 
more  softly  merged  than  in  any  other  early 
German  examples  of  the  weaver’s  art. 

Basle  was  artistically  closely  connected  with 
Strassburg  and  there  is  an  especially  close  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  tapestries  of  the  two  localities. 
At  Basle,  too,  there  was  a  book  printing  center 
with  a  large  school  of  illustrators  attached  and 
some  of  these,  notably  Urs  Graf,  worked  for  the 
publishers  of  both  cities.  Basle  tapestries  are  espe¬ 
cially  notable  for  their  fine  fantastic  animals,  in 
vividly  decorative  heraldic  silhouette.  Probably 
from  Basle  or  the  vicinity  comes  a  group  of  ver¬ 
dures  from  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
The  field  is  filled  with  the  large  scrolling  thistle 
leaves  that  often  appear  as  background  for  the 
wood  block  prints  of  the  time.  Sometimes  in  the 
foreground  are  a  few  tall  plants  with  thick  stems 
such  as  usually  appear  in  the  background  of  the 
Swiss  pieces  of  the  period.  Against  these  are  the 
grotesque  animals,  not  often  as  sharply  delineated 
as  in  the  earlier  pieces.  Often  across  the  top  there 
is  one  of  the  turreted  cities  beloved  of  German 
engravers.  The  border  is  an  adaptation  of  the  usual 
Renaissance  fruit  and  flower  garland  type,  which 
had  by  this  time  been  introduced  from  Flanders. 
The  colors  are  very  limited — blue,  bluish  green  and 
brown  with  practically  never  any  red.  These  are 
especially  interesting  because  they  are  a  cruder 
form  of  the  sharply  characterized  group  of  ver¬ 
dures  that  are  usually  ascribed  to  Enghien.  The 
motive  of  the  large  scrolled  leaves  is  so  typically 
German  it  seems  probable  that  the  coarser  Ger¬ 
man  pieces  are  the  original  rendition  of  the  theme 
which,  according  to  the  custom,  they  took  directly 
from  the  prints,  while  the  Enghien  pieces  are  a 
refined  and  sophisticated  adaption  by  more  skilful 
craftsmen  of  the  German  prototype. 

Nuremberg  was  the  most  important  center  of 
all.  It  was  the  greatest  art  center  in  Germany 
with  a  markedly  individual  architecture  and  the 
famous  school  of  painters  and  engravers  that 
culminated  in  Michael  Wohlgemuth  and  his 
pre-eminent  pupil,  Durer.  Unusually  skilful  and 
elaborate  tapestries  were  being  woven  there  as 
early  as  the  Fourteenth  Gentury.  In  the  German 
Museum  of  Nuremberg  is  quite  a  large  piece 
illustrating  a  romance  with  fully  two  score  figures, 
each  in  a  carefully  rendered  fanciful  costume 


typical  of  the  time,  and  two  large  castles  drawn  in 
utmost  detail,  which  was  woven  at  the  end  of  the 
Fourteenth  Gentury.  This  tapestry,  while  it  has  a 
strong  German  feeling,  has  points  of  affiliation 
with  the  contemporary  Franco-Flemish  work,  and 
naturally,  for  South  Germany  was,  at  this  time, 
in  close  touch  with  both  Burgundy,  the  second 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Bold  having  married  Duke 
Feopold  of  Austria,  and  North  Italy,  whose  school 
of  miniature  painting  had  influenced  the  French. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  identifiable  pieces 
left  to  us,  the  production  at  Nuremberg  was  large 
throughout  the  Fifteenth  Gentury,  though  for  the 
most  part  the  standard  of  skill  had  fallen,  the 
work  being  coarse  and  the  drawing  often  child¬ 
like.  But  by  the  second  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth 
Gentury,  Nuiemberg  again  had  a  group  of  highly 
skilled  weavers  producing  the  finest  tapestries, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  ever  made  in 
Germany.  This  work  was  done  directly  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Wohlgemuth  School.  Not  all 
Wohlgemuth  tapestries,  to  be  sure,  belong  in  this 
group,  for  the  wood  cuts,  scattered  through  the 
country,  attracted  amateurs  who  wove  them  with 
varying  skill.  But  there  is  a  small  series  of  tapes¬ 
tries  conspicuous  for  the  sharpness  of  their  out¬ 
lines,  like  the  clearly  drawn  lines  of  a  pen;  the 
exactness  of  their  drawing,  Hat  but  absolutely 
accurate,  and  the  saturated  purity  of  their  red,  a 
characteristic  Wohlgemuth  color,  that  are  based 
on  drawings  of  Wohlgemuth  or  his  pupils.  Several 
pieces  reproduce  prints  from  Durer’s  “Fife  of  the 
Virgin.’’  It  has  been  assumed  that  these  were 
woven  in  the  convent  of  St.  Gatherine  because  the 
nuns  of  that  convent  as  early  as  1 548  received  an 
order  from  the  Gouncil  for  a  tapestry,  but  this  is 
too  slim  evidence  for  any  conclusion. 

The  few  pieces  from  Strassburg  at  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  Gentury  and  the  even  fewer  and 
finer  pieces  from  Nuremberg  are  the  only  truly 
German  products  which  show  perfection  of  crafts¬ 
manship.  Here  and  there  among  the  amateur 
pieces  are  examples  of  good  and  conscientious 
work,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  still  amateurish. 

Germany,  despite  her  relative  unimportance, 
made  a  distinctive  contribution.  From  the  coarsest 
bit  from  the  most  amateurish  home  loom  to  the 
powerfully  accurate  Nuremberg  renditions  of 
Durer  there  is  a  consistent  quality  in  the  work  of 
Germany  that  has  a  marked  artistic  worth.  This 
is  absolutely  genuine  directness.  Her  tapestries 
are  the  honest  and  objective  minded  record  of  a 
sincerely  felt  interest  and  observation  set  down 
without  self-consciousness,  and  this  intense  objec¬ 
tivity  gives  them  an  integrity  that  is  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  esthetic  value. 
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although  an  early  work  ol 
two  shipwrecked  sailors, 
clinging  to  the  rigging  ol 
their  storm-tossed  ship,  re¬ 
veals  his  ability  to  grasp  the 
fundamentals  ol  the  more 
rigorous  and  passionate  side 
of  life.  This  work,  “The 
Dawn  of  Hope,”  makes  us 
wonder  at  the  painter’s  many 
sided  talent,  and  clearly 
shows  that,  due  to  a  prefer¬ 
ence,  he  has  held  in  abeyance 
any  interest  he  may  have 
m  those  morose  coast  days 
when  the  enraged  sea  does 
battle  with  the  rocky  head 
lands  at  “the  port.”  His  pre¬ 
ference  has  been  lor  those 
clear,  sunny  days  that  Maine 
also  has  in  her  weather 
repertoire.  In  quiet  gardens 
where  flowers  seem  to  have 
their  natural  habitat,  so 
bloomingly  do  the};'  thrive, 

Graves  set  up  his  easel.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  he  has 
been  attracted  toward  those 
brighter  seashore  days,  for 
who  has  not  stood  and  gazed 
at  Maine’s  sunlit  seaside 
gardens  and  not  been  enthral¬ 
led  ?  The  gentle  sea  winds  of 
summer  toss  the  blooms 
about,  and  from  these  pro¬ 
fuse  color  masses  of  beautiful 
swaying  forms,  Abbott 
Graves  has  wisely  essayed  to  paint  garden  pictures 
of  truly  rare  and  permanent  charm. 

Margaret  Deland,  in  writing  about  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  Graves  held  in  Boston,  said:  “The  pictures 
take  me  back  to  my  garden  with  its  roses  and 
hollyhocks  and  sunshine  tempered  by  the  south 
w'inds  and  over  it  all  the  flickering  shadows  of  my 
little  birch  tree.”  In  this  short  paragraph  Mrs. 
Deland  sums  up  the  devotion  with  which  Graves 
essays  the  painting  ol  gardens.  Into  the  flickering 
sunlight  of  his  gay  canvases  he  often  introduces 
figures  with  great  skill;  but  his  people  are  in  his 
gardens  always  because  attracted  there  by  the 
gorgeous  bloom  or  the  cpiict  hour.  He  must,  per¬ 
force,  be  called  a  great  painter  of  flowers.  Booth 
Tarkington  has  said  that  Graves  made  himsell  a 
master  painter  of  flowers.  Into  these  floral  can¬ 
vases  creeps  a  hint  of  the  c[uiet  vitality  that 
supports  all  this  painter  seeks  to  do.  It  is  a  funda¬ 


JUNGLE  MOONLIGHT - CRUSOE  S  INLAND 
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mental  vitality  we  sec  and  enjoy,  and  it  makes 
one  realize  the  abundance  of  nature  when  she 
sets  out  to  produce  such  endless  variety  of  form. 
We  feel  that  she  has  no  end  of  color,  massed  tor 
our  delight,  and  Graves  makes  us  feel,  as  William 
Howe  Downes  says,  that  “there  arc  plenty  more 
where  these  came  from,”  and  we  are  glad. 

Nothing  taxes  a  painter’s  skill  more  than 
composition  m  flower  painting.  Arrangement 
here  plays  such  an  important  role  that  only  the 
most  skill  111  artist  arrives  at  a  natural  and  true 
result.  Where  arrangement  for  its  own  sake  is  the 
keynote,  as  in  so  much  ol  the  Japanese  flower 
work,  the  task  is  simplilied;  but  where  the  aim  is 
naturalism,  set  lorth  by  the  impressionists  as  the 
ideal  oi  most  modern  painting,  the  problem  is 
Iraught  with  many  dilliculties.  Graves  has  shown 
us  how  to  surprise  a  flower  theme  and  transfer  it 
to  the  scale  of  the  cainas  with  just  the  right 
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“government  garden — Trinidad”  by  Abbott  graves 


balance  of  form.  The  result  achieved  is  one  in 
which  the  composition  of  the  blooms  is  so  natural 
that  nowhere  does  the  painter’s  hand  lie  heavily 
upon  them.  There  is  no  exaggeration  of  design, 
no  stressing  of  form.  Ail  is  nature,  with  a  lingering 
note  of  fondness.  We  know  and  feel  that  these 
flowers  are  wooed  into  life  by  the  gentle  south 
wind  and  invigorated  by  the  more  boisterous 
west  wind.  And  does  not  the  haze  of  languorous 
seas  lie  over  all  with  a  gentle  suggestion  of  soft 
mists?  Even  the  blazing  sun  of  the  Southland 
cannot  drive  from  Abbott  Graves  his  ability  to 
render  an  atmosphere  one  can  breathe  and  flowers 
that  unfold  with  fairy  delight. 

Into  his  compositions  of  flower  forms.  Graves 
brings  a  gift  for  the  true  coloration.  Nothing  is 
exaggerated,  all  is  sublimely  natural,  and  it  is  at 
this  point  our  painter  reveals  his  real  power  to 
render  sunlight.  He  does  not  seem  bent  upon  any 
one  method  to  achieve  his  results,  and  his  sunny 
effects  vibrate  with  just  the  right  technical  divi¬ 
sion  of  masses.  So  naturally  does  he  break  up  his 


masses  that  the  resulting 
impressionistic  effect  is  im¬ 
aginatively  charming.  We 
find  a  vibratory  resonance  of 
tone  that  relates  his  color  in 
singing  harmonies.  Whether 
working  in  Mrs.  Deland’s 
garden  or  in  the  tropics, 
Graves  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
tune  his  brush  strokes  to 
just  the  right  pitch  to  render 
each  particular  kind  of  air. 

Like  many  another  Ameri¬ 
can  painter,  he  has  felt  the 
need  to  seek  themes  in  the 
tropics.  South  America,  Trin¬ 
idad,  Havana,  Cuba,  and 
even  the  far  away  island  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  have  all 
called  his  brush.  These  trop¬ 
ical  subjects  reveal  to  us  the 
fact  that  for  his  expression 
Graves  has  built  up  a  secure 
technique.  While  style  is  part 
and  parcel  of  his  individual¬ 
ity,  he  has  kept  it  flexible 
enough  to  render  nature  with 
truth.  There  is  a  charm  to 
his  tropical  pictures  that 
defies  description  because 
his  art  turns  and  bends  ready 
ever  to  answer  the  painter’s 
sure  and  swift  hand.  There 
is  no  monotony  of  repeated 
theme  for  the  sake  of  popular  success.  Each  work 
touches  some  particular  effect  and  is  carried  to  a 
logical,  as  well  as  an  artistic,  conclusion.  It  is  this 
characteristic  of  logical  procedure  that  gives  to 
each  canvas  by  Graves  a  special  significance. 

Among  the  tropical  subjects,  several  stand  out 
with  a  widening  interest.  One  is  entitled  “The 
Jungle — Crusoe’s  Island.”  Another,  “My  Man 
Eriday,”  is  interesting  because  the  type  delineated 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  real  Man  Eriday.  Graves 
has  pictured  the  human  type  of  the  tropics 
with  the  same  sureness  that  characterizes  his  flora. 
“The  Jungle”  is  a  picture  to  attract  the  lover  of 
all  that  is  primitive  and  wild.  The  soft  tones 
seem  to  drip  a  color  scheme  of  gray  greens,  rose 
tints  and  subtle  grays.  The  introduction  of  the 
figure  of  the  man  with  the  gun  and  dog  shows  the 
happy  manner  in  which  Graves  solves  such  a 
problem  in  compositional  adjustment.  Another 
work,  “On  the  Way  to  the  Flower  Market,” 
charms  by  a  rare  grace  of  movement,  the  very 
joy  of  action.  Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  these 
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recent  works  is  called  “A 
Spanish  Courtyard.”  There 
is  something  about  this 
particular  picture  that  is 
restful  and  extremely  happy. 

Graves  has  rendered  this  old 
courtyard  with  a  quiet  per¬ 
suasion  that  expresses  the 
lazy  call  of  the  South.  The 
effect  is  one  of  well  balanced 
light  and  shade,  and  the 
whole  canvas  is  bathed  in 
shimmering  light  and  palpi¬ 
tating  air.  The  sunshine  on 
the  enclosure  wall  is  dramatic 
in  intensity,  and  acts  as  a 
natural  foil  to  the  shaded 
parts  of  the  garden.  There 
is  here  unfolded  the  gentle 
drama  of  composition,  and 
the  delight  of  technique  that 
bespeaks  a  man  “a  painter’s 
painter”  to  the  world. 

It  is  not  possible  to  dwell 
at  length  within  the  scope  of 
this  essay  on  the  many  can¬ 
vases  of  note  Graves  has  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  various 
stages  of  his  career.  However, 
thelarge“Peonies,”done  quite 
a  while  ago,  stands  out  as  a 
high  achievement.  The  forms 
in  this  picture,  brushed  in 
with  vigorous  freedom,  mark 
Graves  as  a  painter  of  great  technical  power. 
While  there  is  undoubtedly  more  light  and 
radiance  in  some  of  his  later  work,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  “Peonies”  is  not  only  well  painted  but 
well  drawn.  This  canvas  will  be  shown  at  the 
exhibit  of  Graves’  work  at  the  Babcock  Galleries. 

Tucked  away  in  the  shadows  of  this  work  is 
the  prophecy  that  while  our  painter  renders  sur¬ 
faces  with  skill,  his  brush  will  in  the  future  seek 
to  give  some  of  those  deeper  things  of  emotional 
appeal,  that  ask  of  the  painter  a  softer  caress  in 
which  the  wooing  of  the  muse  rewards  us  with 
that  richer  quality  akin  to  the  soul  of  all  things. 
This  prophecy  is  revealed  in  a  measure  in  “The 
Spider’s  Web.”  The  title  suggests  something 
delicate  and  elusive,  and  Graves  has  in  this 
picture  held  in  reserve  with  considerable  charm 
his  more  salient  objective  forms.  While  this  work 
may  not  appeal  to  us  with  the  force  ot  his  more 
dramatic  renderings  of  nature,  and  because  the 
more  subtle  technique  has  demanded  a  more 
planned  and,  as  it  were,  built-up  structure,  never¬ 


theless,  we  see  recorded  here  a  certain  expression 
of  deepei  feeling,  of  the  eternal  mystery  of  things. 
Further,  if  we  did  not  know,  we  could  at  least 
divine  that  Abbott  Graves  had  applied  in  this 
picture  his  attention  to  the  rendering  of  those 
more  intimate  whisperings  that  the  true  artist 
grows  to  know  through  the  stress  of  personal 
experience  touching  the  verities  of  life. 

It  is  not  ever}^  artist,  whether  he  be  painter, 
sculptor  or  poet,  who  has  the  gift  to  see  in  the 
every-day  things  around  him  those  eternal  beaut¬ 
ies  which  can  make  his  work  permanent  because 
of  Its  true  appeal  to  the  appreciative  soul  of  all 
humanity;  nor  is  it  every  artist,  be  he  painter, 
sculptor  or  poet,  who  is  gifted  with  the  ability 
and  the  skill — cjualities,  native  and  acquired — 
to  interpret  and  record  these  phases  of  nature 
with  the  fidelity  and  spirit  which  are  not  only  seen 
but  also  felt  by  those  privileged  in  later  times  to 
come  into  contact  with  them. 

Photographs  hy  courtesy  oj  the  Bahcock  CalUries,  New  York 
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A  FRESCO  BY  GARDNER  HALE  IN  THE  VILLA  RAZZOLINI,  FLORENCE,  ITALY,  ILLUSTRATING  AN  EPISODE  FROM  THE  FLAUBERT 

VERSION  OF  THE  LEGEND  OF  SAINT  JULIEN  l’hOSPITALIER 


HALE  Illustrates  an  Old 


ECAUSE  I  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  illumi¬ 
nate  Gardner  Hale’s 
work,  and  because  I  find  it 
impossible  to  adept  a  single 
“point  of  view’’  about  it,  I 
have  chosen,  in  giving  to 
America  these  photographs 
of  his  recent  frescoes  in  the  Villa  Razzolini,  to 
tell  something  of  the  work  of  painting  in  fresco, 
and  ol  the  story  of  St.  Julien.  In  these  years  of 
ever  swifter  changes,  1  do  not  feel  like  commenting 
upon  the  ends  toward  which  art  is  laboring,  or 
rather  hurrying  itself.  The  words  that  offer  them¬ 
selves  as  means  of  explanation,  and  that  we  find 
flung  at  random,  be  it  at  Alatisse  or  at  Robert 
Chanler — words  like  “research,”  “synthetic,” 
“organization” — have  been  used  too  carelessly, 
and  arc  now  of  no  help. 

01  Gardner  Hale’s  frescoes,  America  has  seen 
almost  nothing.  This  is  natural,  as  Ircsco  is  one 
with  the  wall  and  does  not  readily  displace  itself 
for  exhibiting.  In  1917,  at  the  Independents,  the 
little  fresco  panel,  the  “Baigneuse,”  was  shown, 
a  piece  of  cool  stone,  few  lines  and  sober  color. 
Then  last  winter,  and  again  at  the  Independents, 
we  saw  a  tempera  panel,  “The  Fruit  Gatherers,” 


Within  these  live  years, 
what  growth  of  his  con¬ 
sciousness!  A  certain  volun¬ 
tary  deformation,  whimsi¬ 
cal  perspective  here:  he  de¬ 
cidedly  owns  himself  more, 
can  push  or  pull  or  turn  the 
corners  of  his  composition 
as  he  wills  to  achieve  complete  expression. 

Hale’s  life  has  been  divided,  in  energy  and 
time,  almost  ecjually  between  three  climates. 
Manjr  of  us  have  had  two  birthplaces;  with  him, 
neither  America,  nor  Italy,  nor  France  can  be  left 
out.  Italy  claims  him  first;  at  twelve,  he  studied- 
in  Rome  with  Floratio  Carlandi,  then  in  Venice 
with  Zanetti,  both  good  watercolorists.  Later  he 
was  m  Pans,  at  La  Grande  Chaumiere.  Who  has 
not  passed  under  its  doors,  who  does  not  remember 
its  gamut  of  models  and  can  not  draw  their  every 
pose?  In  IQ15  he  studied  with  Maurice  Denis  at 
Ranson’s,  a  hospitable  place  w’lth  a  tired  garden 
and  natures-morles  so  covered  with  dust  one 
looked  to  see  if  one  were  painting  an  apple  or  an 
orange.  But  there  was  no  dust  on  the  students 
there  or  on  their  canvases.  Bright,  humorous, 
arbitrary  experiments  went  on  under  the  acquie¬ 
scence  of  fvL  Denis  or  M.  Serusier.  But  it  was 


American  painter  decorates 
an  ancient  Florentine  At  la 
KOith  frescoes  of  Saint 
J  nil  en  r Hospilalier  ■  hp 
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■“while  pursuing  a  stag,  the  latter  spoke  to  him,  saying,  ‘how  no  you  dare  to  kill  -ME;  YOU,  DESTINED  TO  KILL 

'l  OUR  FATHER  AND  MOTHER?’  ’’  FRESCO  BY  GARDNER  HALE  IN  THE  VILLA  RAZZOLINI 


not  there  that  Hale  came  upon  his  fresco.  One 
day  while  walking  along  the  quays,  he  discovered 
the  “Book  of  the  Art”  of  Cennino  Cennini.  An 
accident  as  fatal  as  when,  seeing  for  the  first  time 
a  new  country,  one  says  “I  will  live  here.”  The 
French  edition  of  this  extraordinary  book  is  out 
of  print.  An  English  edition,  I  believe,  may  still 
be  found  in  America.  Cennini,  born  in  1360,  was 
a  pupil  of  Agnolo,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  who  was  himself  the  pupil  of  Giotto.  It  is 
thought  that  because  the  good  Cennino  was  not 
very  expert  as  a  painter,  he,  wishing  to  retrieve 
himself  in  some  way,  contented  himself  with 
carefully  taking  down  notes  from  his  masters’ 
methods.  The  “Book,”  which  was  written  when 
Cennino,  almost  eighty  years  old,  was  in  prison 
for  debt,  is  invaluable  as  a  document  giving 
the  life  of  the  atelier  in  Fourteenth  Century 
Italy — recipes  for  everything,  painting  on  walls, 
on  panels,  applying  the  gold,  making  brushes, 
grinding  the  colors.  Let  me  give  a  few  of  its  titles: 

“flow  with  gilded  tin,  or  gold,  one  can  make 
the  diadem  of  saints  upon  the  wall.”  “Flow  one 
can  make  good  and  perfect  oil  cooked  in  the  sun.” 
“How  to  preserve  the  tails  of  squirrels  and  to 
prevent  them  being  eaten  by  worms.”  “How  you 
should  direct  your  life  in  honesty,  and  the  j)ar- 
ticular  care  of  the  hand.”  “In  what  company  and 
how  you  should  begin  to  draw  from  the  figures 
in  the  monuments.”  “How  to  make  trees,  grass, 
leaves  in  Iresco  or  in  tempera.”- —all  cpiaint. 


For  those  who  know  how  to  use  a  Bible,  for 
those  who  do,  as  he  eniolns,  “hold  up  their  right 
hand  that  the  blood  may  How  out  of  it,”  leaving 
it  a  more  delicate  instrument  with  which  to  draw, 
and  for  those  who  know  the  use  of  a  cook  book 
— for  those,  in  short,  whose  patience  and  love  of 
the  substance  is  sullicient  to  try  out  these  experi¬ 
ments — the  book  will  serve.  For  those  to  whom 
It  IS  a  curiosity — let  it  remain  such. 

All  through  1915  and  the  following  year,  the 
young  artist  experimented,  taking  advice  and 
example  from  craftsmen,  masons,  plasterers, 
piecing  together,  as  it  were,  the  lost  art  of  the 
fresco.  There  were  disappointments  in  every 
direction,  the  ground  cracking,  the  colors  sinking 
in  or  unexpectedly  changing;  there  were  material 
problems  of  solidity,  of  transportation.  One  by 
one,  Gardner  Hale  managed  to  solve  them.  The 
“Baigneuse,”  the  first  successful  experiment, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Luxembourg  in  1916,  and 
shortly  after  was  begun  the  first  wall  decoration, 
done  for  the  studio  of  Mine.  Giselle  Bunaii-Varilla 
in  Paris.  The  feeling  of  these  three  panels,  “The 
Birth,”  “Crucifixion”  and  “Entombment,”  is  in 
the  direct  line  of  his  work  to  come:  cold  in  color, 
rich  in  gold  diadems,  or  “glories;”  clear  in  con¬ 
ception.  Whenever  a  decoration  has  to  do  with 
architecture,  there  is  alwaysthc  Iceling  ol  a  scries 
of  units,  a  horizontal  succession,  as  opposed  to 
the  centrifugal  engenderment  ol  the  moderns. 

The  attitude  of  the  early  painters  toward  their 
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“and  he  was  so  terrified  that  he  fled  away  across  many  plains,  to  a  far 

KINGDOM.”  fresco  BY  GARDNER  HALE  IN  THE  VILLA  RAZZOLINI 


pictures  corresponded  to  that  of  a  jeweler,  or  a 
cabinet  maker,  before  his  problems;  there  was  a 
given  space  to  be  filled  for  which  the  donor  had 
provided  so  much  gold  and  ultramarine.  In  the 
same  picture  we  have  the  rules  of  perspective 
sometimes  subtly,  sometimes  enormously  vio¬ 
lated,  and  the  arbitrary  combination  of  minute 
realism  with  llagrant  distortion.  By  seeming  to 
go  the  longest  way  around,  the  miracle  of  pure 
decoration  results.  Hear  Cennino’s  advice  on 
how  to  paint  a  mountain:  “If  you  would  wish  to 
make  mountains  that  seem  real,  take  some  large 
stones  full  of  cracks  and  not  polished.  Copy 
them  after  arranging  the  light  and  the  shadows 
to  your  pleasure.”  Certainly  we  cannot  cope  with 
this  naivete.  But  here  comes  to  the  help  of  the 
painter  the  very  difficulty  of  the  material  he  has 
chosen.  He  has  to  decide  everything  at  once;  he 
cannot  wonder  if  the  light  is  better  falling  on  this 
place  or  another,  trying  each  as  do  painters  in 
oil,  trying  both  as  did  the  Impressionists;  it  is 
too  late,  the  wall  has  dried.  There  are  no  half¬ 
measures.  A  thing  is  there  or  it  is  not  there.  A 
house  has  its  roof,  its  floor,  its  right  angles,  i.  e. 
one  must  know  how  to  draw  a  house.  A  diadem 
is  either  a  shining  round  of  decorative  gold,  or  it 
is  not  there  at  all.  Hence  the  clarity,  the  elimina¬ 
tions.  We  are  at  the  antipodes  of  suggestion  and 
chiaroscuro.  The  precision  that  we  believe  volun¬ 
tary,  is  imposed.  Fresco  means  the  process  of 
painting  on  a  mixture  of  wet  lime  and  sand  that 
overlays  a  wall,  so  that  the  colors  may  mix  with 
the  drying  surface  and  harden  as  a  part  of  it. 


“Apply  only  as  much  in- 
tonaco  as  you  can  paint 
in  one  day,”  says  Cen- 
nino.  What  vigor  and  af- 
lirmation  to  transpose 
Irom  the  cartoons  with¬ 
out  backsliding  or  chang¬ 
ing  of  program!  And  re¬ 
touching  is  difficult — im¬ 
portant  changes  are 
impossible.  The  palette 
IS  very  restricted:  earth 
colors  are  the  basis,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  mineral 
colors  that  are  chemically 
inert,  unaflected  by  lime, 
and  they  are  used  with 
scruple  and  passion, 
pressing  the  best  out  of 
each  one,  never  contam¬ 
inating  it  by  trying  the 
effect  of  a  mixture.  The 
colors  must  be  ground  by 
hand,  always  a  laborious  process,  and  the  Book 
says,  “grind  your  black  for  an  afternoon,  but 
should  you  grind  it  for  a  year  it  would  be  better.” 

In  1917  and  1918,  Hale  did  two  decorations 
in  America — the  first  a  breakfast  room  for  Mr. 
J.  F.  Carlisle  at  Islip,  Long  Island;  the  second 
for  Mrs.  Bertram  G.  Work  in  Oyster  Bay,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  a  dining  room.  In  both  of 
these  there  was  a  giving  over  to  fantasy — strange 
birds  and  fish  and  processions  of  riders  having  a 
sense  of  humor  and  an  exuberance  not  usual  to 
Hale  or  to  the  medium.  His  third  “job”  was  a 
big  undertaking.  He  was  engaged  for  a  ceiling,  a 
loggia  and  a  sun-porch  for  the  residence,  then 
under  construction,  of  Mr.  John  Dodge  at  Grosse- 
pointe  Farms,  near  Detroit,  Michigan  He  had 
taken  three  years  to  make  the  sketches  and  to 
finish  the  cartoons,  when,  at  the  moment  of  be¬ 
ginning  the  actual  work,  Mr.  Dodge  died.  If  the 
work  is  to  be  carried  on,  or  not,  is  still  in  questiom 
After  this  disappointment  and  great  spending 
of  energy  and  time,  an  ideal  commission  came  to 
him:  the  decoration  of  the  salone  of  a  Fourteenth 
Century  villa  in  Florence,  the  Villa  Razzolini, 
belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mather  Spelman; 
a  chance  to  go  back  to  the  Italy  which  had  given 
him  so  much,  to  go  back  as  a  maestro  and  have  the 
honor  of  working  on  the  same  walls  as  others 
had  done  five  centuries  before  him,  continuing 
their  example,  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  implements.  His  work  there  is  no  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  the  antique  process,  it  is  a  continuation. 
It  is  the  first  time  since  the  Fifteenth  century  that  a 
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“  .  .  .  AND  SEEING  TWO  PEOPLE  SLEEPING  UNDER  THE  SHEETS,  HE  BELIEVED  IT  WAS  HIS  WIFE  WITH  A 
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“one  glacial  NIGHT  JULIEN  HEARD  THE  PLAINIIVE  VOICE  OF  A  STRANGER  ASKING  TO  BE  TAKEN  ACROSS 
THE  STREAM.”  FRESCO  BY  GARDNER  HALE  IN  THE  VILLA  RAZZOLINI 
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room  has  been  done  there  in  fresco.  The  newer 
layers  of  plaster  were  scraped  off  tlie  wall,  down 
to  the  original  stone  and  brick  and  rubble,  and 
with  the  aid  ot  a  workman,  sixty-live  years  old, 
who  had  labored  on  a  chapel  in  Santa  Croce,  the 
walls  were  prepared  and  the  scries  of  twelve 
panels  was  executed.  The  lob  was  begun  with 
November  and  finished  at  the  end  of  April.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  career  the  artist  was  able  to 
use  the  old  red.  cinabrese,  a  combination  bianco- 
san^iovanni  and  light  red.  The  process  of  making 
the  bianco  alone  takes  three  months;  it  must  be 
dried  on  the  roof,  after  which  it  gets  very  hard, 
and  breaking  it  up  is  a  long  physical  labor.  In 
the  Renaissance,  a  job  of  this  size  was  always 
handled  by  the  maestro  and  his  pupils,  or  even 
b}^  two  or  three  equally  expert  painters.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Orvieto  cathedral.  Fra  Angelico 
had  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  a  second  pupil  working 
with  him  on  the  ceiling,  and  because  one  of  the 
workmen  fell  from  the  scalTolding,  Signorelli  had 
to  finish  the  job.  What  illustrious  pupils  could  be 
gathered  then  for  the  ceiling  of  a  chapel! 

As  his  subject.  Hale  chose  the  “Legende  de 
Saint  Julien  ITIospitalicr”  from  Gustave  Flau¬ 
bert’s  “Trois  Contes” — a  classic  in  French  prose. 
He  departed  several  times  from  the  Flaubert 
version.  Strange  that  in  taking  liberties  with  the 
legend  Hale  did  not  know,  at  the  time,  that  he 
was  returning  to  the  original  and  canonic  tradi¬ 
tion  as  it  was  transmitted  to  us  by  the  good 
Jacques  de  Voragine  in  his  “Legende  Doree.” 
This  is  the  story  according  to  the  latter’s  authority : 

“There  was  still  another  Saint  Julien.  This 


one,  being  of  noble  fam¬ 
ily,  was  hunting  one 
day  in  his  youth,  and 
while  pursuing  a  stag, 
the  latter  spoke  to  him, 
saying:  ‘How  do  you 
dare  to  kill  me;  you, 
destined  to  kill  your 
lather  and  mother’?  And 
the  poor  boy,  at  these 
words,  was  so  terrified, 
that  he  lied  away  across 
many  plains  to  a  far 
king d o m  w here  he 
entered  into  the  service 
ot  the  king.  He  bore 
himself  so  well  in  war 
and  in  peace  that  the 
king  made  him  a  knight 
and  gave  him  to  wife 
the  widow  of  a  rich  lord. 
But  the  parents  of  Julien, 
inconsolable  at  his  disappearance,  sought  across 
the  world,  until  they  arrived  one  day  at  the 
chateau  where  he  dwelt.  Nor  was  he  that  day  at 
home,  and  it  was  his  wife  who  received  the 
travelers.  And  when  they  had  finished  their 
story  the  wife  knew  them  to  be  the  parents  of 
her  husband,  for  he  had  often  spoken  of  them. 
So  she  received  them  with  gentleness  and  for 
love  of  her  husband  led  them  to  sleep  in  her  own 
bed.  The  next  morning,  while  she  was  at  church, 
Julien  returned.  He  came  near  to  the  bed  to 
waken  his  wife,  and  seeing  two  people  sleeping 
under  the  sheets,  he  believed  it  was  his  wife  with 
a  lover.  Silently  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed 
the  sleepers.  Leaving  the  house,  he  met  his  wife 
as  she  came  out  from  church,  and  asked  in 
astonishment  who  were  those  persons  asleep  in 
her  bed.  To  which  she  answered:  ‘They  are 
your  parents,  who  were  in  search  of  you.  I  gave 
them  to  sleep  in  our  bed.’  On  hearing  this, 
Julien  thought  to  die  from  grief.  Weeping  he 
said,  ‘What  will  become  of  me,  miserable  that 
I  am?  I  have  killed  my  parents,  fulfilling  the 
prophesy  of  the  stag!  Adieu,  my  gentle  little 
sister,  for  I  will  have  no  rest  until  God  has 
accepted  my  act  of  repentance.’  But  she  answered 
him  saying;  ‘Do  not  think  that  I  will  let  you  go 
without  me?  As  I  have  partaken  of  your  joy,  I 
shall  partake  of  your  grief.’  So  they  lied  away 
together,  and  went  to  live  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
river  where  the  crossing  was  a  perilous  one,  and 
there,  to  do  penance,  they  carried  over  from  one 
bank  to  the  other  all  those  who  wished  to  cross  the 
stream.  .  .  And  a  long  time  after,  one  glacial 
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night,  Juhen,  who  was  -p,,g  villa  razzolini.  Florence  Jacob,  going  back  to  the 


lying  clowm,  heavy  with 

fatigue,  heard  the  plaintive  voice  of  a  stranger 
asking  to  be  taken  across.  So  he  rose  out  of  bed 
and  ran  to  the  stranger  half  dead  with  cold,  and 
carried  him  into  his  house,  and  built  a  great 
fire  to  warm  him.  Then,  as  the  stranger  was  still 
cold,  he  took  him  into  his  own  bed  and  warmed 
him.  But  now  the  stranger,  who  w^as  a  leper  ind 
repugnant,  changed  into  an  angel  shining  with 
light.  And  rising  into  the  air  he  said  to  his  host: 
‘Julien,  the  Lord  has  sent  me  to  you  to  announce 
that  the  penance  has  been  accepted  and  that  you 
and  your  wife  will  soon  repose  in  God.’” 

Like  Voragine,  Gardner  Hale  allowed  the 
saint  to  take  his  wife  with  him  after  the  killing 
of  the  parents — an  escape  from  the  Flaubert 
version.  The  same  rapwochement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  episode  of  the  leper,  wJiom  klale  imper¬ 
sonates  as  an  angel,  while  Flaubert  identifies 
him  with  Christ.  And  what  the  French  writer 
could  not  easily  do  in  w'ords.  Hale  achieved 
perhaps  unconsciously — the  likeness  between 
Julien  and  the  artist  himself. 

Also  in  Florence,  done  during  this  past  year, 
is  the  decoration  for  J.  Walter  Spaulding,  on  the 
walls  of  his  palazzo  ^formerly  the  palazzo  Talley¬ 
rand).  The  palace  is  Eighteenth  Century  Venetian, 
so  the  austerity,  the  hieratic  gestures,  give  place 
to  Louis  XV  rythms.  There  are  three  large  panels 
in  a  dining  room,  “Spring,”  “Summer”  and 
“Autumn,”  and  four  smaller  ones. 

As  we  send  these  pages,  Gardner  Hale  is 
leaving  Paris  and  the  quiet  studio  in  the  rue 


hills  ot  San  Gemignano.  I 
saw  him  once  more,  and  the  conversation  touched 
upon  various  wellknown  painters  of  the  modern 
schools.  I  w'as  anxious  to  hear  Hale’s  reaction 
toward  contemporaneous  masters,  and  to  know 
if  there  was,  for  him,  a  problem  or  a  struggle  of 
mlluences.  There  are  no  such  conflicts.  While 
lollowing  a  line  w  hich  is  his  own.  Hale  does  not 
Ignore  the  works  of  other  living  artists.  He  enjoys 
them,  but  finds  no  opposition  between  their 
doctrines  and  methods  and  his.  i  remembered 
Peguy’s  words — “a  scientist  is  never  set  against 
a  rival  scientist,  but  both  are  set  against  the 
unknow'-n,  which  it  is  the  mission  of  both  to 
decipher.”  Like  other  fervent  workers.  Hale  gives 
no  impression  of  hurry  or  restlessness.  He  know's 
the  gentle  art  of  wasting  moments,  and  of  making 
this  waste  a  most  prolitable  gift  to  his  friends. 
I  know  few  men  with  such  “presence  of  mind” 
and  such  seriousness  of  ethics,  under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  skeptical  unconcern.  And  his  invincible 
charm — but  this  is  not  a  portrait  of  Gardner 
Hale,  just  an  introduction  to  his  work. 

Each  inconolast  who  invents  after  destroying 
rccjuircs  a  different  enthusiasm  of  ours.  It  is  like 
the  song  to  Ulysses — there  is  no  satisfaction  m 
turning  away;  we  must  stare  it  in  the  face.  Only 
one  position  is  possible — that  of  freedom  and 
intelligence;  to  meet  each  inllucnce  as  it  comes, 
w'restling  first  against  it,  then  with  it  against 
the  others.  11  the  personality  of  the  painter  be 
lost,  it  w'as  not  w-orth  keeping.  Through  such  a 
trial  we  learn  what  a  “personality”  is  worth. 
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Sweclisla  Aut  HGualcls  OWecLisk  Fair 


ornENBURG,  •iecorid  larg¬ 
est  city  in  Su'eden  and 
proud  of  its  history  of 
three  hundred  years  and 
its  jxisilion  in  the  kingdom,  is 
preparing  to  celebrate  its  ter-cen- 
tenarv  this  year  and  has  called 
upon  Swedish  art  to  he  the  hel])- 
meet  of  Swedish  industry  in 
demonstrating  to  the  world  at  large  what  three  centuries  in  the 
life  of  a  Swedish  metroiiolis  mean.  The  exhibition  will  be 
opened  on  May  S  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  will  be  not  only  national  but  also  international  in 
scope.  \\  hile  it  will  hare  several  unusual  Jeatures,  the  one 
which  most  concerns  us  is  the  manner  in  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  management  oj  the  undertaking  has  drawn  on 
native  art  with  the  object  of  popularizing  the  enterprise  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  use  of  art  for  the  promotion  oJ  such  events  is  an  old 
practice  hut  in  the  jiasl  the  poster  was  the  principal  form  in 
which  art  was  adapted  to  advertisement.  Those  in  charge  oj 
the  Gothenburg  Jubilee  Exhibition  have  gone  a  step  jurther, 
however,  hv  calling  on  leading  artists  among  their  countrymen 


to  prepare  a  series  of  advance  views 
of  the  event  still  to  take  place,  and 
judging  by  the  specimens  that 
have  reached  the  United  States 
the  innovation  should  be  successful 
in  achieving  the  object  sought. 

One  of  the  factors  that  made 
this  new  form  of  advertising  pos¬ 
sible  is  the  early  start  taken  in  the 
preparations  jor  the  exhibition.  At  this  time,  months  ahead 
oj  the  official  opening,  many  of  the  buildings  are  already  com- 
]>leted,  and  one  notable  feature  of  the  grounds — a  beautiful 
lily  pond  that  lies  like  a  mirror  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Mem¬ 
orial  Hall — was  finished  two  years  ago  to  develop  the  natural 
appearance  that,  as  a  rule,  only  time  can  produce. 

Several  of  the  country’s  foremost  architects,  painters  and 
sculptors  have  collaborated  in  producing  for  the  exhibition  a 
setting  that  will  stamp  itself  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  every 
beholder.  Carl  Milles,  for  instance,  who  undoubtedly  ranks  as 
Sweden’s  foremost  sculptor,  has  contributed  the  model  for  a 
fountain  that  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  an  art  that 
combines  grace  with  originality.  One  of  Sweden’s  most 
talented  living  etchers,  Ejnar  Molin,  has  prepared  a  series  of 


JIol Ill's  etchings  picture 
Gothenburg' s  ter-centen  - 
arg  in  \ohich  architects  and 
scLitptors  share  •  •  hg 
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EROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  THE  SWEDISH  ARTIST,  E.  MOLIN 
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THE  NEW  ART  MUSEUM 
AT  GOTHENBURG,  NOW 
BEING  COMPLETED.  FROM 
AN  ETCHING  BY  E.  MOLIN 


artistic  presentations  oj 
the  scenes  designed  to  en¬ 
chant  visitors  to  Gothen¬ 
burg.  His  work  is  inter¬ 
esting  not  only  as  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  the  event 
but  also  as  illustrating 
the  freedom  with  which 
the  Swedes  have  long  used 
the  etcher’s  art.  Time  and 
again  men  like  Burmeis- 
ter  and  Straat,  not  to 
mention  other  artists,  have 
produced  etchings  which, 
without  loss  of  value  or 
validity  as  specimens  of 
that  particular  form  of 
art,  seemed  rather  to  have 
sprung  from  the  draughts¬ 
man’s  pen  or  the  litho¬ 
grapher’s  stone.  The  work 
of  Molin  has  much  of  the 
same  independence  of 
movement  and  treatment. 

However,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  by  which  Gothen- 
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THE  MEMORIAL  HALL 
THE  DOMINATING  BUILD¬ 
ING  IN  THE  EXPOSITION. 
AN  ETCHING  BY  E.  MOLIN 


burg  will  symbolir.e  its 
triumphant  growth 
through  the  centuries  is 
not  this  or  that  detail,  but 
the  total  effect.  In  spite  of 
their  highly  individualist- 
ic  temperament,  the 
Sicedes  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  cooperation,  and 
that  not  only  in  economic 
and  political  matters  but 
also  in  the  artistic.  Some 
of  that  team  ivork  which  is 
so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  their  athletic  develop¬ 
ment  IS  revealed  most 
strikingly  itt  their  artistic 
endeavors  in  connection 
with  the  impending  exhib¬ 
ition  of  Gothenburg,  and 
Molin’s  part  is  to  trans¬ 
cribe  the  work  of  bis  fel¬ 
low  artists,  the  architects 
and  sculptors,  into  a 
convenient  form  that  gives 
it  portability  and  great 
])ictorial  interest. 


“carnival  SCENE  IN 
GOTHENBURG”  THE  ART- 
ISt’s  VISUALIZATION 


OF  A  STREET  IN  THE 
FUTURE  EXPOSITION.  AN 
ETCHING  BY  E.  MOLIN 
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ONE  or  two  years  ago  Gertrude  V.  \M'iitney 
wrote  a  series  of  artieles  titled  “The  End 
of  Anieriea  s  Apprentieeship  in  Art.”  Since 
they  were  accepted  by  me  as  the  editor  of  the 
magazine  in  winch  they  appeared,  I  cannot  al¬ 
together  disagree  with  them.  Indeed  the  only 
obiection  that  ever  occurred  to  me  was  on  the 
score  of  patriotism.  There  was  going  on,  or  had 
been,  at  tliat  time,  considerable  log-rolling  for 
patriotism;  so  mueh  of  it,  in  fact,  that  patriotism 
seemed  to  be  the  principle  of  a  propaganda  wdiich 
moved  in  an  inlle.xible  straight  line  over  the  land, 
scarcely  ever  touching  it,  even  on  the  high  places, 
missing  truth,  citaracter  and  fact.  But  I  am 
probably  a  misognomist  lor  I  have  never  had  any 
fondness  for  the  friendliness  of  log-rolling.  Indeed 
the  critic  in  me  is  a  x'cry  desperate  and  conclusive 
dissipator  of  friendships.  He  drives  my  type¬ 
writer.  My  fault  may  rest  solely  m  that  I  let  him. 
Still,  there  must  be  a  certain  justice  in  the  light 
that  he  makes  me  wage  against  the  institutional¬ 
izing  thing,  or  against  that  thing,  fad  or  fancy, 
reaching  out  tentacles  to  which  great  numbers  of 
persons  give  themselves  up  with  a  looseness  com¬ 
parable  only  to  self-indulgence. 

The  expressive  force  of  the  republican  idea  or 
ideal  with  which  this  department  dealt,  some 
time  past,  has  cither  made  or  grabbed  many  good 
men  w'ho  have  been,  literally,  its  press  agents; 
the  tools  rather  than  the  promulgators  of  an  idea. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  art  without  faith  and 
that  faith  creates  propaganda.  This  was  undeni¬ 
ably  true  in  the  case  of  the  early  Christian  paint¬ 
ers.  Propaganda  without  faith  is  a  gold  brick 
sold  to  the  rural  denizen  for  the  sake  of  pow-er  or 
money.  Propaganda  of  this  kind  may  be  artful, 
but  it  is  not  art.  It  cannot  be,  for  it  is  without 
sincerity,  that  simplest  and  mightiest  ol  all  the 
condiments  of  a  work  of  art.  We  have,  however, 
had  bad  or  insincere  propaganda  lor  the  church, 
as  in  the  instance  ot  Rubens  or  Perugino,  to  take 
a  lesser  light,  wdiich  wvas  nevertheless  good  art. 
The  literary  motive  in  art  probably  matters  little. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  power  for  good;  sometimes,  as 
with  some  of  the  Crucifixions,  it  gives  the  form 
or  the  composition  of  a  thing  which,  m  the  final 
analysis,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
Rubens  liked  flesh  too  well  to  paint  saints  of  a 
truly  religious  nature.  Robert  W.  Chanler  is 
troubled  now'  trying  to  give  a  truly  ascetic  char¬ 
acter  to  the  eyes  of  some  saints  whom  he  is  paint¬ 
ing  for  a  church  here.  Indeed,  he  has  been  told 


that  the  beard  of  his  Saint  Peter  is  too  much  like 
stubble,  lacks  the  traditional  religious  silkiness. 
E^■cn  the  beard  oi  a  Saint,  apparently,  should  be 
a  symbol  of  meekness.  Think  how  flagellated  was 
the  llesh  of  the  saints  of  Greco.  He  was  quick  to 
adapt  a  Spanisli  cruelty.  But  times  and  places 
change  interpretations.  Rodin  gave  us  a  John 
the  Baptist  with  a  beard  that  would  not  have 
sha  med  Jo  Da\’idson,  and  the  physique  of  a  man 
ol  the  soil.  Those  Greco  good  men  never  could 
see  the  soil,  so  persistently  were  their  eyes  turned 
on  higher  things.  Greco  belonged  to  an  age  of 
aristocracy,  an  age  when  a  flourish  was  made  for 
its  own  sake,  when  knights  set  forth  to  conquer 
heretics  who  did  not,  in  any  way,  figure  in  the 
material  or  commercial  scheme  of  their  world. 
Economics  had  not  entered  yet.  Rodin’s  St.  John 
is  not  above  watching  his  step  and  the  step  of 
others  around  him.  He  knew  something  about 
the  earth  and  therefore  about  the  earthy.  He 
could  be  of  real  practical  value  to  the  men  wdiom 
he  converted.  Perhaps  he  was  just  a  model  from 
the  market  in  the  rue  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere; 
perhaps  not,  for  a  man  of  his  force  would  scarcely 
spend  his  life  posing  for  long-haired  chaps  in 
ilowmg  cravats  and  with  a  habit  of  sighing,  bor- 
row'ed  probably  from  Werther.  I  can  imagine 
him  hanging  them  by  their  black  cravats  that 
their  sighs  might  come  of  a  practical  incentive. 
Something  of  this  is  in  his  creator  in  any  case. 

It  may  be  that  this  silky  beard  demanded  of 
Ghanler  is  so  much  a  part  of  tradition  that  it  is 
beyond  present  day  usefulness.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
outworn  propaganda,  like  the  republican  one, 
which  may  no  longer  come  into  contact  with  a 
changed  or  wdth  the  contemporary  point  of  view. 
Ghange  is  not  necessarily  the  product  of  greater 
enlightenment.  It  may  be  a  rebuttal  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  thing  brought  on  by  boredom;  a  “No”  to  a 
too  persistently  reiterated  “Yes.”  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  as  much  truth  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The 
dillerence  between  the  “No”  of  this  case  and  the 
“Yes”  IS  one  of  tired  old  age  and  spirited  youth. 
The  middle  or  normal  ground  is  nearer  to  being 
properly  balanced  and,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
like  entrenchments,  it  is  a  safer  ground. 

But  beards  or  no  beards,  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  the  nourish  is  returning.  1  can  almost  hear 
young  men,  in  dandihed  attitudes,  quoting  the 
last  decade’s  logy,  Theophile  Gautier,  to  the 
ellect,  “There  is  nothing  beautiful  except  the 
useless.”  Of  course  we  have  heard  a  tremendous 
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amount  to  the  other  eflect,  the  opposite  one,  ior 
a  long  time.  The  denial  is  due.  It  may  even  be 
time  to  call  Forain’s  drawing  bone-bare  and  to 
deride  the  architectural  dogma  that  decoration 
is  an  integral  part,  theoretically  at  least,  of  the 
machinery  ol  a  building.  Anyway,  egotism  is  in 
the  air,  along  with  individualism,  autocracy  and 
anarchy.  The  brotherhood  idea  has  breezed 
ahead,  without  obstacle,  too  long.  Art  has  had 
its  fill  of  political  economy.  Preciosity  is  sticking 
up  its  slim  blond  head  and,  out  of  a  crooked 
mouth,  whispering  odd  things  for  the  sake  of  the 
shock  in  them  or  for  the  sake  of  their  oddity. 
Strange  figures  are  displacing  familiar  ones. 
Flybrids  are  gaining  effrontery.  A  circus  quality 
enters,  bringing  with  it  great  Smbadian  birds 
and  a  camp  following  of  quacks,  carrying  Eastern 
balms  for  the  cure  of  diseases  despicably  common¬ 
place.  If  we  are  to  safeguard  this  normalcy  of 
ours,  something  must  be  done  at  once,  a  really 
radical  step  taken,  the  reactionary  balloon 
blown  almost  to  the  bursting  point.  But 
perhaps  we  are  too  late.  The  revolutionary 
reaction  has  gained 
strength  through  num¬ 
berless  delays.  It  has 
reached  the  proportions 
of  a  tidal  wave.  It  has 
become  a  natural  force. 

No  one  can  stop  the 
supplying  of  a  demand,  I  have 
been  informed.  Prohibition  has 
been  a  sort  of  confirmation  of 
this.  But  I  am  not  a  political 
economist.  John  Stuart  Mi" 
my  youth,  bored  me  as  much  or 
more  than  did  George  Sand. 

Our  collectors — there  were 
few  connoisseurs  among  them 
then — stopped  buying  salon  pictures, 

Bargue’s,  Bonnat’s  and  Gerome’s,  Dc- 
taille’s,  de  Neuville’s  and  Meissonier’s, 
Cabanel’s  and  Couture’s,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Alter  a  Ridg- 
way  Knight,  the  late  Flenry  Clay  Frick 
bought  a  Rembrandt.  He  went  on  from 
there.  He  would  have  bought  a  delight¬ 
ful  Roger  van  der  Weyden  one  day  if 
the  panel  had  been  larger.  His  breed  ol 
collector — the  late  John  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan  was  one — seeking  large  roses,  could 
sneer  at  orchids.  Orchids  come  out  ol 
hot  houses,  are  symbols  of  super-civili¬ 
zation  and  to  be  numbered  among 
Baudelaire’s  army  of //eurs  du  mal. 

There  is  a  book  for  restless  and 


revolutionary  adolescence.  Indeed  it  has  been 
doing  service  for  more  than  one  decade  now.  But, 
on  with  the  march  of  collectors.  The  more  fashion¬ 
able  ones  have  stayed  but  a  short  time  in  the 
suave,  the  fiill-lledged,  the  educated,  the  normal 
XVI  Ith  century.  Perhaps  preciosity  has  cackled 
at  them.  They  reach  deeper,  which  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  say  more  profoundly  into  art’s  bag.  The 
primitives  daily  grow  more  expensive.  An  ema¬ 
ciated  figure  on  the  cross  done  by  a  warped,  early 
German  provincial,  lures  the  fashionable  collector 
where  a  well  fed  one,  from  the  sophisticated  brush 
of  Rubens,  would  not  force  even  a  surreptitious 
side  glance;  this  without  knowledge  ol  Huysmans’ 
Troxs  Prixxxitifs.  The  situation  is  explicable  only 
as  a  reaction.  The  fat  years  must  be  followed  by 
lean;  the  period  of  sensible  and  rich  eloquence, 
by  the  stiff  sentences  of  prim  Florentines  or  the 
more  awkward  ones,  for  an  example  at  random,  ol 
Cavcllini.  "It’s  a  Tibetan  postage  stamp,  my 
boy.”  But  the  crux  of  the  affair  is  not  there, 
not  altogether  there. 

The  first  pronouncements  of  that  on- 
rushing  tidal  wave  are 
creating  a  fashion  or,  rather, 
have  created  a  fashion. 
Sinclair  Fewis’  “Main 
Street”  is  an  almost  literal 
rellection  of  it.  "Down 
with  the  commonplace.” 
I  do  not  know  whether  the 
young  extremists  are  contrib¬ 
utors  or  reporting  mirrors, 
ike  Fewis.  Their  st;  les  are  in 
their  favor.  They  can  say  a 
very  little,  a  lot,  or  nothing,  in 
ways  fantastic  enough  to  bring 
a  momentary  gleam  to  jaded 
eyes,  but  they  count  less  in  the 
reaction  than  older  men  like  Arthur 
B.  Davies,  Robert  Chanler  and 
Kenneth  Hayes  Miller,  who  seem 
to  have  foretold  it.  These  men  have 
not  leaped  aboard  a  band  wagon. 
This  is  positive.  Ghanler  is  a  Smbad 
supplying  us  with  records  ol  fan¬ 
tastic,  forgotten  and  even  of  for¬ 
bidden  lands  and  waters.  He  has 
less  fear  of  a  llourish  than  a  peacock 
has,  and  a  much  better  voice.  But 
there  is  a  normal  fulness  in  his 
treatment  of  rareties.  His  precious 
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THE  YOUTH  OF  ORPHEUS,  FRESCO  IN  THE  ENTRANCE 
HALL  OF  THE  CENTURY  CLUB,  BY  BRYSON  BURROUGHS 


This  decoration  and  that  reproduced  on  the  following  page  are  jnirts 
of  a  series  representing  episodes  from  the  life  of  Orpheus  painted 
by  artist  members  of  the  club  as  a  gift  in  commemoration  of  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary.  This  series  was  discussed  in  art  by  the 
WAY  in  the  October  issue  of  International  Studio 


finds  are  the  explorer’s.  He  is  never  lost  in  them 
himself.  No  secret  whim  engulfs  him.  He  can 
poke  his  hand  and  his  mind  into  a  treasure  chest 
as  deep  as  the  centuries.  He  can  mix  butterflies 
and  fish  with  absolute  disregard  of  natural  logic 
and  a  fine  extravagance.  Subjects!  What  are 
they,  when  a  sweep  of  lines  may  be  filled  with  an 
emotional  potentiality?  Logic  in  subject  matter 
is  a  Main  Street  demand.  “But  cows  have  four 
legs!’’,  and  butterflies  and  fish  should  be  eternal 
enemies.  Fairy  tales  turn  the  heads  of  children, 
create  unrest,  tear  holes  in  the  fabric  of  the  village 
complacency.  The  Chanlerian  dose  is  not  easily 
swallowed  by  the  shopkeeper.  But  what  an 
opportunity  is  herein  presented  for  the  son’s  or 
the  grandson’s  declaration  of  freedom  from  the 
yard  stick  and  the  scales!  Aristocracy  at  last! 
An  orgie  of  senseless  confusion!  A  spendthrift’s 
flourish!  There  is,  probably,  something  fine  and 
free  and  real  about  this  denial  of  humdrum’s 
constant  multiplication  of  two  and  two  into  four. 

Perhaps  we  need  a  vacation,  now  and  then, 
from  counting  the  cost  of  the  next  day’s  bread 
and  butter.  Munchausen  still  continues  to  shoot 
the  halter  of  his  horse,  consclencelessly  tied  to  the 
steeple  of  a  church.  Chanler  is  a  decorator,  which 
may  mean  that  he  is  not  a  good  example  for  use 
here.  As  Edwin  Blashfield  might  tell  you,  the 
license  of  his  craft  is  unlimited.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  Miller  and  Davies  are  better  examples,  or. 


of  the  younger  men,  Charles  Demuth.  I  lean  to 
Demuth  rather  than  to  John  Marin  for  while  the 
latter’s  flourish  has  great  valiancy,  it  is  without 
a  bite.  Perhaps  I  am  too  old  to  go  back  to 
Gautier’s  beauty  in  the  useless.  Indeed,  I  prefer 
a  pernicious  little  figure  by  Demuth  to  the  finest 
abstract  textural  qualities  of  a  Marin  arrange¬ 
ment  of  mountains  and  trees.  But  this  is  an  in¬ 
excusable  diversion  and,  worse,  misleading.  Ma¬ 
rin’s  flourish  is  probably  a  more  direct  rebuttal  of 
the  economic  logic  than  most  things  in  the  De¬ 
muth  collection.  Demuth  is  careful  that  his  lines 
be  not  wasted,  that,  especially  in  the  figure  things, 
they  carry  an  idea.  His  thin,  sensitive  line  is  as 
pregnant  as  possible.  It  has,  indeed,  almost  a 
maladive  intensity.  Philosophically,  it  is  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  smugness,  an  irritated  and  irritating 
manifestation.  The  vulgarities  of  vaudeville  in 
the  hands  of  Demuth  are  chased  with  a  needle, 
the  many  precious  inllections  of  which  bring  about 
a  result  at  once  exotic  and  vicious.  (“Vicious”  is 
used  for  the  want  of  a  better  word).  In  Demuth 
it  is  subtle  enough  to  escape  many  eyes  and  minds. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  poisonous  eddy  to  which  the  tide 
contributes  without  acknowledgement.  There  is 
something  of  this  in  both  Davies  and  Miller. 
Davies  is  the  fuller  and  the  richer  of  this  pair. 
Both  consistently  avoid  the  commonplace  with¬ 
out  giving  a  sign  that  this  avoidance  is  planned,  a 
willful  thing.  Both  deal  essentially  in  sex.  The 
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art  of  neither  is  endowed  or  befogged  by  that 
straight  shooting,  direct,  masculine  quality  which 
republicans  like  to  designate  as  health.  Their 
vitality,  in  other  words,  is  not  a  majority  affair. 
But  its  appeal  to  the  majority  will  gain  more  and 
more  adherents  from  the  majority..  It  is  exotic; 
as  repelling  as  circus  freaks  to  normal  minds  and 
as  fascinating.  These  men  are  rich  in  the  soft, 
sinuous  allure  of  the 
serpent.  In  Davies, 
romanticism  is  a  fine 
sugar  coating  to  the 
determined  indi¬ 
vidualism  of  a  real 
autocrat.  He  is  the 
high  priest  of  a  world 
whieh  he  holds  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand;  a 
world  of  marionettes 
doing  his  bidding, 
robbed  of  bones  and 
the  power  of  resist¬ 
ance.  Perhaps  the 
world  is  like  that  and 
filled  with  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  ideas.  Your 
individualist  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  His  force 
rests  in  his  disregard 
for  the  opinions  of 
others.  He  sits  on  a 
throne  far  above  the 
chaotic  babel  of  voices 
that  merely  chatter 
and  puts  a  sense  of 
his  own  in  them,  a 
harmony  and  order. 

Davies  has  no 
doubts.  There  may 
be  a  few  hesitances  in 
Miller,  for  the  man  expresses  so  many  ideas;  but 
the  artist — compare  one  of  his  landscapes  to  one 
of  Redfield’s.  The  Buck’s  County  painter  has  a 
humility  unhidden  by  the  braggadocio  of  his  large 
brushes.  He  follows  the  dictation  of  nature  and 
makes  his  reports  in  a  not  much  abbreviated 
long  hand.  He  takes  almost  everything  for 
granted.  He  is  without  the  temerity  to  scratch 
or  to  fill  a  surface.  This  hill  is  merely  this  hill. 
With  Miller  the  hill  is  a  tool,  a  thing  that  he 
employs  for  his  own  ends,  a  form  that  he  fills 
with  a  live,  emotional  substance,  a  part  of  the 
phrasing  of  a  sentence,  a  eontributor  to  the  wealth 
of  an  idea.  Miller  takes  it  out  of  our  world  and 
gives  it  life  in  his  own.  Redfield,  in  comparison. 


is  a  photographer.  It  must  be  insisted  here,  that 
this  is  comparative.  Redfield  is  a  hearty  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  normal  American  attitude.  He 
is  not  so  much  a  prey  of  facts  that  he  cannot  omit 
some  of  them;  indeed,  he  omits  enough  of  them 
to  arrive  at  an  expression  of  that  placidity  which 
is  so  characteristically  Pennsylvanian.  This  is 
the  expression  of  a  life  without  complexities, 

without  torture;  of  a 
soul  freed  from  in¬ 
volving  problems . 
Compared  with  Mil¬ 
ler,  ic  is  shorn  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  childlike. 
Its  charm  is  bland. 
Miller’s  is  more  ques¬ 
tioning  and  more  in¬ 
tricate.  Perhaps  the 
acceptance  of  it  is  in¬ 
volving.  I  do  not 
know.  With  both 
Davies  and  Miller,  the 
question  is  one  of  soul 
and  never  of  surface. 

But  the  popularity 
of  Russian  things  in 
New  York  City  must 
point  to  a  change  of 
heart  in  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Perhaps  the 
literal  thing  is  boring 
them.  Perhaps  they 
go  so  far  afield  from 
the  normal  American 
product  in  search  of 
relief  from  an  ennui 
bred  by  it.  Sculptors 
like  Gaston  Lachaise 
and  Bourdelle  are 
daily  enlarging  a  small 
vogue.  Lachaise  has 
designed  a  figure  for  one  of  our  big  industrial  build¬ 
ings  which  may  be  used  there.  The  Morgan  com¬ 
mission  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  to 
the  stylistic  Paul  Manship  may  be  another  ease 
in  point.  But  Manship’s  popularity  began  per¬ 
haps  ten  years  ago.  We  have  gone  on  from  his 
adaptations,  although  some  of  us  still  cling,  with 
liking,  to  the  flourish  in  them.  We  are  ready  for 
new  things.  The  tricks  that  astonished  us  yester¬ 
day  have  become  commonplaces  of  easy  accept¬ 
ance.  Boredom  results  unless  we  find  a  different 
way  of  juggling  the  old  forms.  We  have  become 
hypercritical  and  relish  the  sting  in  the  satirical 
salad  that  the  younger  writers  serve.  Satire  is 
often  the  seasoning  that  disguises  an  inferior  dish. 
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Oriental  as  FINE  ART 

HI.  ‘tPevsian  Garpets  of  the  XVI  Geniuvy 


ACH  important  group 
of  rugs  has  its  own 
special  merit,  some 
artistic  excellence  not  fully 
shared  by  other  rugs.  Each 
of  the  rug  producing  peo¬ 
ples  can  boast  with  some 
lustice  that  it  has  found  the  most  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  for  some  phase  ot  human  feeling  and  has 
brought  to  Its  most  consistent  conclusion  some  in¬ 
dividual  type  ol  decoration.  Chinese  rugs,  for 
instance,  display  an  aristocratic  simplicity,  a 
noble  reserve,  a  suavity  and  mellowness  that  the 
rugs  of  other  peoples  never  attain,  rarely  indeed 
ever  approach.  The  Turkish  imperial  looms  pro¬ 
duced  carpets  whose  obvious  luxury,  soft  contours 
and  gorgeous  colors  excel  all  others  in  gratifying 
the  mere  lust  of  the  eye;  while  if  it  is  excessive 
technical  virtuosity  and  minutely  perfect  render¬ 
ing  ol  natural  forms  that  we  particularly  admire, 
we  must  look  to  India,  h'et  despite  these  special 
achievements  by  other  peoples,  to  the  Persians 
belongs  incontestably  the  crown  of  superiority  in 
rug  weaving  as  one  of  the  line  arts. 

That  m  this  art  Persia  was  master  was  the 
ancient  ludgment  ol  her  contemporaries.  Even 
her  rivals  demonstrated  their  admiration  by 
imitation.  The  finest  rugs  of  Turkey  and  India 
were  built  upon  Persian  models.  When  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent  captured  Tabriz  in  1534,  an 
important  part  of  his  plunder  was  the  large  num¬ 
ber  ol  Persian  weavers  whom  he  took  to  work  for 
him  in  Turkey,  while  at  the  invitation  of  Akbar, 
Persian  weavers  went  to  India  to  establish  the 
imperial  looms  at  Lahore.  Carpets  from  Herat, 
Kirman  and  Kashan  were  already  well  known 
and  admired  in  India  and  Indian  monarchs  hoped 
to  rival  the  famous  collections  of  the  Persian 
shahs.  Persia  was  the  fountain  source  of  the 
highest  type  of  rug  design  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  she  produced  the  greatest  rugs. 

If  we  should  lay  down  together  the  best  car¬ 
pets  from  the  best  periods  of  all  countries,  the 
superiority  ol  Sixteenth  Century  Persian  weavings 
would  be  plain.  Turkish  carpets  would  seem  a 
little  florid,  relaxed;  sometimes  a  little  ponderous; 
sometimes  over-refined,  too  delicately  feminine. 
Indian  rugs  would  seem  to  have  compromised  the 
ideal  of  pure  decoration  by  a  little  too  much  pic¬ 
torial  realism  or  to  have  lost  something  of  the 


weight  and  dignity  that  be¬ 
long  to  a  rug  in  an  exces¬ 
sively  meticulous  weaving 
that  too  closely  resembles 
velvet.  The  Chinese  rugs 
would  seem  noble.  In  any 
company  a  fine  Chinese  rug 
stands  forth  with  distinction,  but  to  attain  their 
beautiful  simplicity,  theChinese  surrendered  much. 

Persian  rugs  at  their  best  are  superior  to  the 
rugs  ol  all  other  times  and  places  largely  because 
they  are  the  product  of  a  markedly  superior  people 
with  a  magnificent  historical  background.  It  is 
true  that  the  Persian  population  today  is  for  the 
most  part  not  much  to  boast  of.  Persia  has  fallen 
on  evil  days.  The  country  has  been  pretty  much 
o\'er-run  by  inferior  breeds  which  cumber  the 
earth  where  once  stood  a  race  that  destroyed 
Assyria,  terrified  Greece,  defeated  Rome,  threat¬ 
ened  Egypt,  broke  the  power  of  the  moguls  and 
conquered  northern  India.  The  beautiful  carpets 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century  were  merely  one  of  many 
achievements  of  a  gifted  race  whose  contributions 
have  spread  throughout  the  world. 

Persia  has  not  received  the  credit  due  for  her 
contributions  to  civilization.  Much  of  the  glory 
that  Arabia  enioys  belongs  in  good  right  to  Persia. 
There  never  was  any  real  Arabian  art.  It  was 
Zoroastrian  Persians  whom  the  Arabs  called  in  to 
build  and  ornament  the  first  Mohammedan 
moscjiies.  Persian  artisans  circulated  through  the 
whole  domain  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  Persians 
probably  assisted  in  building  the  Alhambra.  In 
Andalusia  in  Spain  is  a  town  called  Jeres  de  la 
Frontera,  where  sherry  wine  originated,  named 
after  Shiraz  in  Southern  Persia  and  probably 
founded  by  Persian  workmen.  Arabian  architec¬ 
ture,  arts  and  crafts  were  largely  Persian  con¬ 
ceived  and  Persian  executed. 

It  was  a  Persian  who  edited  and  collected 
the  old  Arabic  poetry.  It  was  to  the  Persians 
whom  the  politically  incompetent  Arabs  looked 
for  guidance  in  jurisprudence  and  state  adminis¬ 
tration;  the  Arabic  philosophers,  scientists,  gram¬ 
marians  and  theologians  were  to  a  large  extent 
Persians  speaking  and  writing  Arabic  words,  it  is 
true,  but  using  Persian  brains.*  The  painting, 

*For  the  best  and  most  recent  general  account  of  the  relations  between 
Arabia  and  Persia,  see  O'Leary,  "Arabic  Thought  and  its  Place  in 
Culture,"  London,  iq22. 
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T^HE  hfiht  colored  ornamenlation  is  all  in  j)ui\  mclal  stiixr.  The  iirrani;enienl  oj  the  arahesques 
tn  the  maiti  jielJ  is  one  of  the  most  inucnions  in  Tcrsian  rutis.  Not  only  are  the  uraliesiiue 
jloivers  ihemselves  exquisilely  drawn,  hut  the  inlerweavin:^  of  their  stems  forms  a  rejiealin!’  and 
varied  series  oj  complicated,  cleanly  articulated  jiatterns  oj  excccdinf’  loveliness.  .Althoiceh  there  arc 
antecedents  jor  all  the  motives  used  here,  their  cominnation  is  the  work  oj  some  individual  genius. 
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SMALL  ^RUq  PROBABLY  FROM  EASTERN  PERSIA 

About  the  Middle  ol  the  Sixteenth  Qentiiiy 

HE  usual  Herat  desiitti  is  here  greatly  enriched,  with  the  figure  of  combatant  animals  and  the 
/  winged  genii  in  the  central  medallion,  shown  at  their  feast  in  the  gardens  of  l^aradise.  The 
entire  ornamentation  is  carried  to  an  exceptional  degree  oj  rejinemcnt  and  elegance  and  is  through¬ 
out  free  from  the  tendemy  to  crowding  and  exaggeration  which  marred  later  rugs.  The  structure  of  the 
rug,  its  war])  and  weft  of  silk,  as  well  us  the  excei>tional  i>ains  that  were  taken  in  Us  jilanning  and 
execution,  indicate  clearly  that  it  was  a  sjiecial  order,  perhaps  part  of  one  for  the  court  of  the  Shah. 
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architecture  and  poetry  of  I  ndia  are  after  the 
Sixteenth  Century  under  the  profoundest  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Persia.  Recent  discoveries  at  Khotan 
show  that  Sassanian  textiles  were  exported  to 
China,  Sassanian  silver  found  its  way  to  Japan, 
and  a  little  Korean  bowl  of  the  late  Korai  period 
now  in  the  Freer  collection  reproduces  the  border 
ornamentation  of  an  early  Persian  miniature. 

Persian  art  coming  largely  by  way  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  profoundly  mlluenccd  European  art,  while 
more  direct  influences  from  the  Sixteenth  Century 
onward  abound  in  France  and  Italy,  some  traces 
appearing  even  in  the  Twelfth  Century. 

Only  a  superior  race  could  produce  an  art  of 
such  vitality  and  such  expansive  power.  More¬ 
over,  only  a  superior  and  gifted  race  could  have 
created  such  a  varied  succession  of  great  artistic 
periods,  and  only  a  race  of  exceptional  esthetic 
integrity  and  tenacity  could  have  maintained  its 
artistic  spirit  intact  through  so  many  devastating 
historical  vicissitudes,  for  no  sooner  is  one 
Persian  dynasty  overcome  and  a  period  brought 
to  a  close  than  another  blossoms  forth  in  a  new 
and  different  glory.  On  how  deep  a  foundation 
Persian  art  rests  is  evident  if  we  survey  the  an¬ 
cient  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  the 
ruins  of  Passargaddae  and  the  famous  rock 
sculptures  of  Takh  i  Bostan  and  Naksh  i  Rustam 
and  others  of  the  prodigious  early  monuments 
which  even  in  photographs  are  still  deeply  im¬ 
pressive  and  often  very  beautiful.  On  how  wide  a 
basis  it  rested  is  evident  when  we  recall  that  from 
time  immemorial  the  common  people  of  Persia 
have  lavished  taste,  skill  and  care  on  the  fashion¬ 
ing  and  ornamentation  of  ordinary  articles  ol 
daily  use.  Garments,  household  utensils,  pots  and 
pans,  a  jeweller’s  hammer,  a  mason’s  trowel,  a 
purse,  a  buckle,  a  dagger,  each  and  every  one  may 
be  fashioned  as  a  true  work  of  art. 

But  aside  from  general  racial  traits,  such  as 
intelligence,  imagination,  sensitive  taste,  ver¬ 
satility  and  persistence,  there  were  two  specific 
factors  which  lay  back  of  all  of  Persia’s  many 
artistic  triumphs,  of  which  rug  weaving  was  but 
one  form  of  a  national  expression. 

In  the  first  place,  because  of  her  location  in 
the  heart  of  Asia,  she  came  into  close,  constant 
and  vitalizing  contact  with  numerous  and  varied 
civilizations.  Her  boundaries  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  touched  Assyria  and  Greece,  Byzantium, 
India  and  the  land  of  the  Moguls.  Tides  of 
migration,  war  and  commerce  swept  across  her 
land.  She  was  the  bridge-liead  between  Greece 
and  India,  and  Rome  and  China  as  well.  Inland 
seas  on  the  north  gave  her  access  to  eastern 
Europe;  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  soutli,  to  every- 


SO-CALLED  VASE  CARPET  FROM  SOUTHERN  PERSIA 

Probably  Kerman,  supjiosed  lo  have  been  made  for  the 
Imperial  Court  at  Is])ahan  during  the  last  quarter  oj  the 
Sixteenth  Century 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museurn 

thing  from  Portugal  to  the  Far  East.  Indeed  it 
was  once  called  the  Chinese  Gulf,  so  thronged 
it  was  with  ships  from  far  Cathay.  Not  many 
have  realized  how  thoroughly  Persia  was 
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decorations. 


CARPET  FROM  NORTHWEST  PERSIA,  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED 

Woven  before  the  introduction  of  Chinese  influence  that  folloived  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Persia  under  the  Safavid  dynasty.  Not  impressive  in  color  but 
most  distinguished  in  plan  and  execution.  The  prjwerful  emphasis  on  the 
main  features  of  the  design,  the  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  secondary 
patterns  with  their  delicate  rhythms  and  the  rational  coordination  of  all 
elements  all  show  a  fine  feeling  for  pure  form 

Allman  Collection.  Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  oj  Art 

Hellenized  after  Alexander  and  again  in  the 
Sixth  Century  a.  d.  when  the  armies  of  King 
Chosroes  brought  to  Persia  Greek  architects, 
engineers  and  craftsmen  who  constructed  monu¬ 
ments  that  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
tastes  of  the  Persian  people. 

Arabia  stormed  in  from  the  west  and  swept 
out  a  feeble  and  dying  culture,  giving  to  the 
wearied  and  distracted  Persians  a  new  faith,  new 
zeal  and  new  opportunities  that  ultimately 
enlivened  and  intensified  all  their  arts.  Again 
Persia  was  renewed  in  terrible  fashion  when  the 
Alogul  hordes,  bursting  out  of  the  east  with 


cataclysmic  fury,  smote  her  fairest 
cities  with  devastating  violence. 
Yet  more  beautiful  cities  were  soon 
built,  for  these  Mogul  barbarians 
were  passionately  and  genuinely 
fond  of  beautiful  things,  not  merely 
for  display,  but  for  their  own  de¬ 
light.  Artists  were  summoned  from 
all  over  the  world,  they  received 
magnificent  commissions  and  huge 
fees,  and  presents  and  honor  were 
lavished  upon  them.  Every  phase 
of  Persian  art  and  life  again  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  impetus. 

The  acquisitve  and  retentive 
genius  of  Persia  was  enriched  by 
every  one  of  these  contacts.  From 
each  she  incorporated  elements  that 
were  vital  and  productive  in  her 
own  artistic  life.  Borrowing  much, 
she  stamped  everything  with  her 
own  national  idiom,  and,  although 
always  somewhat  modified,  yet  it  is 
possible  to  trace  in  the  great  Six¬ 
teenth  Century  carpets  the  specific 
contribution  from  each  of  these 
other  races.  The  palmette,  which 
is  such  an  imposing  feature  of  the 
famous  so-called  Ispahan  rugs,  is 
the  Greek  palmette.  But  it  is  a 
design  which  the  Persians  amalga¬ 
mated  with  the  Chinese  peony  forms 
that  served  to  greatly  enliven  and 
enrich  the  somewhat  austere  Greek 
original.  The  Greek  pattern  was 
particularly  well  suited  to  architec¬ 
tural  ornament,  being  originally 
planned  as  a  stone  carving.  But 
by  the  time  the  subtle  Persians  had 
blended  it  with  Chinese  natural¬ 
ism,  it  became  one  of  the  most 
superb  and  perfect  of  all  textile 
The  weavers  of  southern  Persia 
borrowed  from  India  the  realistic  drawing  of 
common  llowers,  but  they  gave  them  a  slightly 
different  and  a  far  finer  rendering.  Instead  of 
making  pictures  of  them,  they  rendered  them  in 
flat  but  lively  silhouettes,  framed  them  in  com¬ 
partments  or  structurally  arranged  groups  and 
lifted  them  out  of  the  commonplace  to  the  level 
of  distinguished  and  orderly  decoration.  The 
contacts  with  China  that  were  renewed  by  the 
Mogul  invasions  brought  in  a  host  of  new  and 
difficult  forms  which  were  commended  to  the 
Persian  designers  by  the  exceptional  prestige  of 
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ANIMAL  RUG,  KASHAN,  PROBABLY  THIRD  QUARTER  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

These  small  but  precious  pieces  are  ujisurpassable  in  their  execution,  the 
mellow  lustre  of  their  silken  surface  with  its  glowing  tones  of  deep  ruby, 
emerald  and  old  gold.  Note  with  what  vigor  and  vivacity  the  animals  are 

drawn 

Altman  Collection.  Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  oj  Art 


Chinese  art  then  ranked  as  of  high  or¬ 
der.  These  Chinese  figures,  many  of 
them  intaet  survivals  from  the  Sung 
and  T’ang  periods,  did  not  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  immediately  to 
the  prevailing  Persian  rug  designs. 

They  were  difficult  to  render,  more 
difficult  even  to  adapt.  The  Persian 
weavers  were  challenged  to  their 
utmost  efforts  before  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  harmonious  composition 
combining  asymmetrical  ribbon¬ 
like  cloud  bands,  the  dragon,  the 
phoenix,  the  winged  genii,  with 
the  formal  balanced  scheme  of  the 
earlier  Persian  carpets. 

The  second  major  influence  tliat 
helped  to  raise  rug  weaving  to  great 
heights  was  the  patronage  of  the 
royal  courts.  There  is  a  long  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Persia  that  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  king’s  business  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  regal  splendor  through  the 
arts.  From  Cyrus  the  Great  to 
Nadir  Shah,  each  monarch  called 
into  being  a  succession  of  stately 
monuments  that  still  proclaim  his 
glories.  The  lesser  arts  were  also 
brought  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  per¬ 
fection,  and  from  Sassanian  times 
at  least  vast  sums  were  lavished  on 
carpets.  The  many  times  described 
Winter  carpet  of  vast  dimensions 
belonging  to  Chosroes  II,  which 
covered  the  banqueting  hall  of  the 
Palace  of  Ctesiphon,  represented  a 
garden  in  full  bloom,  with  canals,  trees,  flowers 
and  birds  worked  in  the  most  precious  materials 
and  studded  with  innumerable  jewels.  Such  a 
dazzling  and  sumptuous  carpet  was  long  remem¬ 
bered  in  Persia.  Not  only  were  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  its  design  repeated  almost  to  the  present 
day,  but  it  set  a  standard  of  magnificence  that 
aroused  the  ambitions  of  subsequent  monarchs. 

Fine  carpets  were  both  an  esthetic  and  political 
necessity  in  the  Persian  palaces.  They  were  im¬ 
pressive  evidences  of  wealth  and  power,  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  upholding  the  reputation  of  a 
prince.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  character  of  Per¬ 
sian  building  called  especially  for  rugs,  and  in 
their  original  settings  they  must  have  been  far 
more  beautiful  than  when  hanging  coldly  in  our 
modern  museums.  The  considerable  expanse 
of  stone,  plaster  or  faience  tiling  with  its  hard  or 
rough,  coldly  glittering  surfaces  made  the  soft 
and  luxurious  texture  of  the  carpet  particularly 


appealing  and  delightful,  while  the  structural 
simplicity  of  the  interiors  and  the  relative  meagre¬ 
ness  of  other  furnishings  concentrated  attention 
on  the  richly  decorated  carpet  and  made  it  usually 
the  central  feature  of  the  room.  Now  the  rugs  that 
were  needed  for  state  occasions,  for  celebrations 
and  festivals,  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors  or 
for  gifts  to  holy  mosques  were  so  exceedingly  ex¬ 
pensive  that  private  persons  could  hardly  think  of 
owning  them.  The  most  costly  materials  that 
could  be  found  went  into  them.  Sheep  were  some¬ 
times  specially  bred  and  tended  like  children  that 
their  wool  might  never  be  soiled  or  roughened;  the 
choicest  silk  that  could  be  spun  was  often  used  for 
the  entire  carpet  or,  sometimes  where  the  pile  was 
wool,  just  for  the  warp  and  weft  to  make  the 
whole  fabric  soft  and  pliable  and  to  allow  the 
closest  knotting.  After  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  gold  and  silver  were  also  freely  used  to 
give  variety  and  crispness  to  the  texture  and  to 
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PART  OF  THE  BORDER  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  HUNTING  CARPET  SHOWING  WINGED  SPIRITS  IN  PARADISE 


The  assemblage  of  a  great  variety  of  motives,  birds,  flowers,  cloud  patterns  and  winged  genii,  and  the  reduction  of  them  all  to  a 
comnwn  decorative  language;  the  iirgenious  spacing,  the  brilliant  fragmentation  that  is  fused  into  an  organic  whole  by  subtle 
rhythms  and  a  concealed  but  dominant  order,  make  this  the  finest  accomplishment  in  the  history  of  rugs  and  one  of  the  most 
important  achievements  in  the  ivhole  realm  of  decorative  art  weaving.  Probably  woven  on  court  looms,  about  the  middle  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  workmen  and  designers  from  Kashan 


increase  the  effect  of  opulence  in  the  minds  of  all 
men.  The  fabrication  of  these  court  carpets,  which 
were  Irequently  more  than  thirty  feet  long,  and 
in  Shah  Abbas’s  time  fifty  feet,  was  about  as 
great  an  undertaking  as  the  building  of  a  small 
palace.  Months  were  required  for  the  rendering 
of  the  final  cartoon,  and  dozens  of  skilled  work¬ 
men  took  weeks  for  the  sorting,  cleaning  and 
spinning  of  the  wool  or  silk,  or  in  solving  other 
numerous  complex  problems  of  dyeing.  Where 
the  knotting  was  as  fine  as  four  hundred  or  five 
hundred  knots  to  the  square  inch,  a  relatively 
common  occurrence  and  often  greatly  exceeded, 
progress  was  necessarily  slow.  The  finest  pieces 
required  years  for  their  completion,  for  even  with 
several  weavers  working  at  once  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  tie  the  thirty  odd  million  knots  in  the 
Ardebil  Mosque  rug  or  the  ninety  million  knots 
that  Mr.  Mumford  found  in  another  carpet.  If  the 
famous  Austrian  Hunting  Carpet  had  been  woven 
by  one  person,  it  would  have  required  more  than 
seventy  years  of  continuous  work. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  now  to  say  just  what 
these  finest  pieces  originally  cost,  but  whatever 
it  was,  it  must  have  been  a  great  sum  and  quite 
beyond  the  resources  of  all  but  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  princes  and  nobles,  for  in  addition  to  the 
expensive  materials  and  the  wages  or  support  lor 
the  common  workmen,  the  salaries  and  gilts  to 
the  head  designers  and  the  fees  for  the  services  of 
tamous  painters,  who  undoubtedly  co-operated 
in  making  the  cartoons,  must  have  made  a  large 
total.  It  is  plain  that  only  a  rich  and  ambitious 
court  could  have  sustained  such  weavings. 

Just  how'  this  court  patronage  was  carried  out 
IS  still  something  of  a  mystery.  We  have  no  pre¬ 
cise  documents  covering  the  practice  in  Sixteenth 


Century  Persia.  We  do  know  that  many  individual 
artists  such  as  Behzad  were  honored  residents  at 
the  court  of  the  shah,  and  that  industrial  and 
artistic  establishments  operating  as  part  of  the 
palace  organization  are  of  ancient  origin  and  that 
they  survived  in  places  such  as  Kermanshah  in 
Ardclan  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  It  has  often  been  held  that  all  of  the  line 
carpets  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  were  made  on 
imperial  looms  and  that  they  were  created  by 
special  designers  and  weavers  recruited  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  and  who  tollowed  the  court  as 
it  was  moved  from  Tabriz  to  Kazvin  and  from 
Kazvin  to  Ispahan.  Their  versatility  and  inven¬ 
tiveness,  their  independence  of  tradition  and 
opportunity  lor  gathering  suggestions  from  one 
another  resulted,  so  it  is  argued,  in  creating  a  set 
of  court  carpets  that  have  no  other  provenance. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  im¬ 
portant  carpets  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  save  by 
affinities  of  design,  and  we  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  Bode  in  identifying  some  as  hunt¬ 
ing  carpets,  others  as  carpets  with  large  central 
star  medallions,  others  as  vase  carpets — not  a 
particularly  interesting  or  signilicant  classification. 

But  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting  that 
all  the  great  carpets  were  woven  on  palace  looms, 
and  if  we  exaggerate  the  part  played  by  the  court 
in  the  dev'elopment  of  rug  weaving  we  may  over¬ 
look  some  important  facts.  It  is  true  that  when 
Shah  Ishmael  overthrew  the  Mogul  dominion  and 
once  more  united  Persia  under  a  native  dynasty, 
the  country  entered  upon  a  period  of  power,  glory 
and  prosperity  that  it  had  not  known  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  It  is  true  that  the  court  took  the 
lead  in  reviving  the  various  arts,  and  that  Irom 
that  time  they  began  to  llourish  mightily.  It 
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is  quite  true  that  the  most 
costly  and  important  carpets 
were  woven  in  this  period, 
but  it  is  emphatically  not 
true  that  the  arts  had  been 
dead  or  sleeping,  awaiting 
the  trumpet  of  a  Sefavian 
Gabriel  to  be  summoned  into 
glory.  Superb  carpets  were 
already  being  produced,  pro¬ 
bably  for  minor  princes,  and 
the  beautiful  tree  carpet 
woven  about  the  year  i 500 
belonging  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  now  hanging  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  displays  a  profound  and 
elevated  esthetic  inspira¬ 
tion  that  many  of  the  more 
elaborate  carpets  of  the  later 
period  lack  almost  entirely. 

Moreover  the  patronage 
of  kings  and  courts,  howe\'er 
essential  at  times,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  unqualified  advan¬ 
tage.  The  characteristic  de¬ 
mand  of  such  for  quantity 
production,  with  its  emphasis 
on  size  and  rapidity,  tends  to 
make  any  art  perfunctory 
and  mechanical.  Martin  has 
well  shown  how  positively 
deleterious  such  influences 
were  in  the  case  of  miniature 
painting,  and  the  history  of 
European  art  is  full  of  similar 
examples.  Court  patronage 
was  a  fact  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  Persian  art,  supplying 
the  rug  weavers  and  other  artists  with  magnificent 
opportunities.  But  courts  do  not  patronize  crude 
or  undeveloped  arts,  and  their  patronage  of  itself 
is  not  creative.  Awakened  national  pride  and 
increased  general  wealth  are  also  stimulating  and 
indispensable  factors,  but  by  themselves  they  are 
not  the  stuff  that  art  is  made  of.  Art  needs  more 
than  political  glory  or  economic  power  to  sustain 
it,  and  many  of  the  finest  achievements  m  art, 
like  Greek  sculpture,  French  Gothic  tapestry  and 
German  music,  by  no  means  parallel  material  pros¬ 
perity.  An  inner  logic,  a  vital  power  of  self¬ 
development  often  carries  an  art  to  great  heights, 
and  if  its  inner  spirit  docs  coincide  with  certain 
external  factors,  it  is  superficial  to  see  in  the  latter 
the  essential  and  productive  forces. 

While  there  were  palace  looms,  which  un¬ 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  OF  THE  VASE  CARPETS  FROM  SOUTHERN  PERSIA 

In  the  vast  energy  of  the  huge  grandiose  floral  forms  we  see  the  influence  of  India, 
here  restrained,  compacted  and  subtly  coordinated  by  the  Persian  genius  for  form 

and  decoration 

Property  of  Harold  McCormick.  Courtesy  Kent  Costikyan 

doubtedly  turned  out  magnificent  carpets,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  bulk  ol  Sixteenth  Century 
rugs  came  from  various  cities  in  Persia  where 
looms  and  traditions  had  been  long  established. 
The  rug  weaver  is  not  footloose  like  the  poet  or 
painter  who  can  take  the  first  camel  to  the  royal 
capital.  Rug  weaving  on  any  scale  requires  a 
considerable  establishment  closely  tied  to  its 
sources  ol  wool,  ol  dyes,  and  particularly  of 
water,  and  a  weaver  skilled  in  one  region  might 
find  great  dilliculty  in  operating  successfully  in 
unlamiliar  conditions.  Moreo\cr,  wc  know'  that 
the  Ardebil  Mosc[uc  carpet  was  woven  by  an 
artist  at  least  trained  in  Kashan,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  small  red  silk  carpets  of  which  there  arc  four 
exquisite  specimens  in  the  Altman  collection  are 
still  called  in  India,  Kashanis.  No  more  charming 
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rugs  were  ever  woven,  yet  Kashan  was  never  the 
capital.  Travelers  tell  us  of  magnificent  carpets 
being  made  in  Yezd  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Olearius  writing  about  1635  says,  “Here  in  Herat 
they  make  the  most  beautiful  carpets  in  Persia,” 
and  in  another  connection,  speaking  of  the 
province  of  Lur,  he  says,  “Their  greatest  traffic 
consists  in  beautiful  Persian  carpets  which  they 
take  to  Ispahan  to  sell.’”^  These  various  city  looms 
of  course  gladly  exe¬ 
cuted  special  commis¬ 
sions  for  the  great 
lords  of  Persia.  None 
the  less  the  carpets 
remained  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  own 
artistic  understand¬ 
ing,  and  they  main¬ 
tained  throughout 
the  great  century 
an  individual  char¬ 
acter  which  can  often 
be  recognized  and  in 
many  cases  identi¬ 
fied  satisfactorily. 

When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  esthetic 
merits  of  these  early 
carpets,  we  are  no 
longer  on  debatable 
ground.  No  claims 
have  ever  been  ad¬ 
vanced  for  them  that 
exceed  the  plain  facts 
discoverable  by  all 
who  can  see  them. 

But  these  rugs  have 
a  noble  reticence, 
like  all  great  works 
of  art,  and  do  not 
yield  the  full  mea¬ 
sure  of  their  beauty 
to  the  vacant  and  roving  eye  of  the  casual 
museum-jaded  wanderer.  Their  deepest  beauties 
are  only  disclosed  to  the  detailed  and  systematic  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  serious  and  open  minded  observer. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Persian  carpet  is 
the  glorification  of  the  garden,  the  embodiment 
in  permanent  form  of  the  beauties  of  blossoms  and 
shrubbery.  Gardens  were  a  passion  with  the 
Persians,  for  in  their  hot  dry  climate,  in  a  land 
of  harsh  outlines  and  interminable  burning  wastes, 
withering  dust  and  incessant  glare,  the  garden 
comes  as  a  moment  of  Paradise  where  man  may 
refresh  both  soul  and  body  in  sweet  airs  and  fair 

•  Voyages  du  Sr.  Adam  Olearius^  Jaites  en  Muscovies  Tartarie  et  Perse. 


sights.  Flower  worship  they  took  quite  seriously, 
and  as  they  thought  to  enprison  the  fragrance  of 
mortal  flowers  in  concentrated  and  lasting  per¬ 
fumes,  so  in  the  vari-colored  rug  they  thought  to 
capture  and  hold  the  evanescent  charms  of 
the  garden  that  so  delighted  the  eye.  As  one  of 
their  own  poets  has  said  of  an  inspiring  carpet: 

“Here  in  the  fresh  garden  blooms  an  ever  lovely  spring 
Unhurt  by  autumn  gales  or  winter  storms.” 

But  with  the  par¬ 
tial  exception  of  the 
hunting  and  animal 
carpets,  these  rugs 
are  not  pictorial. 
They  are  first  of  all 
great  decorations, 
and  the  innumerable 
floral  motives  of 
which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  are  not  true 
representations  of 
vines  and  blossoms, 
but  formalized  pat¬ 
terns.  The  original 
perceptions  have 
passed  through  the 
ordering,  abstracting, 
synthesizing  alembic 
of  the  human  mind 
and  now  issue  as  de¬ 
signs,  the  coinage  of 
another  world,  the 
world  of  pure  and 
esthetic  illusion. 

So  completely  is 
the  spirit  of  decora¬ 
tion  established  that 
incongruities  fatal  in 
pictorial  art  are 
without  power  to  dis¬ 
turb  us,  and  we  see 
a  horseman  dashing 
by  a  peony  flower  relatively  larger  than  a  house, 
without  the  least  surprise.  We  see  only  the  de^ 
lightful  animation  of  the  vigorous  silhouettes  or 
are  charmed  by  the  rhythmical  spacing  of  the  two 
figures.  It  is  a  new  world  into  which  we  have 
entered,  the  world  of  design;  its  elements  are 
natural  forms,  but  their  essence  has  been  distilled. 

By  an  inspired  synthesis  of  lovely  colors, 
exquisite  drawing,  expressive  patterns  controlled 
throughout  by  a  noble  design,  the  Persian  rug 
weavers  of  the  sixteenth  century  created  an 
aesthetic  whole  which  for  sheer  delight,  elevated 
feeling  and  contagious  power  need  acknowledge 
nothing  superior  in  the  realm  of  decorative  art. 


FRAGMENT  OF  COURT  CARPET,  NORTHERN  PERSIA,  PROBABLY 
LATTER  PART  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


The  exaggeration  of  the  size  oj  the  decorative  elements,  the 
crowding  of  the  ornamentation  oj  the  central  medallion  and 
the  beginning  of  the  formalization  of  the  cloud  bands  are  all 
marks  oj  declinirig  artistic  vigor 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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A  DUNCAN  PUYFE  MAHOGANY  EXTENSION  TABLE  AND  CHAIRS  OWNED  BY  MR.  THOMAS  J.  JOHNSON 


“T^HYPE,  Last  Master  of  his  Craft 


OLD-TIME  craftsman¬ 
ship  in  the  art  of  cab¬ 
inet-making  in  this 
country  died  with  Duncan 
Phyfe.  It  is  almost  exactly 
one  hundred  years  since 
that  sturdy  individual, 

Scotch  by  birth,  American  by  adoption,  made  the 
last  of  those  beautiful  tables,  chairs  and  sofas 
which  proclaimed  him  a  leader  among  American 
craftsmen  of  his  own  and  all  earlier  periods. 

The  centenary  of  that  point  in  Phyfe’s  career 
at  which  he  attained  the  highest  achievement  in 
his  art  has  recently  been  appropriately  and 
uniquely  celebrated  by  an  exhibition  of  more  than 
one  hundred  pieces  of  his  work,  all  more  than  a 
century  old,  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York, — unique  because  it  was  the  first 
exhibition  that  ever  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  work  of  one  cabinet-maker.  Indeed,  Phyfe  is 
the  only  American  cabinet-maker  to  whom  is 
attributable  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  furniture, 
for,  although  it  was  not  his  custom  to  sign  them, 
all  those  exhibited  are  known  by  proof,  documen¬ 


tary  or  otherwise,  to  have 
been  made  in  his  workshop, 
parts,  and  perhaos  all  of 
many  of  them,  by  his  own 
hand.  These  pieces  were 
lent  by  persons,  chiefly  in 
New  York,  who  have  long 
been  collectors  of  his  work.  And  this  was  as  it 
should  be,  since  Phyfe  was  throughout  the  im¬ 
portant  years  of  his  life  indentlfied  with  New 
York  city  and  its  business  development. 

This  exhibition  made  upon  him  who  saw  it 
several  definite  impressions — that  Phyfe  made  a 
great  variety  of  pieces,  in  spite  of  his  penchant 
for  tables,  chairs  and  sofas;  that  so  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  striking  beauty  and  perfect  preservation 
could  in  one  locality  be  assembled;  that  they  may 
be  so  easily  classified  into  the  main  periods  of 
Phyfe’s  creative  years  and  industry. 

There  cr-^pt  into  these  impressions,  too,  an 
overtone  derived  neither  from  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship  nor  from  beauty  of  design.  What  is  there 
about  Phyfe’s  furniture,  one  asked  oneself,  which 
gives  it  an  atmosphere  so  distinctly,  so  wholly,  its 


Centenary  of  death  of  fur¬ 
niture  maker  shows  esteem 
in  which  his  art  is  held 
by  connoisseurs  ’  *  by 
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DUNCAN  PHYFe’s  establishment  on  FULTON  STREET  IN  1820 


own?  It  is,  perhaps,  that  the  craftsman’s  soul  in 
Duncan  Phyfe  was  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  new  freedom  which  he  had  found  in  his 
adopted  land  and  which  the  land,  too,  was  iust 
finding  for  itself.  The  rhythm  of  line  that  his 
pieces  sing  is  more  than  the  craftsman’s  song.  It 
phrases  the  opening  bars  of  a  national  anthem. 

Duncan  Phyfe,  one  of  a  family  of  seven  or  eight 
children,  was  born  near  Inverness,  Scotland,  about 
1768.  In  1783  or  1784,  after  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country, 
settling  first  in  Albany,  where  he  worked  at  his 
already  chosen  trade  of  cabinet-maker.  After  a 
time  he  went  into  business  there  lor  himself,  com¬ 
ing  soon  after  1790  to  New  York,  where  he  had 
been  assured  that  he  would  find  greater  success. 
The  early  years  of  his 
life  in  New  York  were 
marked  by  a  stern 
struggle,  but  through 
the  patronage  of  a 
member  of  the  wealthy 
Astor  family  he  at  last 
received  substantial 
commissions  and  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  other 
families  o  1  means, 
which  ordered  their 
cabinet-work  from  him. 

Thenceforward  he 
prospered.  At  one  time. 


early  in  the  next  century,  his 
shop  was  so  large  that  he 
employed  a  hundred  work¬ 
men  in  it.  hYt  never  did  a 
piece  leave  it  without  his 
cachet  of  approval  after  a 
grilling  inspection. 

Records  arc  meager  con¬ 
cerning  Phyfe,  the  man.  In 
his  daj^s  of  prosperity  he 
owned  four  houses  in  New 
York,  in  Partition  street, 
now  Fulton  street,  near 
Church  street.  Three  of 
these  formed  his  shop,  and 
in  the  fourth,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  street,  he 
made  his  home.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  he  was  known  and 
much  admired  lor  his  sober 
industry,  his  success,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  work.  Yet 
in  public  life  he  took  no 
part.  Probably  he  never 
served  on  a  civic  committee  m  the  busy  and  last¬ 
growing  city  of  New  York;  probably  he  never 
made  a  public  speech.  Yet  elociuence  far  outlasting 
speech  was  his.  lie  memorialized  his  day  in  his 
cabinet-work.  And  when,  in  1825,  the  Erie  Canal 
was  opened,  he  was  selected,  as  the  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  cabinet-maker,  to  provide  the  boxes  lor  the 
gold  and  silver  medals  struck  for  the  occasion  to 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  living  ex-Presidents  and  to  those  invited  to 
witness  the  celebration  in  New  York.  As  a  souvenir 
there  was  sent  to  Tafayette  an  American  made 
glass  bottle  filled  with  water  from  the  canal  and  en¬ 
cased  in  a  beautiful  casket  made  Irom  a  choice 
cedar  log  brought  from  Lake  Erie  on  the  first 
canal  boat.  This  casket  was  also  the* work  of 
Du  iican  Phyfe  and  his  establishment. 

From  Mrs.  U.  M. 
Phyfe,  a  bent,  frail, 
little  old  woman,  the 
widow  of  Duncan 
Phyfe’s  grandson,  a  few 
facts  of  interest  con¬ 
cerning  the  great  de¬ 
signer  have  been 
gleaned.  “Duncan 
Phyfe  borrowed  S500 
with  which  to  open  his 
New  York  shop,”  she 
declared.  ‘‘lie  died  in 
1854  worth  $500,000,  a 
fortune  for  that  day. 
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AN  ARRANGEMENT  OF  DUNCAN  PHYFE  FURNITURE  AT  THE  RECENT  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
OF  ART  SHOWING  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  BEST  PIECES  EXECUTED  IN  THE  SHERATON  MANNER 


A  canny  Scot,  was  Duncan  Phyte.  The  story  runs 
that  the  family  name  was  originally  spelled 
F-i-f-e.  On  coming  to  New  York  and  settling  in 
Partition  street,  Duncan  was  dismayed  to  note 
that  a  butcher’s  shop  in  the  same  block  bore  a 
large  sign  with  that  name,  F-i-f-e.  Duncan,  for 
business  purposes,  changed  the  spelling  of  his 
name  to  Phyfe” — apocryphal,  perhaps,  but  not 
wdthout  its  humorous  aspect  in  one  whose  sofa- 
backs,  a  little  later,  were  to  be  carved  with  the 
oak-leaf  of  victory  and  the  horn  of  plenty,  whose 
table  pedestals  were  to  bear  the  American  eagle 
on  the  back  of  the  British  lion,  symbols  of  the 
up-springing  strength  ol  the  land  whose  creed  ran, 
“All  men  are  created  free  and  equal.’’ 

“The  Scotchman  stood  forth  in  Duncan  Phyfe 
in  other  ways,”  went  on  the  irail  little  widow  of 
his  descendant.  “He  was  rarely  seen  wdthout  his 
pipe.  One  day  an  English  lord  visited  his  shop. 
Phyfe  willingly  discussed  with  him  the  relative 
merits  of  cabinet-woods, 
but  the  pipe — not  even  for 
an  English  lord — never  left 
its  corner,  the  corner  ot  his 
mouth.  Phyfe  was  a  dour 
Scot.  He  was  stern  and 
God-fearing,  and  his  later 
years  w'  e  r  e  filled  with 
gloom.  Perhaps  he  feared 
hell  fire,  although  he  had 
no  reason  that  I  know  of, 
for  a  more  upright  man 
never  lived.” 

SOFA  SHOWN  IN  THE  CENTER 
OF  THE  GROUP  AT  THE  TOP  OF 
THE  page;  a  MASTERLY  EXAMPLE 
OF  CABINET  MAKING 


He  teared,  more  likely,  that  deluge  of  execrable 
taste  which  had  come  upon  the  world  and 
threatened  to  debase  even  his  own  fine  product. 

Stern  Presbyterian  though  he  was,  there  is  an 
unquenchable  gayety  and  insouciance  in  the  grace 
of  Phyfe’s  little  sewing  tables,  and  the  inspiration 
for  the  music  of  his  carved  lyres  never  came  from 
the  hymnal.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  artist 
had  free  rein  to  express  what  the  man  dared  not 
even  admit  to  himself  that  he  felt. 

One  glance  at  a  piece  of  furniture  by  Duncan 
Phyfe  reveals  how  much  has  been  lost  to  us  in  the 
substitution  of  machine  for  hand-power,  of  labor 
for  craft.  His  designs  met  their  test  in  execution 
and  passed  it  brilliantly.  He  was  a  poor  draughts¬ 
man  and  his  sketches  w'ere  crude  effairs,  but  the 
perfect  sketch  was  m  his  mind  and  appeared  in 
the  wood.  Those  who  do  not  grant  him  great 
originality  admit  the  satisfying  cfuality  of  his 
line,  the  perfection  of  proportion  in  his  pieces. 
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The  quality  of  his  earlier  work 
reveals  the  craftsman’s  hand 
in  all  its  parts.  In  his  later 
product  less  individuality  is 
displayed,  due,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  increasing  use  of  ma¬ 
chines.  And  from  1825  until 
he  retired  from  business  m 
184“  he  fell  more  and  more 
under  those  sinister  inlluences 
which  brought  on  the  great 
eclipse  in  taste  from  which 
the  whole  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  suffered  and  from 
the  blighting  effects  of  which 
we  are  only  now  recovering. 

As  a  cabinet-maker  Phyte 
was  unexcelled.  The  minutest 
detail  received  his  scrupulous 


A  FINE  E.X.AMPLE  OF  DUNCAN  PHVFE  S 
MIDDLE  PERIOD— HIS  MOST  CREATIVE 


A  DIRECTOIRE  SOFA  SHOWING  DUNCAN  PHYFE  S  UNUSUAL 
HANDLING  OF  THE  LYRE  ORNAMENTS 


attention.  Incredibly  fine  carvings  appear  in 
places  of  small  importance.  The  reedings  found 
along  the  edges  of  table-tops,  on  legs  and  back- 
rails  of  sofas  and  chairs,  are  of  delicate  beauty. 
Decorations  of  the  finest  crotch 
veneer  produced  that  chaste  effect 
which  gives  his  pieces  such  ele¬ 
gance.  The  fineness  of  the  mould¬ 
ings  used  on  drawers  could  not 
have  been  equalled  by  machine 
work.  A  tiny  veneered  block  ap¬ 
pears  frequently  at  the  corner  of 
a  table  where  only  the  highly 
trained  eye  would  observe  it, 
merely  because  it  better  satisfied 
Phyfe’s  sense  of  craftsmanship. 

And,  not  content  with  this  pains¬ 
taking  care  for  outward  appear- 

THE  LYRE  AJOURE  IS  THE  DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURE  OF  THIS  SIDE  CHAIR  BY 
DUNCAN  PIIY^E 


ances,  he  lavished  time  and 
attention  on  invisible  parts. 
For  instance,  the  dovetails  in 
the  drawers  of  his  little  sewing 
tables  are  so  fine  as  to  be  no 
thicker  than  a  match  at  their 
narrowest  point. 

The  care  with  which  Phyfe 
selected  his  woods  is  still  an¬ 
other  proof  that  he  regarded 
his  work  as  an  art.  He  used 
chielly  mahogany,  with  occa¬ 
sional  satinwood  inlay.  Rarely 
he  made  a  table  of  satinwood 
or  of  maple.  The  finest  of  his 
mahogany  came  from  Santo 
Domingo,  where  his  insistence 
upon  the  best  logs  caused  the 
lumbermen  to  mark  and  name 
the  biggest  ones  “Phyfe 
logs.”  In  his  lumber  yard 
back  of  his  shop  they  lay 
seasoning  for  months.  Then 
came  the  great  business  of 
cutting  them  and  turning 
them  into  tables,  sofas  and 
chairs  for  his  clientele. 

As  a  designer  Duncan 
Phyfe  was  no  mere  copyist. 
His  early  work  hews  to  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Adam 
and  Sheraton,  but  even  in 
those  early  pieces  are  ample 
evidences  of  his  own  taste, 
of  his  own  individuality. 
Little  bulbous  turnings  in  the  straight  reeded  leg 
of  chair  or  sola  have  no  precedent  in  Sheraton 
models,  yet  they  add  a  distinct  charm.  The  fine¬ 
ness  ol  the  carving  of  the  fringe  of  drapery  orna¬ 
ment  is  another  proof.  There  are 
those  who  hold  that  Phyfe  handled 
the  Sheraton  style  with  the  swing 
and  freedom  of  the  master  hand, 
a  freedom  which  the  great  de¬ 
signer  himself  never  acquired. 

Phyfe  never  gave  himself  so 
completely  to  the  French  mlluence 
as  he  had  to  that  of  Sheraton, 
but  in  the  full  command  of 
his  powers  he  could  afford, 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  his 
clients — alas!  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  it — to  inject  into  his 
work  touches  of  the  French 
manner  then  in  vogue,  with¬ 
out  affecting  its  distinctive 
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Phyfe  quality.  The  influence  of  the  Directoire 
style  is  revealed  in  the  outcurving  line  of  sofa- 
ends,  in  the  sweeping  up-curve  of  feet,  in  the  deli¬ 
cately  carved  lyre  for  ornament  in  sofa  and  chair 
backs  and  in  pedestal  bases  of  tables.  Yet,  for  all 
their  French  graces,  how  American  they  remain, 
these  sofas,  chairs  and 
tables;  simple,  dignified, 

“republican”  in  feeling,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  over¬ 
elaborated,  over  -  carved, 
over-gilded  French  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  day! 

The  Empire,  too,  set  its 
stamp  on  Phyfe’s  work, 
and  marred  it.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  tend¬ 
ency  to  thicken  the  feet  of  chairs  and 
sofas,  to  rob  pedestal  table  bases  of  their 
purer,  more  classic  line,  to  in¬ 
troduce  overmuch  carving  of 
the  scanthus  leaf  and  the  wing, 
and  to  tip  table  and  sofa  legs 
with  brass  lion  paws,  much  of 
the  frank,  open  beauty  of 
Phyfe’s  own  style  remained.  A 
Phyfe  table,  although  cast  in 
the  Empire  mould,  is  a  cher¬ 
ished  and  a  choice  possession  m  any  home  today. 

Like  most  cabinet-makers,  Phyfe  had  his 
specialty.  He  loved  best  to  make  chairs,  sofas, 
tables  —  sofa  -  tables,  dining  -  tables,  card  - 
tables,  work  -  tables,  these 
last,  perfect  little  gems. 

Case-pieces  such  as  side¬ 
boards  and  chests  he 
rarely  made,  while  the  re¬ 
cent  exhibition  of  his 
work  displayed  but  one 
bed,  that  one,  however, 
of  such  satisfying  lines 
that,  having  made  it, 

Phyfe  might  well  have 
been  content  to  lie  in  it  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  A  gentleman’s  dressing- 
case  fitted  with  a  mirror  and  toilet 
eompartments  reveals  a  surprising  fa¬ 
miliarity  on  the  part  of  this 
pleasure-scorning  Scot  with  the 
toilet  intricacies  of  the  society 
fop  of  the  day,  and  a  lady’s 
dressing-table  with  writing  com¬ 
partments,  mirror,  drawers  and 
all  manner  of  little  secret  places 
for  rouge,  powder  and  lip-stiek 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for 
the  exacting  debutante  of  1923. 


His  intimacy  with  the  demands  of  luxury  in  the 
life  of  his  day  appears  also  through  the  “Museum 
Luck”  by  which  the  Metropolitan  Museum  became 
possessed  of  one  of  the  few  sectional  dining-tables 
by  Phyfe  now  in  existence.  These  had  three  pedes¬ 
tal  bases  and  were  so  arranged  that  they  locked 
together  to  form  a  festal 
board  of  truly  baronial  pro¬ 
portions  for  the  gatherings 
of  gay  society  of  old  New 
York.  Separated,  these 
three  tables  were  used  as 
center  or  small  dining- 
tables.  Several  instances 
were  known  in  which  one  or 
two  of  the  three  pieces  of  such  a  Phyfe 
table  had  been  discovered,  but  the  third 
was  always  missing.  Word  came  one  day 
to  the  Museum  that  a  wornan 
living  in  a  small  town  in  Con¬ 
necticut  wished  to  present  to 
the  Museum  her  antique  furni¬ 
ture,  of  which  several  pieces 
were  by  Phyfe.  A  preliminary 
inspection  was  sufficiently  prom¬ 
ising  to  warrant  a  visit  of  four 
of  the  Museum’s  curators  to  the 
house.  The  discovery  of  eighteen  lyre-back  chairs 
by  Phyfe  took  their  breath.  Recovering  from  this 
surprise,  they  found  in  the  little  dining-room  a 
Duncan  Phyfe  pedestal  table,  evidently  one  of 
three  parts  of  a  sectional 
dining-table.  The  front 
room  disclosed  the  second 
section,  holding  the  parlor 
ornaments.  The  curators 
looked  at  one  another.  Here 
was  one  of  those  moments, 
fraught  with  drama,  which 
do  not  often  occur  in  the 
placid  lives  of  curators. 
They  must  seek  the  missing 
third  section,  yet  they  feared  lest  their 
hopes  be  dashed.  They  ventured  on  from 
attic  to  cellar,  not  speaking.  The  third 
table  was  not  to  be  found.  It  was  a 
moment  of  despair.  Then  the 
little  maid  of  the  house  said: 
“Did  you  look  back  of  the 
stairs?  There’s  an  old  table 
there,  where  people  pile  their 
wraps.”  To  the  dark  corner 
marched  the  squad.  There  stood 
the  precious  third  section. 

Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 
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PICTURES  Painted  in  MARBLE 


\  EKV  sculptor  should 
learn  how  to  paint,  but 
every  painter  need  not 
beeoine  a  sculptor”  This 
dietuin,  propounded  by 
Nanna  Matthews  Bryant, 
sculptor  and  painter,  ol  Boston,  is  a  product  ol  her 
own  experience,  and  probably  no  one  could  speak 
with  more  authority,  for  she  loves  both  arts. 
Stone,  from  which  statuary  is  carved,  always 
appealed  to  her,  but  she  was  repelled  by  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  examples  that  fill  the  public  galleries, 
and  for  a  long  while  she  reiected  marble  as  an 

“mEDEa”  BV  nanna  MATTHEWS  BRYANT 


artistic  medium.  She  had  to 
have  color,  and  so  she  be¬ 
came  a  painter.  But  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  her  work  in 
pigment,  her  feelings  kept 
reverting  to  marble.  At  last 
she  reconciled  her  two  loves,  for  the  thought  came 
to  her  that,  il  color  could  be  expressed  on  canvas 
merely  by  means  of  light  and  shadow',  as  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  grisaille,  it  could  be  handled  in  the  same 
way  in  marble.  She  took  up  sculpture,  and  after  a 
lew  years  of  hard  work,  she  has  succeeded  in 
transfering  her  art  from  canvas  to  stone.  And  now' 
she  “paints  in  marble”  as  she  had  desired. 

“When  I  was  a  child,  living  in  Rome,”  says 
Mrs.  Bryant,  “I  was  often  taken  to  the  Vatican, 
and  long  hours  were  spent  with  the  matchless 
works  of  art  that  are  housed  there,  and  especially 
with  the  masterpieces  that  fill  the  sculpture  gal¬ 
leries.  I  loved  to  see  the  masses  of  grace! ul  hgures, 
and  lovely  line  and  form,  but  I  missed  color. 
Shivering,  I  would  beg  at  last  to  be  taken  home, 
saying  they  were  so  icy  cold  and  there  was  no 
color  in  them.  In  spite  of  their  beauty,  they 
seemed  dead  and  eerie  to  my  childish  mind. 

“But  I  loved  sculpture,  nevertheless,  and  later 
when  I  began  to  paint,  I  would  spend  days  with  a 
bit  of  statuary  placed  before  a  mirror,  which 
would  give  me  both  sides  of  my  subject,  so  that  I 

“aKIADNe”  by  NANNA  MATTHEWS  BRYANT 


^anna  Jlattheips  Bri/ant 
hrnigs  out  color  qualities 
KCith  her  chisel  hi/  means  of 
tones  in  light  and  shade 
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might  get  the  entire  round,  or 
the  third  dimension,  wholly  in 
color  with  the  pigments  irom 
my  palette.  I  am  able  now  to 
analyze  the  feelings  and  pref¬ 
erences  of  those  childhood 
efforts.  Even  then  I  was  trying 
to  realize  color  in  sculpture, 
and  my  childish  love  was  divid¬ 
ed  between  the  two  arts. 

“Certainly,  whatever  form 
we  seek  to  express  in  sculpture 
is  overflowing  with  color.  Then 
why  not  produce  it?  Why  not 
make  marble  express  color?  It 
is  never  well  for  a  sculptor  to 
think  in  terms  of  black  and 
white.  He  should  deal  rather 
with  the  sentient,  breathing 
mass  of  color  that  is  the  living  model  before  him. 
A  live  mass  of  vibrant,  scintillating  color — that  is 
what  I  love  to  have  before  me  when  I  am  working. 
It  is  this  that  can  make  sculpture  full  of  life  and 
vibration,  that  can  give  it  a  vital,  breathing 
quality  that  satisfies  eye  and  mind. 

“After  all,  why  not  paint  in  stone?  By  ‘paint¬ 
ing  in  stone,’  I  mean  the  expression  of  color  in  the 
tones  of  the  shadows.  It  can  be  done.  An  artist 
can  model  in  color  on  the  stone  if  he  treats  the 


HEAD  BY  NANNA 
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Owned  by  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine 
Arts 


THE  ROCK  BRONZE  BY  NANNA  MATTHEWS  BRYANT 


stone  exactly  as  he  does  his  canvas.  If  he  will  keep 
color  in  mind,  his  ‘composition’  will  swim  with 
color.  One  should  pose  a 
model  for  a  theme  in 
sculpture  exactly  as  one 
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would  pose  it  tor  a  theme 
in  pigment.  The  light  must 
be  right,  and  care  must  be 
given  to  the  background. 

It  should  be  just  as  much 
of  the  sculptor’s  effort  to 
obtain  harmony  of  color  as 
it  is  to  obtain  value  of  line 
and  mass.  Light  and  shade 
can  be  made  to  impart 
color.  There  must  be  felt 
the  same  color  depth  in 
the  shadows  of  a  piece  ot 
statuary  as  is  felt  in  the 
shadows  on  a  canvi\s. 

While  obtaining  form,  one 
should  also  aim  at  toneful 
masses  of  light  and  shade. 

This  will  mean  colored 
shadows  as  well  as  brilliant 
high  lights  on  the  form. 

“Sculpture  is  thought. 

Even  more  than  in  painting,  the  artist  must  have 
a  complete  vision  in  his  mind  before  he  starts  to 
work.  For  me,  there  exists  a  piece  of  finished 
sculpture,  complete  in  all  its 
details,  before  I  begin  with 
clay  or  chisel.  Materially 
speaking,  a  piece  of  statuary  is  - 

a  series  of  lumps  proportion-  I 

ally  put  together  so  as  to  pro- 
duce  the  true  relation  of  form. 

Proportion,  line,  rhythm,  color 
— these  are  the  things  I  seek  to 
co-ordinate  in  my  mental 
vision  of  a  theme  before  I 
undertake  to  translate  it  into 
form.  There  must  be  harmony 
running  throughout — in  the 
tones  of  shadow  as  well  as  in 
the  outline.  All  must  be  one 
true  proportion,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  that  I  look  for 
masses  of  shadows  and  actu¬ 
ally  draw  form  shadows  in 
marble,  thereby  producing 
color.  To  borrow  a  term  from 
music,  tuneful  harmonies  must 
play  through  line  and  mass  and 
shadow — and  do  we  not  often 
refer  to  music  as  colorful?’’ 

There  is  no  denying  that 
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Mrs.  Bryant  produces 
color,  and  plenty  of  it,  in 
her  marbles,  but  even  at 
that,  one  suspects  that  she 
does  not  obtain  enough  of 
that  element  to  satisfy  her 
craving  for  pigment,  for 
every  once  in  a  while  she 
throws  aside  mallet  and 
chisel  and  paints  a  picture 
or  puts  together  a  stained 
glass  window — and  then 
she  indulges  in  such  a  feast 
of  color  as  no  sculptor 
could  ever  dream  of  ob¬ 
taining  in  marble,  or  in 
bronze  or  in  any  other 
plastic  medium.  This  done, 
and  the  hunger  satisfied, 
she  goes  back  to  her  more 
difficult  method  of  “paint¬ 
ing.”  One  example  of  her 
work  at  such  times  is  reproduced  herewith — a 
stained  glass  window  which  she  has  installed  in 
her  home.  Fay  House,  in  Beacon  street. 

Mrs.  Bryant’s  sculpture  first  be¬ 
gan  to  attract  the  attention  of  art 
lovers  at  an  exhibition  held  two  years 
ago  at  the  Kingore  Galleries,  New 
Y  '  "  York.  Another  exhibition  will  be  held 
in  the  same  galleries  this  month.  The 
interim  between  these  two  public  dis¬ 
plays  has  been  a  most  busy  one.  Every 
day  sees  Mrs.  Bryant  in  her  studio, 
overlooking  the  Charles  River, 
“painting”  in  her  beloved  marble. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  presented 
with  this  article  are  excellent  exam¬ 
ples  of  what  the  sculptor  means  when 
she  speaks  of  “painting  in  marble.” 
The  “Fountain”  figure,  for  instance, 
has  many  subtle  gradations  of  tone 
that  express  the  vibrating  quality  of 
flesh.  The  same  is  true  of  the  beautiful 
“Ariadne”;  while  in  both  subjec-ts 
there  is  a  most  appealing  rhythm  of 
line  and  a  tuneful  harmony  of  com¬ 
position  comparable  to  music.  In 
“Figure  with  Drapery” 
/  there  was  still  greater 

/  opportunity  for  grada¬ 

tions  of  color,  in  the 
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expression  of  reflected  tones  on  human  flesh — an 
opportunity  that  the  sculptor  used  to  the  fullest. 
The  reproduction  of  the  former  work,  here  shown, 
is  particularly  fortunate  in  reflecting  those  paint- 
able  qualities  that  appeal  to  Mrs.  Bryant.  Again 
in  the  bronze  called  “The  Rock”  there  is  all  the 
color,  if  one  knows  how  to  look  for  it,  that  might 
proceed  in  a  more  obvious  manner  from  the  most 
bountiful  sort  of  palette.  In  her  portraits,  two  of 
which  are  shown  here,  the  most  pronounced 
quality  is  vitality — due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
fact  that  the  sculptor  ever  kept  in  view  the 
expression  of  color  in  the  face  which  she  portrayed 
in  form  from  immobile  mineral  monochrome. 

Beauty  to  Mrs.  Bryant  means,  more  than  all 
else,  color.  Sculpture  for  her  is  a  continual  search 
for  beauty.  And  she  has  some  very  positive  ideas 
on  the  point  of  view  to  which  a  young  artist  should 
devote  himself.  “A  student  in  the  beginning,” 
she  says,  “should  not  be  taught  how  to  ‘paint’, 
but  how  to  look  for  the  beautiful.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  first  thing  an  artist  should  have  is  an  all 
around  education — one  that  will  enable  him  to 
see  and  to  understand,  for  seeing  and  compre¬ 
hension  must  come  before  expression.  Art  students 
are  taught  too  much  technique.  There  is  too  much 
copying  of  ideas.  They  should  be  taught  first  of  all 
how  to  bring  ideas  out  of  themselves.  Ideas  in  art 
come  out  of  the  shadows,  by  means  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  And  somehow  the  first  idea  is  always  the 
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best,  for  to  displace  it  requires  effort,  and  one  can¬ 
not  make  oneself  imagine.”  And  in  translating 
into  stone  her  colorful  visions,  Mrs.  Bryant  works 
ceaselessly,  devoting  to  her  art  almost  all  her 
wakeful  hours  and  her  energies. 

Singleness  of  purpose  goes  far  in  all  lines  of 
human  endeavor,  provided  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  energy  to  create  and  the  ability  to  progress. 
What  it  may  do  for  Mrs.  Bryant  may  be  gauged, 
first,  by  what  she  has  attained  in  less  than  a 
dozen  years — it  was  only  this  little  while  ago  that 
she  first  essayed  sculpture — and,  second,  by  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  and  energy  with  which  she 
attacks  her  problem.  Anyone  who  in  her  studio 
has  listened  to  her  views  of  her  own  work  can 
have  little  doubt  that,  far  as  she  has  traveled,  she 
has,  to  her  own  mind,  only  just  set  out,  because, 
no  matter  how  fine  the  result  achieved,  she  is 
never  content.  What  she  has  done,  may  “do  very 
well,”  but  in  her  chamber  of  visions  she  has 
something  much  better.  There  is  a  certain  com¬ 
position  on  w'hich  she  is  working,  of  which,  if  she 
chooses,  she  can  show  many  sketches.  It  is  a  dar¬ 
ing  thing,  as  aioof  as  the  moon,  for  it  takes  its 
theme  from  a  fancy  that  her  imagination  wrought 
one  night  when  looking  at  that  orb.  None  of  the 
sketches  satisfies  her.  “But  it  will  come,”  she 
says.  And  this  is  the  spirit  that  carries  her. 
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T E.  was  a  very  unity  /nan,”  Georges  Clemenceau  remarked  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  when  standing  hejore  a  selj- 
j  7  portrait  of  Edouard  Manet.  The  former  Premier  of  France  should  he  an  authority  on  this  quality  in  the  first  of  the 
Impressionists  since  Manet  painted  one  of  the  only  two  portraits  of  him  extant,  Raffaelli  having  painted  the  other. 
The  witty  note  in  Manet’s  character  is  observable  in  many  of  his  jiictures.  but  never  more  so  than  in  this  portrait  of 
Clemenceau,  which  was  painted  in  i8~q  after  the  latter's  return  to  France  from  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  paint¬ 
ing  is  admirably  representative  of  the  artist  in  its  modelling  and  the  distinction  given  to  so  austerely  limited  a  scheme. 

Photograph  by  courtesy  oj  the  Knocdler  Galleries 
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mPTRAiT of  gEORgrs  glemengbau 

by 

Edoixavd  Pfcuxei 


i  f  E  tiias  a  '  ■  ;  ;  ■  /  man,"  Georges  Clemenceau  remarked  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  when  standing  before  a  se!j- 

g  -  '  Manet.  The  former  Premier  of  France  should  be  an  authority  on  this  quality  m  the  first  oj  the 

:-'s  ,’;;t  Manet  pained  one  of  the  only  two  portraits  of  him  extant,  Rafjaelli  having  painted  the  other. 

? •  in  : ’'uracter  is  observable  in  many  of  his  pictures,  hut  never  more  so  than  in  this  portrait  of 

>1.  •  ;  ,  - .  7  J  in  after  the  latter's  return  to  France  from  his  first  visit  to  the  Untied  States.  The  paint - 

i'l  :  r  .  ■;  ^  i'l  the  ortist  j?j  its  modclUng  and  the  distinction  given  lost)  austerely  limited  a  scheme. 

Pbot'rt'raph  by  courtesy  oj  the  Knocdler  Catteries 
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PORTRAIT  GROUP  BY  JERE  R.  WICKWIRE 


JERE  ‘R."WIGKWIRE-‘Porfra(fe^ 


F  it  was  the  custom  of 
artists  to  blazon  their 
mottoes  on  the  walls  of 
their  studios,  the  visitor  to 
Jere  Raymond  Wickwire’s 
workshop  in  West  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  New  York, 
might  glance  around  him  to  see  some  group  of 
words  indicating  sincerity  and  singleness  of 
purpose  in  the  search  for  truth  m  representation. 
No  legend  of  this  order  is  visible  in  the  printed 
word,  however,  but  its  spirit  is  there  in  the  paint¬ 
er’s  portraits,  simple  and  unmistakable.  We  used 
to  hear  an  occasional  reference  from  the  highest 
possible  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  “single 
track  mind,’’  with  implications  as  to  the  defects 
and  advantages  of  so  limited  a  mental  roadway. 
But  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  character  of 
progressive  thought  if  the  destination  is  clearly 
kept  in  mind  and  its  possessor  is  never  tempted  to 
deviate  by  switches  to  side  tracks  of  endeavor. 

To  Mr.  Wickwire,  his  “single  track”  road  of 


progress  is  portraiture.  In 
the  twelve  years  during 
which  he  has  been  studying 
and  painting,  since  he  began 
at  the  Art  Students’  League 
in  1910,  he  has  had  no  other 
goal  in  view  than  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  portraits.  Except  for  a  few  studies  of  llowers, 
there  is  in  his  studio- workshop  no  sign  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  lured  from  this  one  purpose  into  the 
sketching  or  painting  ol  landscapes  or  marines 
or  into  the  black-and-white  of  lithography  or 
etching.  Playing,  for  change  or  relief,  with  any 
of  these  genres  or  mediums  apparently  has  no 
place  in  Mr.  Wickwire’s  single  purpose.  1  lis  studio 
has  been  reierred  to  as  a  workshop,  and  that  is 
precisely  its  purpose.  A  great,  bare  room  with  a 
lofty  north  window,  a  model  throne,  several 
pieces  of  handsome  old  furniture  and  a  few  por¬ 
traits  and  llowcr  studies  standing  about  with  no 
ellect  ol  ordered  grace  or  beauty,  it  resolves  itself 
into  a  kind  ol  perpetual  battle-ground  where 
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PORTRAITS  OF  RAY  GAUGER  AND  lO ON  WICKLAND  BY  JERE  R.  WICKWIKE 


truth  must  cunqLicr  falsity.  Tins  fight  has  been 
going  on  in  this  one  place,  witli  an  occasional 
armistice  declared  for  a  visit  to  Paris  or  Madrid 
for  more  study,  since  1913  and  alter  two  years  of 
work  under  William  M.  Chase  in  the  days  when 
that  painter  and  teacher  had  a  studio  at  Fourth 
ax  enue  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 

Unlike  most  young  artists,  Mr.  Wickwire  has 
not  felt  so  satisfied  with  his  work  as  to  seek  dis¬ 
play.  Until  his  exhibition  this  month  in  the  Ainslie 
Galleries  in  New  'I'ork  city,  he  never  has  had  a 
a  show  ol  his  work,  although  single  portraits  by 
him  were  seen  in  the 
winter  exhibitions  ol 
the  National  Academy 
of  Design  of  1912,  1 920 
and  1922  and  two  por¬ 
traits  in  the  show  of 
1914,  which  two  were 
seen  later  at  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition. 

Now  he  proposes  to 
show  seventeen  can¬ 
vases  as  the  fruit  of 
his  years  ol  work,  and 
of  these  one  alone  is 
not  a  portrait  or  a 
portrait  group.  If  the 
competency  and  the 
line  craftsmanship  of 
these  paintings  strike 

“portrait  sketch” 

BX’  .lERE  R.  WICKWIKE 


the  spectator  as  being  singularly  line  as  coming 
Irom  a  young  and  comparatively  unknown  artist, 
that  spectator  should  keep  in  mind  the  decade 
and  more  of  unremitting  study  and  labor,  unre¬ 
warded  by  public  acclaim,  that  is  behind  them 
and  which  makes  them  the  fine  things  that  they 
arc  in  their  attainment  of  dignified  design  and 
the  delineation  of  human  character. 

To  iudge  by  the  work  that  he  has  done  thus  far, 
Mr.  Wickwire  is  more  successful  with  the  men 
whom  he  has  painted  than  with  the  women,  or 
he  has  been  more  fortunate  m  having  men  whose 

characters  were  less 
subtle.  The  happiest 
illustrations  of  this  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  seated 
1  i  g  u  r  e  s  of  Daniel 
Elliott  Huger  and  the 
“Portrait  of  the  Art¬ 
ist’s  Father’’;  of  Eyon 
Wickland  and  Ray 
Gauger.  In  each  of 
these  likenesses  the 
spectator  feels  above 
all  other  cjualities  the 
natures  of  the  four 
men  emerging  from 
the  dignified  designs  of 
the  compositions  and 
the  grave  brilliancy  of 
the  color.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  his  study 
with  G  h  a  s  e ,  that 
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teacher  told  Mr.  Wickwire  to  go  abroad  and  study 
one  particular  artist’s  work  for  six  months,  a  pre¬ 
scription  which  the  young  student  was  able  to 
take.  The  results  of  that  time  of  study  are  to  be 
found  here  in  the  colors  in  the  suit  which  Daniel 
Elliott  Eluger  wears.  Seemingly  blue  at  the  first 
glance,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  mju'iad  of  tones  on 
close  examination,  the  many  shades  that  blue  may 
assume  in  such  a  strong  sunlight  as  that  in  which 
this  portrait  seemingly  was  painted. 

This  same  result  of  training  the  eye  to  see 
colors  in  color  is  observable  also  in  the  gray  suit 


PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  ROBERTA  BEATTY  BY  JERE  R.  WICKWIRE 


worn  by  the  artist’s  father  and,  more  exquisitely, 
in  the  greenish-blue  cloak  and  gown  worn  by  the 
fair-haired  young  woman  who  posed  for  the 
“Portrait  Sketch.’’  There  is  almost  every  tone 
but  blue  in  the  suit  in  the  Huger  portrait,  and 
there  is  almost  everything  but  green  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  young  woman.  Yet  nowhere  does  this 
absorption  in  color  lead  Mr.  Wickwire  astray  from 
the  two  other  great  essentials  of  portrait  painting, 
— dignity  ol  design  and  portrayal  of  character. 
The  man  of  affairs,  his  purposes  achieved,  is  before 


PORTRAIT  OF  SEYMOUR  M.  BALLARD  BY  .lERE  R.  WICKWIRE 


US  in  the  likeness  of  the  painter’s  father,  just  as 
the  dreams  and  hopes  of  youth  glow  in  the  faces 
of  Ray  Gauger  and  Lyon  Wickland. 

In  at  least  two  of  his  portraits  of  women,  our 
young  painter  touches  nearly  the  heights  reached 
in  the  portrayals  of  men.  These  are  the  standing 
three-quarters  length  figure  of  Miss  Roberta 
Beatty  and  the  seated  figure  of  Mrs.  Jere  Ray- 
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POKTRAIT  O!  MRS.  JERE  R.  WICKWIRE  BY  JERE  R.  WICKWIRE 


monel  W'ickwire,  tlic  artist’s  wife.  His  aim  at  hand¬ 
some,  dignified  design  reaches  the  mark  m  both  ol 
these  portraits,  just  as  his  assured  touch  in  repre¬ 
senting  fabrics  finds  complete  expression.  The 
aristocratic  beautj'  of  Miss  Beatty  is  of  a  quality 
that  a  painter  would  not  be  expected  to  miss,  but 
the  spectator  sees  something  more  than  mere 
externals  in  the  carriage  of  body  and  head,  the 
placing  ol  the  hands,  the  grave  expression  ol  the 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTISt’s  FATHER  BY  JERE  R.  WICKWIRE 


lovely  eyes.  Quite  another  mood  and  type  are 
seen  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wickwire,  but  these 
the  artist  has  set  down  with  equal  profundity  of 
observation  ol  her  personality. 

Ease,  the  lack  ol  labor  on  painting,  is  felt  in 
all  these  canvases.  Long  years  of  study  have 
brought  about  a  command  of  intention  and 
achievement  which  will  impress  itself  everywhere 
in  Mr.  W'ickwire’s  pictures.  If  this  requires  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  or  manners  to  demonstrate  itself 
to  the  skeptical,  it  may  be  found  in  the  llowers 
introduced  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Edw'ard  D. 
Blodgett  and  in  the  still  life  in  the  figure  study 


“family  group”  by  JERE  R.  WICKWIRE 


called  “Eantasy.”  f  lere  is  a  figure  with  none  of  the 
adventitious  graces  of  good  looks  or  modish 
clothes,  a  young  woman  of  an  alien  race  who  sits 
before  the  spectator  in  a  kind  of  animal  abandon, 
yet  a  kindly  human  if  ever  there  was  one.  She  is 
worlds  away  from  all  his  other  subjects  through 
the  accidents  of  birth  and  circumstance,  but  as 
these  circumstances  have  made  her,  so  Mr.  Wick¬ 
wire  has  painted  her,  a  consummation  of  his  pas¬ 
sionate  seeking  for  realizing  truth  and  character 
in  his  art.  As  with  his  other  subjects,  the  intangible 
which  is  personality  has  been  revealed  to  him  and 
translated  by  his  brush  into  at  least  the  visible, 
if  not  the  tangible,  and  the  understandable. 
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Mrs.  WHITNEY’S  Journey  in  ART 


rHE  measure  of  great-  It  has  been  beset  With  di  f- 
ness  may  vary  with  a  ficulties  ne<jer  encountered 
political  condition.  In  ' pocrcT  and  more  fortu- 

nate  artists  •  •  •  •  hi/ 


a  competitive  or  free  coun¬ 
try  the  distance  traveled  on 
the  road  to  eminence  is  con¬ 
sidered  much  more  than 
the  nature  of  the  eminence.  One  of  the  greatest 
artists  in  the  popular  mind  is  Benjamin  West. 
West,  among  connoisseurs,  who  judge  the  art  be¬ 
fore  the  man,  is  a  second-class  painter.  But  the 
popular  mind  has  assimilated  its  impression  of  the 
importance  of  West  from  the  story  in  the  First 
Reader  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  poor  boy 
who  began  to  draw 
with  a  piece  of  coal 
(he  could  afford  noth¬ 
ing  else)  on  a  stone 
flag  and  ended  as  the 
president  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Royal  Academy. 

Beginning  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  he  finished  at  the 
top  of  a  pile.  This 
story  is  an  example  ol 
the  lengths  which  may 
be  traveled  without 
money.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  used  to  prove 
that  men  are  created 
equal  in  opportunity. 

We  need  not  go 
more  deeply  into  this 
subject,  despite  its 
many  ramifications. 

The  important  fact  is 
that  it  does  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  money. 

Our  First  Readers  do 
not  contain  any  oppo¬ 
site  examples.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  to 
rid  the  popular  mind 
of  the  idea,  which  it 
certainly  favors,  that 
riches  are  a  bar  to 
greatness.  There  is 
nothing  to  clear  up  a 
certain  con  fusion 
about  money  and 
power.  There  is  no 
story,  as  an  example. 
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of  Lord  Byron  to  balance 
the  one  of  Robert  Burns. 
We  are  constantly  told  of 
men  who  reached  a  great 
estate  without  money.  We 
are  never  told  of  a  man  who 
reached  a  great  estate  de¬ 
spite  money.  This  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  men  understand  their  own  situation 
best  and  that  therefore  the  greatest  number  of 
people  will  be  reached  with  the  story  of  the 
poor  boy  and  his  conquest  of  circumstance. 

The  greatest  number  of  persons  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  the  governor  of  a  republican  state.  The  good 

of  the  state  therefore 
must  demand  a  prop¬ 
er  kind  of  ambition 
in  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  people  and 
work  must  be  done  to 
that  end.  It  is,  in  any 
case,  imaginable  that 
the  propaganda  of  re¬ 
publican  administra¬ 
tors  is  written  in  pic¬ 
tures  compromised  by 
an  insistence  upon 
simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness,  pictures  which 
are  without  those 
asides  which,  while 
giving  full  justice  to 
the  contour  of  a  state¬ 
ment,  create  confusion 
in  simple  minds. 
There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  buttons  from 
a  coat  is  a  removal  of 
a  definite  portion  of 
its  truth.  When  you 
show  only  one  side  of 
a  tw'o-sided  slate,  you 
become  a  propagand¬ 
ist,  which  is  to  say  an 
interested,  a  preju¬ 
diced  and  also  an 
untruthlul  person. 

This  preamble 
seems  to  me  very  es¬ 
sential  in  any  article 
on  Gertrude  Vander¬ 
bilt  Whitney  (Mrs. 
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Harry  Payne  Whitney).  The  temptation  among 
the  greatest  number  of  people  is  to  call  her  an 
amateur,  a  society  matron  who  occasionally  runs 
clown  to  her  studio  in  Eighth  Street,  from  more 
serious  work,  and  does  little  things  in  clay  with 
a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  professionals  who 
have  more  time  for  such  things.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  these  people  that  any  one  supplied 
w  ith  a  sull  Icient  amount 
of  money  should  do  seri¬ 
ous  work  in  clay.  Paint 
and  clay  are  reserved  tor 
the  Beniamin  Wests.  The 
thought  to  consider  the 
art  does  not  occur  to  them. 

The  facts  they  know  are  a 
circumstantial  evidence  of 
the  Impossibility  of  the 
existence  of  virtue  in  the 
art.  The  art  of  Benjamin 
W  est  is  never  considered 
by  them.  It  is  enough  that 
he  began  with  nothing  and 
that  with  no  other  motor 
but  will  was  propelled  to 
the  top  of  one  of  art’s  most 
famous  mountains. 

Gertrude  V.  Whitney 
is  on  the  other  side  of 
that  slate.  To  people  who 
consider  money  alone,  she 
began  at  the  top,  which 
implies  that  she  began  at  a 
place  whence  any  move¬ 
ment  must  be  on  the 
down  grade.  To  people 
who  consider  the  need  of 
money  as  a  necessary  im¬ 
petus  to  sell-expression, 
she  is  a  pauper  in  the 
power  to  recreate  herself. 

Indeed,  between  her  and 
any  real  recognition  there 
has  been  a  wall  of  money. 

Until  very  recently  only  a  few  people  have  even 
bothered  to  take  a  peep  over  that  wall.  Her  art 
has  forced  the  peeping.  And  to  people  who  must 
see  that  a  long  distance  has  been  traveled  before 
they  will  give  credence  to  the  value  of  an  art,  she 
should  stand  to-day  on,  at  least,  the  same  plane 
as  the  Benjamin  West  of  the  First  Reader. 
He  successfully  fought  the  absence  of  money,  and 
she,  the  presence  of  it.  But  this  after  all  is  not  to 
be  an  article  on  the  accomplishments  of  an  artist 
in  the  world  but  in  the  world  of  art. 

Gertrude  V.  Whitney  is  an  essentially  femi¬ 


nine  sculptor.  She  has  the  vision,  the  sentiment 
and  the  touch  of  her  sex.  Rosa  Bonheur  wore 
trousers  in  her  painting  as  she  literally  did  on  her 
legs.  Cecilia  Beaux  swings  her  brush  with  the 
masculine  assurance  of  John  Sargent.  Most  of  our 
women  sculptors  aspire  to  erect  monuments  that 
wi  11  be  as  naively  heroic  as  the  pompous  ones 
men  place  in  city  squares.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
them  do  book  ends,  ash 
trays,  puppy  dogs  and 
fountains  wherein  a  fat 
boy  holds  a  dolphin  which 
spits  a  long  stream  with  a 
ne\’er  ending  immobility 
of  countenance.  But  even 
these  arc  done  after  the 
precedent  established  by 
men.  We  may  give  them 
praise  for  having  brought 
back  the  proportions  of 
the  Paduan  bronze  while 
forgetting  the  commercial 
twist  of  the  Viennese 
bronze  factories. 

But  most  art  is  built 
upon  precedent,  is  a  grad¬ 
ual  evolution.  Men  are 
lollowed  by  men  as  well 
as  women.  The  progres¬ 
sive  steps  are  shorter  than 
the  jumps  of  the  mad  ex¬ 
tremists  might  lead  us  to 
believe.  I  have  not  much 
faith  in  the  “essentially 
feminine’’  quality  of  the 
paintings  of  Angelica 
Kaulmann  and  Vigee  Le 
Brim.  The  men  around 
them  liked  frilled  shirts, 
fancy  sentences  and  smifl 
boxes  painted  like  bon- 
bonieres.  The  paintings 
of  Marie  Laurencin  and 
Mary  Cassatt  are  cer¬ 
tainly  more  feminine  than  those  of  men  who 
inspired  them.  This  ditlercncc  with  Laurencin 
was  a  painter-weakness,  a  technical  matter, 
(much  less  evident  in  Berthe  Morisot),  and  with 
Cassatt,  a  virtue.  But  Cassatt  gives  us  an  endless 
string  of  mothers  and  babies  and  tea  parties 
which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  she 
proves  herself  a  woman  by  sticking  to  the  home. 
That  fashion  once  existed  among  women. 

All  art  must  go  deeper  than  subject  matter, 
whjch  is  so  often  a  misleading  introduction.  Still 
it  was  not  in  Cassatt’s  case.  In  her  art  she  is  a 
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woman’s  woman.  She  paints  men  without  lire, 
men  cured  by  women  of  bad  masculine  habits, 
like  smoking  in  the  parlor  and  swearing  on  the 
goif  course.  She  never  married.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  she  didn’t  rather  like  to  serve  her 
beauty  with  a  considerable  dash  of  invaliding 
water.  I  cannot  feel  that  these  diversions  from 
the  main  course  of  the  article  are  really  diver¬ 
sions.  We  are  not  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  woman  in  art.  There  are  even  considerable 
doubts,  though  these  are  difiicult  to  take  seri¬ 
ously,  of  the  possibility  of  feminine  expression 
in  art.  Perhaps  we  have  too  widely  separated  the 
sexes:  made  man  masculine  and  women  feminine 
irrevocably.  We  too  easily  forget  that  trousers 
are  sometimes  worn  by  the  wife.  It  is  only  when 
we  use  the  words  masculine  and  feminine,  intel¬ 
lect  and  intuition,  that  we  are  able  to  adjust 
them  regardless  of  sex.  Indeed,  we  talk  readily 
ol  intellectual  women  and  intuitional  men. 
Society  taboos  the  other  thing. 

But  there  is  a  womanly  quality,  one  end  of 
which  might  be  Cassatt  and  the  other  Whitney. 
There  is  far  more  of  the  Whitney  C|uality  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  late  Mrs.  Burroughs  than  in  Miss 
Cassatt.  The  first  two  have  no  traditional  ap¬ 
proach  to  man.  They  are  of  another  generation. 
Surrounded  by  fewer  cobwebs,  or  dilferent  ones, 
they  may  move  their  arms  and  their  ideas  with 
greater  freedom  and  honesty.  Compared  to  the 
Burroughs’  approach  the  Whitney  one  will  seem, 
however,  healthier.  Mrs.  Burroughs  was  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  secret  recesses  of  souls.  She  analyzed 
contemporary  problems,  had  a  passion 
for  resurrecting  those  buried  in  the 
Victorian  era.  She  may  have  had  de¬ 
signs  on  the  moral  standards.  I  some¬ 
times  felt  that  she  wanted  to  do  justice 
to  outlaws.  On  the  contrary,  she  erred 
on  the  side  ol  preciosity. 

Mrs.  Whitney  is  normal.  I  have 
recently  seen  her  sketch  for  an  eciues- 
trian  figure  of  Buffalo  Bill  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  his  home  town.  It  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  example  of  the  later  trend  of 
her  work  wherein  grace,  romance, 
youth,  the  sculptor’s  womanly  sym¬ 
pathy  are  essential  properties.  Ller 
heroics  are  realities  colored  with  ro¬ 
mance.  The  horse  and  the  rider  are 
one  here,  a  single  movement,  arrived 
at,  led  into,  through  many  smaller  ones, 
all  of  these  graceful  and  easy.  The  man 
remains  a  boy,  a  boy  adventuring. 

The  horse  is  moving  on  the  plains  surely  ; 
his  stride  is  even,  level.  It  has  taken 
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him  far.  It  will  take  him  further.  There 
is  no  ellort  at  heroics  m  the  gesture. 
This  is  not  the  showman,  standing  in 
the  stirrups  ol  his  dapple  gray  charger, 
and  sweeping  his  hat  otT  to  a  holiday 
multitude  like  a  courtier;  neither  is  it 
a  press  agent’s  report  of  his  earlier  ex¬ 
ploits.  This  scout  is  on  a  day’s  job. 
There  is  romance  enough  in  the  solitary 
nature  of  that  job.  A  speck  on  an  im¬ 
mense  plain,  this  hero,  and  one  worth 
mothering.  The  sympathy  here  is  not 
man’s  lor  man.  Man  would  approach 
him  armed  with  traditional  heroics,  sur¬ 
round  him  w'ith  a  western  stage  set  as 
did  Remington,  see  nothing  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  job,  but  await  the 
looming  exception,  the  twelfth  day 
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encounter,  the  moment  of  action.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  impending  in  this  horse’s  stride,  but  it  gives  a 
vision  of  space  and  continuity  that  must  be  more 
tremendous  than  any  incident  in 
or  relief  of  that  monotony  could 
possibly  be.  iMan  boasts  about 
man  with  a  never  ceasing  love  of 
his  real  or  symbolical  gun  play. 

They  are  boys  for  a  very  long 
time.  Perhaps  they  are  always 
boys  to  women. 

The  war  in  Mrs.  Whitney’s 
records  of  it  was  an  affair  in 
which  the  youth  of  the  country 
was  damaged.  She  avoided  the 
unfurled  Hags,  the  rolling  drums, 
the  bugle  calls,  the  drawn  swords, 
the  propaganda  through  which 
men  glorify  slaughter,  hler  rec¬ 
ord  is  not  trumpery.  It 
is  real.  It  may  be  the  way 
in  which  she  found  herself. 

1  n  her  earlier  work,  in  such 
things  as  the  Spanish 
head,  the  three  figured 
fountain  and  the  “Chi¬ 
nese  Fantasy,”  we  find  a 
respect  for  academic  form¬ 
ula  which  is,  at  best,  binding. 

The  school  style  lays  a  heavy 
hand  upon  impulse.  Mrs. 

Whitney  has  never  made  it 
her  own.  Perhaps  she  is  im¬ 
patient  under  restraint. 

Things  must  go  swiftly.  Flcr 
portrait  of  a  young  aviator, 
done  impetuously,  is  worth 
two  of  the  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  Chinese  figure.  There 
IS  sentiment,  warmth  in  her 
better  things.  The  archeo¬ 
logical  or  stylistic  demands 
of  the  Chinese  figure 
arrested  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  her  modeling. 

The  head  for  the 
Titanic  memorial 
hints  at  the  quality 
of  the  war  records 
wh  ich  were  to  come 
later.  But  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  hint 
would  be  noticeable  if  these  had  not  come.  The 
restraint  of  the  style  in  the  memorial  was  almost 
overwhelming.  She  is  never  so  correct  in  the  war 
records  and  never  so  nearly  approaches  emptiness. 


But  there  are  two  of  her  probably,  society  matron 
and  artist,  just  as  in  Manet,  as  Duret  tells  us, 
there  was  the  bourgeois  and  the  radical  painter. 

Mrs.  Harry  Pajme  ^^’hit- 
ney  has  an  undoubted  respect 
for  an  art  that  is  held  well 
within  the  way  of  precedent. 

It  IS  a  part  of  her 
life.  Gertrude  V. 
Whitney  will  not 
throw  precedent 
overboard,  for  that 
gesture  is  an  over-e.\aggeration, 
but  she  IS  not  slow  to  neglect  it. 
The  Titanic  memorial  is  a  society 
inspiration.  Precedent  paid  in  its 
evolution.  The  eyes  of  a  certain 
world  were  upon  it.  The  war 
records  are  free  of  such  leading 
strings.  They  take  on  a  more  easy 
and  natural  rhythm.  The  thing  is 
said  without  restraint  of  formality, 
without  conscious  dedication.  And 
these  records  are  really  a  declara¬ 
tion  ol  freedom  or  (and  this  may 
be  more  likely)  the  beginning  of  a 
full  fledged  period  when  the  artist, 
no  longer  requiring  fidelity  or 
loyalty  to  a  school  tradition, 
throw's  it  ofl  and  becomes  her 
uncollcgiate  self.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  of  an  artist’s  life  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  a  university 
graduate.  The  search  for 
self  is  long.  It  is  the  search 
lor  art.  Gertrude  V.  Whit¬ 
ney  at  her  best,  or  in  this 
later  period,  is  essentially 
charming.  She  will  lead  to 
an  aspect  of  violence 
through  subtleties.  Her 
shocks,  and  there  are  many 
in  these  war  pieces,  are 
never  immediate.  The 
rhetorical  flourish  is 
characteristically  mas¬ 
culine.  There  are  few 
big  sweeps  in  the 
Whitney  management 
of  a  subject,  and  none 
there  as  a  gesture  and 
for  itself  alone.  The 
thing  with  her  must  be  felt.  This  may  contribute 
to  the  charm  of  her  sculpture.  Her  exhibition, 
which  will  take  place  this  month  at  the  Wilden- 
stein  Gallery,  should  not  be  missed. 
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throws  it  off  and  become.^  her 
uncollegiate  self.  It  is  astoni.shing 
ho-'A-  much  of  an  artist’s  life  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  a  university 
graduate.  Tite  search  for 
i  .oug.  It  is  the  se,9.rch 
■  -1  art.  Gertru.'le  V.  Whit- 
ne}'-  at  her  .best,  -or  in  this 
■■itcr'  period,  is  essentially 
•-harming.  She  will  lead  to 
an  aspect  of  violence 
through  subtleties.  Her 
shocks,  and  tliere  are  many 
in  these  ivar  pieces,  are 
never  immediate.  I'he 
rhetorical  flourish  is- 
characteristically  mas¬ 
culine.  There  are  few 
big  sweeps  in  the 
Whitney  management 
of  a  subject,  and  none 
there  as  a  gesture  and 
for  itself  alone.  The 
thing  with  her  must  be  felt.  This' may  contribute 
to  the  charm  of  her’  sculpture.  Her  exhibition, 
which  will  take  place  this  month  at  the  Wilden- 
steln  Gallery,  should  not  be  missed. 
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DRAWING  FOR  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE  SETTING  FOR  “rOMEO  AND  JULIET”  BY  JOSEPH  URBAN 


Joseph  URBAN,  S6ENI6  ARTI8T 


JOSEPH  URBAN 
IN  HIS  STUDIO  . 


Years  ago,  before 
Gordon  Craig,  the 
originator  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  movement  of  Art  in  the 
Theatre,  started  his  fight 
for  his  ideals,  and  William 
Poel  gave  the  productions 
of  his  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  on  the  recon¬ 
structed  Shakespeare  stage  in  London,  Jocza 
Savits,  head  producer  of  the  then  Royal  and 
National  theatre  in 
Munich,  had  invented 
his  own  Shakespeare 
stage  and  used  it  for  a 
number  of  classical  re¬ 
vivals.  It  was  intended 
to  supplant  tlie  inart¬ 
istic  “picture-frame” 
stage  and  to  let  the  play 
and  players  speak  for 
themselves;  also  to  do 
away  with  unnecessary 
stops  for  freciuent 
changes  of  scenery.  Sa¬ 
vits’  stage  was  fashioned 


somewhat  like  the  Ober- 
ammergau  stage,  giving 
scope  for  scenes  with  large 
masses  of  supernumeraries 
and  “excursions  and  alai- 
ums,”  but  this  did  not 
succeed  in  deepening  the 
“mood”  of  the  play  or  creating  the  right  “atmos¬ 
phere”  for  it.  This  was  left  for  Gordon  Craig  and 
A.  Appia  and  their  followers  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  to  develop  later. 

In  Germ  a  n  y  a  n  d 
Austria  especially  their 
ideas  were  taken  up, 
astonishingly  quickly 
for  such  a  fundamental 
change,  and  under  Rein¬ 
hardt  and  others  the 
new  movement  con¬ 
quered  all  the  principal 
theatres  in  a  few  years. 

In  Vienna,  for  the 
first  time  anywhere,  the 
time  honored  staging  of 
operas  was  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  new 
ideas.  Professor  Alfred 


Jlan  ii’/io  has  realized  art 
in  the  sellings  of  opera 
and  drama  luno  turns  to 
films  ....  ijy 
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DRAWING  FOR  METROPOLirAN  OPERA  HOUSE  SETTH 
“TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE*’  BY  JOSEPH  URBAN 


ONE  OF  THE  SETTINGS  FOR  THE  ROSE  OF  CHINA 
A  DRAWING  BY  JOSEPH  URBAN 


sentecl  to  W  agner’s  wish,  would 
have  worked  to  re-create  in 
paint  the  mood  oi  play  and 
music,  instead  of  only  repre¬ 
senting  the  scenes  according  to 
Whagner’s  minute  directions,  as 
everyone  will  know  who  has 
seen  how  rich  in  musical  color¬ 
ing  and  rhythms  his  pictures  are. 

Joseph  Urban,  side  by  side 
with  Alfred  Roller,  worked  for 
Gustav  Alahler’s  new  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Whtgnerian  operas 
at  the  Imperial  Court  Opera 
House  in  Vienna,  his  share 
being,  among  others,  “The 
v’G  FOR  Mastersingcr.’’  Urban  attended 

classes  at  the  Vienna  Academy 
ol  Fine  Arts  in  the  morning  and  at  the  Poly¬ 
technic  m  the  alternoon  in  order  to  tram  himself 
thoroughly  as  an  architect.  At  that  time  the 
interest  in  “interior  decoration”  as  an  art  in 
itself  began  to  awaken  in  Vienna,  where  it  has 
since  become  one  of  the  most  favored  professions, 
everyone  wanting  to  have  his  or  her  house 
designed,  decorated  and  furnished  by  an  artist. 

In  1897  Urban  got  his  first  important  com¬ 
mission  from  the  then  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who 
wanted  him  to  decorate  and  furnish  the  Abdin 
Palace  in  Cairo.  Thus  he  came  into  personal 
contact  with  the  Orient.  Then  followed  several 

years  of  work  for 


Roller  clothed  the 
W  agncrian  operas  in 
an  entirely  new  gar¬ 
ment.  No  attempt  was 
made  at  “historical 
truth,”  but  the  “his¬ 
torical  mood”  and  the 
spirit  of  the  score  were 
emphasized  instead. 

There  was,  of  course, 
an  outcry  against 
“sacrilege,”  as  it  was 
called  by  the  adherents 
to  the  letter  of  W’ag- 
ner’s  stage  directions. 

The  Master  had  given 
explicit  directions,  their  argument  ran,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  obeyed.  But  these  followers 
did  not  know,  or  chose  to  ignore,  the  fact  that 
Wagner  himself  had  once  invited  Arnold  Boeck- 
lin,  the  well-known  Swiss  imaginative  painter, 
to  do  his  scenery  for  him,  which  alone  shows  that 
the  vision  of  his  inner  eye  was  not  realized  by 
his  own  stage  settings.  Boecklin,  if  he  had  con- 


SETTING  FOR  THE  PRISON 
A  DRAWING  lO’ 


the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  nobility. 
He  also  designed  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  a  num¬ 
ber  of  public  buildings 
and  bridges,  arranged 
pageants  and  laid  out 
large  parks,  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  helped 
him  greatly  later  on 
in  his  outdoor  settings. 
From  1904  to  1908  his 
principal  work  was 
stage  designing  for 
some  of  the  first  thea¬ 
tres  in  Europe.  And  in 
1912  the  Boston  Opera  produced  three  works 
with  his  designs,  which  introduced  Urban  to  the 
American  public  for  the  first  time.  These  were 
“Pelleas  and  Mehsande,”  “Hansel  and  Gretel” 
and  “Tristan  and  Isolde.”  They  were  an  instan¬ 
taneous  success  and  brought  him  the  appointment 
as  “artistic  director”  of  the  Boston  Opera.  When, 
on  account  of  the  war,  that  institution  was 
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INN  SCENE  IN  “when  KNIGHTHOOD  WAS  IN  FLOWEr” 
DESIGNED  BY  JOSEPH  URBAN 


closed,  Urban  came  to  New 
York,  and  here  he  did  the  de¬ 
signs  for  a  number  of  plays,  in¬ 
cluding  James  K.  Hackett’s 
production  of  “The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,”  Percy  Mac- 
kaye’s  outdoor  masque,  “Cali¬ 
ban,”  and  Liebler&  Company’s 
“Garden  of  Allah.”  Besides  his 
work  for  the  stage  he  built  the 
Austrian  House  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  and  now  he  has 
created  the  setting  for  the  dis¬ 
play  rooms  of  the  Wiener 
Werkstaette  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

About  six  years  ago  I  saw 
Urban’s  work  here  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  in  the  little  play¬ 
house,  the  Bandbox,  off  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  the  play  being  the 
Russian  piece  “Nju.” 

Its  settings  were  a 
revelation.  Since  then 
the  American  stage — 
musical  as  well  as 
otherwise —  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  that  direction 
quite  astonishingly. 

In  “The  Rose  of 
China”  (Act  II),  Ur¬ 
ban,  with  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  restraint, 
carries  us  into  far-east¬ 
ern  surroundings  of 
tender  charm.  The 
festival  of  cherry  blos¬ 
soms  appears  before 
our  eyes  and  we  feel 
spring  and  love. 

The  balcony  scene  from  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
in  the  revival  of  that  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  this  season,  reveals  all  the  elements  of 
Urban’s  art  at  their  best.  First,  the  all  pervading 
light,  the  silver  rays  of  the  moon  playing  softly 
on  the  wall;  then  the  color,  a  silvery  green  and 
blue,  symbolic  of  Youth,  Spring,  Love;  then  the 
strong  rhythm  of  lines  rising  significantly  upward 
as' if  borne  to  heaven  by  the  passionate  words  of 
the  immortal  poem,  and  finally  the  windows,  port¬ 
als  and  gates  with  their  rounded  arches  repeated 
again  and  again  like  a  leitmotif,  opening  up  for 
the  spectator  wondrous  vistas.  And  in  the  midst 
of  all  of  this  loveliness,  there  is  a  foreboding  of 
the  tragedy  that  is  to  overwhelm  the  youthful 
lovers  in  the  cypress,'rising  up  into  the  unknown. 
In  the  courtyard  scene  of  “Tristan  and  Isolde” 


there  is  a  touching 
combination  of  home 
peace  and  desolation, 
the  faithful  old  tree 
spreading  out  its 
long  branches  as  if  to 
protect  Tristan.  In  the 
prison  scene  of  “Don 
Carlos,”  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  inescap- 
abl}^  imprisoned  is  dar¬ 
ingly  conveyed  merely 
by  the  ever-repeated 
half-circle  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  captive. 

Urban  has  lately 
taken  up  work  for  the 
motion  pictures,  and 
we  are  privileged  to  reproduce  here,  among  other 
things,  a  scene  from  “When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower”  (Cosmopolitan).  Urban  himself  says 
of  his  work  for  the  films:  “I  want  to  make  pictures 
which  are  moving  compositions  in  the  same  sense 
that  a  great  painting  is  an  immobile  composition. 
At  any  point  in  a  photoplay,  a  photographic  ‘still’ 
should  reveal  people  and  scenery  m  perfect  artistic 
co-ordination.”  The  reproductions  show  how  he 
introduces  significant  backgrounds  and  surround¬ 
ings,  forcing  the  spectator  to  concentrate  his  eye 
and  mind  on  a  few  important  facts.  In  that  way 
Urban  will  become  as  inlluential  in  this  domain  as 
he  already  has  become  in  the  opera  and  the  drama. 
As  the  motion  pictures  reach  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  every  day,  the  advent  of  art  and 
such  an  artist  in  that  field  is  of  prime  importance. 


THE  STAIRCASE  IN  “eNCHANTMENt” 
DESIGNED  BY  JOSEPH  URBAN 
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‘Artists  are  nearest  God. 

Into  their  souls 
He  breathes  his  life,  and 
from  their  hands  it  comes 
In  fair,  articulate  forms 
to  bless  the  world.” 


The  “fair,  articu¬ 
late  forms”  in  these 
mosaics  will  assuredly 
“bless  the  world,”  for 
they  have  power  to 
inspire  deep  reverence 
in  the  beholder  and 


THI?  LEFT  PANE  OF  A  TRIPTYCH  IN  FAVRILE  GLASS  EXE¬ 
CUTED  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  LOUIS  C.  TIFFANY^ 


This  TE  DEUM  Is  Sung  in  (^LA88 


OF  the  many  mosiacs 
executed  under  the 
personal  supervision 
of  Louis  C.  Tiffany  for  the 
decoration  of  churches  and 
public  buildings,  none  equals 
in  beauty  of  color  and  sub¬ 
limity  of  subject  the  three  symbolic  panels,  Te 
Deum  Laudamus,  in  iridescent  favrile  glass  de¬ 
signed  bv  Frederick  Wkatson  and  recently  exhibited 


I ridesceni panels  for  church 
in  California  are  highest  ex¬ 
amples  of  Louis  C.  Tiffanif  s 
art . In/ 

8^ENE  cIg  QUELI  N 


a  joyous  urge  to  join  the 
singing  of  hosanas. 

To  interpret  the  T e  Deum 
in  a  broad  sense,  Mr.  Wilson 
drew  upon  the  Biblical  story, 
Irom  Moses  to  the  monastic 
orders,  assembling  the  heav¬ 
enly  host  and  filling  the  ensemble  with  meaning 
until  almost  every  detail  conveys,  through  its  per¬ 
fect  symbolism,  much  more  religious  sentiment 


in  New  \'ork.  The  panels  form  a  triptych  memor-  than  simple  legend  or  mere  beauty  of  design, 
ial  and  are  for  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Los  The  center  panel  depicts  in  super-eminence 


Angeles,  California,  to 
which  they  have  been 
given  by  Mrs.  Melvma 
A.  Lott  and  Mrs.  M. 
11.  Mosier. 

Ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  mosaicists  have 
worked  with  both  mar¬ 
ble  and  ordinary  stain¬ 
ed  glass,  but  Tilfany’s 
use  of  iridescent  fav¬ 
rile  glass,  ever-chang¬ 
ing  in  its  effects,  is  a 
new  phase  in  this  form 
of  artistic  expression 
that  noticeably  widens 
the  old  claim  of  stained 
glass  to  beauty.  The 
Te  Deum  panels,  each 
of  which  is  eight  feet 
wide  and  seventeen 
feet  tall,  form  the 
crowning  achicvment 
of  Mr.  Tiffany’s  years 
of  study,  experiment 
and  invention  in  the 
field  of  opalescent 
glass. 


“The  Messias  Which 
Is  Called  the  Christ,” 
(John  IV — 25).  Seated 
in  glory  upon  his  shin¬ 
ing  throne,  the  Savior 
has  on  either  side  an 
awarding  angel — that 
on  the  left  holding  the 
crown  of  glory;  that 
on  the  right,  the  Book 
of  the  Scriptures.  Be¬ 
fore  Flim  two  angels 
bear  aloft  the  holy 
eucharist  from  which 
radiates  a  light  efful¬ 
gent.  One  carries  the 
lilies  of  purity,  the 
other  the  palm  of  vic¬ 
tory.  On  the  left  is  the 
archangel,  St.  Chau- 
mel,  with  the  chalice; 
on  the  right,  St.  Mich¬ 
ael,  with  his  attribute, 
the  sword,  both  figures 
with  nimbuses  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  clearly 
as  holy  persons. 

Below,  on  the  left, 
is  the  figure  of  Moses 
holding  the  tables  of 
the  law  in  his  right 
hand,  and  in  his  left 
the  light  prefiguring 
Christ.  On  the  right  is 
St.  Paul  with  his  attri¬ 
bute  of  crossed  swords; 
on  the  lower  right,  the 
youngest  known  mar¬ 
tyr  to  the  Christian 
faith,  the  boy  Pancras, 
holding  the  light  of  the 
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world.  The  crown  and  sceptre  in  the  foreground 
typify  homage  from  the  mighty  of  the  world: 
“The  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and 
honor  unto  it.”  (Revelations  XXI — 24). 

The  side  panels  complete  the  composition  with 
processionals  of  choristers  and  thurifers,  those  in 
the  former  being  significant  of  the  church.  The 
tent-tabernacle,  the  Hebrew  “Mishcan,”  or  dwell¬ 
ing  place  of  God,  amplifies  this  idea,  and  is  pic¬ 
tured  hung  with  a  shield  bearing  Christ’s  mono¬ 
gram,  as  seen  in  the  heavens  by  Constantine, 
above  which  is  represented  the  winged  flame  of 
Christian  ardor.  The  nimbused  figure  typifies  the 
bishop  of  the  church;  the  smoking  incense  is  the 
emblem  of  the  heart’s  adoration,  and  the  lamp,  of 


THE  CENTER  AND  RIGHT  OF  THE  IRIRTYCH,  A  MEMORIAL 
CAI  IFOKNTA.  THE  TRIIOTCH  IS  THE:  GIFT  OF 


eternal  light.  The  group  in  the  right  panel  is 
typical  of  the  monastic  orders,  the  central  figure 
proclaiming:  “Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you 
richly  in  all  wisdom;  teaching  and  admonishing 
one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the 
Lord.”  (Colossians  III — 16).  He  is  attended  by  a 
choir  representing  the  faithful,  carrying  lamps. 
Above  them  is  a  verdant  hillside  from  which  rise 
a  vine-entwined  pergola  and  tall  trees  that  suggest 
cathedral  spires  gilded  by  celestial  lights. 

Each  color  in  this  conception  is  significant. 
Gold  typifies  divine  glory;  silver,  redemption; 
blue,  the  heavenly  aspects  of  the  firmament; 
royalty;  crimson,  love  and  sacrifice. 


FOR  FHE  FIRST  MITHODIST  CHFIRCH  OF  LOS  ANGELES, 
MRS.  M.  A.  LOTT  AND  MRS.  M.  H.  MOSIER 
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DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED 
BY  MRS.  MARY  E.  D. 
JENKINSON 


rllES  recorded  bisiorx  be¬ 
gun,  beads  were  in  use  as 
human  ornaments,  and 
they  have  always  held  an  interest 
for  men  and  icomen,  J >r  they  have 
been  of  prime  importance  as  gifts 

or  objects  of  barter  by  explorers  or  traders  among  aborigina 
peoples,  and  have  always  been  used  by  the  cultured  ivorld 
as  jewelry,  in  costume  ornamentation,  or  for  decorating 
household  objects  from  the  beginnings  of  such  things.  This 
continuity  precludes  the  use 
of  the  word  revival  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  use  of 
beads,  but  every  now  and 
again  some  individual  art 
worker  adajrts  beads  to 
objects  of  use  and  adorn¬ 
ment  in  so  brilliant  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  give  the  product  a 
feeling  of  novelty. 

Some  recent  work  in  the 
application  of  glass  beads  to 
women’s  band  bags  and 
fire  screens  by  Afrs.  Mary 


Used  in  profusion  by  the 
ancients  they  haoe  neoer 
passed  as  decor  at  loe  objects 


E.  D.  Jenkinson,  shown  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  at  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Woodstock  Art  Association, 
worthily  fills  the  ancient  tradi¬ 
tion.  On  the  fire  screen  oval  of 
black  silk,  this  artist  has  worked  a  design  of  fire  birds  and  a 
conventionalized  sun  flower,  the  crests  of  the  birds  being 
fashioned  of  multihued  red  beads,  ivitb  jteacock  coloring  in 
the  wings  and  flame  in  the  tails,  the  pattern  standing  out 

like  enamel.  On  the  bag 
shoivn,  a  bird  of  paradise 
motive  is  used  on  the  front, 
blue  beads  predominating, 
with  tail  feathers  in  yellow 
shading  into  a  deep  golden 
hue,  the  center  rosette  in 
lavender.  On  the  reverse  is 
a  simplification  of  this 
rosette  design  but  in  the 
same  color  scheme.  Against 
the  black  satin  fabric 
of  the  bag  the  beads  glitter 
like  precious  stones. 


AN  OVAL  FIRE  SCREEN  AND 
BOTH  SIDES  OF  A 
BEADED  BAG 
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A  Poem  in  Paint  by  Georae  Pullee 


"MAmENHOQD” 

by 


(yeovge  Fullev 


OF  that  phase  of  George  Fuller's  art  ivbich  ivas  concerned  with  the  literal  reproduction  of  his  subject,  oj 
which  his  “Head  of  a  Boy”  and  “Gold  and  Old  Lace”  are  Jamiliar  examples,  y^o  picture  that  cayne  froryi 
his  studio  is  yyyore  thoroughly  rejtreseyytative  than  his  “Maideyihood”  which  teas  receyitly  sold  by  the  Johyi 
Levy  Galleries  to  a  New  York  collector.  Faulted  in  i88i,  it  passed  directly  from  the  paiyiter  to  a  Boston 
hoyyie,  froyyy  which  it  was  loaned  once  to  the  Boston  Museum  and  again  for  the  Fuller  .Memorial  Fxhibition. 


J  A  N  LI  A  R  "i'  1  ()  2  3 
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A  SHELF  of  NEW  ART  T300KS 


SCANDINAVIAN  ART,  6y 
Carl  Laurin,  Emil  Hannover 
and  Jens  Thiis,  ivith  intro- 
duetion  by  Christian  Brinton; 

Ame  r  ic  an  -  S  c  and  i  n  avia  n 
Foundation,  New  I  ork;  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  London. 

rHIS  volume  is  notable  tor 
being  the  first  complete  record 
presented  in  English  of  the 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  as  a  record  it  is  made  the  more 
enjoyable  and  understandable  for  the 
American  reader  unfamiliar  with  this 
general  subject  by  the  many  excellent 
photographs  introduced  in  the  letter- 
[sress.  The  survey  ot  Swedish  art  was 
written  by  Carl  G.  Laurin;  that  of 
Denmark,  by  Emil  Hannover,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Danish  Museum  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Art,  while  the  development  of  Norwegian  art 
was  traced  by  Jens  Thiis,  director  of  the  National  Gallery 
in  Christiania  and  consequently  an  authority. 

Unlike  most  native  writers  on  the  art  of  their  own 
countries,  none  of  these  three  Scandinavian  authorities 
makes  auv  undue  claims  for  the  artists  of  whom  he  writes. 
Indeed,  after  reading  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Zorn,  whose 
work  is  better  known  here  than  that  of  any 
ot  his  Scandinavian  colleagues  in  art,  the 
reader  will  feel  that  there  is  a  tendency  to. 
understatement,  for  in  the  sketch  no  im¬ 
pression  is  given  ot  Zorn’s  enormous  vogue 
in  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any  men¬ 
tion  ot  his  American  portraits,  several  of  which  won  him 
lame  here.  This  is  a  positive  merit  to  be  credited  to  the 
volume,  which  aims  to  be,  above  all,  a  complete  and  im¬ 
partial  record  of  Scandinavian  art. 

In  his  surve>  of  Swedish  art,  Mr.  Laurin  goes  back  to 
the  church  architecture  beginning  with  the  Twelfth  Cen¬ 
tury.  He  traces  its  progress,  through  painting  as  affected 
by  the  French  and  English  schools  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  and  by  the  Dusseldorf  inttuence,  and  through  the  new 
tendencies,  closing  his  portion  of  the  work  with  a  summary 
of  Swedish  architecture  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  century,  an  architecture  which 
harks  back  to  the  Italian  Renaissance  for 
the  most  part.  To  judge  by  the  many 
reproductions  of  paintings  and  sculptures, 

France,  England  and  Germany  have  been 
the  leading  influences  of  the  Swedish 
painters  and  sculptors,  few  of  whom  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  risen  to  a  marked  individual 
expression  of  artistic  impulses. 

Danish  art  is  recorded  only  as  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  and  here  again  we 
see  Roman,  French  and  German  influences 
to  a  marked  degree,  thralls  from  which  the 
art  of  the  Danes  did  not  escape  until  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years.  Joakim  Skov- 
gaard’s  religious  paintings  are  decidedly 


original  in  composition  and  very  im¬ 
pressive,  and  J.  F.  Willumsen  is  both 
a  realist  and  an  imaginative  painter 
of  great  distinction. 

Norwegian  art  also  is  described 
only  through  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  being  “the  most  recent  in 
Europe,”  as  Mr.  Thiis  notes.  Foreign 
influences  are  noticeable  in  the  work 
of  the  early  men  of  the  century,  but 
Adolf  Tidemand  began  to  represent 
his  own  people  in  his  own  way,  as 
did  Carl  Sundt-1  Jansen,  Hans 
Heyerdahl,  Erik  Werenskiold  and 
Edvard  Munch.  If  judgment  may  be 
passed  on  the  works  reproduced  in 
these  pages,  Norway  may  be  credited 
with  having  the  most  original  art  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 


ETRUSCAN  TOMB  PAINT¬ 
INGS,  by  Frederik  Poulsen, 
translated  by  Ingeborg  Andersen,  M.  A.;  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford. 


T 


good. 


eTi^vsca.x 
Tonrn  T.^ryrioxxiS 

Bv  F-  Poulsen 


HERE  are  forty-seven  illustrations  in  this  book 
and  they  help  greatly  in  giving  an  understanding 
of  a  vastly  interesting  subject.  If  there  were  a 
comprehensive  introduction,  the  work  would  be 
much  more  readable,  but  the  story  starts 
directly  with  detailed  descriptions  and  con¬ 
troversial  matters,  so  that  the  reader  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  his  way  through  a  great  deal 
of  this  to  form  his  own  conclusions,  and  for 
these  there  is  no  summing  up  of  facts. 

When  the  discovery  and  excavation  of  the  Etrus¬ 
can  tombs  began  to  make  headway  in  the  ’twenties  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  publications  in  te.xt  and  illus¬ 
tration  followed.  The  major-domo  of  the  Bishop  of 
Corneto,  Vittorio  Masi,  first  opened  five  or  six  tombs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corneto.  In  the  spring  of  1907  he  invited 
two  German  barons,  Stackelberg,  an  able  archaeologist, 
and  Kestner,  Hanoverian  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  inspect 
and,  if  they  desired,  to  survey,  copy  and  publish  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  tombs.  The  two  men  arrived,  accompanied  by 
Thurmer,  a  Bavarian  architect,  to  find  the 
tombs  themselves  despoiled  of  their  acces¬ 
sories,  but  the  walls  covered  by  wonderful 
pictures  dating  from  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Centuries  B.  C.  Stackelberg  made  five 
charming  water  colors  to  save  the  coloring 
for  posterity,  and  Thurmer  executed  eleven 
careful  drawings  from  three  tombs.  In  all, 
the  two  men  painted  and  drew  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  figures,  and  this  material  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Archaeological  Semi¬ 
nar  of  the  University  of  Strasbourg.  In  the 
very  first  summer  after  they  were  opened, 
large  parts  of  the  tombs  were  ruined  in  a  few 
weeks  by  dampness,especially  in  theTomba 
delle  Bighe.  There  was  also  much  vandal¬ 
ism.  I  laphazard  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
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produce  the  pictures  in  the  three  largest 
tombs.  No  other  reproductions  were 
available  until  1916  when  a  German 
archaeologist,  Weege,  brought  out  an 
admirable  publication  descriptive  of 
the  Tomba  delle  Bighe,  the  largest. 

The  author,  who  is  keeper  of  the 
classical  department  of  the  Ny  Carls- 
berg  Glyptotek,  Copenhagen,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Danish  Royal  Society, 
concludes  that  a  detailed  estimate  of 
the  artistic  significance  and  properties 
of  the  Etruscan  wall  paintings  is  not 
yet  possible  because  no  adequate  pic¬ 
tures  for  reproduction  exist,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Investigators  have  never 
really  given  themselves  time  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  spirit  and  content  of 
these  pictures  nor  to  ask  themselves  the 
question  which  arises,  one  may  say, 
with  every  picture — namely,  how  far  the  representation  is 
a  loan  from  Greek  art  and  civilization,  and  how  far  it  bears 
the  local  Etruscan  stamp.  But  one  thing  stands  out:  Sex 
and  cruelty  are,  to  use  a  chemical  expression,  the  “basic 
group”  of  the  Etruscan  mind.  A  motive  like  Ajax  falling 
on  his  own  sword  constantly  recurs  in  Etruscan  art,  as  well 
as  the  barbarous  maiming  of  slain  enemies,  which  is 
especially  common  on  Etruscan  gems. 

GODS,  GHOSTS  AND  GOBLINS, 
by  Bertha  Liim;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  and  London. 


which  theory  furnishes  an  interesting 
subject  for  a  drawing  of  animal  headed 
creatures  fleeing  before  the  Yaku- 
otoshi,  or  caster-out  of  devils,  whose 
only  weapon  is  a  box  of  scorched 
legumes  for  pelting  the  demons. 

Not  the  least  Interesting  part  of 
Miss  Lum’s  book  is  her  introduction, 
which  invokes  the  charm  of  old  Japan, 
a  charm  that  has  not  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  modern  commercialism, 
although  it  is  jeopardized.  Miss  Lum 
believes  the  disintegration  of  taste, 
upon  which  lovers  of  Japan  look  so 
sadly  today,  may  yet  be  checked  and 
Japan  can  lead  the  East  back  to  its 
own  by  returning  to  her  old  ideals.  It 
is  in  the  cause  of  the  Old  Japan,  then, 
that  Miss  Lum  writes.  She  brings  to 
the  Occident  something  of  the  beauty 
of  the  old  legends  and  myths  of  the  Orient.  The  close  of 
the  book  is  an  account  of  the  “No”  dance,  that  oldest  of 
all  rhythmical  expressions,  which  is  so  typically  Japanese, 
since,  in  it,  tradition,  religious  ritual  and  legend  play  so 
great  a  part  in  its  composition. 

THE  WINTER’S  TALE,  by  Shakespeare;  twelve 
colored  plates  painted  in  tempera  by 
Maxivell  Armheld;  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  London;  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  Neiv  York.  Price  $y.oo. 
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ERTHA  LUM  illustrates  her  new  book,  whose  full 
title  is  “Gods,  Ghosts  and  Goblins,  Weird  Legends 
of  the  Far  East,”  with  a  series  of  drawings  which 
will  add  much  to  her  reputation  as  an  exponent  of  the 
Japanesque  in  art.  These  drawings,  which  are  reproduced 
in  both  color  and  half-tone,  were  designed  especially  for 
the  book.  Inside  the  cover,  front  and  back,  are  designs  in 
color  based  on  the  famous  “No”  dance.  The  first  title 
page  is  illustrated  with  a  colorful  group,  “The  Seven  Gods 
of  Happiness,”  whose  powers  and  peculiarities  Miss  Lum 
recounts  early  in  the  book.  One  of  the  loveliest  of  her 
drawings  is  “Festival  Boats,”  which  illustrates  the 
description  of  the  different  “matsuri”  with  which 
each  city  celebrates  once  a  year.  All  in  soft  grays  is 
the  drawing  of  the  statue  of  the  god  Jizo,  supposed  to 
have  been  carved  in  a  single  night  by  a  Buddhist 
priest,  Kobo  Daichi.  Jizo  is  the  god  who  protects  the 
souls  of  little  children.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Miss  Lum’s 
descriptions  is  that  of  the  cave 
which  is  sacred  to  Jizo,  far  out 
on  the  west  coast  and  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  only  from  the  sea,  and 
then  only  when  the  wind  is  so 
still  as  not  to  “move  three  hairs.” 

Of  goblins,  there  are  various 
kinds,  from  those  which  frighten 
children  to  the  giant  Naniazu, 
the  eel  which  lives  under  the 
earth  and  which  makes  the 
earthquakes  when  it  turns.  All 
goblins  abhor  burned  peas  and 
may  be  driven  away  by  them, 


DISTINGVISHED 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


CHILDE 
HAS  SAM 


OLD  friends,  with  not  only  new  faces  but  also  new 
symbolic  costumes  and  scenery,  provide  interest¬ 
ing  entertainment  in  this  new  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Tlie  Winter’s  Tale,”  ornamented  with  twelve 
color  plates  by  Maxwell  Armfield.  Mr.  Armfield,  whose 
illustrations  in  Century,  Asia  and  Pall  Mali  are  well 
known,  has  depicted  in  the  tempera  paintings  in  this 
volume  a  series  of  pictures  such  as  take  place  on  the  stage 
in  an  actual  production.  They  express  the  action  of  the 
characters  in  the  medium  of  the  stage  rather  than  a  literate 
interpretation  of  t lie  text.  The  central  figures  are  decidedly 
of  the  modern  British  style  com¬ 
bined  with  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  the  portals  and  drops  denote 
Persian  influence,  a  combination 
producing  picturesque  combina¬ 
tions  of  form  anrl  color. 

A  color  symbolism  is  created 
for  each  individual  character  and 
is  carried  out  in  the  various 
costume  clianges.  For  example, 
a  red  clement  confined  to  I  ler- 
inione,  the  unhappy  cpieen,  is 
found  in  a  minor  degree  in  the 
costumes  of  those  who  betriend 
her  and  belong  to  her  aura.  Thus 
her  son,  Mamillius;  Paulina, 
Aiitigonus  and  Dion,  who  were 
instruments  in  the  protection  of  her  character,  and  later 
her  daugliter,  Perdita,  the  unwitting  cause  of  King 
Leontes’  unjust  suspicions  of  liis  Queen,  all  show  a  trace 
of  her  dominant  color.  It  is  like  the  use  of  a  phrase  in 
programme  music.  It  is  not  a  student’s  edition  and 
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contains  no  notes  or  appendices  for  the  novice  reader. 
Those  people  who  have  not  already  conceived  their  own 
mental  pictures  of  the  characters  of  this  drama  will  find 
those  of  Mr.  Armfield  pleasant  to  adopt.  Good  printing 
and  large  type  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  perusal  of  the 
volume. 


RAPHAEL,  by  Felix  Lavery;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  \  ork.  Price  $4.00. 


/N  IPI4,  Felix  Lavery  purchased  at  the 
auction  sale  of  the  Shipley  collection 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England,  a 
painting  bv  Raphael  called  “Nativity,” 
the  canv'as  being  announced  as  a  copy. 

The  possession  of  this  work  led  liim  into 
studying  the  career  of  the  great  Italian 
painter  and  to  searching  through  records 
of  him  to  learn  the  history  ot  Ids  picture. 

These  researches  form  the  cidef  part  of 
the  text  of  the  present  work. 

The  first  fifty-eight  pages  of  tlie  book 
are  devoted  to  a  sketch  ol  Raphael’s  life, 
abridged  from  Vasari,  and  a  list  of  his 
pictures  chronologically  arranged,  these 
nundsering  thirty-nine  on  the  basis  of 
Vasari’s  judgment.  The  remaining  seven¬ 
ty-two  pages,  exclusive  ol  an  extensive 
bibliography,  are  devoted  to  telling  the 
story  of  the  “Nativity,”  a  work  that  for 
many  years  in  France  bore  the  name  of  the 
“Holy  Family”  and  the  “.Madonna  du  Corset  Rouge.” 
This  is  extremely  slight  material  on  which  to  base  a  book 
on  Raphael,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  text  resolves 
itself  into  a  case  of  special  pleading  for  the  painting 
owned  by  the  author  and  for  its  authenticity. 

As  Mr.  Lavery  says,  the  painting  has  had  a  romantic 
history,  but  it  is  hardly  convincing  testimony,  if  anyone 
doubts  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  to  read  that  “Even 
if  Raphael  and  his  biographer,  Vasari,  had  not  themselves 
put  on  record  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  master,  the  tact 
that  the  “Nativity”  had  been  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Counts  of  Canossa,  d’Este, 

Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  Marquis  of 
Pimodan,  would  have  proclaimed  its 
origin.”  It  is  of  much  more  interest  to  the 
average  American  art  lover  to  learn  that 
the  painting  was  once  owned  by  John 
Trumbull,  who  made  a  copy  of  it  which 
hangs  in  Yale  University’s  art  collection  as 
a  “copy  of  the  Madonna  du  Corset  Rouge,”  and  that  it 
was  purcha,sed  by  Benjamin  West  at  the  sale  of  Trumbull’s 
collection  at  Christie’s  in  London  in  1797  for  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds. 

Mr.  Lavery’s  title  for  the  work  seems  m  no  wise  as 
well  suited  for  the  figures  and  the  composition  as  does  the 
“Holy  Family”  or  the  “Madonna  du  Corset  Rouge.”  The 
Christ  Child  is  figured  as  a  boy  at  least  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  usual  attributes  ot 
the  Nativity  in  the  .scene  which  includes  the  Virgin  Mother 
seated,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Anne,  the  child  St.  John  and  two 
angels,  one  of  whom  is  holding  a  nosegay  of  flowers  above 
the  head  of  the  Child.  Mr.  Lavery  traces  the  successive 
ownerships  of  the  painting,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
each  owner  and  his  portrait.  The  book  is  illustrated  ahso 
with  reproductions  of  seventeen  of  Raphael’s  paintings. 
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CHILDE  HASSAM  and  ROBERT  HENRI, 
edited  by  Nathaniel  Pousette-Dart;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  ^'ork.  Price  $1.00  each. 

complete  volumes,  one  on  the  art  of 
assam  and  the  other  on  that  of  Robert 
the  first  of  a  series  that  eventually  will 
include  all  the  outstanding  American  artists.  Each  volume 
contains  an  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  the  artist’s 
work,  a  list  of  the  prizes  and  awards  that  he  has  received, 
the  galleries  in  which  he  is  represented,  and — of  greatest 
value  of  all — sixty-four  reproductions  of 
his  more  important  paintings. 

Ernest  Haskell  has  written  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  volume  on  Hassam,  and. 
Coming  from  a  brother  etcher,  his  sincere 
appreciation  ot  Hassam’s  work  in  etching 
and  lithography  seems  to  be  gratifyingly 
just.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  artist’s  Puritan 
ancestry  as  the  source  of  the  thoroughness 
and  vigor  which  give  a  “crisp,  fresh, 
living  quality”  to  his  paintings.  Among 
the  reproductions,  the  fir.st  are  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Fifth  Avenue  in  war  time,  when 
the  flags  of  the  Allies  made  that  thorough¬ 
fare  a  pageant  of  color.  Then  there  are 
interiors,  such  as  “Contre-Jour,”  owned 
by  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  showing  a 
woman  in  front  of  a  window,  a  subject 
which  the  artist  has  ]>aintcd  again  and 
again  in  every  variety  of  setting.  Among 
his  other  works  are  landscapes  that  frame 
the  figures  of  undraped  nymphs,  marines  from  the  Isles 
o  f  Shoals,  and  views  of  Provincetown,  Gloucester  and 
Lyme — all  subjects  of  familiarity  to  Hassam. 

Air.  Pousette-Dart,  in  his  introduction  to  the  volume 
on  Henri,  com|tares  him  with  Manet  in  French  art  because 
ot  his  fight  for  the  artist’s  right  to  individuality.  Henri, 
he  says,  is  always  an  experimenter,  attacking  each  new 
problem  in  a  diflercnt  spirit,  thereby  developing  variety  of 
technique.  From  all  the  early  influences  to  which  he  was 
subject,  from  Courbet  and  Velasquez  to  Manet  and  Whis¬ 
tler,  he  has  evolved  his  own  personal  style, 
which  is  characterized  by  its  directness,  its 
freedom  from  fumbling.  The  illustrations 
consist  mainly  of  children’s  portraits,  which 
1  Icnri  has  painted  in  large  number.s — ehildren 
of  all  nations  and  of  all  temperaments,  from 
aristocratic  “Edward’  to  good  natured 
“Dutch  Joe”  and  “Patience  Serious.”  Then 
there  are  “Spanish  Gypsy,”  from  the 
Mctroijolltan  Museum,  and  “Betalo  Rubino — Dramatic 
Dancer,”  from  the  St.  Louis  Aliiseum.  Of  the  Irish 
pictures  there  are  the  inimitable  “Himself”  and  “Her¬ 
self”  and  the  rigidly  erect  “Guide  to  Croaghan.”  Street 
scenes  and  landscapes  complete  the  collection  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  among  which  one  of  the  finest  is  “La  Neige,”  now 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. 

HERALDRY  AND  FLORAL  FORMS  USED 
IN  DECORATION,  by  Herbert  Cole;  J.  M. 
Dent  and  Sons,  Limited,  London  and  Toronto;  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price  $4.00. 

^AY  by  day,  in  every  way  we  are  getting  worser  and 
misquotes  F.  P.  A.  Literature — much  of 
present  day  form — has  become  a  means 
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for  the  concealment  of  thought;  we  have  an  increasing 
number  of  “Daily  Pictorials”  thrust  upon  us  that  we  may 
be  spared  any  mental  effort  whatsoever;  “Modern  Art,” 
that  promised  so  much  freedom  of  individual  expression,  is 
rapidly  developing  schools  and  standards  as  set  in  their  ten¬ 
ets  as  any  of  the  academic  variety;  in  the  field  of  commercial 
art  alone  has  there  been  a  tendency  to  equip  the  neophyte 
with  the  tools  of  his  trade  and  send  him  forth  to  succeed 
or  fail  according  to  his  own  merits.  Such  a  condition  could 
not,  from  the  nature  of  the  age  of  censors  in  which  we 
live,  persist.  A  host  of  writers,  Mr.  Cole 
among  them,  has  perceived  the  error  that 
must  of  necessity  be  in  the  way  of  the 
man  who  strives  to  create  in  the  realm  of 
design  and  has  hastened  to  correct  the 
error  with  what  speed  it  may.  Fortunately 
for  the  designer,  these  writers  are  always 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  thing  which 
they  seek  to  rectify,  namely  a  freedom 
from  accepted  standards  and  a  consequent 
vitality  of  expression,  was  the  reason  for 
the  excellence  of  the  things  which  they 
would  have  us  accept  as  standards  today. 

The  thoughtful  designer  is  permitted  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions. 

“Heraldry  and  Floral  Forms  as  Used 
in  Decoration”  is  an  excellent  case  in 
point.  The  illustrations,  beautiful  line  drawings  by  the 
author,  show,  as  nothing  else  could  show,  how  well  the 
heraldic  type  of  decoration  is  adapted  to  typographical 
design.  Alany  of  them  will  be  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
book  plates,  colophons  and  other  forms  of  decoration  used 
in  the  printing  craft.  The  descriptive  text  which  accom¬ 
panies  them  is  well,  if  not  brilliantly,  written,  but  the 
book  would  have  lost  none  of  its  practical  value  if  much  of 
the  technical  discussion  had  been  omitted — there  seems 
to  be  too  little  of  it  for  an  authoritative  work  and  too  much 
of  it  for  one  seeking  to  gain  merely  general  information. 
Too  much  emphasis,  however,  cannot  be  given  to  the 
excellence  ot  Mr.  Cole’s  heraldic  drawings,  which  cover 
almost  every  field  in  which  this  type  of  ornament  has  been 
employed.  They  are  well  worth  careful  study. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book,  devoted  to  “Floral  Forms 
as  Used  in  Design,”  is  made  more  interesting  by  the 
quality  of  draughtsmanship  which  the  author  has  used  in 
rendering  the  familiar  subjects.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  book  is  beautifully  printed. 

FURNITURE  MASTERPIECES  OE  DUNCAN 
PHYEE,  by  Charles  Over  Cornelius;  published 
Jor  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

HE  history  of  New  York  during  tlie  quarter  century 
between  the  death  of  Washington  and  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  reveals  an  uniciue  period  in  the 
life  of  the  city.  It  marked  the  end  of  Knickerbocker  New 
York,  with  its  splendid  social,  literary  and  artistic  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  the  beginning  of  the  tremendous  commercial 
growth  which  still  continues.  It  was  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion.  The  families  to  which  the  new  era  brought  increased 
wealth  were,  largely,  those  bred  in  the  spirit  of  the  earlier 
day.  Good  taste  had  its  last  lling  before  the  mushroom 
growth  of  the  city  in  massed  array  of  brown  stone  fronts 
and  cupolas  did  it  to  death.  Morse  and  Fulton,  painters 
and  scientists,  both  typify  the  time,  but  Vanderlyn  and 


Trumbull,  Irving  and  1  lalleck,  with  other  painters  and 
writers,  formed  an  artistic  group  that  had  great  influence 
on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  city. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  Duncan  Phyfe  created 
his  masterpieces  of  cabinet  making.  Mr.  Cornelius  has 
ably  analyzed  the  influence  that  the  cabinet  maker’s  con¬ 
temporaries,  as  well  as  the  great  English  and  French  de¬ 
signers,  exerted  on  his  work.  “Furniture  Masterpieces  of 
Duncan  Phyfe”  is  more  than  a  critic]ue  of  style:  the  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  to  the  New  York  of  his  day  form  a  thoughtful 
and  lucid  study  of  that  remarkable  period. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with 
the  productions  of  the  master  craftsman,  is 
done  with  the  completeness  and  exactitude 
to  be  expected  from  one  of  the  author’s 
position  as  Assistant  Curator  of  Decora¬ 
tive  Arts  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  Illustrated  with  nearly  sixty  excel¬ 
lent  halftones,  portraying  every  character¬ 
istic  of  Phyfe’s  authenticated  pieces,  and 
with  several  careful  line  drawings  of 
details,  the  volume  is  an  authoritative 
record  of  all  that  at  present  is  known  of 
the  work  of  America’s  foremost  furniture 
designer.  It  is  a  book  that  no  collector 
or  connoisseur  of  fine  furniture  can 
aiford  to  lack. 

THE  PRACTICAE  BOOK  OE  EURNISHING 
THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AND  APARTMENT, 
by  Edward  Stratton  Holloivay;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  and  London. 

HE  field  of  interior  decoration  has  been  covered 
from  many  angles;  our  bookstores  are  replete  with 
volumes  dealing  with  esthetic  principles,  treatises 
on  special  subjects,  erudite  monographs  on  the  various 
periods  and  styles.  It  would  seem  that  almost  everything 
had  already  been  said,  and  that,  except  for  more  specializa¬ 
tion,  the  literary  effort  to  improve  the  artistic  qualities  of 
the  interiors  of  our  homes  had  reached  its  limit.  In  a  sense 
this  is  true.  There  is  almost  no  esthetic  phase  of  this 
branch  of  art  that  has  not  been  written  about  copiously. 

To  the  purely  abstract  consideration  of  the  esthetics 
of  interior  decoradon,  therefore,  Mr.  Holloway’s  book 
will  add  little.  There  is  an  interesting  section  devoted  to 
color  and  form,  of  which  the  most  valuable  contribution 
is  a  consideration  of  scale. 

As  a  really  useful  aid  to  anyone  who  is  actually  fur¬ 
nishing  a  home,  Mr.  Holloway.’s  book  should  be  of  great 
value.  Too  often  writers  on  interior  decoration  have 
mentioned  rare  pieces  of  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  English 
oak  or  Italian  walnut,  leaving  the  impression  that  one 
must  possess  the  originals,  slavishly  copy,  or  be  lost;  or 
they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  painted  every- 
tiiing  blue  with  a  touch  of  orange  and  viridian.  Mr. 
Holloway  suggests  the  use  of  furniture  at  hand,  to  be 
found  in  our  stores,  giving  the  names  of  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  with  none  of  that  holy  hush  that  has  character¬ 
ized  other  bo(  ks.  1  lis  is  a  broad  point  of  view.  Admitting 
that  there  arc  few  things  more  beautiful  than  fine  period 
furniture,  he  realizes  that  most  of  us  must  live  with  some¬ 
thing  else  and  writes  with  that  idea.  It  is  to  aid  the 
home  maker  in  assembling  a  well  chosen  selection  from 
available  material,  whatever  limitations  economic  con¬ 
siderations  may  impose,  that  the  book  has  been  written. 
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Glaude  Monet,  whom  many  will  regard  as  the 
greatest  figure  of  the  Impressionist  school,  has 
outlived  all  his  colleagues,  and  now,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  looking  back  happily  on  a  life  of  hard  work  and 
achievement,  is  spending  his  final  years  at  his  home  in 
Normandy,  at  Giverny.  In  the  summer  he  passes  most  of 
his  time  in  the  garden  which  he  himself  designed,  with  its 
beloved  lily  pond.  Because  of  failing  eyesight,  he  has 
definitely  laid  aside  his  palette.  For  several  years,  in  fact, 
he  avoided  his  old  method  of  painting,  and  worked  on 
e.xtremely  large  canvases,  applying  with  broad  and  colorful 
strokes  his  impressions  of  his  lily  pond.  Nineteen  panels  of 
these,  representing  the  final  great  flower  of  his  art,  the 
painter  has  given  to  the  French  nation.  They  present  a 
decorative  ensemble  that  has  probably  never  been  equalled. 
For  many  years  Monet  has  led  a  secluded  life,  but  latterly, 
because  of  the  heart-ache  brought  on  by  the  war  and  by 
losses  in  his  family,  he  has  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  turn¬ 
ing  all  callers  away.  Last  summer,  however,  he  broke  his 
rule  and  received  the  French  critic,  Mme.  Muriel  Ciol- 
kowska.  Her  article  on  Monet,  preceded  by  a  color  repro¬ 
duction  of  “Les  Peupliers,”  will  lead  the  February  number 
ot  International  Studio.  The  illustrations  will  cover 
the  whole  range  of  Monet’s  themes. 

That  Gilbert  Stuart’s  famous  “Athenaeum  type” 
portrait  of  Washington,  so  well  known  to  and  so  well 
beloved  of  the  American  people,  is  so  misleading  that  it  is 
“unjust  to  his  memory  to  use  it  as  a  standard  of  W'ashing- 
ton’s  appearance  and  for  the  United  States  government 
to  reproduce  it  as  such  on  coins,  stamps,  documents,  or  in 
any  other  way”  is  the  contention  of  the  well  known  art 
authority,  Gustavus  A.  Eisen,  in  an  article  on  the  three 
types  of  Washington  portraits  by  Stuart  in  the  February 
number.  The  so  called  “Lansdowne  type”  is  also  classed  as 
unworthy  because  of  its  theatrical  pose,  which  is  described 
as  royal,  assumed  and  lacking  in  dignity.  It  is  the 
“Vaughan  type”  portrait  that  represents  the  real  Wash¬ 
ington,  contends  this  writer.  His  article  is  full  of  absorbing 
detail  and  is  handled  in  the  frankest  way.  The  author 
dwells  especially  on  the  manner  in  which  Stuart  ruined 
his  art  in  his  effort  to  produce  portraits  that  would  please 
the  American  people,  works  that  possessed  a  superhuman 
placidity  and  a  face  “sphinx  like  and  inscrutable.” 

“He  has  a  smile  that  goes  straight  to  your  heart  and 
delights  all  who  are  near.  He  has  necer  a  hard  word  for 
any,  and  is  always  ready  for  a  game.  Humble  in  his  art, 
he  brings  to  it  a  human  quality,  which  bids  fair  to  win 
for  it  a  multitude  of  friends  and  take  to  them  some  beauti¬ 
ful  solution  of  their  own  problems,  which  may  be  far  less 
severe  than  his  problems.”  Readers  of  International 
Studio  will  know  who  penned  this.  Verily  it  sounds  like 
F.  Newlin  Price,  who  wrote  about  “Weir,  the  Great 
Observer”  in  the  April  number,  “Davies,  the  Absolute” 
in  June,  “Emil  Carlsen — Painter,  Teacher”  in  July, 
“Redfield,  Painter  of  Days”  in  August”  and  “Karl 
Anderson,  American”  in  November.  When  Price  writes 
of  an  artist,  he  paints  a  picture,  and  a  colorful  picture  at 
that.  In  the  February  number  he  is  at  his  very  best  in  a 
consideration  of  “Folinsbee,  of  Golden  Song.”  “To  me,” 
says  Price,  “Folinsbee  is  a  little  part  of  our  Declaration 
of  Art  Independence.  There  are  many  great  painters  in 


this  land,  and  America  will  have  in  this  epoch  great 
masters.  They  shall  be  humble,  enthusiastic,  tireless 
workers;  they  shall  know  no  masters,  and  above  all  they 
shall  give  the  glorious  illusion  of  music  in  lines  that  float 
unconsciously  into  poetry  and  color  that  melts  into  melody, 
above  the  tangible  oratory  of  words,  somewhere  in  the 
realm  of  that  ‘light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.’”  That 
is  Price,  and  that  is  Folinsbee. 

Robert  Fulton  Logan’s  etchings  of  the  architecture 
of  France  form  an  important  artistic  record  of  the  unusual 
beauties  of  French  villages  as  well  as  of  the  better  known 
buildings,  and  show  a  keen  appreciation  for  the  historic  and 
associational  interest  of  their  subjects.  Superb  draughts¬ 
manship  combined  with  a  rare  feeling  for  design  has  won 
splendid  recognition  for  Mr.  Logan  in  France,  where  he 
has  exhibited  widely  and  now  makes  his  home.  It  is 
several  years  since  his  work,  except  for  occasional  proofs, 
has  been  seen  in  this  country,  and  the  collection  with  which 
he  has  recently  returned,  a  splendid  group  of  his  character¬ 
istic  architectural  renderings,  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  American  print  collectors.  In  February  International 
Studio  will  publish  an  article  by  Carita  Spencer  on  the 
old  monastic  town  of  Vezelay  with  its  Eleventh  Century 
Romanesque  basilica,  illustrated  with  two  reproductions 
of  etchings  done  by  .Mr.  Logan  in  Vezelay,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  of  five  of  his  studies  of  the  Burgundian  architecture 
of  Dijon,  all  specially  printed  on  tinted  backgrounds. 

Wherever  there  is  art  there  is  a  collector,  and  because 
art  has  so  many  different  ramifications,  the  collector  is 
found  in  many  different  guises  and  with  many  enthusiasms 
that  seem  strange  to  the  ordinary  person.  It  would  be 
curious  to  peruse  a  list  that  contained  all  the  various 
branches  of  collecting.  Passing  from  the  prelude,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  collector  of  watch  cocks?  Maybe  you  don’t 
know  what  a  watch  cock  is — you  wouM  be  perfectly 
excusable  if  you  said  so.  There  isn’t  space  here  to  tell  any 
more  than  that  it  is  a  plate  inside  of  a  watch,  on  which 
the  fine  old  watch-makers  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight¬ 
eenth  Centuries  lavished  all  their  art  as  cutters  and  engrav¬ 
ers  of  steel.  Many  of  them  are  indescribably  beautiful. 
Charles  R.  Fisher  has  an  assemblage  of  more  than  a 
thousand  pieces  and  in  the  February  number  he  writes 
of  them  with  all  the  passion  of  a  true  collector.  Scores  of 
illustrations  will  bear  out  pictorially  what  he  says  in  the  text. 

Things  won’t  always  come  out  even,  and  when  it 
came  to  making  up  this  number  of  International 
Studio  the  article  by  Mrs.  Gordon-Stables  on  the  intarsias 
of  the  English  craftsman,  A.  J.  Rowley,  simply  would  not 
“fit.”  Therefore,  it  was  held  over  until  February 

“The  Hostess”  by  Ivan  G.  Olinsky,  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  color  on  this  month’s  cover,  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  artist’s  January  exhibition  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries. 
Many  persons  undoubtedly  will  be  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  the  attitude  of  the  “hostess”  toward  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  prett>'  much  that  of  the  art  world  in  general. 
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Studios  of  Famous  Illustrators 

W.  T.  Benda 


"He  shall  pay  a  fine  of  10  Ur  res  parish 


That  was  the  penalty  imposed 
by  Article  IV,  in  the  charter  of 
the  Master  Painters  of  Ghent,  on 
those  who  did  not  use  “good  fresh 
color  upon  stone,  canvas,  panel  with 
shutters  or  other  materials.” 

Though  the  modern  artist  who 
violates  that  rule  need  not  pay  ‘To 
livres  parisis”  he  is  heavily  penali2,ed. 


nevertheless.  His  work  will  all  too 
soon  succumb  to  the  ravages  of  time. 

Devoe  Colors,  because  they  are  pure, 
and  because  they  are  made  with  the 
paint  manufacturing  skill  and  experi' 
ence  that  extends  back  i68  years, 
assure  the  artist  that  the  beauty  he 
creates  will  be  well  preserved. 


DEVOE 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Manufactured  by 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co,,  Inc, 


N ew  York 


Chicago 
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I 

John  Levy 

Galleries 

PAINTINGS 

c^NCIENT  AND  c^TfODERN 

NEW  YORK 

559  FIFTH  AVENUE 

PARIS 

28  PLACE  VENDOME 

Durand-Ruel 

NEW  YORK  :  12  EAST  57th  ST. 

PARIS  :  16  RUE  LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 
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EXHIBITION  of  SCULPTURE 

By  GERTRUDE  V  WHITNEY 

Current  during  January 


WILDENSTEIN  6?  CO. 


647  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


MONTAGUE  FLAGG 

INCORPORATED 

Importers  of 


selected  specimens  of 

ENGLISH 
ami  FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth 
Centuries 

I 


42  East  Fitty^Seventh  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


//  very  Jine  walnut  marquetry  Charles  II  calnnct  o7i 
five  twisted  legs.  Inside  of  vahinct  is  jilted  with 
16  drawers  and  central  com}}artmetil  with  door. 
The  entire  piece  is  in  its  original  condition. 
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Charles  of  London 


INTERIORS 

Old  English  Furniture 

TAPESTRIES 


TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET  :  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  :  27-29  BROOK  STREET,  W. 


R.  C.  &  N.  M.  VOSE 

Ehrich  Galleries 

ESTABLISHED  IN  .841 

707  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Fifty-fifth  Street 

NEW  YORK 

High  Class 

PAINTINGS 

EXHIBITION  OF 

MODERN 

Early  English 

American 

ARTISTS 

Barbizon 

Modern  Dutch 

Mrs.  Ehrich’s  Gallery 

♦ 

707  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

BOSTON 

398  BOYLSTON  STREET 

CANTAGALLI 

ANTIQUES  DECORATIVE  METALS 

POTTERY  VENETIAN  GLASS 

TEXTILES  ITALIAN  LINENS 
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HAMPDEN 
GLAZED  PAPER  6? 
CARD  CO. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


Distributors  of  This  Book 
in  Great  Britain 

The  Linclennieyr& Johnson  PaperCo.,LtcI. 
II  B  Upper  Thames  St. 

London,  E.  C.  4,  England 


esiprU/^ 


OW  to  get  striking  and  artistic  covers  for  your  printed  matter 
is  easier  shown  than  told.  From  a  collection  of  3,500  original 
designs,  75  of  the  most  attractive  and  practical  have  been 
chosen  for  reproduction  and  permanent  preservation  in  book 
form.  These  designs  have  never  been  used  commercially,  and 
are  presented  for  their  suggestive  and  inspirational  value. 

Each  of  the  75  original  designs  is  printed  on  a  separate  page 
of  Sunburst,  in  full  colors,  size  11x14.  Explanation  of 
inks  used  and  method  of  securing  the  wonderful  effects  is  clearly  stated.  Addi¬ 
tional  pages  are  devoted  to  instructive  articles  on  designing,  engraving  and 
printing. 

Constructive  Cover  Designing  is  at  once  an  art  exhibit,  a  graphic  arts  reference 
book,  a  designers’  and  printers’  working  manual,  and  the  advertising  and 
salesmen’s  order-getter.  Everyone  interested  in  commercial  art,  printing, 
and  advertising  will  find  this  de  luxe  publication  a  valuable  addition  to  his 
office  or  home  library. 

Hundreds  of  orders  have  already  been  sent  in  tor  Constructive  Cover  Designing, 
although  several  months  must  elapse  before  this  truly  monumental  under¬ 
taking  is  ready  for  distribution.  The  edition  will  be  limited,  and  orders  will 
be  filled  in  the  order  received.  Do  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  securing  a 
copy  of  Constructive  Cover  Designing  at  the  moderate  pre-publication  price. 
There  is  nothing  to  pay  until  the  books  are  ready  for  shipment. 

If  you  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  wonderful  Sunburst  Cover  Exhibit  of 
Prize  Designs,  you  will  know  exactly  what  to  expect,  for  the  75  reproductions 
are  taken  from  that  famous  display. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  a  coupon  rec[uesting  full  information  about  Con¬ 
structive  Cover  Designing.  Eill  in  and  mail  at  once.  There  are  many  interest¬ 
ing  facts  connected  with  this  graphic  arts  wonder  book  which  we  wish  to 
explain  to  you. 


- FILL.  IN,  CLIP  AND  MAIL 


HAMPDEN  GLAZED  PAPER  &  CARD  CO. 
Holvoke,  Mass. 

I  am  interested  in  “Constructive  Cover  Designing"  and 
would  like  full  particulars  of  your  Pre-Publication  offer. 


Name 

Address 
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JOSEPH  DRUMMER 

43  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


GOTHIC  ^  ROMAN 
GREEK 

EGYPTIAN  ART 


Frederick  Keppel  8C  Co. 

<$> 

ETCHINGS 

.  h 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M  E  R  Y  O  N 
HADEN,  ZORN 
AND  OTHER 
MASTERS  ON 
EXHIBITION  IN 
OUR  GALLERIES 

I  ^  East  Thirty-Ninth  Street,  New  York 


A  SURVEY  OF  SWEDISH  ART 
by  Carl  C.  Laurin 


DANISH  ART  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
by  Emil  Hannover 

AIODERN  NORWEGIAN  ART 
by  Jens  Tints 

Introduction  by  Christian  Brinton 

660  pages,  375  illustrations,  with  a  frontispiece  in 
color  and  a  jacket  designed  by  Trygve  Hammer.  Cloth 
S8.00  postpaid 

Published  by 


THE  AMERICAN'SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 

25  West  45th  Street  ::  ::  ::  NewYork,N.Y. 


SCANDINAVIAN  ART 


On  a 

^ality  Basis 

The  lowest  priced  colours 
you  can  buy 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S 

Oil  and  Water  Colours 

Nearly  100  years  of  pre-eminence 
has  set  a  standard  for  the  whole 
world — ask  the  artist  of  note 


TTrade 


ARS  I’ROBAT  ARTIFICEM 


At  all  high  class  artist’s  material  stores 
Catalogue  I.-N.  i  sent  on  request 


EvBriythinq  Far  the  Artist 


31  East  17  -  St.  New  York 
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BEHRENDT  OIL 
COLORS 

Without  W^ax 

TT /"AX  is  added  to  nearly  all  artist  colors  to  give  them  a  rich  pasty  appearance  and  prevent 
^  ^  the  oil  binder  from  separating  from  the  pigment.  Wax  encourages  various  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses,  impairs  the  brilliancy  and  is  harmful. 

BEHRENDT  COLORS  WITHOUT  WAX  are  ground  exceedingly  fine  and  reground  with  the 
binder.  They  are  more  brilliant,  need  less  oil  binder  and  have  greater  permanency. 
BEHRENDT  COLORS  WITHOUT  WAX  were  used  and  endorsed  by  Henri  Matisse,  Van  Gogh, 
Vlax  Liebermann,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Hans  Thoma,  Egger-Lienz  and  others. 

Let  us  send  you  a  color  chart  and  our  price  list. 

OBERFOHREN  5?  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  U.S.A. 

17  West  42d  Street  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  Duncan,  Vail  Company,  Los  Angeles 


Alta  Art  Studies 


a  new  book  oi 
exquisite  art  photographs 


Art  Nude  Studies 


in  book  form,  handsomely 
and  conveniently  bound. 
This  is  not  a  random 
collection  but  a  very 
choice  selection  of  Action, 
Statuesque  and  Still 
poses,  from  life,  some  in 
studio  and  others  in  nat¬ 
ural  outdoor  atmospheres. 

This  Edition  will  be 
supplied  in  a  choice  of 
two  bindings: 

Lodestone  Art 

Paper . $1.00 

Leather,  Quality 

Deluxe .  3.00 


ALTA  STUDIOS,  Inc 


Dept  io 

111  Golden  Gate  Ave, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KOUCHAKJI 

FRERES 


PERSIAN 

MINIATURES 

RAKKA 

FAIENCES 

GREEK 

and 

ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES 


707  FIFTH  AVENUE:  NEW  YORK 
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^hc  hugest  selliiu] 
Qualitu  pencil  in. 
the  world' 


At  Stationers  and 
Stores  through  out 
ibe  World 


“The  world’s  finest  drawing  pen¬ 
cil’’  is  what  artists  call  VENUS; 
because  VENUS  has  given  to 
artists  a  service  incomparably 
more  perfect  and  complete  than 
that  of  any  other  pencil. 

For  sketch,  plan  or  blueprint 
VEN  US  is  the  pencil  of  precision. 

17  black  degrees,  3  copying 

For  bold,  heavy  lines  .  .  6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  writing,  sketching .  .  2B-B-HB-F-H 

For  clean,  fine  lines  .  .  2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 

For  delicate,  thin  lines.  .  .  tH-8H-qH 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz . Si  .00 

Rubber  Ends,  per  doz . 1.20 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

214  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  LONDON.  ENG. 


These  sketching  blocs  are  the 
most  convenient  lorm  in  which 
to  use  drawing  papers.  They  are 
made  alter  an  improved  idea  so  that 
one  sheet  at  a  time  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  disturbing  its  fellows.  The  bloc 
retains  its  board-like  form  perfectly 
until  the  last  sheet  is  removed.  The 
paper  keeps  unsoiled  and  unbroken 
to  the  end. 

Canson  &  Montgolfier  sketching  blocs 
embrace  a  large  variety  of  White  and 
Colored  Papers  for  water  colors,  char¬ 
coal,  crayon,  tempera,  etc.  They  range 
in  size  from  5  x  6)4  inches  to  i  3  x  20 
inches  and  contain  25  sheets  of  French 
1  land-Made  Paper.  A  price  list  and 
catalog  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 


Canson  Montgolfier 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 

made  with 

THE  PUREST 
COLORING  SUBSTANCES 

THE  BEST 

CONVEYING  MEDIUMS 

and  A  CENTURY  of 
EXPERIENCE 

MUST  BE  GOOD 

This  applies  to  the  colors  made  by 

H.  SCHMINCKE  6?  CO. 

DUSSELDORF,  GERxMANY 

SOLE  IMPORTER 

M.  GRUMBACHER 

164  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Carried  by  all  experienced  dealers 
Write  for  valuable  booklet  on  Mussini  Colors 


Correct  Lighting  of 
Valuable  Paintings 

Correct  illumination  is  as  necessary  to  the  valuable 
painting  in  the  house  as  to  those  in  the  great  galleries. 
Frink  Reflectors  are  scientifically  designed  to  fulfil 
this  purpose.  Each  picture  is  treated  according  to  its 
characteristic  requirements.  Frink  Lighting  is  used 
in  most  of  the  prominent  galleries,  public  and  private. 

1.  P.  FRINK,  Inc. 


24th  Street  and  loth  Avenue 

Send  for  Booklet  422 


New  York 

Branches  in  principal  cities 
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NEW  ETCHING  by 

ZELLA  DE  MILHAU 


“The  Quiet  Hour”  (Sin.  x  6%'  in.) 


Edition  Limited 
to  Fifty  Proofs 

M.  Knoedler  Co. 

556  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


□  WIENERD 

MODERN  INTERIORS 

1 

WERKrr/tTTE 

‘"^AMERICA'''' 

JOSEPH  URBAN 

ANNOUNCES  A  NEW  COLLECTION 

OF  ART  WORK  FROM  VIENNA 
LEATHER  a  BRASS  □  SILVER  a  LACE 

551  FIFTH  AVE 

SILK  □  GLASS  B  LAMPS  Q  ENAMEL 

□NEWYORKD 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

J.  BLOCKX  OIL  AND  WATER  COLORS 

Tbe  finest  in  the  world 

and  ARTISTS’  CANVAS,  linen,  17  inches  to  14  feet  wide.  Write  for  Lists 
SCHNEIDER  6?  COMPANY,  Inc.  2102  Broadway,  New  York  City 

SOLE  AGENTS 


Carson  Pirie  Scott 
AND  Company 

CHICAGO 

Works  of  PrO' eminent 

AMERICAN 

ARTISTS 

Greater  artistic  ability  or  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  school  of  landscape  and  marine 
painting  has  seldom  been  displayed  than 
by  American  artists. 

In  these  Galleries  are  examples  by  the 
foremost  artists: 

WILLARD  L.  METCALF 
CHAUNCEY  F.  RYDER,  N.A. 
BRUCE  CRANE,  N.A. 

JOHN  F.  CARLSON,  A. N.A. 

GUY  C.  WIGGINS,  A. N.A. 

CHAS.  H.  DAVIS,  N.A. 

LEON  GASPARD 
GEORGE  BEELOWS,  N.A. 
ROBERT  HENRI,  N.A. 

RICHARD  MILLER,  N.A. 

F.  C.  FRIESEKE 

The  Qalleries 


INTERNATIONAL 

STUDIO 

zyfN  EXPRESSION 

OF  THE 

AMERICA’S  WORLD’S 

Adost  Beautiful 

PUBLICATION  ART 


RT  has  become  a  live  and  pertinent  theme  in 
America.  New  museums  have  been  built  in  every 
part  of  the  country;  we  have  become  ashamed 
of  our  blindness  in  the  past.  Art  is  talked  ot 
everywhere  among  tliinking  people,  and  an  art 
magazine,  therefore,  has  become  a  necessity. 
International  Studio  presents  the  'greatest 
of  the  ancient  art  expressions  as  well  as  those 
of  timely  interest.  It  is  not  bound  by  the 
tenets  of  any  school.  Because  of  the  splendid 
quality  of  its  reproductions  in  color  and  black- 
and-white  and  its  excellent  printing,  it  is  more 
than  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  arts;  it  is  in 
itself  a  work  of  art. 


International  Studio  is  the  most  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  worth-while  magazine  ever  published 
in  America;  upon  your  living-room  table  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  constant  source  ol  interest, 
pleasure  and  inspiration. 


Mail  this  coupon  and  receive  issues  for  four  months 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO,  Inc. 

786  Si.XTii  Avenue,  New  York 

Enclosed  plc.'ise  find  $2.00  for  n  four  months  inl'-oductory  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  INTERNAT  lONAI.  STUDIO,  beginning  Ecb- 
ruary,  1923. 

Na  m  c _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 

Ci  iy _ S  i  ate _ _ _ 
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»  Leading  American  Art  Schools  « 


ST  lOUlS  SCHGDL  °/  FINE  ARTS 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Dr^^^irv^ ,  PcNiivtirv^ 
Modellirv^  ,  ETcKirv^ 
Illvu-trci^tiorv ,  Do.X'i^rv 
ComiYVGrciad  Art 
CoJ’tume  Dexi^rv 
Irvierior  Decorediorv 
CrevEtj^ 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

or  apply  to  EDMUND  H.WUERPEL  director 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

E-400  A 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

DEPARTMENTo/DRAWINGchu/PAINTING 
‘I  SCULPTURE,  ARCHITECTURE 

j  Classes  in  Composition,  Anatomy  and  Perspective 

LECTURERS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A  )  is  awarded  for 
advance  work  of  distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  years’s  study  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  English  Scholarship  for  the  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
j  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarsliips  arc  awarded 
j  annually.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

G.  H.  EANGZETTEL.  Secretary 


'T'-'T  T"  rM . . . 


III 


111 


ART-SCHOOL 

THE ‘APT-INSTITUTE 
OE-CHICAGO 

^OURSES  in  Painting,  Sculp- 

ture.  Drawing.  Illustration,  Model¬ 
ing,  Designing,  Pottery,  Normal  Art, 
Poster,  Commercial  Art,  Costume  De¬ 
sign,  and  Mural  Decoration. 

Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in 
hluseum  Collections.  Lecture  Course 
and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  School. 

Our  graduates  are  holding  the  most 
successful  positions.  Big  demand  for 
women  and  men  as  Designers,  Illus¬ 
trators  and  Teachers. 

A  large  waiting  list  makes  early 
enrollment  necessary. 

Write  Re^islrai  joj  particulars 
Art  School,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
,^ept  P, Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams 
Chicago 

111. 


iCALiroRNlA.  5CH®L’ 

^Arts ‘""crafts 


INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts 


Three  Professional  Schools 

1.  Scliool  oi  Applied  Arts 

2.  Scliool  of  Fine  Arts 


3.  School  ol  Education  in 
Arts  and  Crafts 


I  IIE  ART  STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Rerjular  Winter  Classes — Jt7th  Year 
Classes  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting,  Portrait, 
Still  Lite.  Illustration  and  Composition.  Antique, 
Modeling  (Portrait  and  Figure). 

New  School  of  Craphic  Arts  Tinder  direction  of 
.Tosejih  Pennell  and  Fred  W.  (xoudy.  Catalog, 
Address : 

Box  S.  21,5  West  57tii  Street  New  York 


-METROPOLITAN  ART  SCHOOL 
58  West  57th  Street  New  York 
Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Special  Classes  in  Michel  Jacobs’  Color 
System  and  Grtek  Ccniposition 

Catalogue  on  Request 


CLASS  IN  PAINTING 

Criticisms  twice  a  week 

t>y 

CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 

Studio  of  ANNE  FLETCI  lER 
50  East  86th  St.  Phone  Lenox  7681 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS,  Inc. 

Fine  Arts  department  incorporates 
the  liberal  methods  of  teaching  of 
the  French  Studio. 

Miss  KATHERINE  B.  CHILD,  Director 
Room  417  :  349  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Spring  Term  Opens  January  2,  1923 

Write  for  application  blank  and  catalogue 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 
2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  California 


The  New  York  School  of 
Applied  Design  for  Women 

Announces  that 

MR.  WILLY  POGANY 

will  give  a  course  in  Commercial  Designing, 
Stage  Designing  and  General  Art  Work,  from 
November  22  to  May  i.  Day  Classes.  Evening 
classes  for  men  and  women  later. 

Apply  to  Secretary 

160  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 


Study  Interior  Decoration  At  Home 

Complete  instructions  by  correspon¬ 
dence  in  period  styles,  color  harmony, 
composition,  etc.  Amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  courses.  Start  any  time. 
Send  for  cataloff  S. 

The  New  York  School 
of  Interior  Decoration 
loi  City  ParkAve.,  New  York 


BOSTON,  MASS.  47th  year  began  Oct.  2 

School  of  the  Musucm  of  Fine  Arts 

Instructors:  Drawings  and  Paintings — Philip  L, 
Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson, 
A.  K.  Cross;  Modeling — Charles  Grafly,  F.  W. 
Alien;  Design — Henry  Hunt  Clark,  A.  J.  Morse, 
G.  J.  Hunt;  Scholarships  and  Traveling  Scholar¬ 
ships.  For  circular  address — A.  F.  Brooks,  Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA 

SCHOOL  oj  DESIGN  for  WOMEN 

BROAD  AND  MASTER  STREETS 
Practical  Courses — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 
Day,  Evening  and  Saturday  Classes 
SpringTerm  of  78th  Year  Begins  Feb.  ist,  1923 
Write  Jor  Catalogue 


HARRIET  SARTAIN,  Dean 
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International  Studio 


COMPETITION 
for  Lamp  Design 

Under  Auspices  of 

Art  Alliance  of  America 

For  Prizes  Off  ered  by 


DECORATIVE  ARTS  LEAGUE 


$300  $200  $100 

— and,  if  the  design  selected  for  production  proves 
to  lie  successful  for  the  purpose  intended,  a  further 
prize  to  its  maker  of 

$400 

Three  additional  prizes  of  $100  each  may  be 
awarded  for  meritorious  designs. 

Contest  closes  February  15th,  and  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  exhibition. 

iiesults  will  be  announced  in  this  publication. 
It  is  expected  tliat  the  design  selected  for  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  name  of  the  designer,  will  be  given 
widespread  national  publicity. 

The  jury  will  be  appointed  by  the  Art  ALLI¬ 
ANCE  OF  America  and  the  Decorative  Arts 
League.  _ 

.  .  .  “A  lamp  of  good  taste:  of  great  beauty; 
of  maximum  utility;  of  universal  appeal  and 
availability”.  .  .  _ 


This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Shade 
designers,  and  for  Lanij)  Standard  designers,  as 
well  as  for  designers  of  entire  lamps. 

It  costs  nothing  to  enter  the  contest.  Tt  is  open 
to  every  one  who  lias  designing  ability.  No 
obligation  whatever  is  involved. 

There  are  important  reasons  why  any  one  wlio 
is  interested  should  write  immediately  for  the 
competitiou  program. 

Address  at  once — 

Lamp  Design  Competition  Committee 

DECORATIVE  ARTS  LEAGUE 

Care  of 

ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA 
Art  Center  Building,  65  East  i6th  St.,  New  York 


SHAWPRINTS 

Nude  art  studies  for  the  use  of  Artists, 

Seulptors  and  Students,  in  place  of  the 

living  model.  Black  and  White  Photos 

5x7  and  7  X  10  inches,  sharp  prints  from 

original  plates  posed  to  get  needed 

high  lights  and  shadows 

Send  2y  cents  for  miniature  samples.  We  have  over 

500  different  poses  of  many  different  models 

nSSt  ^  * 

IBI— E 

SHAW  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Dept.  S-i 

44  BO^  LSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  ii,  MASS. 

1 

^ yilta.  Studies 

^^XUDES 


FOR.  THE  USE  OF  ARTISTS 
SCULPTORS  and.  STUDENTS 


REPLACING  LIVING  MODELS  IN  THE 

STUDIOS  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  ARTISTS 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  PHOTOS,  8xio  inches, 
from  sharply  focused,  original  plates,  on  the 
best  grade  of  double  weight  photo  paper. 

PRICES,  including  shipment,  4  for  Jfz.oo,  15  for 
$5.00,  35  for  $10.00. 

Miniature  samples  sent  for  2jc. 
same  to  be  applied  on  initial  order 


A.LTA  STUDIOS  i£S  Dept.  E 

111  Golden  G3it&  Ave.  Seen  Francisco 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL  OL  ART 

Thirty  eighth  year — Sept.  2$,  1922-May  26,  1923 
PRACTICAL  ART  COURSES 
Write  lor  Circular  “A” 

200  East  25th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  ACADEMY  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Winter  art  study,  without  heating  troubles, 
in  the  land  of  eternal  Spring — “where  earnest 
enthusiasm  is  dominant.”  A  complete  school 
in  an  artists’  Paradise.  For  catalogue  address 
Eugene  DeVol,  Director 


Weaving 

zlf n  old  art  that  a^ain  is  new 

^  Weaving  is  an  art  that  will  pay  you  well  to  master.  The 
^  interesting  and  beautiful  things  which  may  be  woven  for 
home,  personal,  church  or  social  service — and  for  profit — are 
almost  without  end.  The  fascinating  Shuttle  Craft  method 
makes  weaving  pleasant  to  learn — most  satisfactory  in  accom. 
plishment.  This  method  also  supplies  a  great  deal  ol  material 
not  generally  accessible.  A  line,  enclosing  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  will  bring  j^ou  full  particulars. 


Shuttle  Craft  Studio  Co.  Seattle,  Washington 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  History, 
Science  and  Art 

2401  Wilshirc  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS,  AND 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
Fall  Term  opened  September  2^ 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 
E.  ROSCOE  SHRADER,  Managing  Director 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 
California  Street  San  Francisco 

Professional  and  Teachers  Courses.  Life  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  Sculpture,  Design,  Interior 
Decoration,  Stage  Design,  Illustration,  Advert  is 
ing  and  allied  subjects.  (AJfiliutcd  College  of  the 
University  of  California.)  illustrated  catalogue 
mailed.  LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 


THE  PARIS  BRANCH 

New  York  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President 
WiLi-iAM  Odom,  Director  in  Paris 

Professional  and  amateur  courses  in  Inter¬ 
ior  Archi''ecture  and  Decoration;  Stage, 
Costume  and  Poster  Design.  Begins 
March  I2lh.  Circulars. 

Summer  and  Winter 

Address  Secretary,  22  39  Broadw^ay,  New  York 


ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

I'll  is  school  was  lounded  in  1 869  and 
has  a  long  list  of  pupils  who  have 
won  distinction  as  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors,  draughtsmen,  and  designers  in 
all  branches  of  the  arts.  Its  courses 
of  instruction  are  thorough  and 
give  full  opportunity  for  profes¬ 
sional  training  under  a  faculty  ol 
callable  and  experienced  artists. 
By  reason  of  its  endowment,  the 
tuition  fee  is  moderate. 

year 

Sept.  25,  1922,  to  May  30,  1923 
For  Catalogue  address 
.1.  1 1.  GEST,  Director,  Eden  I^ark 
Cincinnati 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

Published  Monthly/  at 

786  SIXTH  AVENUE  :  :  NEW  YORK 

I  year  S6.00  2  years  $11.00  3  years  $16.00 


Ir  .  •  regarding  Art  Schools  will  be  rurnished  I'ree  of  charge 

njormciiion  on  request.  Address  School  Information  Department 

Infehnational  Studio  -  -  -  786  Sixth  Avenue,  New  \'ork  City 
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Strathmore  Paper  Co., 

M  ITTINEAGUE,  MaSS. 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  found  Strathmore  drawing 
papers  the  finest  for  my  class  of  work. 

I'he  hrisfol  hoards  are  unsurpassed 
in  quality  for  pen  work.  For  the  use 
of  tempera  colors  and  transparent 
water  colors,  the  Strathmore  illustra¬ 
tion  boards  are  unexcelled. 


Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Carlton  D.  Ellinger 

Tty  out  the  papers  luliieh  Carlton  1^.  Ellinger  has  founeC''  finest  C 
Samples  free.  Just  zvrite  Strathmore.,  Mittineague.,  Alass. 

STRATHMORE 

and,  Boards 


RemBrandt 

Colo  rs 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure  "  Brilliant  -  Permanent 

TALENS  E?  son,  Apeldoorn,  Holland 
American  OfTice,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


Tkiakt  Photo 
Studies 

HIS  is  the  first 
time  oppor¬ 
tunity  has 
beep  given  to  art 
stucients,  art  lovers 
and  all  who  delight 
in  the  artistic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  beau¬ 
tiful  womanhood  to 
obtain  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  photo¬ 
graphic  studies 
that  in  composi¬ 
tion,  artistry  and 
sheer  beauty  com¬ 
pare  with  Triart 
Studies.  These  are 
actual  photographs 
made  direct  from 
the  original  plates 
and  linished  on  buff 
paper.  Each  is  8  by 
10  inches. 

Some  were  made 
indoors  in  a  studio; 
others  were  taken 
in  charming  natural  settings.  The 
models  are  unusual  and  the  poses  are 
charmingly  artistic.  The.se  pictures 
are  womlerfully  adapted  for  use  by 
artists  in  place  of  the  living  models. 
Set  A  or  Set  S.  eight  pictures  .  .  ^3.50 

Single  print,  8xio,  of  picture  above, 

mall  prepaid,  1.00 

Triart  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

406  West  31st  Street  New  York  City 


Tho  Captive  (I ) 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA  COLORS 


DO  YOU 
KNOW 


I  THAT  MAKING  A  COLOR  A 
I  HUNDRED  YEARS  OR  MORE  IS 
I  NO  PROOF  THAT  IT  IS  GOOD. 
I  IT  IS  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
I  PIGMENT  WHICH  COUNTS. 
I  WE  GUARANTEE  THAT  WE 
I  USE  ONLY  THE  VERY  BEST 
I  CHEMICALLY  PURE  COLORS. 

||  ig  USOLE  US  DISTRIBUTORS  H  ^ 

J*-*-  FAVORRUHL  -"J 
wrm  ©COMPANY  ■  I 

B  B  BnEWYORK-BOSTON’CHICAGoB  B 


“HURLEY”  Pastel  Crayons 

(Patented  May  2,  IQ22) 

Look  Like  Pastels,  But  Do  Not  Rub  Off 

These  crayons  are  the  quickest,  handiest, 
most  fluent  and  most  direct  medium  known  for 
making  notes,  designs  and  posters,  and -more 
serious  studies  from  nature. 

TO  ETCHERS:  Being  acid-proof  and  water¬ 
proof,  these  crayons  can  be  easily  applied  for 
stopping  out  etchings,  aquatints,  etc. 

TO  TEXTILE  WORKERS:  They  can  be 
used  for  making  wood  I)Iock  effects  and  designs 
on  rough  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  fabrics  for 
garments,  curtains,  lampshades,  etc. 

Sample  boxes  of  twenty  assorted  smallercolors 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  $1.25;  forty  colors 
$2.50  including  postage  and  insurance 
Send  for  Card  Shoiving  Colors 

St.  JAMES  PRESS  TinciLmT  omY ' 


RICHTER  MEG.  CO. 

CANVASES  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  SIZE 

Decorative  Burlaps,  Draperies  for  Walls,  etc. 
Superior  grade  of  Artists’  Canvases  in  all 
widths  up  to  24  feet. 

131-133  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
Main  Office  and  Works  TENAFL^  ,  N.  J. 
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M.  KNOEDLER  Sf  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1846 


PAINTINGS 

by  OLD  and  MODERN  MASTERS 


OLD  ENGLISH 
MEZZOTINTS 


AND 


SPORTING 

PRINTS 


PARIS 

17  Place  Vendome 


OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and 
E  N  G  R  AVINGS 

High  Class  Restoring  and  Framing 


556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
15  Old  Bond  Street 


DEMOTTE 


Works  of  Art 

of  the 

Middle  Ages 


DeL  uxe  Art  Publications 
in  Limited  Editions 

La  Tapisserie  Gothique 
Le  Musee  du  Louvre:  19 14-1920 
Les  Chefs-D’ Oeuvre  du  Portugal 
Les  Dessins  de  Degas 
Etc. 


7  rue  de  Berri  8  East  57th  Street 

Paris  New  York 


ROBERT-L-STILLSON 
COMPANY- NEW  YORK 


ItlTeRnATlOtlAL 


sruDio 


February,  1923 


■•'11  IE  LANTERN 
hy 

Murray  Bewley 


75  Cents 


The  MACBETH  GALLERY 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


To  Collectors  of 


AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 


hirty  representative  examples  of  the  work  of 


^  thirty  of  America’s  leading  artists,  each  care' 
fully  selecTed  both  as  to  quality  and  subjed:,  will  be 
on  exhibition  and  sale  at  this  gallery  from  January 
23d  to  February  12th,  1923.  This  is  the  oppon 
tunity  of  the  year  to  seled:  a  fine  pidure  for  your 
collection.  A  list  of  artists  and  pictures 
will  be  mailed  promptly  on  request 


WILLIAM  MACBETH  me. 


450  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  -  at  Fortieth  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Two  Doors  South  of  the  Public  Library 
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PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BY  GILBERT  STUART 

Owned  by 

AINSLIE  GALLERIES 

Established  1885 

677  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


I’,  .tiered  at  United  States  Patent  Offiee  Copyright,  irja^,  by  International  Studio,  Inc. 

:  nlcred  as  second-class  matter,  Mareb  i,  iS<)~,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  l  ork,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  oj  March  ).  181)7 
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THE  BAKER  PORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON  BY  GILBERT  STUART 

This  IS  probably  the  most  important  American 
painting  that  will  ever  be  ojfered  jor  sale 


ON  EXHIBITION  AT 

EHRICH  GALLERIES 


707  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Fifty^fifth  Street 


New  York 


International  Studio 
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p 

1 


John  Levy 

Galleries 

PAINTINGS 

cTNCIENT  and  c^nODERN 

NEW  YORK 

559  FIFTH  AVENUE 

PARIS 

28  PLACE  VENDOME 

''Colorado  Canyons'^  by  Thomas  Moran 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  and  SCULPTURE 

ETCHINGS  108  WEST  57th  STREET 

ERA  M  INC  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  MILCH  GALLERIES 
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GROUP  EXHIBITION  -  PAINTINGS 


February  catalog 
on  request 


MURRAY  BEWLEY 
PUTNUM  BRINDLEY 
JOHN  COSTIGAN 
E.  F.  MAC  RAE 
CHARLES  REIFFEL 


TH  STREET 
YORK 


ANCIENT  S’  MODERN 

PAINTINGS 

ENGLISH  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURY 
BARBIZON  AND  SELECTED  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 
BRONZES  BY  PAUL  MANSHIP 


the  g'ALLERIES  OF 

SCOTT  ^  FOWLES 

667  FIFTH  AVENUE  between  and  531/  streets 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


International  Studio 
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FERARGIL 

Qalleries 


FINE  ART 


MODERN  and  OLD 

AMERICAN  MASTERS 

Id 


“gray  day’' 


ERIC  HUDSON 


Under  Direction  of 

THOMAS  H.  RUSSELL 
OSWALD  YORKE 
FREDERIC  N.  PRICE 


607  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  Forty-ninth  Street 
24  EAST  FORTY- NINTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


PAINTINGS  ;  RARE  ETCHINGS 

LITHOGRAPHS  :  BRONZES 

by 

MODERN  MASTERS 

of 

AMERICAN  AND 
EUROPEAN  ART 

on  "view  at  the 

C.  W.  KRALJSHAAR  ART  GALLERIES 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE  :  NEW  YORK 


Paintings  by 

Luks 

Courbet 

Daumier 

Ryder 

Tack 

Carriere 

Sisley 

Myers 

Beal 

Toulouse-Lautrec 

Fantin 

Halpert 

DU  Bois 

ZULOAGA 

Fokain 

Prendergast 

Sloan 

Decamps 

Puvis 

DE  ChAVANNES 

International  S  t  l  d  i  o 


FEBRUARY  I923 


!;!■ 

D  U  V  E  E  N 

BROTHERS 

PAINTINGS 

PORCELAINS 
TAPESTRIES 
OBJETS  d’ART 

PARIS 

NEW  YORK 
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"LBS  BEUPLIBRS'^ 
h 

G I  ancle  P  Co  net 


(SoLivtesy  oF^T^iirand-^uel 


TvlONE*T  His  Qavden,  His  ^HPovld 


C~^^"oNSiEUR  Claude 
J  Y I  Monet  is  now  more 
than  eighty-tw'o 
years  old,  but  up  to  lastsum- 
mer  he  worked  at  some  ten 
pictures  a  day  although  he 
had  not  taken  his  palette 
out  of  Giverny  for  the  last  eight  years,  spending 
the  days  exploring  his  cliarming  and  celebrated 
garden  pictorially  as  the  writer,  Alphonse  Karr, 
did  his  descriptively. 

Giverny,  where  M.  Monet  has  resided  since 
1886,  is  a  part  of  Normandy  associated  with  the 
name  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  who  was  born  at  Les 
Andelys,  some  few  kilometres  ofl.  The  skies  here 
are  of  that  limpid  blue  which  long  residence  in 
Italy  did  not  efface  from  the  memory  of  Poussin; 
skies  continuously 
swept  with  fleecy,  rest¬ 
less  clouds.  The  coun¬ 
try,  mid-way  between 
Paris  and  Rouen,  is 
spacious,  agricultural, 
poppy-flecked  corn¬ 
fields  alternating  with 
green  pasture-land. 

The  slightest  hill-crest 
opens  out  a  vast  undu¬ 
lating  view,  threaded 
by  the  silver  Seine 
which,  in  the  valley 
of  Les  Andelys,  is 
strangely  encased 
within  tall,  white  cliffs 
crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  Chateau-Guillard, 
said  to  have  been  built 
by  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion.  But  the  panor¬ 
amic  vistas  of  this 
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country  never  interested 
Alonet,  who  has  been  held 
by  the  play  of  atmosphere 
on  certain  restricted  aspects; 
cornfields,  poplars,  the  river 
and  its  banks,  an  occasional 
towmlet,  his  owm  garden. 

It  was  in  this  land  of  Normandy,  where  he  is 
spending  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  that  Monet’s 
genius  found  its  first  expression.  Born  in  Paris  on 
November  14,  1840,  Glaude  Monet  spent  his 
childhood  in  the  seaport  town  of  Havre,  where  his 
father  was  a  merchant.  Here  he  met  Boudin,  who 
would  take  him  sketching.  Boudin  was  fifteen 
years  his  senior  and  he  gave  Monet  valuable  hints, 
as  did  Jongkind  some  time  later.  At  sixteen  Monet 
took  part  in  an  exhibition  at  Rouen,  where  Boudin, 

master  marine  painter 
also  was  showing  work. 
Monet’s  parents  dis¬ 
liked  their  son’s  artis¬ 
tic  proclivities,  as 
many  parents  do,  and 
wanted  him  to  go  into 
business.  In  those  days 
a  sum  of  monej"  was 
eflectual  in  sparing  a 
young  man  conscrip¬ 
tion.  Alonet’s  father 
offered  to  pay  it  on 
condition  that  he  gave 
up  all  thought  of  art 
as  a  career.  The  son 
would  make  no  such 
bargain  and  elected 
military  service.  This 
took  him  to  Algeria, 
but  the  climate  there 
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affected  his  health  and  his  parents  bought  him 
out  of  the  service  on  the  understanding  that  he 
agree  to  study  art  in  the  approved  fasliion  under 
a  recognized  professor.  Thus  ho  became  the  pupil 
of  one  Gleyre,  in  whose  studio  he  was  destined 
to  meet  Renoir  and  Sisley. 

After  a  year’s  hopeless 
endeavor  to  learn  something 
from  a  man  whose  mind  was 
probably  as  shut  in  as  was 
his  studio,  the  rebellious 
young  landscapist,  longing 
for  fresh  air  and  fresh  ideas, 
left  Gleyre.  Just  about  this 
time  he  ran  across  pictures  by 
Manet  displayed  in  a  shop- 
window  on  the  boulevards. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
undertones  and  depths  of 
Gourbet  and  Gorot,  the  latter 
of  whom  used  to  call  the  sun 
“that  charlatan,’’  Manet’s 
bold  brushwork  and  strong 
colors,  but  especially  the 
absence  of  shadows  and  fu¬ 


sions,  impressed  Monet  and  set  him  to  thinking. 
The  well-  known  “Dejeuner  sur  I’Herbe,’’  the 
“Japonaise,’’  and  “Gamille’’  were  his  first  pic¬ 
tures  subsequent  to  his  discovery  of  Manet.  They 
were  the  first  pictures  to  be  painted  in  the  open 
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from  figures  in  the  open,  for  his  earlier  pictures 
show  ligures  among  scenery.  Only  later  did  Monet 
devote  himsell  to  pure  landscape.  About  this  time 
he  painted  the  beautiful  picture  called  “Jeunes 
Femmes  dans  un  Jardm”  whiclr  may  be  seen  at 
the  present  moment  among  the  State’s  latest 
acquisitions  for  the  Luxembourg.  He  had  dug  a 


trench  in  his  garden,  out  of  which  he  hoisted  the 
picture  whth  pulleys — it  is  a  large  canvas,  the 
figures  being  life-size — and  Courbet  would  watch 
him  at  work,  poking  fun  at  him  for  attempting 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  impossible. 

The  Salon  jury  having  rejected  his  pictures 
on  various  occasions,  Monet  decided  to  stop 
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soliciting  its  approval  and 
joined  his  comrades  in  a 
series  of  private  shows  which, 
while  bringing  his  name  to 
the  fore,  made  it  an  object  of 
unheard-of  derision. 

“No  artist  ’’wrote  Gustave 
Geffroy,  who  was  a  witness 
of  the  group’s  early  struggles, 

“has  been  the  prey  of  mock¬ 
ery  and  the  target  of  journal¬ 
istic  banter  to  the  extent  that 
has  been  Glaude  Monet.  His 
work  was  so  calumniated  that 
dealers  and  collectors  had  to 
muster  superhuman  courage 
to  purchase,  or  invite  to  the 
purchase  of,  such  criminal 
violations  of  art  as  Monet’s 
pictures  were  said  to  be.  The 
least  scurrilous  called  the 
artist  an  imposter.” 

It  was  at  one  of  these 
displays,  in  1874,  that  was 
born  the  term  “Impression¬ 
ism.”  Monet  had  exhibited  a 
picture  described  in  the  cata¬ 
logue:  “Impression:  Soleil  Le¬ 
vant. ’’Some  journalist  caught 
at  the  word,  using  it  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  group  of  free  lances 
as  “Impressionists.  ”  Th  is 
called  the  attention  of  the 
painters  themselves  to  the 
fitness  of  the  denomination 
and  quickly  they  adopted  it. 

Monet  was  therefore  doubly 
the  initiator  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  having  found  both  its 
name  and  its  formula,  for  it 
is  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  origin  of  Impression¬ 
ism  to  Manet.  While  the  latter  had  certainly 
broken  with  Academism,  he  had  not  at  once 
approved  of  Monet’s  ventures  in  the  rendering  of 
transient  light-effects  in  the  open-air.  The  ideas 
of  Manet,  in  his  later  period,  as  did  those  of 
Renoir  and  Pissaro,  developed  synchronously 
with  those  of  Monet.  Manet  had  been  elected 
head  of  the  group  owing  to  his  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship,  not  because  he  actually  had  been  the  pioneer 
m  its  discoveries,  except  indirectly.  M.  Mauclair 
thinks  that  the  term  “chromatists”  would  have 
served  better  to  describe  the  principles  of  the 
movement,  which  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
school  but  a  “protest  and  a  psychological  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  developing  spirit  of  art.” 


The  Franco-German  war  in  1870  and  the 
enemy’s  occupation  of  the  townlet  of  Argenteuil, 
where  he  lived,  drove  Monet  to  Holland.  The 
pictures  that  he  painted  in  his  year’s  sojourn  there 
are  marked  by  decidedly  juxtaposed  coloring  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Japanese  artists  with 
whom,  notably  Hiroshige,  he  had  just  been  made 
familiar.  Subsequently  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
London.  He  returned  to  France  and  Argenteuil 
after  the  Gommune.  The  picture  of  Saint  Lazare 
station  belongs  to  this  period  after  his  sojourn  in 
London,  where  he  had  no  doubt  seen  Turner’s 
railway  picture,  “Rain,  Steam  and  Speed.” 

In  the  early  eighties  we  find  the  artist  again 
attracted  by  the  ocean.  “He  was  a  great  painter 
of  water,”  writes  M.  Duret.  The  Ghanncl,  the 
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Mediterranean,  the  Seine,  tlie  Tliaines,  the  canals 
of  I  lolland  and  the  ponds  in  his  garden  have  been 
fa\  orite  themes  and  he  always  has  chosen  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  wliether  at  Argen- 
teuil  or  later  at  Vetheuil  and  finally  at  Giverny. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  days  ol  his  military 
service  in  Algeria,  Monet  saw  the  blue  Mediter¬ 
ranean  m  1884  when  staying  at  Bordighera  on  the 
Italian  coast,  and  had  to 
train  his  eyes  to  a  new  kind 
o  f  atmosphere.  A  n  o  t  h  e  r 
abrupt  change  tor  one  so 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  vari¬ 
ations  of  light  was  atlorded 
by  a  soiourn  among  the  rocks 
of  Brittany  on  the  Atlantic. 

In  1886  Monet  settled  for 
good  and  all  at  Giverny, 
department  of  Eure,  where 
he  now  lives.  From  this 
period  date  the  monumental 
cycles  of  between  ten  and 
twenty  elfects  of  one  subject: 
t  h  e  “I  I  a  y  s  t  a  c  k  s  ,”  the 
“Gathedral,”  the  “Poplars,” 
lastly  the  “Lily-pond.” 

These  *cycles  are  uniciue 
in  the  annals  of  western  land¬ 
scape  painting.  They  exem¬ 
plify  the  basis  of  M.  Monet’s 


prolound  originality  and  are, 
moreover,  the  supreme  effort 
ol  a  life  replete  with  stren  nous, 
concentrated  labor.  Far  from 
being  exercises  intended  to 
facilitate  a  task,  as  some  have 
erroneously  surmised,  they 
made  greater  demands  on  the 
artist’s  faculty  than  did  any 
of  his  preceding  work.  “To 
catch  transient  aspects  in 
view  of  rendering  them  on 
canvas,”  writes  M.  Theod  ore 
Duret,  “represents  the  most 
delicate  of  operations, 
amounting  practically  to  ab¬ 
straction.  The  fugitive  aspect 
overlyingthe  immutable  form 
must  be  captured  swiftly,  the 
varying  conditions  tending, 
during  their  ephemeral  ap¬ 
parition,  to  overlap  each 
other  and,  if  the  eye  does  not  come  between  in  the 
interval,  confusion  will  ensue.”  M.  Duret  has 
heard  Monet  say  that,  after  working  on  the 
different  light  effects  on  Rouen  Gathedral,  the 
concentration  of  his  mind  had  been  such  as  to 
cause  the  most  terrible  fatigue. 

Monet  visited  London  on  several  occasions 
between  1901  and  IQ04,  discovering  new  beauty  in 
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that  city  at  every  return. 

And  it  should  be  pointed  out 
here  that  the  first  artist 
captivated  by  London  pre¬ 
vious  to  Monet  was  Whistler. 

The  difference  between  their 
enthusiasms  lay  in  just  this: 

Whistler  loved  the  sunless¬ 
ness  of  its  atmosphere;  Alonet 
loved  the  peculiar  “atmos- 
pherity”  of  its  sunlight. 

His  soiourn  in  Venice  was 
productive  of  three  cycles; 
one,  of  the  Grand  Canal  and 
the  Church  of  San  Salute;  the 
second,  of  the  Church  of  St. 

George  and  the  Custom 
House;  the  third,  of  the 
palaces  overlooking  the 
Grand  Canal. 

Until  1880,  Impression¬ 
ism  was  kept  alive  by  the 
stubbornness  of  five  men, 
three  of  whom  were  collec¬ 
tors:  Faure,  a  singer  at  the  Grand  Opera;  Caille- 
botte,  an  amateur  painter;  Mr.  de  Bellio,  a 
Roumanian,  who  took  advantage  of  his  reputation 
for  “connoisseurship”  to  “push”  his  proteges; 
M.  Hochede  and,  especially,  M.  Durand-Ruel 
“to  whom  we  owe  everything,”  as  M.  Monet  said 
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to  me  the  other  day.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  Daubigny  also  admired  Monet. 
The  great  Barbizon  painter  had  bought  several  of 
his  pictures,  and  in  London,  where  they  all  had 
lied  Irom  the  war,  Daubigny  had  introduced 
Monet  to  M.  Durand-Ruel,  saying:  “Here  is  a 
young  man  who  will  go  further  than  any  of  us.” 
At  the  sale  of  Daubigny’s  collections  in 
8  a  picture  by  Monet  had  been 
removed  as  not  worth j.  After  1880, 
interest  and  appreciation  were  to 
take  the  place  of  sceptical  curiosi¬ 
ty,  and  when,  in  1889,  Monet 
joined  Rodin  in  a  dual  display 
at  George  Petit’s,  where  the 
painter  showed  a  hunclredand 
fifty  canvases,  he  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  great  man. 

It  was  to  assuage  the 
heart-ache  brought  on  by  the 
war  and  by  losses  in  his  fam¬ 
ily,  that,  after  two  years  of 
inaction,  Monet  undertook 
the  nineteen  panels  of  his 
lily-pond,  called  “Nym- 
pheas,”  which  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  French  nation 
and  which  will  hang  with  the 
Caillebotte  collection  of 
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Impressionist  pictures 
from  the  Luxembourg 
in  the  Orangerie  pavil¬ 
ion  on  the  Terrace  of 
the  Tuileries.  In  no  art¬ 
ist’s  career  has  an  effort 
of  sucli  proportions  been 
made  at  an  age  so  ad- 
N'anced.  Exceeding  his 
previous  pictures  by 
their  dimensions,  these 
represent  the  sum-total  of  the  principle  which  has 
guided  all  Monet’s  art:  namely,  the  rendering  of 
the  inhnite  vaiety  of  Nature’s  aspect  within  a 
restricted  scope.  Moreover,  the  etherealization  of 
substance  which  his  brush  seems  ever  to  have 
sought,  making  of  this  realist  the  most  spiritual 
of  landscape  painters,  culminates  in  a  unique 


rellection  of  light  and 
water  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  solid  element 
save  that  of  the  white, 
floating,  ephemeral  blos¬ 
soms.  The  panels  of  the 
cycle  have  not  as  yet 
been  revealed  to  the 
public  and  will  not  be 
shown  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Orangerie. 

The  pond  upon  which  Monet  has  centered 
these  three  years  of  incessant  attention  is  in  the 
exc[uisite  garden  designed  by  himself  and  the  care 
of  which  is  his  hobby.  Crowded  with  flowers  which 
no  gardener  may  touch  without  his  sanction, 
it  is  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood  even  although, 
being  walled  in,  few  outsiders  see  it. 
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Ew  wine  in  old  bot¬ 
tles  has  always  been 
considered  a  danger¬ 
ous  practice — for  the  bottles 
— but  excellent  for  impart¬ 
ing  an  aroma  to  the  wine, 
which  is  far  more  important. 

Here  is  an  artist  who  works  out  her  problems 
in  batik,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  mediums.  To 
her  it  is  a  very  mellow  and  aromatic  vessel  to  con¬ 
tain  the  sharper 
sensuousness  of  to¬ 
day.  Her  materials 
are  rough  lengths  ol 
silk  and  ells  of  fine 
velvet,  that  could 
be  drawn  through 
that  fabulous  ring 
which  was  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  old  fab¬ 
ric  -  makers.  They 
are  opulent  in  scale 
and  dimension,  and 
to  the  ancient  craft 
of  the  batik  she 
brings  newprocesses 
and  enrichments 
and  delicacies  of 
application  and  of 
feeling.  Her  figures 
are  drawn  with  the 
abandon  of  hot 
countries  and  old 
races,  with  a  child¬ 
like  candor  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  to  which  she 
adds  the  most  so¬ 
phisticated  color¬ 
ing,  at  once  a  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  patina  of 
old  marble  and  the 
sharpness  of  broken 
fruit,  the  dimness  of 
faded  frescoes,  the 
whole  shot  through  with  the 
keen  brilliance  of  jewel  lights. 

The  secret  of  an  art,  with  respect  to  the 
technique  of  it,  is  somehow  the  honesty  with 
which  it  is  executed,  as  well  as  the  skill  that  is 
employed.  It  has  become  traditional  to  regard 
painting  in  oil  as  perhaps  liner  than  painting  in 
any  other  medium.  And  yet  dry  colors  are  only 
pulverized  substances,  of  varying  preciosity, 


solved  in  oil  or  varnish  or 
turpentine  or  shellac.  So, 
in  considering  the  intricate 
and  difficult  technique  of 
batik-making,  as  conceived 
in  some  far-ofl  age — cer¬ 
tainly  among  the  primitive 
races  in  Java  and  presumably  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia 
Minor — and  practiced  by  a  few  moderns  here 
and  there,  of  whom  Ethel  Wallace  is  one  of  the 

foremost,  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  paint 
and  dye  carry  one 
back  to  archeologic 
glamor.  The  Pom¬ 
peians  made  use  of 
“dried  violets 
macerated  in 
water”  for  a  laven¬ 
der  pigment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  old 
historian,  and  the 
Greeks  found  that 
lapis  lazuli,  ground 
to  dust,  made  an  in¬ 
comparable  blue. 
And  so  a  dye,  made 
of  some  emanation 
of  copper  treated 
with  an  acid,  or  the 
chance  mixture  of 
certain  chemical  de¬ 
rivatives,  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  juices,  or  earths 
from  strange  places, 
becomes  a  s  u  b  - 
stance  certainly  as 
rich  in  ancestry  as 
the  ancients’  “cop¬ 
per  filings  and 
powder  Hint”  or  the 
mythical  cinnabar, 
said  to  have  been 
produced  by  “the 
mixed  blood  shed  by  the  ele¬ 
phant  and  the  dragon  in  their 
deadly  fights,”  a  dye  which  is  now  conjectured  to 
have  been  a  preparation  of  cochineal. 

The  batik  seems  to  rank  very  low  among  the 
line  arts  in  the  popular  mind.  It  is  with  a  sense  of 
discovery  that  one  finds  so  ardent  an  explorer  as 
Ethel  Wallace,  whose  batiks  are  made  in  the 
original  way,  with  a  wax  “resist,”  often  washed 
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out  and  replaced  with  a  iresh  coating  of  hot  wax, 
and  each  tone  or  touch  of  color  achieved  by  dip¬ 
pings  in  a  carefully  compounded  dye-color.  She 
says  oi  her  work  in  batik;  “It  is  an  experiment  to 
see  how  lar  one  may  go  with  a  medium  that  has 
had  little  honor  done  to  it.’’ 

Thus  is  the  craft  side,  which,  as  a  framework, 
supports  the  opulent  fantasy  of  this  artist’s  full¬ 
ness  of  life.  She  believes  that  the  artist  should 
be  the  consummate  craftsman,  able  to  regard  the 
chosen  substances  as  means  to  an  end,  as  mill¬ 
stones  to  render  wheat  and  red  poppies  into  line 
Hour  lor  the  least  of  beauty.  She  tells  us  a  legend 
of  Persia,  or  Cambodia,  or  Ionia,  and  conveys 
to  us  tlic  repose  of  prolanc  goddesses  who  were 
more  sacred  than  the  others,  who  knew  no  wrong, 
who  had  no  nerves,  but  an  abundant  and  beautiful 
serenity  and  a  sure  grace  more  profound  than 
sadness.  Ethel  Wallace  uses  her  fantasy  not  as 
mere  decoration,  but  as  a  colorful  and  sufficing 
commentary  and  precipitate  of  life.  One  says 
at  first  glance  “Persian,’’  and  then,  “No — but 
as  Persia  might  have  produced  had  Persia  had 
the  life  of  today  in  her  alembic.” 

Of  the  batiks  reproduced  here,  “Eve  and  the 
Peacock”  is  done  with  an  easy  and  un-ncurotic 
sensuousness.  The  work  is  a  life-scale  panel,  a  cool 
and  complex  harmony  of  yellow-green  flesh  tone, 
as  fresh  as  lialf-ripened  apples,  with  a  sanguine 
butterfly  and  a  pomegranate  and  a  rich  border  of 
red,  black  and  yellow.  “Women  Around  the 
,,  ,,  Eountain,”  done 
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nacre-blue  and  crushed 
violet  anci  remote  rose 
color  and  saffron,  is  a 
ballad  of  the  feelings  of 
womankind — a  gamut  ot 
five  figures,  like  the  five 
notes  of  a  Grecian  scale, 
dissonant  to  each  other, 
women  of  varying  de¬ 
meanor,  or  perhaps  five 
transmutations  ol  one 
woman:  the  materialist 
who  seeks  water  for  cul¬ 
inary  use,  the  maker  ol 
wine,  the  idle  and  apa¬ 
thetic  hedonist  who  cares 
only  for  the  song  of  the 
fountain,  the  dancer 
whose  water-iar  is  only  a 
symbol,  the  weary  figure 
who  seeks  peace  at  a 
primitive  source.  The 
portrait  called  “Nouri- 
panur,”  in  warm  violets, 
w  i  n  e  -  c  o  I  o  r  s ,  bluish 
lavenders,  with  cold  blue 
ideographic  flowers  on  a 
Chinese  white  ground,  is 
a  Persian  reading  oi  a 
modern  woman’s  face  and 
personality.  The  config¬ 
uration  is  bold  and  sim¬ 
ple,  done  with  a  free  ges¬ 
ture  and  a  fantastic  yet 
definite  sense  of  decor. 

“Salome”  is  in  the  pose 
of  Shiva,  a,  poised  move¬ 
ment  in  pale  green  and 
terra  cotta  and  flat  Chi¬ 
nese  yellow,  with  flesh 
the  color  of  dried  citron. 

The  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  only  a  minor  detail,  in  a  corner, 
unimportant  as  compared  with  the  sinuous  and 
voluptuous  dancer.  Here  is  a  Salome  who,  having 
gained  her  whim,  is  no  longer  interested  in  the 
head,  but  gives  herself  to  dancing.  She  might 
be  Shiva,  celebrating  the  full  impulse  of  the 
moment.  She  recalls  the  spirited  and  abandoned 
mural  sculptures  of  the  palaces  of  Cambodia, 
and  the  untrammelled  jubilation  of  the  Ajanta 
frescoes,  done  in  an  age  before  sin  was  thought  of; 
voluptuous  and  unashamed  in  line  and  motion 
and  addressed  to  the  finer  sensuousness  of  the 
mind.  A  living  figure  dances,  with  a  background 
of  legendary  things,  replete  with  suggestion  and 


Salome’  batik  by  ethel  Wallace 

imagery,  depict¬ 
ing  rather  the  half-indicated  shadowy  race-relics 
one  perceives  in  a  living  woman  than  the  mar¬ 
ionettes  that  surround  the  story  of  Salome. 
One  leels  that  for  once  a  woman  has  interpreted 
a  woman,  who,  like  Cleopatra  and  Lucretia 
Borgia,  has  been  too  often  painted  by  men,  and 
doubtless  misiudged;  not  so  much  cruel  as 
indifferent,  not  so  much  blood-lustful  as  simply 
sensuous;  in  a  word:  a  woman  has  dared  to  be 
herself,  regardless  of  her  time  and  environment, 
and  has  visualized  the  unchanging  spirit  of  this 
type  of  womanhood.  The  result  is  a  Twentieth 
Century  expression  ol  an  ageless  truth. 
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WATCdH-GOGKS  Now  "Antlq  aes 


A  STRONOMiCAL  move- 
7m  ment  is  time’s  first 
impulse  as  it  affects 
the  Earth;  the  year,  the 
month,  and  the  day  result 
from  the  solar  system’s  mo¬ 
tion.  Long  ages  ago  man 
made  use  of  these  natural  time  periods.  Even  as 
tar  back  as  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  civiliza¬ 
tions,  diurnal  movement  was  recorded  by  sun- 
shadow,  upon  a  dial,  placed  either  horizontally 
or  vertically.  With  the  introduction  of  a  tine 
metal  rod,  the  gnomon,  as  the  intercepting  agent, 
and  an  indexed  dial,  hourly  divisions  of  the  day 
came  into  use  for  periods  of  sunshine. 

Then  came  the  use  of  candles,  measured  off 
into  such  lengths  as  would  take  an  hour  to 
burn.  Another  contrivance  was  the  hour  glass. 
The  clepsydra,  or  water  thief,  was  invented  by 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  continued  in  use  until 
the  clock  superseded  it.  It  was  water  driven,  and 
could  roughly  measure  the  minute  as  well  as  the 
hour  periods  from  sun  to  sun. 

The  first  clocks  were  made  for  ecclesiastical 
buildings  about  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Their  first  use  was  to  toll  out  the  hours,  hence 
the  name  clock,  from  cloca,  a  bell.  The  earliest 
clocks  were  weight  driven,  and  the  time  telling 
lace  was  soon  added.  The  invention  of  a  thin 
coiled  band  of  tempered  brass  or  steel  as  a  spring 
for  the  motive  power  made  possible  a  portable 
time  measurer.  This  Eifteenth  Century  invention 
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soon  led  to  the  watch  as 
man’s  ever  faithful  compan¬ 
ion  for  all  hours. 

Rare  specimens  of  early 
watch-craft  are  found  in 
some  museums.  The  cases  of 
these  are  usually  of  gold  or 
silver,  beautifully  engraved  and  ieweled.  Early 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  craftsmen  began  to 
ornament  that  interior  mechanism  of  the  watch 
known  as  the  movement.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  first  definite,  broadly  foliated  artistic 
style  became  established.  Throughout  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century  watch-cocks  were  designed  in 
seemingly  never  ending  variety.  The  first  half  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  saw  the  decline  and  end 
in  this  miniature  metal-craft;  it  faded  out  with 
the  advent  of  the  cheap  Swiss  and  machine-made, 
strictly  utilitarian  pocket  time-keeper. 

The  adornment  of  these  old  watch  movements 
centered  in  the  watch-cock,  that  bracket  which 
was  screwed  at  its  foot  to  the  watch-plate,  and 
used  to  hold  and  shield  the  balance-wheel.  The 
old  time,  seven  years  youthful  apprenticeship 
concentrated  plastic  mentality  to  a  vision  of  end¬ 
less  arabesques,  balanced  freehand  designs,  and 
so  forth,  together  with  some  realistic  human,  ani¬ 
mal,  lloral,  or  classic  figure  touch  at  base  or  crown 
of  the  table.  Military  and  musical  emblems,  the 
dramatic  mask,  the  cameo-tooled  portrait  head, 
the  vase,  and  geometric  and  quasi-geometric 
designs  are  found  among  the  varied  figurations 
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on  these  old  watch-cocks.  The  guild  apprentice¬ 
ship  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  watch-cock 
artistry  died  with  it,  to  the  great  loss  of  metalcraft. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  consider 
interior  horological  art,  most  particularly  as  its 
efforts  are  concentrated  upon  the  watch-cock. 
Britten,  in  his  standard  work,  “Old  Clocks  and 
Watches,”  says,  “A  few  years  ago  (edition  1904) 
a  taste  for  watch-cock  necklaces,  brooches  and 
bracelets  arose,  and  thousands  of  interesting 
movements  were  destroyed  in  mad  haste  to 
supply  material  for  an  evanescent  fancy.”  This 
is  true,  but  almost  certainly  this  craze  of  fashion 
was  the  saving  of  many  choice  specimens,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  cast  into  the  melting 
pot  for  the  gold  on  the  heavilj'-  gilt  brass  watch- 
cock,  or  for  the  silver,  for  some  were  made  of 
that  metal.  Here  and  there,  a  central  jewel  was 
thought  to  be  worth  salving.  It  may  yet  be 
possible  to  find  watch-cocks  in  the  possession 
of  old  established  watchmakers,  hoarded  because 
a  possible  call  might  again  be  made  for  anticpie 
watch-cock  jewelry. 

The  writer’s  collection  of  watch  movements 
and  of  watch-cocks  comprises  about  a  thousand 
examples,  an  accretion  surrounding  a  nucleus  of 
less  than  a  hundred  well  selected  specimens  that 
came  to  him  from  his  father,  whose  connection 
with  the  watch  trade  first  led  him  to  realize  their 
artistic  value  and  to  begin  collecting. 

The  ornamental  verge  watch-cock  is  essentially 
a  British  craft  for  the  old  continental  watch¬ 
makers  used  the  bridge — the  form  that  was 
screwed  at  both  ends.  It  docs  not  seem  that  any 
craftsmen  west  of  the  Atlantic  made  verge 
watches;  all  were  imported  from  Europe,  mainly 


Irom  England.  Fine  watches,  dating  from  Colonial 
times,  that  must  have  belonged  to  prominent 
men  of  that  day,  are  tucked  away  in  historic 
museums,  for  neither  their  artistic  value  nor 
historic  worth  seem  always  to  be  realized. 

The  particularly  selected  specimens  that 
illustrate  this  article  are  pictured  at  nearly  their 
exact  size,  as  enlargement  might  give  a  false 
impression.  The  first  group,  Plate  I,  contains  a 
series  of  five  old  watch  movement  balance-wheel 
plates.  They  are  of  burnished  steel,  that  either 
just  circles  to  the  protecting  rim  of  the  ornamental 
table  above  or  else  slightly  extends  beyond  it. 
Each  of  these  five  specimens  can  be  examined  to 
advantage,  as  they  illustrate  distinctive  watch 
types.  The  top  left  side  plate  has  a  pierced  and 
engraved  floriated  bridge,  with  additional  orna¬ 
mentation  surrounding  the  regulating  silver 
index  dial.  As  can  easily  be  seen,  the  balance- 
wheel  pivot  is  contained  in  the  bridge,  which  is 
screwed  on  both  sides.  This  is  a  somewhat  rare 
specimen  ol  an  early  London-made  watch  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  establishment  of  J.  Best. 

The  upper  watch-plate,  to  the  right,  was  made 
by  William  Flint,  Charing,  doubtless  that  old 
village  at  the  Strand’s  End,  where  Trafalgar 
Square  now  lies  and  the  present  Charing  Cross 
Station.  It  is  an  exceptionally  fine  plate  of  the 
early  Seventeenth  Century.  A  pierced  and  engraved 
scalloped  ornament  encircles  the  whole  plate,  as 
well  as  surrounds  the  watch-cock  table — that 
bracket  which  springs  from  a  foot,  screwed  to 
the  plate  by  a  single  screw,  the  table  of  which 
holds  one  pivot  of  the  balance  wheel.  Here  the 
table  and  broad  foot  of  the  watch-cock  are  of 
pierced  foliated  work,  a  part  of  a  larger  plate  design. 
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Nearly  a  century  later,  \\  m.  Brice  of  London, 
whose  watch  plate  is  shown  as  the  largest  central 
unclcrplate,  gave  a  different  phase  to  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  his  watch.  The  whole  is  of  large 
proportion,  minutely  figured  in  balanced  free¬ 
hand  design,  with  a  solid,  narrow  engraved  foot. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  this  are  placed  French 
and  Swiss  watch  plates.  Both  have  bridges  and 
date  from  about  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  next  items  to  notice  are  the  little 
Egyptian  style,  four  scjuare  gilded  pillars,  hand- 
cut  and  well  proportioned;  these  are  interspersed 
uppermost,  while  two  lathe-turned  pillars  are 
under  the  Brice  watch.  All  are  placed  near  the 
watch  plates  to  which  they  belong.  The  two  small 
metal  wings,  placed  at  each  end  centrally,  are 
little  touches  of  ornament  used  between  the  plates. 

The  remaining  pieces  in  the  first  group  are 
watch-cocks  taken  from  their  settings.  These 
each  have  some  distinctive  feature  of  which  the 
dramatic  face  is  most  often  used  at  the  base,  but 
still  distinetive  because  it  seems  that  two  have 
never  been  engraved  alike.  Possibly  this  is  a 
resultant  artistic  impress  from  the  Gothic  idea. 
Again,  the  Renaissance  touch  is  found  in  the  use 
of  the  pillar,  or  some  natural  object.  Search  with 
a  magnifying  glass  will  reveal  here  a  tiny  scpiare, 
there  an  anchor  and  there  a  pair  of  human  hands; 
probably  some  secret  symbols.  At  the  right  hand 
under  corner  is  perhaps  a  first  evidence  of  devolu¬ 
tion — the  thick  unpierced  bracket  to  iust  past  the 
necessary  centre  with  only  a  rim  circle  as  table; 
yet  the  engraving  is  unusual.  A  step  beyond  this 
is  found  in  the  two  tapering  bars,  with  no  circle. 
The  unpierced  engraving  is  good,  and  the  little 
diamonds  set  in  blued  burnished  steel  have  a 


most  artistic  effect.  These  date  from  about  the 
mid-Nineteenth  Century,  and  after  this  comes  the 
strictly  utilitarian  bracket  to  hold  the  balance, 
which  is  manufactured  in  the  gross. 

Much  is  now  made  of  ieweled  holes,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  best-going  anti-frictional  watch. 
The  evidence  gleaned  from  the  old  jeweled  watch- 
cock,  however,  is  that  the  first  use  of  the  jewel 
in  a  watch  was  to  add  to  its  beauty  as  a  work  of 
art,  although  it  was  placed  over  the  balance  staff. 
Plate  II.  and  the  subseejuent  plates  consist  wholly 
of  watch-cocks  selected  because  ol  some  distinc¬ 
tive  touch  of  interest.  These  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  designed  to  give  artistic  contrast. 

Chronological  sequence  in  many  Instances  is 
impossible,  but  generally  speaking  the  broadly 
flowing,  involved  type  is  of  early  date,  while  the 
narrow  solid  foot,  more  ornate,  is  later  in  time. 

In  the  right  hand  upper  corner  of  Plate  II  is 
a  watch-cock  of  very  early  date,  so  much  so  that 
the  foot  is  not  fully  developed  in  style.  This  may 
be  an  early  Seventeenth  Century  specimen  de¬ 
signed  for  a  watch  of  peculiar  mechanical  move¬ 
ment.  The  upper  eentral  watch-cock  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  specimen  known  to  the  writer. 
Of  the  best  early  period,  it  evidences  the  touch 
of  a  master  both  as  regards  design  and  in  the 
tooling.  The  line  engraving  at  the  base  can  truly 
be  described  as  exejuisite.  The  top  left  corner 
watch-cock  is  made  of  silver  (one  of  the  very 
few  that  have  escaped  the  melting  pot).  This 
should  be  compared  with  the  lower  right  corner 
one  and  the  finely  scalloped  work  around  the 
circle  of  each  observed.  In  the  left  hand  under¬ 
corner  one  notices  the  boldness  of  the  encircling 
rim  and  ears  (those  under  projections  at  the  base 
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of  the  circle)  so  markedly  different  from  the  scal¬ 
loped  designs.  All  those  on  Plate  II,  just  described, 
are  of  early  type.  Space  will  not  permit  of  a 
detailed  description  of  all  the  other  examples  on 
Plate  II,  merely  a  mention  of  certain  peculiarities. 
Those  with  cameo  or  portrait  heads  are  not  com¬ 
mon.  It  has  been  claimed  that  all  such  heads 
face  to  the  left.  The  one  to  the  left  of  the  beautiful 
upper  central  watch-cock  is  the  only  cameo  head 
facing  right  that  the  wniter  knows  of. 

On  Plate  III  there  are  grouped  watch-cocks 
that  are  all  decidedly  different  from  any  previously 
described.  Three  containing  diamond  centres 
beautifully  set  in  blued  steel  are  the  upper  centre 
one  and  those  on  either  side  of  the  lower  centre 
one.  The  two  central  ones  are  of  very  unusual 
outline,  the  lower  one  pierced;  the  upper,  solid 
and  engraved  with  a  hare  in  the  midst  of  leafage. 
The  one  to  the  right  of  this  is  by  an  artist  with  an 
individuality  all  his  own.  It  is  really  miniature 
sculpture  in  brass,  depicting  three  placidly  floating 
swans  above,  while  below  two  birds  are  attacking 
a  snake.  The  writer  has  only  one  other  watch-cock 
that  shows  the  same  artistic  touch.  For  contrast, 
examine  that  one,  second  from  the  bottom  left 
eorner.  It  is  of  the  finest  pierced  interlaced  lloral 
design  encircled  by  a  most  delicate  scallop  inside 
the  rim.  At  the  opposite  side,  the  second  from  the 
right,  is  another  delicately  worked  design  that 
contains  a  little  profile  head  near  the  crown,  but 
evidently  wrought  by  another  hand.  The  watch- 
cocks  on  this  plate  illustrate  the  seemingly  endless 
variety  of  ornamentation  used.  Careful  examina¬ 
tion  will  show  a  lute  and  harp  on  those  at  the  upper 
corner,  and  among  the  others  a  bee,  a  lion,  a  horse. 


a  large  bird,  a  Scotch  thistle,  and  a  Renaissance 
urn — a  wide  range  of  artistic  inspiration.  All 
those  grouped  in  Plate  IV  are  again  different, 
the  essential  characteristic  being  geometric  as 
contrasted  with  freehand  design.  These  specimens 
have  all  been  re-selected  from  a  hundred  selected 
geometric  or  quasi-geometric  watch-cocks;  each 
has  some  distinctive  detail  to  differentiate  it  from 
any  other.  Two  or  three  are  suggestive  of  the 
Gothic  rose  window,  notably  so  the  low'er  central 
one,  which  is  finely  diamond  centered.  Perhaps 
the  most  exceptional  of  all  watch-cocks  is  that 
in  the  upper  row,  the  second  from  the  left.  The 
circling  is  a  spiral,  opening  out  from  tne  centre 
and  then  contracting  to  the  rim.  Such  sureness 
of  hand  and  eye  makes  one  wonder  at  the  crafts¬ 
man  who  wrought  it.  The  tiny  specimen  that 
centres  all  is  a  French  bridge.  It  is  placed  there 
to  show  how  French  craft  took  a  different  art 
bent  from  that  of  the  English,  even  geometrically. 

If  this  illustration  and  description  of  a  practi- 
ally  forgotten  art  arouses  intelligent  interest, 
much  has  been  achieved.  This  metal  craft  of  the 
old  verge  watch  movement  ornamentation  merits 
the  attention  of  all  whose  artistic  taste  delights 
in  such  workmanship,  an  art  now  wholly  oi  the 
past.  There  should  yet  be  some  who  are  so  in¬ 
clined  to  historical  research,  even  if  not  imbued 
with  the  temperament  that  revels  in  the  artistic 
as  such,  that  they  will  search  out  the  remaining 
watch-cloc.k  treasurers  that  remain  Irom  Colonial 
times  west  of  the  Atlantic  and  assemble  them  as 
records  of  the  past.  Once  properly  housed,  the 
anticpiarian  and  artistic  worth  ol  these  works  ol 
a  more  leisurely  age  than  this  will  never  diminish. 
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STUART’S  Th  ree  ‘^W^ash  ingtons 


Gilbert  Stuart  creat¬ 
ed  three  distinct  types 
of  portraits  of  George 
\\  ashington,  known  as  the 
Vaughan,  the  Lansdowne 
and  the  Athenaeum  types, 
each  named  after  its  earliest 


After  producing  a  faithful 
portrait  in  the  ''Vaughan 
tgpeV  he  tet  ideatism  betray 
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changes,  well  meant  but  un- 
lortunately  earned  out.  The 
coni  usion  which  resulted  was 
increased  by  the  unavoid¬ 
able  variations  of  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  engrav¬ 
ings  made  after  his  various 
originals  and  replicas,  none  of  w'hich  equalled  the 


or  most  prominent  possessor.  The  original  of  each 
type  is  now  in  this  country.  Two  of  them  are  well 
known.  The  original  painting  of  the  Vaughan  type 
is  the  Vaughan-Clarke  portrait;  the  original  of 
the  Lansdowne  type  is 
the  Brook  Club’s  por¬ 
trait,  and  the  original 
of  the  Athemeum  type 
is  the  portrait  which  is 
hung  in  the  Museum  of 
Art  in  Boston. 

From  the  Vaughan 
portrait,  the  artist  pro¬ 
duced  twelve  replicas; 

Irom  the  Lansdowne, 
fifteen,  and  from  the 
Athenaeum,  seventy- 
one  or  more.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  number  of  re¬ 
plicas,  his  efforts  did 
not  have  uncjualified 
success,  in  either  his 
own  opinion  or  that  ol 
the  best  informed  of 
his  contemporaries. 

1  le  had  aimed  at  pro¬ 
ducing  a  work  which 
would  be  above  criti¬ 
cism,  but  immediately 
after  the  production  of 
each  original,  he  set  to 
work  to  modify  it  in 
the  replicas;  some  more,  some  less;  some  in  pose, 
some  m  traits;  others,  in  the  detail  of  dress  and 
paraphernalia.  He  set  out  to  please  the  public 
more  than  himself.  The  originals  were  for  himself. 

Stuart  was  a  pleasing  and  an  earnest  artist  with 
a  fine  technic.  His  coloration  was  superb,  and  his 
success  in  rendering  likeness  was  generally  un¬ 
challenged  when  uninlluenced  by  demand.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  Washingtons  are  uneven,  an  inequality 
often  attributed  to  the  impossibility  of  any  artist 
reproducing  his  own  work  without  variation.  In 
the  first  type  the  changes  are  few,  but  in  the 
two  later  types  they  are  conspicuous,  even  great. 
It  is  evident  that  he  followed  a  certain  plan  in  the 


originals  and  many  of  which  differed  from  them 
to  a  really  shocking  degree.  Washington,  we  know 
changed  in  appearance  in  a  conspicuous  manner 

after  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary 
War,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to 
appear  so  essentially 
different  at  each  sit¬ 
ting  or  to  appear  so 
differently  to  three  in¬ 
dividual  artists  paint¬ 
ing  him  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same 
room,  as  they  did. 

The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  point  out 
some  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  in  Stuart’s  por¬ 
traits  and  then  to  deter¬ 
mine,  if  that  bepossible, 
which  portrait  and 
which  type  must  be 
considered  most  wor¬ 
thy  of  appreciation  by 
our  own  and  later  gen¬ 
erations.  Of  a  national, 
standard  portrait  it 
should  be  demanded 
that  it  shall  reflect  not 
alone  the  bodily  fea¬ 
tures  without  undue  embellishment,  but  also  the 
spirit  and  the  mental  qualities  of  the  man.  Against 
this  principle,  most  portrait  painters  sin  through 
bodily  idealization  or  idealization  of  character. 

Stuart  left  at  his  death  a  memorandum  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  thirty-nine  gentlemen  who 
were  to  have  copies  of  his  portrait  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  memorandum  was 
dated  at  Philadelphia,  April  lo,  1795,  and  Samuel 
Vaughan,  an  English  merchant  in  that  city,  was 
set  down  for  two  copies.  It  is  known  that  the 
Vaughan  portrait  was  soon  sent  to  London,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  also  that  with  this 
original  went  the  replica,  which  was  a  present  from 


THE  VAUGHAN-CLARKE  PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 
m  GILBERT  STUART,  PAINTED  IN  SEPTEMBER,  I795 
Collection  oj  Thomas  B.  Clarke 
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T’octcait  of  Washincjton  by  (yilbevt  Stuart  ‘Recently  ^Brought  from.  Gkina 


This  interesting  portrait  of  Washington,  now  in  New  ^  ork,  has  a  romantic  interest  and  seems  to  corroborate  the  story 
in  Mason  s  Lije  of  Gilbert  Stuart  in  regard  to  there  having  been  in  Canton,  China,  a  painting  by  Stuart  from  which  a 
Chinese  artist  made  excellent  copies  on  glass.  The  position  of  the  head,  high  up  on  the  canvas;  its  poise  and  the  movement 
oj  shoulders  and  arms  in  connection  with  the  column,  curtains  and  sky,  seem  to  give  it  a  certain  kinship  with  the  three- 
quarter  length  canvas  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  painted  on  twilled  canvas,  is  fine  in  color  and  in 
splendid  original  condition,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  Stuart’s  later  style 
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Vaughan  to  his  friend,  Lord  Camperdown.  This 
shipment  was  of  particular  historical  importance. 

The  Vaughan,  as  well  as  its  replicas,  favors 
the  right  side  of  the  face,  which  w'as  considered 
Washington’s  better  side.  These  represent  Wash¬ 
ington  as  an  old  man,  still  by  far  not  so  old  as  the 
photographic  reproductions  and  some  of  the 
engravings  would  make  us  believe,  because  the 
rather  undue  redness  which  Stuart  gave  to  the 
cheeks  is  rendered  in  the  photographs  as  shadow, 
thereby  thining  the  face  and  making  it  look  older 
than  it  does  in  the  painting.  The  hair  in  all  of 
Stuart’s  portraits  of  Washington  is  white  and 
made  to  resemble  the  coiffure  of  the  wig,  which 
contemporaries  assert  that  Washington  did  not 
wear.  Washington  powdered  his  hair,  however, 
but  his  hair  was  thin  and  never  could  have  been 
so  abundant  as  it  appears  in  the  portraits.  Then, 
too,  it  was  sandy  brown,  even  at  his  death.  The 
following  description  is  of  the  original  Vaughan, 
as  well  as  of  a  solio  print  of  exceptional  quality, 
which  shows  us  that  in  various  points  the  original 
Vaughan  is  superior  to  the  replicas,  of  which  one 
is  practically  an  exact  copy: 

“The  face  is  oval  but  appears  more  rounded  in 
the  original  than  in  the  photograph.  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  genial,  captivating  and  highly  sympathetic, 
much  more  so  than  in  some  of  the  replicas  and  in 
the  two  other  types.  The  face  is  convincing  of 

THE  GIBBS-CHANNING  PORTRAIT  BY  GILBERT  STUART 

The  face  is  ailing,  and  the  expression  is  sad.  The  bowknot 
almost  resembles  a  coat  collar  with  fringed  fur 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


THE  CAMPERDOWN  REPLICA  OF  THE  VAUGHAN  PORTRAIT 

The  first  attempt  at  idealization  with  more  youthful  face  and 
greater  dignity.  The  bowknot,  ruffle  and  curtain  are  changes 
In  tbe  Frick  Collection 

truthfulness,  reflecting  certain  spiritual  and 
mental  qualities  to  a  high  degree.  It  is  dreamy  but 
not  dull;  it  is  serene  but  not  serious;  it  is  kind  but 
not  patronizing;  it  is  full  of  knowledge  but  not 
knowing;  it  is  wdse  but  not  legal;  it  is  suffused  by 
peace  and  stillness  and  with  that  supreme  har¬ 
mony  betw'een  expression  of  soul  and  body  which 
characterized  Washington  and  Lincoln  among 
the  great  men  of  modern  time,  but  which  in 
Washington  reached  its  culmination. 

“In  this  picture,  Washington  looks  down  upon 
us  as  from  a  higher  plane.  Upon  his  lips  is  a  smile, 
more  delicately  rendered  than  in  most  of  the 
replicas,  and  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  other 
types.  The  face  reflects  goodness  and  happiness, 
his  eyes  are  thoughtful  and  contemplative,  his 
forehead  is  clear;  his  beautj^  of  age  is  supreme, 
unruffled,  calm,  but  reflecting  a  contemplative 
and  inner,  rather  than  an  active,  life.  The  cheeks, 
as  even  in  Washington’s  younger  pictures,  are 
drooping,  the  chin  is  set  and  pointed.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  mouth  and  the  region  above  it  is  sweet 
and  delicate,  a  characteristic  not  seen  in  all  the 
replicas.  The  nose,  though  large,  is  not  undiilj^ 
prominent.  The  eyes  especially  are  admirable, 
full  of  feeling,  pleasantly  penetrative,  but  not 
searching  and  commanding.  In  this  quality  oi 
the  eyes,  the  replicas  differ,  and  it  seems  evident 
that  the  artist  was  constantly  searching  for  a  way 
to  catch  and  fix  that  lovable  and  otherwise 
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THE  SCOTT-LANCASTER-RILEY-MUNN  PORTRAIT 

Possibly  made  before  the  Gibbs-Chcmnmg.  A  strong  attempt 
at  idealization,  with  more  youthful  face.  It  is  painted  with  a 
perfect  technic  and  great  sunplicity 

remarkable  expression  of  Washington’s  eyes,  also 
to  a  certain  degree  possessed  by  his  relatives. 

“The  technic  is  surprisingly  delicate  in  the 
original  and  in  some  of  the  replicas,  with  little  or 
no  overpainting.  It  attests  a  rapid  and  concen¬ 
trated  execution  in  every  single  stroke,  and  every 
hair  of  the  brush  had  been  made  to  tell  its  purpose. 
The  paint  is  thin,  often  a  mere  him  of  bloom,  as 
it  were,  charged  with  brightness  and  perfume, 
through  which  the  grain  of  the  canvas  reflects  as 
a  living  surface.  In  this  technic  we  must  recognize 
an  execution  hastened  by  excitement  of  inspiration 
and  by  anxiety  lest  some  of  the  expression  in  the 
face  might  flit  away.  The  artist  has  evidently 
divested  himself  of  his  own  personality  and  of  any 
attempt  at  interpretation,  committing  to  canvas 
only  that  which  he  saw  and  that  which  he  felt 
and  fully  comprehended.” 

Speaking  of  the  negative  qualities  of  the  por¬ 
trait,  we  must  concede  that  we  see  here  no  trace 
of  self-consciousness  nor  of  that  egotism  and 
mistrust,  that  trace  of  self  glorification  to  which  so 
many  other  types,  including  those  of  other 
masters,  bear  evident  witness.  There  is  no  sneer 
of  the  mouth,  no  haughtiness  of  the  nose,  no 
concealment  of  thought,  no  detail  to  which  any 
one  could  take  exception  but  that  of  age,  and  this 
the  artist  evidently  tried  to  modify  by  a  height¬ 
ened  color  of  the  cheeks.  In  fact,  this  age  of  which 
so  many  critics  speak  is  apparent  chielly  in  the 


photographic  reproductions,  and  for  this  some 
allowance  in  the  circumstances  should  be  made. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  the  Vaughan  and  its 
replicas  to  present  a  conscious  pose  of  either  body 
or  chest,  neck  or  head,  and  in  this  the  Vaughan  is 
superior  to  all  other  portraits  of  Washington  to 
which  we  can  attribute  a  real  or  approximate  like¬ 
ness.  There  were  later  attempts  to  portray  Wash¬ 
ington  as  younger  than  he  was,  and  to  make  com¬ 
posite  portraits,  taking  this  from  one,  that  from 
another,  but  none  of  these  attempts,  even  those 
by  Rembrandt  Peale,  was  even  approximately 
successful.  Some  of  the  more  pronounced  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  Vaughan  replicas  to  which  all  critics 
have  alluded  concern  the  color  of  the  coat,  which 
in  the  Camperdown  copy  is  brown;  in  all  others, 
black.  Then,  in  the  original  as  well  as  in  most  of 
the  replicas  the  background  is  plain,  whereas  in 
four  of  them  a  red,  gray  or  greenish  curtain  is 
introduced.  The  facial  differences,  as  already 
stated,  are  subtle  in  some;  in  others,  more  distinct; 
in  a  few,  objectionable.  In  this  last  case  they  seem 
to  be  intentional  modifications,  although  it  is 
impossible  for  any  artist  to  duplicate  his  work 
exactly,  and  the  greater  the  artist,  the  more 
important  must  be  the  changes,  because  it 
requires  a  mind  lacking  in  imagination  to  success¬ 
fully  copy  a  work  by  any  one  else. 

It  has  also  been  blamed  on  the  artist  that  he 

THE  BINGHAM-PERRY-MEEKER  PORTRAIT,  IN  CHICAGO 

The  Camperdown  portrait  probably  served  as  the  original,  but 
an  attempt  at  rejuvenation  is  evident.  The  eyes  are  wider 
and  the  mouth  heavier 
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painted  Washington  as  older  than  he  was  or 
actually  appeared  at  that  time.  Such  an  accusa¬ 
tion  appears  unfounded,  however;  the  more  so 
when  we  consider  that  the  portrait  painted  by 
Rembrandt  Peale  on  the  same  day,  and  perhaps  in 
the  same  room,  represents  the  President  as  even 
much  older  than  Stuart’s  does.  That  this  age  was 
really  reflected  in  his  face  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Peale,  as  soon  as  his  portrait  was  finished 
and  taken  away,  set  out  to  represent  the  President 
as  a  younger  man,  an  undertaking  in  which  he 
failed  lamentably  and  significantly. 

The  theory  that  the  original  Vaughan  portrait 
is  the  portrait  now  owned  by  Thomas  B.  Clarke, 
of  New  York,  has  been  accepted  as  a  fact,  al¬ 
though  Stuart  himself  declared  that  the  original 
Vaughan  had  been  rubbed  out.  The  proofs  of  the 
identity  of  the  Vaughan-Clarke  portrait  will  be 


STEEL  ENGRAVING  FROM  THE  LANSDOWNE  PORTRAIT 


The  Jace  is  evidently  copied  jrom  the  portrait  in  The  Brook 
Club,  reproduced  above,  but  the  eyes  are  more  conscious  and 
the  mouth  not  as  sympathetic.  The  boivknot  is  strongly  fringed 

considered  in  this  article.  There  are  two  points 
to  be  determined:  First,  is  the  Clarke  portrait 
identical  with  the  Vaughan,  and,  second,  was 
the  Vaughan  the  original. 

In  a  letter  dated  in  November,  1794,  Stuart, 
at  that  time  in  New  York,  having  pist  returned 


LEFT  SIDE  PORTRAIT  MADE  BY  GILBERT  STUART  AT  THE 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  SITTINGS  BEGUN  APRIL  12,  I  796 

This  model  served  for  the  full-length  Lansdowne  portrait  nowin 
England;  it  reseinhles  the  full-length  in  the  Lenox  collection 
In  The  Brook  Club,  New  York 

from  London,  mentions  his  intention  to  proceed 
south  to  paint  a  superior  portrait  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  A  letter  of  introduction 
given  liim  by  the  United  States  Minister  in 
London,  John  Jay,  was  apparently  delivered  in  the 
winter  of  1795  in  the  course  of  the  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  Stuart’s 
memorandum,  already  mentioned,  was  made  on 
April  10,  1795.  As  to  the  sittings,  we  will  quote 
from  Peak’s  letter  to  Joseph  Harrison,  this:  “In 
the  minute  examination  which  was  necessary  in 
making  a  copy  of  your  Washington,  I  was  the 
more  convinced  of  the  truth  ol  my  impression 
that  it  IS  the  first  original  portrait  painted  by 
Stuart  in  September,  1795,  same  time  that 

Washington  sat  to  me.  .  .  .’’  And  in  his  lecture, 
to  illustrate  which  Peale  had  copied  this  portrait, 
he  asserted:  “Mr.  Stuart’s  first  portrait  of  Wash¬ 
ington  was  painted  simultaneously  with  mine  in 
September,  1795.  From  this  portrait  he  made 
live  copies;  but,  becoming  dissatislied  with  it, 
some  years  afterward  he  sold  it.  .  .  Of  this  I  was 
informed  by  Dr.  Tliornton,  in  Washington,  soon 
after  its  occurrence,  so  that  it  was  not  literally 
rubbed  out,  as  has  been  supposed.  .  .  .’’ 

This  statement  contains  errors  which  suggest 
that  Dr.  Thornton  was  misinformed.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  T.  Holloway  steel  engraving  of  the 
Vaughan  portrait,  No\’ember  2,  1796,  shows  that 
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the  portrait  could  not 
have  hung  in  Stuart’s 
studio  se^•eraI  years,  but 
must  have  been  sent  to 
London  as  soon  as  it 
and  its  twin,  the  Cam- 
perdown,  were  tinished. 

Stuart  could  not  have 
rubbed  out  the  por¬ 
trait  made  for  Vaughan, 
because  it  was  deeded 
to  his  heir  and  by  him 
or  his  heirs  sold  to 
Joseph  Harrison,  who 
brought  it  to  America 
and  hung  it  in  his  liomc 
in  Rittenhouse  Square 
in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
death  of  Mr.  I  larrison’s 
widow  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  its  pres¬ 
ent  owner.  Stuart  made 
not  live,  but  twelve 
replicas,  but  it  may 
have  been  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  made 
such  statements  as  he 
did  in  order  to  conceal 
the  fact  of  the  original’s 
actual  existence  from 
those  who  insisted  upon 
buying  his  original.  Nor 
is  it  conceivable  that 
Stuart,  a  great  portrait 
painter,  should  not  have 
recognized  the  merits  ol 
his  own  work,  but  should 
have  intended  to  des¬ 
troy  that  which  was  his 
greatest  achievement 
and  upon  which  his 
fame  largely  depended. 

The  Vaughan  and 
the  Camperdown  por¬ 
traits  are  more  closely 
related  than  any  other 
two,  the  facial  charac¬ 
teristics  being  the  same. 

They  must,  therefore, 
have  been  executed  m 
rapid  succession  or  the 
characteristics  would 
differ  more  than  they 
do.  The  other  Vaughan 
replicas  also  no  doubt  were  painted  in  rapid  succes- 
session,  as  none  could  have  been  executed  after 


the  time  when  Stuart 
began  to  paint  the  left 
side  of  Washington’s 
face,  which  was  April 
12,  1796.  Again,  the 

Vaughan  portrait  is  the 
only  one  w'hich  closely 
resembles  the  T.  Hol¬ 
loway  steel  engraving 
and  which  could  have 
served  as  its  original. 
This  engraving  was 
published,  or  released, 
on  November  2,  1796, 
so  that  the  w'ork  itself 
must  have  begun  sev¬ 
eral  months  earlier,  and 
as  it  w'as  done  in  Lon¬ 
don,  it  follow'S  that  the 
original,  too,  must  have 
been  there  early  in  that 
year,  a  circumstance 
which  at  once  stamps 
the  Vaughan  as  that 
original.  The  originality 
of  the  Vaughan  is  prov¬ 
en  also  by  its  owm  inher¬ 
ent  characteristics,  the 
absence  of  any  trace  of 
effort  to  introduce  idio- 
syncracies  of  pose,  hero¬ 
ism  or  importance,  and 
especially  youth.  The 
simplicity  of  the  back¬ 
ground  also  tends  to 
prove  originality  and  a 
first  wmrk.  The  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  Vaughan 
type  over  the  two  later 
types  of  Stuart’s  Wash¬ 
ingtons  is  based  also  up¬ 
on  the  certain  resem¬ 
blance  these  portraits 
possess  to  the  admirable 
but  much  younger  por¬ 
trait  by  James  Peale, 
W'hich,  of  all  the  earlier 
efforts,  is  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  of  fidelity. 

Vaughan  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  friend.  Lord 
Camperdowm,  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Washington, 
and  another  Philadelphian,  Mrs.  William  Bing¬ 
ham,  sought  the  honor  to  present  to  Lord  Lans- 


FULL-LENGTH  LANSDOWNE  TYPE  PORTRAIT 

The  theatrical  jxise  shows  a  studio  composition  not 
liossihle  at  original  sittings 
/n  l/.)c  Lenox  Collecllort  0/  the  New  \'ork  Puhlie  Library 


HIE  MAVEMFYER-ATHENAEUM  REPLICA 

Sujierior  to  the  Athenaeum  portrait  in  expression,  and 
lirohahly  one  of  the  earliest  replicas 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  oj  Art 
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downe  a  portrait  ol  Washington  as  a  token  of  her 
appreciation  of  his  defense  of  the  American  Col¬ 
onies  before  the  House  of  Lords.  For  this  purpose 
an  original  would  be  necessary,  and  to  make  a 
display  and  impress  the  mother  country,  a  full 
length  portrait  was  concluded  to  be  the  proper 
form.  Stuart,  having  created  the  original  Vaughan, 
was  commissioned  to  paint  this  portrait,  and 
Washington  agreed  to 
begin  the  sittings  on 
April  12,  1796.  It  seems 
probable  that  Stuart 
already  had  finished 
and  disposed  of  his  re¬ 
plicas  of  the  Vaughan, 
and  also  had  begun  to 
favor  grandeur  in  ex¬ 
pression  and  pose  to 
incorporate  a  more 
generally  accepted 
principle  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance  in  office. 

It  has  been  assum¬ 
ed  that  the  portrait 
sent  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  from  him 
descended  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  in  whose 
collection  it  probably 
remains,  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  type  begun 
on  April  12,  1796.  To 
the  present  writer  this 
appears  dubious.  The 
principal  reason  is  the 
impossibility  of  Washington  posing  for  a  full 
length  portrait  without  great  fatigue.  Then,  too, 
had  he  posed  for  the  full  length,  the  paraphernalia 
in  the  portrait  would  have  been  simple  and  not 
regal.  These  impressions  were  confirmed  by  exam¬ 
ination  of  many  photographs  of  original  Stuarts 
of  Washington  and  comparison  of  them  with  the 
Lansdowne  replicas  available  in  this  country  and 
with  engravings  of  the  one  in  England.  It  then 
became  evident  that  the  original  of  this  type  must 
have  been  a  bust  portrait  in  the  style  of  the 
Vaughan  and  the  Athenaeum  originals — the  only 
practical  size  that  Stuart  could  have  produced  ait  a 
few  actual  sittings.  This  theory  became  a  cer¬ 
tainty  when  a  close  study  of  a  photograph  of  the 
bust  portrait  of  Washington  painted  by  Stuart, 
now  in  The  Brook  Club  in  New  York,  revealed  the 
absolute  resemblance  between  the  face  and  the 
jabot  of  the  full  length  Stuart  in  the  Lenox  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the 


corresponding  parts  in  the  Brook  portrait.  There 
could  now  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  real 
original  of  the  Lansdowne  replicas  or  types  had 
been  found  and  that  the  real  Lansdowne,  as  we 
know  it  from  the  English  replicas,  must  be  de¬ 
throned  as  an  original  produced  at  actual  sittings 
with  Washington,  and  that  it  must  give  place  to 
the  simple  little  bust  portrait  of  The  Brook  Club, 

which  until  now  has 
been  neglected  as  sec¬ 
ond  rate,  although  it 
possesses  all  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  an  origin¬ 
al  produced  at  sittings. 

The  face  in  the 
Brook  and  the  face  in 
the  full  length  Stuart 
in  the  Library  are 
identical,  but  that  in 
the  Brook  is  much 
more  refined,  less  con¬ 
scious,  more  sympa¬ 
thetic,  more  truly  dig¬ 
nified.  The  certainty 
of  originality  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  two 
jabots.  They  are  abso¬ 
lutely  alike,  a  resem¬ 
blance  which  shows 
that  the  full  length 
portrait  was  actually 
copied  from  the  small¬ 
er.  If  we  now  turn  to 
the  Lansdowne  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  see  that, 
whereas  the  face  is 
that  of  the  lull  length  painting  in  the  Eibrary,  the 
jabot  is  made  of  lace  ruffles,  which  Washington 
never  wore.  We  must  therefore  presume  that 
Stuart  changed  the  plain  ruffles  to  lace  to  make 
the  portrait  destined  for  England  more  fashionable 
and  more  in  conformity  with  aristocratic  usage 
there.  The  lace  jabot  is  found  also  in  the  other 
types,  but  always  in  portraits  of  secondary  quality, 
thus  demonstrating  their  chronological  distance 
from  the  original.  There  is  in  the  full  length 
Stuarts  also  a  difference  in  the  pose  of  the  right 
arm,  which  in  some  is  raised,  as  in  the  real  Lans¬ 
downe,  and  in  others  rests  on  the  table,  as  in  the 
Lenox  replica.  The  former  pose  was  more  suitable 
to  the  English  taste  of  that  period.  The  parapher¬ 
nalia  could  not  even  have  been  sketched  in  if  they 
had  surrounded  Washington  when  he  sat  for 
Stuart,  and  must  have  been  invented  in  the  studio. 

Recapitulating,  we  conclude  that  Stuart  paint¬ 
ed  a  bust  portrait  at  each  of  the  three  series  of 


THECONSTABLE  HALF-LENGTH  PORTRAIT  BYGILBERT  STUART 

Ati  elaborate  effort  at  idealization,  originally  given  to 
Alexander  Havniltori;  remarkable  jor  its  coloration 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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sittings  of  Washington,  and  that  with  them  as 
models  he  made  replicas,  some  almost  like  the 
originals;  others,  greatly  modified.  All  three  origin¬ 
als  are  now  in  this  country,  and  these  are  the  only 
originals,  Stuart  having  had  only  tliree  series  of 
sittings  of  the  President;  and  the  authenticity  of 
each  is  established  beyond  honest  doubt. 

The  Athenaeum  portrait  resulted  from  the  last 
of  Stuart’s  opportun¬ 
ities  of  painting  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  was  begun 
in  1796,  but  its  back¬ 
ground  never  was  fin¬ 
ished  in  order  that  it 
might  be  retained  in 
the  artist’s  studio  as  a 
model  for  replicas.  The 
commission  for  this 
portrait  came  proba¬ 
bly  from  Martha 
Washington  that  it 
might  serve  as  a  com¬ 
panion  piece  for  her 
own  portrait,  painted 
by  the  same  artist. 

This  theo  ry  would 
e.xplain  its  size,  its 
form,  the  turn  of  the 
face,  and  even  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  artist  to 
produce  greater  digni¬ 
ty  m  the  manner  gen¬ 
erally  conceived  by 
the  public.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  and  a  few  of  its 
replicas,  although  sin¬ 
gularly  inferior  to  the  Vaughan,  show  less  con¬ 
spicuously  these  objectionable  features.  But  in 
many  of  the  replicas  Stuart  fairly  ran  riot,  intro¬ 
ducing  new  traits  until  the  portraits  no  longer 
represent  any  of  that  spirituality  and  earnestness 
which  we  know  characterized  Washington.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mouth  becomes  sneering;  the 
region  around  the  nose,  pulfy;  the  eyes,  denoting 
mistrust;  the  face,  no  longer  benign.  It  is  therefore 
unjust  to  Washington’s  memory  to  use  the 
Athenaeum  portrait  as  a  standard  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
reproduce  it  on  coins,  stamps  or  documents  or 
in  any  other  way.  In  the  seventy-one  or  more 
replicas,  Stuart  went  from  bad  to  worse,  seeking 
an  effect  to  make  the  portrait  popular.  In  some 
the  face  is  sphinxlike;  in  none  is  it  sympathetic  and 
appealing;  in  many,  it  actually  repels. 

Various  theories  have  been  advocated  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  defects  in  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Lans- 


downe  types,  but  the  fact  that  parallel  defects  are 
found  in  works  of  other  artists  who  portrajmd 
Washington  necessitates  a  theory  applicable  to 
all.  Some  say  W  ashington’s  face  was  disfigured  by 
an  ill  fitting  set  of  teeth,  which  would  account  for 
the  expression  of  the  mouth,  but  Eliza  P.  Custis, 
who  naturally  knew  W  ashington  well,  assures  us 
that  the  teeth  were  singularly  well  fitted  and  in  no 

way  disfigured  the 
mouth.  Another  theory 
suggested  by  Wb  Lan¬ 
ier  Washington,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Washington 
family,  is  that  Wash¬ 
ington  entertained  a 
strong  aversion  to 
Stuart  and  that  his 
feelings  manifested 
themselves  in  his  face 
However,  had  Wash¬ 
ington’s  feeling  been 
so  Intense  as  to  appear 
in  his  countenance,  he 
never  would  have  en¬ 
trusted  the  artist  with 
the  painting  of  his  wife, 
nor  is  it  probable  that 
he  would  have  accord¬ 
ed  the  artist  a  second 
and  third  series  of 
sittings  for  himself. 
Nor  would  this  theory 
explain  the  progressive 
intensity  of  the  de¬ 
fects  as  the  series  of 
replicas  advanced.  We  must,  therefore,  return  to 
the  most  plausible  theory:  that  the  defects  are 
due  to  studied  but  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the 
artist,  who  was  perhaps  encouraged  thereto,  to 
introduce  features  which  would  make  his  portraits 
of  Washington  acceptable  as  a  national  standard 
around  which  all  jiatriots  and  admirers  might 
rally  and  upon  which  they  could  look  with  that 
reverence  which  they  felt  in  their  hearts,  and,  too, 
which  experience  shows  was  not  and  could  not  be 
effaced  even  by  ignoble  attempts  at  portraiture. 

Alany  would  have  preferred,  as  we  do  now,  to 
have  seen  Washington  portrayed  at  a  less  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  A  too  young  portrait,  however,  could 
never  have  become  a  cherished  standard,  because 
we  must  remember  and  realize  that  a  man’s 
features  are  moulded  by  his  deeds  and  thoughts, 
by  the  laws  of  spirituality  instead  of  by  fashion, 
and  no  one  can  achieve  supreme  greatness  of 
character  in  youth. 


THE  “athenaeum  HEAD,”  PAINTED  IN  1 796 
The  uorld’s  uccepled  portrait  oj  tt'asbiriglun,  and  the 
last  word  in  idealization 
hi  the  Boston  Museum  oj  Fine  Arts 
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©7EZELAY-^m  Line  and  Word 


ezelay!  Once  again. 

Vezelay!  If  you  can¬ 
not  hear  the  music,  do 
not  come.  Those  who  can 
not  feel  without  the  medium 
of  the  coarser  sense  would 
better  gaze  from  afar  down 
the  valley  and  not  climb  the  hill,  lest  they  dese¬ 
crate  through  misunderstanding.  Vezelay’s  very 
aura  radiates  the  waves  of  the  song  of  human  life. 
Look,  listen,  touch, 
taste,  smell,  and  you 
sense  the  legacy  of 
human  lives  in  their 
pains  and  their  joys, 
their  tears  and  their 
laughter,  their  failures 
and  their  successes, 
their  disillusionments 
and  their  faiths. 

It  is  a  hilltop — 

Vezelay — a  hill  rising 
so  precipitously  into  a 
top  as  to  make  one 
think  of  a  man-made 
fortress.  Here  it  is 
crowmed  with  the  mon¬ 
ument  of  its  Roman¬ 
esque  cathedral,  whose 
spire  and  long  straight 
body  ending  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  lower  tower  com¬ 
mand  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  seeminglj^ 
endless  horizon  al¬ 
though  the  sister  hills 
rise  from  the  valley 
tight  ringed  around  it 
with  almost  equal  calm 
and  majesty.  Look 
where  you  will,  jmu  see 
only  nature  loved  by 
man — fertile  land  cut 
into  thousands  of  little 
separate  fields  in  every 
variety  of  rectangular 
shape,  outlined  by  scat¬ 
tered  trees  and  bushes; 
colorful  as  nature  and 
man  together  can 
create.  That  means 
much  in  France,  where 
wild  flowers  mingle 


their  beauty  with  every¬ 
thing  that  grows.  Even  the 
clusters  of  forest  are  man- 
touched  somehow';  clean-cut 
by  the  white  ribbon  roads 
that  curl  snake-like  or  divide 
with  razor  stroke.  It  is  al¬ 
most  an  airplane  view  to  look  from  the  parapet 
terrace  back  of  the  big  church,  from  the  cool 
shadow's  of  the  old  lindens,  for  the  fields  seem  to 

be  just  beneath  us. 

The  River  Cure 
flow's  from  its  gentle 
rapids  beyond  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Pierre  Perthuis, 
through  the  natural 
arch  of  rock,  past  hud¬ 
dled  St.  Pere  wdth  its 
intimate  and  lovable 
church,  below-  Veze¬ 
lay’s  w'alls,  on  by  the 
equally  huddled  As- 
quins  and  out  through 
the  glacierlike  cut  in 
the  hills  beyond.  Clus¬ 
tered  villages  dot  the 
hillsides  w'herever  the 
ejm  searches.  Thej'  are 
spots  of  color,  their 
basic  stone  squatting 
under  sloping  red  roofs, 
and  aKvays  '.he  church 
spire  guarding  them. 
Fifteen — no,  sixteen — 
one  can  count.  Each 
contains  two  hundred, 
perhaps  three  hundred, 
inhabitants.  Did  each 
pay  a  toll  like  Vezelay 
and  Asquins  in  the 
Creat  World  Event — 
fifty  empty  chairs? 
One  does  not  w'ant  to 
believe  it;  one  almost 
can  not.  Yet,  as  you 
drive  through  them 
you  can  read  lor  your¬ 
self  the  names — twen¬ 
ty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty 
— on  the  little  stone 
pillar  that  each  has 
erected  to  honor  its 
dead  and  commemor- 


Beauties  of  historic  point 
in  Fi  'ance  btend  ioith  its 
ancient  architecture  into  a 
peculiar  charm  •  •  •  bp 

GARITA  8PEN6ER 


“rue  PORTE  AUX  LIONS,  DIJON,”  FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY 
ROBERT  FULTON  LOGAN 

Al  the  left  are  two  interesting  houses,  half-timbered,  with  sculp¬ 
tured  mouldings  and  panels;  at  the  end  of  the  street,  at  the  left, 
IS  the  Maison  H agues- Aubriot,  with  its  fine  arcade  and  rooj 
of  decorated  tiling,  and  the  richly  sculptured  historic  monu¬ 
ment,  the  Hotel  Chambellan,  long  erroneously  called  Maison 
des  Ambassadeurs  d’Angleterre 

ExbibiU’d  Salon  de  la  Nationalc,  1^22 
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ate  its  heart  emptiness.  The  ceremony  on  unveil¬ 
ing  clay  is  the  same  for  each.  The  procession  forms: 
first  the  flag,  then  the  village  athletes  in  skimpy, 
white,  recl-sashecl  costumes,  their  bugles  ready, 
boys  still,  not  men;  then  the  maire  and  the  digni¬ 
taries,  then  the  little  crowd,  black  dressed  except 
lor  the  children.  To  brazen  dirge  they  march  up 
the  na  rrow  street,  through  flimsy  wooden  arches 
decorated  with  real  and  artificial  ilowers  and  red, 
white  and  blue  paper  streamers.  Sometimes  they 
have  gone  to  the  woods  and  transplanted  ever¬ 
greens  to  line  the  street.  A  speech  is  made. 
Wreaths  of  fragrant  flowers  are  placed  side  by 
side  with  cpieer,  dull  wire  ones.  Sobs  are  choked 
back  into  throats.  1  here  is  a  strained  Hush  on  the 
lace  ot  the  village  mutile.  A  solemn  hush;  the 
ceremony  is  ended;  the  throng  disintegrates. 

VTzelay  was  lounded  m  the  year  860  when 
Gerard  dc  Rousillon  and  his  wife,  Berthe,  built  a 
Benedictine  monastery  to  oflset  the  destruction 
ot  the  Convent  ot  St.  Pere  by  Norman  marauders. 
Gerard  declared  it  free  territory  under  the  Pope, 
and,  thanks  to  a  generous  endowment  and  its 
protection  by  hilltop  and  walls,  it  soon  became 
the  center  ot  a  town.  The  relics  of  Stc.  Marie 
Madeleine,  tamed  as  brought  trom  Provence  by 
Gerard  and  deposited  m  a  erj^pt  beneath  the 
church,  served  to  entice  pilgrims,  and  for  those 
who  had  belief  miracles  were  performed  that 
spread  the  fame  of  Vezelay.  Those  early  years  saw 
robber  barons  and  much  destruction,  but  at  each 
rebuilding  the  walled  town  seemed  to  grow  in 
riches  and  renown  until  in  1096  the  Abbot  Artaud 
built  the  huge  church  of  the  Madeleine,  still  today 
the  architectural  glory  oi  the  ancient  place. 

1  roublous  times  followed.  The  grasping  needs 
of  autocratic  monks  burdened  the  people  with 
unbearable  taxes  so  that  the  inhabitants  looked 
to  lay  princes  as  allies.  Even  kings  took  a  hand 
in  the  fray.  Much  blood  was  shed,  for  the  abbots 
were  often  warrior  leaders  as  well  as  churchmen. 
Steadily  the  power  of  the  monks  increased,  how¬ 
ever,  until  about  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century, 
when  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  Richard 
Creur  de  Lion  of  England  met  m  Vezelay  to 
celebrate  the  starting  of  their  joint  crusade,  the 
Abbe}^  comprised  eight  hundred  monks  who  were 
collecting  from  the  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
under  their  walls  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds 
in  revenue  a  year — a  fabulous  sum  in  those  days. 
Even  earlier,  Vezelay  had  been  the  scene  of 
Crusader  enthusiasm,  for  here  in  1146  St. 
Bernard,  abbot  ol  Clairvaux,  fired  the  crowd  with 
his  eloquence.  Malf  way  down  the  hill  to  Asquins 
still  stands  a  cross  marking  the  spot  where,  in  the 
presence  of  Louis  VII  of  France,  his  Queen 


Eleanor,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  countless 
nobles,  St.  Bernard  preached  into  llame  the  sparks 
of  the  Second  Crusade.  And  on  this  same  spot  some 
twent}"  odd  years  later  heretics  were  burned  alive. 

The  centuries  passed;  fighting  between  the 
various  powerful  Dukes  of  Nevers  and  Bourgogne, 
kings  of  France  and  the  English  went  on,  partners 
changing  and  fortunes  varying.  Vezelay  could  not 
escape.  The  abbey  was  secularized  and  the  mon¬ 
astery  that  had  contained  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  monks  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  was,  from  the 
Sixteenth  Century  on,  to  house  one  abbot  and 
thirty  priests.  Then  came  the  wars  between  the 
Huguenots  and  the  Catholics.  Vezelay  suffered 
siege  and  destruction.  The  famous  church  became 
a  stable.  In  1790  by  decree  of  the  Directorate  of 
Avallon  the  abbey  as  an  institution  ceased  to  exist. 
Its  property  was  sold,  its  buildings  soon  were 
destroyed,  and  today  only  the  famous  basilica 
remains  to  testify  to  one  of  the  greatest  centers  of 
secular  and  religious  power  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Vezelay  today  has  its  beauty  and  its  back¬ 
ground  of  mystery.  It  still  breathes  the  yesterdays 
rather  than  the  today.  As  for  its  future,  its  children 
are  adorable  and  numerous.  Its  animals,  too,  are 
many,  its  dogs  and  cats  and  cows  and  horses  and 
donkeys  and  goats  and  sheep  and  geese  and  chick¬ 
ens.  Never  for  thirty  consecutive  minutes  is  the 
open  square  before  the  little  Inn  de  la  Post  et  du 
Lion  D’Or  empty  of  animals  going  to  water  in  the 
picturesque  bit  of  the  ancient  moat,  now  a  drink¬ 
ing  place.  Cattle  of  the  purest  white,  a  stock  of 
which  France  is  proud;  sheep  and  goats  mingling 
their  silly  little  voices,  and,  most  amusing  of  all 
perhaps,  ducks  carried  in  small  boys’  arms  to 
have  their  daily  swim — all  must  drink  at  the  one 
spot.  There  is  a  pair  of  roosters,  one  black  and  one 
white,  whose  antics  might  be  a  text  for  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  Daily  they  repeat  their  performance.  The 
white  one  wants  to  fight,  the  black  one  does  not, 
but  is  compelled,  even  though  it  try  to  run.  And 
when  the  fray  is  ended,  which  does  the  crowing? 
Why  the  black  one,  if  you  please,  and  loudly  and 
lustily,  but  back  in  its  own  barnyard  with  its 
harem  which  did  not  see  the  light. 

There  is  a  shady  walk  called  the  Ehemin  de 
Tonde  that  encircles  the  town  under  its  old  walls. 
It  was  once  the  moat.  Here  grow  hundreds-of- 
years-old  tilleuls,  glorious  trees  whose  fragrant 
blossoms  draw  bees  by  thousands  until  the  hum 
becomes  a  steady  roar.  The  birds  are  never  silent, 
from  their  early  hours  to  the  late  twilight  when 
the  nightingales  call  across  the  valley  and  the 
sleepy  rooks  mingle  their  cawing  with  the  croaking 
of  the  frogs  in  the  moat.  Two  spots  in  the  ruined 
walls  on  the  Chemin  de  Ronde,  once  seen,  will 
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“CALAIS  JUSTI6E,  E^IJON” 

Ecom  an  Gtcliing  by  Eobevt  Eulton  Eogan 


This  splendid  historic  monument  was  the  ancient  seat  oj  the  parliament  oj  Burnundy  created 
in  1477,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Counts.  The  picturesque  jacade  is  elaborately  carved  in  the 
traditional  Renaissance  style,  and  the  iiorch  is  enriched  by  a  carved  ceiling 
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L  ECHAUGUETTE 


FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  ROBERT  FULTON  LOGAN 


This  echauguette  dates  from  the  Sixteerith  Century.  An  American  offered  the 
owner  80,000  Jrayics  for  the  tourelle,  and  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  it  out 
when,  the  fact  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  French  government. 


never  fade  from  memory:  the  Porte  Neuve,  on 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  a  bit  of  old  wall  topped 
by  an  original  house.  To  stand  below  the  Porte 
Neuve  in  sunlight  and  look  through  the  arch  up 
the  narrow  streeted  hill  at  the  little  clustered 
houses  with  three  brilliant  spots  of  red  flowers  in 
the  walls,  is  to  see  a  picture  for  the  artist.  To 
stand  there  with  the  moon  shining  above,  is  to 
sense  a  motif  for  the  musician.  We  dream  and 


weave  fancies  about  those  thousands 
who  through  the  j’ears  ha\’e  passed 
under  the  arch,  from  the  warrior 
priest  going  forth  to  fight  to  the 
little  serving  maid  slipping  out  to 
meet  her  lover  in  the  shadows. 

Vezelay’s  narrow  mam  street 
climbs  like  an  “S”  from  the  entrance 
gate  to  the  cathedral,  the  hill  grow¬ 
ing  steeper  and  steeper.  Little  pas¬ 
sages  shoot  off'  it  here  and  there,  not 
wide  enough  really  to  be  streets,  yet 
called  by  names  worthy  of  boule¬ 
vards — rue  Theodore  de  Beze,  rue 
Henri  de  Vczelay.  The  little  houses, 
many  of  tliem  designed  and  carved 
in  the  manner  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
snuggle  along  the  sidewalk  that 
sometimes  vanishes.  There  is  not  a 
line,  not  a  shade  ol  color  that  is  not 
harmonious.  The  stone  is  every¬ 
where  shaded  into  age-grown  beauty, 
and  no  wall  can  have  a  crack,  nor 
can  there  be  a  space  between  laid 
stones  but  what  a  little  green  or  a 
bright  flower  has  appeared.  Even 
high  on  the  church  tower  the  flowers 
have  found  a  nesting  place. 

Doubtless,  behind  closed  doors, 
there  are  private  parties  to  which 
we  are  not  invited,  but  public  and 
semi-public  functions  take  place  out 
of  doors  as  in  the  olden  times.  Just 
see  a  wedding  in  Vezelay!  Up  the 
hill  they  come!  First,  the  fiddler, 
joyously  sawing  away  at  the  liveliest 
of  tunes  on  an  old  violin  that  should 
squeak  but  does  not.  Behind  him 
comes  the  bride  in  white  and  veil, 
hanging  to  the  bridegroom’s  arm, 
and  followed  by  her  little  brides¬ 
maids  and  all  the  guests  in  couples, 
two  by  two.  From  house  to  house 
they  go,  gathering  the  ready  guests. 

Such  is  Vezelay!  Maybe  its  folk 
are  just  like  other  folk.  Yet,  if  you  live 
here  a  month,  you  will  go  away  being 
more  than  when  you  came,  because  of  the  beautj^ 
that  you  have  absorbed.  Lucky  are  those  who 
can  know  its  hill!  J'he  bus  is  leaving.  Come  along 
and  don’t  forget  the  old  time  formalties  and  im¬ 
portant  courtesies.  See  how  those  departing  bid 
each  member  of  the  gathered  crowd  “Au  revoir, 
monsieur,”  “Au  revoir,  madame,”  individually. 
Down  the  hill!  but  never  mind,  you  are  sure  to 
come  again — to  VezHay. 
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From  an  etching  hy  Fohert  Fulton  Logan 


The  “Presidial,”  ancieni  residence  of  IIut’ues-Auhriot,  ]>r(ivost  of  Paris  in  the  Fonrteoilb  Century. 
The  windoivs,  whose  ornament  is  of  extreme  delicacy,  were  hidden  under  jiluster  for  many  generations 


“LA  ^ASILIQUE,  VEZELAY,  TONNE’’ 

Eronx  ail  etching  hyEobert  Eiilton  Logan 


The  present  basilica  ivas  begun  by  the  Abbe  Artaud  in  lox/x  and  dedicated  by  the  monks  oj  the 
Benedictine  order.  Sciint  Bernard  jireacbed  the  second  Crusade  here  in  1 146 


‘‘LA  ‘PR06ESSI0N,  VEZBLAY,  YONNE 

From  an  etching  byEobevt  Fulton  Logan 


At  the  height  of  its  power,  emperors  and  kmgs  came  to  pay  homage  at  the  Abbey  Today,  all 
through  the  pilgrimage  season,  the  faithful  continue  to  come,  and  the  procession  of  the  Fete  de 

Dieu  closes  the  iveek  of  Pentecost 


L’EgUSE  TDE  T^OTRE  T)AME,  E>IJON 

Evonx  an  etching  by  Robert  Fulton  Logan 


:>y 


According  to  Viollet-le-Duc,  Notre  Dame  of  Dijon  offered  the  purest  and  most  original 
S])eci>neti  of  Thirteenth  Century  Burgundian  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
galleries  from  which  hang  three  rows  of  gargoyles 
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Oriental  ‘T^UC^S  as  FINE  ART 

Iv.  ine  Evolution  of  the  Ispahans 


OF  all  the  splendid  car¬ 
pets  that  were  wrought 
on  Persian  looms,  the 
lame  of  Ispahans  far  out¬ 
shines  all  others.  It  is  every¬ 
where  assumed  that  they 
are  the  masterpieces  of  the 
art  to  which  everyone  must  pay  homage  or  mark 
himself  artistically  declasse.  Even  those  to  whom 
the  names  of  other  rugs  are  but  a  Babel  of  beautiful 
sounds  recognize  that  here  is  a  name  to  conjure 
with,  one  that  calls  for  an  immediate  display  of 
esthetic  emotion.  The  fame  of  these  carpets  is 
quite  natural.  They  are  impressively  beautiful 
and  they  exist  in  far  greater  number  than  any 
other  of  the  early  rugs.  Perhaps  twenty  of  the 
small,  silk  Kashan  rugs  are  known,  and  about 
thirty  first  class  vase  carpets,  but  there  probably 
are  not  far  from  two  thousand  Ispahans.  Moreover, 
they  are  markedly  individual  creations  and  make 
a  distinct  and  easily  remembered  impression.  The 
sensational  prices  which  they  at  times  have 
brought  have  made  them  additionally  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  the  long  history  of  their  use  in  mansions 
in  both  Europe  and  America  has  permanently 
established  their  reputation. 

Yet  despite  their  fame  and 
familiarity,  Ispahans  are  the 
most  widely  misunderstood  of 
rugs,  and  more  myths  and 
fables  have  clustered  around 
them  than  around  any  other 
weave.  They  are  not  the  great¬ 
est  rugs  ever  woven,  and  only 
the  smallest  number  comes 
from  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  every 
Ispahan  being  an  artistic  trea¬ 
sure,  as  many  persons  believe, 
many  are  of  no  artistic  consequence,  while  some 
are  downright  rubbish.  Einally,  although  the  name 
has  been  fastened  upon  them  firmly,  it  is  none  the 
less  wrong,  for  it  is  certain  that  Ispahan  rugs  were 
neither  designed  nor  woven  in  Ispahan. 

Magnificent  as  the  finest  of  them  are,  tnese 
rugs  hardly  equal  the  best  of  the  earlier  court  car¬ 
pets,  for  the  latter  are  generally  built  up  on  an 
architectural  frame  work  that  gives  them  greater 
grandeur  and  power  and  enables  them  to  carry  a 
richer  variety  of  design.  The  finest  Ispahans,  how¬ 


ever,  do  achieve  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  subtle  strength  and 
delicacy  embodied  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  perfection  and  a  glow¬ 
ing  color  that  lifts  them  into 
the  rank  of  high  art.  They 
exhibit  a  stateliness,  a  su¬ 
preme  elegance  and  grace  that  make  them  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  achievements  in  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts.  These  statements,  however,  hold  only 
for  the  few  pieces  that  survive  from  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  for,  if  the  heart-burning  truth  be  told, 
of  the  hundreds  of  Ispahans  owned  in  this  country, 
all  proudly  described  as  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
probably  not  twentj'^-five  were  woven  before  the 
year  1600.  The  rugs  of  later  date,  while  charming 
and  frequently  unsurpassed  as  decorations  for 
floors  in  period  rooms,  rarely  attain  artistic  great¬ 
ness.  Eor  the  most  part  their  reputation  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  infringements  on  the  far  superior  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  early  pieces.  Just  how  splendid  these 
older  carpets  were,  and  to  what  depths  their  kind 
ultimately  descended,  we  can  best  understand  by 
tracing  the  successive  stages  through  which  the 
type  passed  in  the  centuries  from  1550  to  1750. 

No  other  of  the  important 
rug  types  has  such  an  instruc¬ 
tive  history  as  the  Ispahan. 
Every  phase  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  still  illustrated  in  ex¬ 
tant  examples,  and  the  type, 
furthermore,  is  sufficiently  free 
from  complicating  external  in¬ 
fluences  for  its  story  to  be 
fairly  simple.  Nowhere  else 
can  we  see  the  internal  pro¬ 
cesses  that  control  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  rug  design  so  clearly 
and  remorsely  at  work.  No¬ 
where  else  is  every  fatal  step  in  the  passage  from 
supremaejf  to  degeneration  so  impressively  exhib¬ 
ited.  Rug  designs  have  a  life  story  as  truly  as  have 
living  beings.  They  have  their  periods  of  growth, 
maturity,  weakness  and  decline,  and  no  one  knows 
a  rug  type  until  he  knows  its  whole  career.  The 
common  assumption  that  a  design  can  be  repro¬ 
duced  exactly  and  an  indefinite  number  of  times, 
like  a  printed  book,  quite  overlooks  the  human, 
personal  element  that  enters  into  the  fabrication 
of  a  rug  and  modifies  each  example.  Like  all  other 


The  true  stori/  of  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  mis¬ 
understood  of  all  Persian 
carpets . by 
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LOTUS  PALMETTE  ON  FAIENCE  MOSAIC 
TILE 

From  Mausoluem  of  Iman-Zade  Ismail 
at  IspabaiXy  dated  1436 
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works  of  art,  designs  for  rugs  are  projections  of 
the  human  spirit.  They  partake  ot  its  quality, 
share  its  vicissitudes,  repeat  its  histor}'.  The 
creation  of  a  great  design  is  a  work  of  intense 
intellectual  and  emotional  elfort.  The  designer 
must  foresee  the  completed  rug  in  a  comprehensive 
flash  of  intuition  and  imagination.  But  the  general 
inspiration  is  not  enough;  it 
must  be  followed  by  detailed 
development,  bj"  tedious  ex¬ 
perimenting,  by  painstaking 
measurements,  else  the  vision 
will  vanish.  The  curve  of  a 
leaf  must  be  shaped  to  conlorm 
gracefully  with  the  tendril  to 
which  it  is  attached;  the  long 
loop  of  the  tendril,  be  drawn 
exactly  to  swing  perfectly  into 
the  rhythm  of  the  whole  compo¬ 
sition.  A  thousand  particulars 
of  the  inner  structure  of  a  pal- 
mette,its  spacing  and  its  effect 
on  the  general  scale,  must  be 
carefully  pondered;  marginal  colors  that  outline 
tlie  patterns  and  mediate  between  tliem  and  the 
ground  must  be  selected  to  give  the  proper 
separation  without  harshness.  These  minutia? 
make  the  success  or  failure  of  the  final  result,  and 
the  problems  of  them  receive  their  perfect  solu¬ 
tions  only  if  the  designer  keep  his  emotional  inter¬ 
est  at  high  tension  and  yet  governed  by  experience 
and  judgment.  Such  an  achievement  requires  a 
superior  mind,  amply  trained,  working  under 
high  pressure  and  sustained  by  a  favorable  envir¬ 
onment.  The  designer  must 
have  the  confidence  born  of 
assurance  of  honor,  security 
and  every  material  assistance. 

Energized  by  pride  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  by  the  passion  of  crea¬ 
tion,  by  the  sense  of  novelty, 
he  may  produce  a  great  design. 

But  the  perfect  moment 
passes.  Success  brings  slacken¬ 
ing  of  the  intensity  of  thought 
and  feeling;  fame,  indolence  and 
prosperity  slowly  accomplish 
their  fatal  work.  The  quicker 
way  of  repetition  is  preferred 
to  the  more  arduous  one  of  creative  imagination. 
The  designer  copies  more  and  invents  less;  remem¬ 
bers,  rather  than  thinks.  A  younger  designer 
takes  up  the  work,  content  to  continue  the  old 
success,  without  experiment,  without  risk.  Genius 
and  experience  never  can  be  reduced  to  words  or 
rules,  and  succeeding  generations  work  with  con¬ 


stantly  diminishing  understanding,  subtle  details 
are  overlooked,  the  repeated  device  lacks  the 
vitality  of  that  forged  at  white  heat  to  sol\-e  a 
particular  problem.  What  fits  in  the  earlier  rug, 
is  a  slight  misfit  in  the  later  design.  The  essential 
cjuality  ol  a  pattern  is  a  sensitive  thing  and  easilj' 
dissipated,  ne\’er  to  be  reco\'ered.  Copied,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  life¬ 
less,  esthetically  insignificant, 
and  finally  dies.  It  is  the  old 
storjr  of  the  conflict  between 
active  intelligence  and  sensi¬ 
tive  feeling  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  constant  devitalizing 
encroachment  of  indolence  and 
habit  on  the  other;  the  story 
of  innumerable  artistic  trage¬ 
dies.  With  this  universal  situa¬ 
tion  in  mind,  the  evolution  of 
Ispahans  is  easily  understood. 

The  characteristic  scheme 
of  the  Ispahans  is  fairly  simple. 
In  the  best  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  pieces,  despite  the  often  amazing 
intricacy  of  the  composition,  the  general  plan  is 
clear  and  strong.  Wide  borders,  generally  of  deep 
blue  or  rich  moss  green,  enclose  a  crimson  or  wine 
red  held  that  is  filled  with  floral  motives,  freely 
but  symmetrically  disposed  around  a  common  axis. 
The  upper  half  of  the  rug  repeats  the  lower,  and 
the  center  is  suggested  rather  than  emphatically 
marked.  There  are  no  medallions  or  corner  devices. 
Each  element  plays  its  own  role  in  a  distinguished 
manner  and  is  related  with  exquisite  care  to  every 
other  part  and  the  whole.  The 
smallest  blossom  has  a  definite 
function  to  perform  in  the 
spacing  and  rhythm,  having 
its  counterpart,  sometimes  in 
reverse,  elsewhere  in  the  rug. 
There  are  often  three  or  four 
distinct  planes  in  the  design, 
each  a  complete  scheme  itself 
but  carefully  coordinated  with 
the  others  into  a  perfectly  integ¬ 
rated  plan.  As  time  passes, 
however,  inferior  or  hurried 
designers  lose  control  of  this 
complex  idea  and  the  whole 
scheme  slowly  crumbles.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
simplify  the  arrangement  unduly,  eliminating  the 
subtle  asymmetries  and  intricate  compensations 
that  were  the  hidden  source  of  charm  and  interest 
in  the  original  rugs  and  substituting  obvious 
symmetry  and  tiresome  repetition,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  strive  after  the  richness  of  the  old 


PEONY  PALMETTE  SHOWING  A  STKONG 
CHINESE  INFLUENCE 


hrom  a  fragment  of  Herat  brocade,  woven 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 


SPIRAL  TENDRILS  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  ON 
ISPAHAN  CARPETS 

From  Herat  brocade,  early  Sixteenth 
Century 
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ISPAHAN  CARPET,  HERAT,  SECOND  HALF  OF  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  graceful,  animated  cloud  bands,  the  delicate  sweeping  spirals,  the  brilliance 
oj  the  palmettes  and  the  energetic  rhythms  of  the  border  design  mark  this  as  a 
fine  example  of  tbe  highest  type 


designs,  and  stumble  into  be¬ 
wilderment,  making  an  ill  assort¬ 
ed  clutter  of  detached  patterns 
that  quite  submerge  what  gen¬ 
eral  plan  they  might  have  had. 

In  either  case  the  result  is  mono¬ 
tonous  and  esthetically  inert.  As 
the  general  design  becomes 
weaker  and  more  incoherent, 
the  conception  and  drawing  of 
Its  major  elements  also  degener¬ 
ate  until,  instead  of  the  superb 
old  patterns,  we  find  crude  and 
clumsy  figures  of  little  merit. 

The  most  conspicuous  and 
indispensable  pattern  in  an 
Ispahan  rug  is  the  palmette,  a 
design  that  has  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  history.  Traveling  from 
land  to  land,  through  age  after 
age,  constantly  renewed  and 
enriched,  combining  features 
from  the  Egyptian  lotus,  the 
Greek  akroterion  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  peony,  it  attains  its  most 
magnificent  form  in  the  Ispa¬ 
han  rug.  In  the  best  carpets  it 
has  the  richness  and  freedom  of  the  Chinese 
peonies  such  as  we  find  on  Tang,  Sung  and  Ming 
potteries,  and  the  clear,  firm  articulation  derived 
from  Greek  vases  and  architectural  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  It  has  many  forms,  all  beautiful.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  easy  figure  to  w'eave  and  as  these  rugs 
enter  the  period  of  quantity  production  the  pal¬ 
mette  suffers  a  deplorable  fate.  Originally  it  was 
brilliant,  often  being  surrounded  by  a  refulgent 
halo  that  set  off  its  beauty  impressively.  It  was 
of  relatively  modest  size  and,  in  the  borders, 
floated  free  from  contact  with  the  margins  and  so 
had  room  for  the  development  of  the  spiral  tendrils 
that  led  up  to  and  emphasized  it.  Little  by  little, 
to  speed  up  the  w'eaving  and  to  increase  emphasis, 
the  palmette  was  made  larger.  Emphasis,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  matter  of  size  merely,  but  also 
of  drawing  and  relationship,  and  so  we  find  that 
the  larger  these  palmettes  are,  the  weaker  they 
are.  In  the  latest  pieces  they  are  positively  bloated 
and  their  brilliant  energy  is  enfeebled. 

The  cloud-band  is  another  feature  of  the 
Ispahans.  As  characteristic  as  the  palmette,  it 
suffers  an  even  worse  fate.  It  is  a  ribbon-hke 
figure,  suggested  by  the  contour  of  a  thunder- 
head.  Eor  ages  it  has  been  a  symbol  of  longevity 
in  China,  and  it  was  a  popular  motive  in  Persian 
art  during  the  Si.xteenth  Century.  In  the  early 
rugs  these  cloud-bands  are  often  miracles  of  grace 


Courtesy  of  Dikran  G.  Kelekian 

and  animation.  Except  for  the  few'  larger,  formal 
bands  set  along  the  axis  of  the  rug,  they  are  scat¬ 
tered  freely  throughout  the  field,  set  at  all  sorts 
of  angles,  whipping  in  and  out  amid  various 
patterns  wdth  delightful  abandon.  Little  by  little 
we  find  them  subdued  and  pulled  into  a  more 
rigidly  set  scheme.  Their  subtle  asymmetry,  the 
source  of  their  liveliness  and  charm,  is  ironed  out, 
and  instead  of  twenty  or  thirty  fluttering  ribbons 
we  find  in  the  latest  rugs  only  tw'O  inert,  lumpish 
forms,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  sausage. 

The  same  processes  that  degrade  the  palmette 
and  the  cloud-band  bring  all  the  other  patterns  to 
a  gradual  death.  Many  Ispahans  are  distinguished 
by  the  spiral  tendrils  that  sometimes  wind  grace¬ 
fully  in  as  many  as  four  loops.  Before  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  the  stems  had  become 
thickened  and  stiffened;  instead  of  four  loops,  we 
find  only  two,  and  then  none;  instead  of  the  swing¬ 
ing  curves  that  entice  us  into  their  swirl,  we  find 
a  coarse  and  angular  outline.  Other  w'eavers,  who 
found  them  too  difficult  to  render,  had  the  sense 
not  to  try  them  at  all,  although  these  spiral  forms 
were  important  for  binding  the  various  patterns 
together.  The  lovely,  clean  lancet  leaves  of  the 
earliest  pieces  sulfcr  the  fate  that  overtook  the 
exquisite  acanthus  leaves  of  the  classical  Greek 
capital  when  they  were  imitated  by  llcllcnistic  or 
Roman  carvers.  At  first  lithe,  young  and  lirm,  by 
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ISPAHAN  OR  HERAT  CARPET,  SHAH  ABBAS  PERIOD,  BEGINNING  OF  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

Of  exceedingly  graceful  design  and  glowing  color.  The  center  design  is  very  freely 
rendered  and  saving  for  the  bilateral  symmetry  has  entirely  surrendered  the  firm 
structural  plan  upon  which  the  earlier  pieces  are  built 
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degrees  they  become  fat,  soft  and  huge,  their  tips 
finally  turning  over  in  a  feeble  w'ay  that  reflects 
the  weakened  taste  of  the  time.  Finally,  the  leaves, 
superbly  intertwined  in  the  early  pieces,  full  of 
life  and  movement,  degenerate  into  unsightly 
apparitions  devoid  of  any  merit  and  expire. 

Weaving  and  color  weaken  step  by  step  with 
these  other  factors.  The  earliest  and  finest  pieces 
are  woven  on  a  silk  or  sometimes  a  linen  warp  and 
weft.  The  pile  is  of  the  finest  cpiality  of  wool, 
sometimes  interspersed  with  gold,  and  the  weav¬ 
ing  is  close  and  firm,  often  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  knots  to  the  inch.  By  the  end  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  silk  warp  or  weft  pieces  were 
rare,  the  cotton  warp  increased  in  coarseness  and 
the  weft  of  finely  carded  wool  gave  way  to  one  of 


thick  cotton,  while  the  pile  grew 
loose  and  gross — often  less  than 
one  hundred  knots  to  the  inch. 
The  color  of  the  early  pieces  was 
generally  fresh  and  brilliant, 
and  the  huge  carpets,  often 
lorty  feet  long,  that  were  woven 
probably  for  Shah  Abbas  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  are  still  quite  gorgeous 
in  tone.  The  intense  moss  green 
of  the  borders  and  the  deep 
crimson  lake  of  the  field  in  these 
pieces  has  seldom  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  rugs.  But  beginning 
with  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
the  colors  of  some  of  the  smaller 
pieces  begin  to  degenerate  and 
toward  the  second  half  of  the 
century  they  were  hopelessly 
dull  and  disconsolately  dingy. 

The  external  reason  for  the 
gradual  ruination  of  this  rug  of 
splendid  type  is  to  be  found  in 
the  usual  cause — commercializa¬ 
tion.  These  rugs  had  the  fatal 
gift  of  beauty  combined,  evi¬ 
dently,  with  equally  fatal  facili¬ 
ties  for  mass  production.  They 
were  soon  in  great  demand,  not 
only  in  Persia  but  in  India  as 
well,  and  finally  in  Europe  itself, 
where  they  became  immensely 
popular,  more  particularly  in 
Portugal,  Holland  and  Italy. 
Shah  Abbas  had  a  keen  eye  for 
commerce,  and  he  probably  did 
everything  possible  to  develop  a 
big  export  trade.  Judging  from 
the  pieces  that  appear  in  paint¬ 
ings  by  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  both  of  whom 
evidently  owned  Ispahans,  mass  production  of 
these  rugs  was  well  established  in  the  first  third 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Everything  in  their 
creation  now  became  so  perfunctory  and  the 
designs  became  so  standardized,  a  necessity  of 
speed,  quantity  and  cheapness,  that  one  hardly 
can  tell  one  of  these  later  rugs  from  another — a 
shocking  loss  of  individuality  that  classes  them 
nearly  with  machine  work. 

Although  these  rugs  alwaj^s  are  called  Ispa¬ 
hans,  save  in  museums  and  in  meticulously  accur¬ 
ate  catalogues,  there  never  has  been  the  slightest 
evidence  that  they  were  woven  at  Ispahan.  The 
type  reached  its  perfection  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  long  before  Shah  Abbas  moved  his  capital 
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there.  Even  if  imperial  looms  had  been  set  up  in 
the  capital,  and  Chardin  specifically  states  that 
some  of  them  were  in  other  places,  they  hardly 
could  have  been  established  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  for  it  was  not  until 
that  time  that  the  development  of  the  city  was 
undertaken  seriously.  In  various  records  Ispahan 
is  cited  for  the  fame  of  certain  of  its  crafts,  particu¬ 
larly  metal  work,  but  there  is  no  early  mention  of 
rug  weaving  there.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  a 
dealers’  invention  that  can  not  with  surety  be 
traced  back  more  than  a  few  decades.  It  probably 
had  its  origin  in  Persia  where  it  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  ascribe  anything  particularly  magnifi¬ 
cent  to  Shah  Abbas  and  Ispahan.  In  view  of  the 
astounding  glories  of  the  city  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  something  may  be  for¬ 
given  the  patriotic  Persians,  who  never  have  been 
strong  on  history.  It  is  an  important  fact,  however, 
that  Persia’s  highest  art  was  not  produced  in 
Ispahan.  Bezhad,  the  greatest  painter,  had  ended 
his  work  almost  a  century  before  Ispahan  attained 
its  full  glory,  and  the  Ardebil  Alosque  rug  was 
completed  at  least  sixty  years  before  Shah  Abbas 
was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  making  of 
one  of  the  most  sensationally  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world.  The  period  of  the  greatest  achievement  in 
rug  weaving  thus  antedates  both  Shah  Abbas  and 
his  capital,  and  it  is  a  second  rate  compliment  to 
identify  any  rug  with  them. 

Another  city  antedated  and  rivaled  Ispahan 
in  wealth,  power  and  general  magnificence,  and 
that  was  Herat,  in  far  eastern  Persia,  long  the 
favorite  abode  of  Mogul  princes,  who  there  main¬ 
tained  courts  of  the  utmost  splendor.  This  city, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards 
and  adorned  with  gorgeous  mosques,  palaces  and 
caravanseries,  produced  art  of  world  importance 
long  before  Ispahan.  Moreover,  its  proximity  to 
fine  water  and  its  accessibility  for  the  growers 
of  the  fine  wool  of  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan 
must  have  favored  the  early  establishment  of  rug 
weaving  there.  At  any  rate,  we  know  from  Euro¬ 
pean  travelers  that  the  finest  rugs  in  Persia  were 
being  produced  there  in  the  first  third  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  there  is  specific  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  rugs  were  the  rugs  that  are  now 
generally  called  Ispahan.  In  the  first  place,  if  we 
except  the  lowest  dregs  of  Ispahans,  mere  carica¬ 
tures,  we  can  construct  a  gradual  series  of  the 
true  Ispahans  that  imperceptibly  merges  into  the 
type  of  rug  woven  in  I  lerat  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries. 
The  true  Herat  rug  of  modern  times  must  be 
distinguished  carefully  from  the  finely  woven, 
soft  pile  rugs  that  usually  are  called  Herats  in 


A  FAMOUS  ISPAHAN  CARPET,  LATTER  HALF  OF  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The  light  tones  are  worked  in  gold  metal  thread.  A 
sumptuous  piece  probably  made  for  royalty 
Collection  of  Ex-Senalor  W.  A.  Clark 


the  rug  trade  because  they  carry  an  especially 
fine  and  delicate  edition  of  the  Herat  pattern,  a 
rosette  enclosed  by  two  curving  leaves.  These 
rugs  probably  were  woven  in  eastern  Khorassan. 
Because  of  the  softness  of  their  wool,  they  show 
wear  cpiickly  and  they  generally  look  to  be  three 
times  their  age.  If  we  call  these  rugs  Herat  car¬ 
pets  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  as  is  often  done,  we 
can  not  then  assign  the  Ispahans  to  Herat,  but  if 
we  call  them  by  their  real  names.  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Century  Khorassans,  Birjands  and 
Ghayins,  then  there  is  no  conllict.  Eurther  evi¬ 
dence  that  Herat  was  the  place  where  the  Ispahans 
originated  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  still 
arc  many  oi  them  in  India,  and  the  tradition  is 
still  strong  in  Jeypore,  where  the  greatest  collec¬ 
tion  is,  that  they  were  acc[uired  originally  as 
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spoils  of  war  from  Herat.  Moreover,  the  veiy 
proximity  of  Herat  to  India  would  make  regular 
export  an  easy  matter,  for  Herat  is  in  e\  cry  way 
nearer  to  the  great  cities  ol  northern  India  than 
it  is  to  the  great  cities  of  western  Persia.  Addi¬ 
tional  confirmation  of  this  view  is  lound  in  the 
Institutes  of  Akbar,  which  definitely  state  that 
rugs  were  imported  into  India  from  various  parts 
of  Persia.  Ispahan  is  not  mentioned,  but  Sabzwar 
is,  and  one  of  the  two 
Sabzwars  was,  in  the 
Si.xtcenth  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Centuries,  a 
populous  and  prosper¬ 
ous  district  and  was 
immediately  south  of 
Herat  itself.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  evidence 
is  to  be  found  in  the 
bea ut  1 1  111  brocades  t hat 
were  made  in  I  lerat  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century. 

.\1  any  of  these  are  on 
the  same,  deep  wine 
red  ground  that  dis- 
tinguishestheso-ealled 
Ispahan  carpets,  and 
the  palmettes  and  the 
tendrils  that  conneet 
them  are  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  same 
patterns  in  the  rugs. 

Another  tradition 
about  the  origin  of 
these  so-called  Ispa¬ 
han  rugs  that  has 
stout  adherents  is  that  all  of  those  woven  on  a 
single  warp  were  made  m  India,  while  those  with 
a  double  warp  were  made  in  Ispahan  itself.  No 
evidence  for  this  belief  is  cited  beyond  the  fact 
that  double  warp  carpets  are  better  and  more 
expensive  and  hence  would  be  more  often  found 
at  the  capital.  But  double  warp  rugs  were  known 
long  before  and  long  after  there  was  a  court  at 
Ispahan,  and  they  are  not  so  expensive  that  only 
shahs  could  afford  to  have  had  them  made.  The 
evidence  that  the  other  pieces  were  made  in  India 
consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  most  of  those  that 
were  imported  into  Europe  were  carried  by  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  traders  from  India.  Of 
course  this  proves  only  that  India  was  the  point 
of  export,  which  it  certainly  would  have  been  if 
the  rugs  were  actually  made  in  Herat.  Persian 
rug  factories  were  established  in  India,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  obvious  commercial  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  at  the  shipping  point  induced  weav¬ 


ISPAllAN  CARPET,  LATE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

An  interesting  piece  that  marks  the  final  stage  in  the  evolution 
oj  these  carpets.  Although  rnost  of  the  characteristic  patterns 
are  retained,  the  ivhole  design  is  rigid,  clumsy  and  disorganized 
and  is  without  artistic  merit 
Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Musuem  oj  Art 


ers  of  Herat  to  make  the  change.  But  Persian 
weavers  rendering  Persian  designs  are  still  making 
Persian  rugs,  although  temporarily  under  alien 
skies,  just  as  the  Flemish  tapestry  weavers  who 
were  summoned  to  work  in  Munich  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  continued  to  weave  tapestries 
which  we  never  think  of  classifying  as  German. 
Indian  carpets  have  marked  characteristics  of 
color  and  drawing,  and  these  we  never  find  in  the 

so-called  Ispahans, 
save  in  a  few  of  the 
later  small  rugs  that 
sometimes  show  a  curi¬ 
ous  two-tone  red  and 
occasionally  un-Per¬ 
sian  like  tile  patterns 
that  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  mo¬ 
saic  lloors  of  northern 
India.  But  whether 
these  were  Indian  in¬ 
fluences  that  reached 
Herat  in  the  course  of 
trade,  or  whether  they 
were  acquired  on  the 
soil  of  India  itself,  is  a 
difficult  and  relatively 
unimportant  matter. 
In  any  case,  such  a 
late,  accidental  devel¬ 
opment  acquired  in 
the  course  ol  commer¬ 
cial  production  would 
have  no  right  to  share 
in  the  glory  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  early 
creations  of  which  they  were  but  a  poor  offshoot. 
The  facts,  then,  are  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  rugs  known  as  Ispahans  are  of  great  artistic 
value  and  that  these  are  only  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century;  that  those  of  later  weaving  lack  the 
inspiration  which  is  the  spirit  of  true  art,  and  that 
the  name  which  they  bear  is  wrongly  borne. 

The  story  of  Ispahan  carpets  points  many  a 
moral.  Quite  the  most  important,  aside  from  the  > 
inspiration  and  instruction  in  the  beauty  of  their 
designs,  lies  in  the  demonstration  that  no  rug 
type  is  a  single  thing,  but  that  it  has  innumerable 
phases  that  arc  controlled  by  the  laws  governing 
the  evolution  of  all  patterns,  and  that  whoever 
substitutes  a  name,  however  famous,  for  the  actual 
artistic  fact,  may  later  find  that  the  name  has 
covered  a  multitude  of  esthetic  sins,  and  that  it 
may  be  these  very  sins  to  which  he  has  bowed  in 
admiration,  not  realizing  that  the}^  were  not  the 
virtues  which  he  believed. 
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T)OROTH Y  R.  BYARD  Povtvaitist 


("Tyi  the  time  of  her  ar- 
jy  rival  at  the  ripe  age 
of  thirteen,  Dorothy 
Randolph  Byard  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  become  a 
painter.  She  had  discovered, 
too,  even  then,  that  her  pref¬ 
erence  was  for  por¬ 
traiture.  Her  taste  may 
have  been  in  part  in¬ 
herited,  for  her  father 
devoted  some  of  the 
leisure  from  his  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  physician  to 
the  drawing  of  carica¬ 
tures.  Otherwise,  the 
nine  generations  of 
Quaker  ancestry  which 
lie  back  of  her  furnish 
no  clue  to  her  artistic 
proclivities,  although 
they  do  reveal  the 
source  of  the  moral  sta¬ 
mina  which  made  her 
persevere  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  her  ideas, 
which,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  she  did  unaided. 

The  Randolphs  of 
Philadelphia,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Byard  is  one,  are 
a  Quaker  family,  trac¬ 
ing  their  American  line 
back  to  1 630  when  they 
came  to  this  country 
with  the  Puritans. 

The  founders  of  this 
noted  family  did  not 
remain  long  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  but  moved 
south  to  New  Jersey, 
where  they  later  were 
instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  Princeton 
University.  Although 
Mrs.  Byard  knows  of 
no  painters  among 
their  number,  several 
of  them  were  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  for  pic¬ 
tures,  as  silhouettes  of 
various  members  ol  the 
family  now  in  her  pos- 


Froni  childhood  her  chief 
artistic  interest  has  been 
in  the  delineation  of  face 
and  character  •  •  •  In/ 
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session  proclaim.  The  vigor¬ 
ous,  upright  men  and  women 
gave  to  their  descendant  of 
today  that  independence  of 
vision  as  well  as  determina¬ 
tion  which,  translated  into 
artistic  endeavor,  resulted  in 
hard  work  along  lines 
marked  out  by  herself. 
The  young  artist  was 
taken  to  Paris  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  and  at 
once  began  to  study  at 
Julian’s.  Her  severely 
academic  training 
there  gave  her  a  thor¬ 
ough  grounding  in 
fundamentals  and  fos¬ 
tered  an  interest  in 
drawing,  a  subject  to 
which  she  always  since 
has  given  special  con¬ 
sideration.  In  her  first 
year  in  Paris  she  “dis¬ 
covered”  Daumier  and 
was  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  by  him.  Also, 
she  went  again  and 
again  to  the  Impres¬ 
sionists’  Room  at  the 
Luxembourg,  and  she 
incorporated  into  her 
rapidly  developing 
technic  what  she  learn¬ 
ed  there.  For  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  use  of 
color  she  feels  largely 
indebted  to  Leon  Felix, 
vvith  whom  she  studied 
six  fruitful  months  on 
the  northern  coast  of 
France,  near  Havre, 
in  the  country  which 
Claude  M  o  n  e  t  has 
made  particularly  his 
own  by  many  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  chalk  cliffs. 
Under  this  guidance 
she  studied  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  light,  color  and 
atmosphere,  painting 
directly  from  nature. 
Another  inllucnce  that 
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left  a  definite  impression 
on  her  art  came  from 
Rodin,  with  whom  her 
sister  was  studying.  In 
talking  to  his  students, 
tliat  great  sculptor  was 
accustomed  to  emphasize 
the  theory  that  art  was  an 
interpretation  of  nature. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as 
copying,  he  told  them,  for 
the  reason  that  each  artist 
infuses  into  his  transcrip¬ 
tion  something  ol  his  own 
temperament;  his  own 
personal  vision  and  pow¬ 
ers  determine  the  nature 
of  his  art.  Another  sugges¬ 
tion  that  went  deeply  into 
her  mind  was  his  insist¬ 
ence  on  keeping  things  big 
in  feeling.  It  is  evident 
that  she  observed  this  pre- 


THE  PEASANT 


cept  to  the  present  day,  tor  all 
her  portraits  are  direct,  straight¬ 
forward  and  unencumbered  with 
superlluous,  ornamental  detail. 

When  Mrs.  Byard  was  seven¬ 
teen  she  returned  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Her  studies  were  continued 
to  some  e.xtent  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
and  with  Benedict  Osnis.  How¬ 
ever,  she  was  doing  much  serious 
work  alone,  and  most  of  her  pro¬ 
gress  at  this  time  was  the  result 
of  her  own  experiments.  Later 
she  studied  under  Charles  Haw¬ 
thorne,  and  then  she  went  on 
her  way  alone,  working  in  the 
summer  in  her  studio  at  Silver- 
mine,  Connecticut,  and  through 
other  seasons  m  her  winter  stu¬ 
dio  in  Barrow  Street,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Byard  believes  color  in 
a  portrait  plays  an  important 
part  in  expressing  the  person¬ 
ality  of  her  subject.  She  consid¬ 
ers  her  color  schemes  with  great 
care,  inclining  toward  quiet  har¬ 
monies.  Brilliance  simply  for  the 
sake  of  brilliance  has  no  charm 
for  her.  She  hnds  in  muted  tones 
better  means  for  conveying  her 
impression.  One  factor  that  in- 
iluences  her  especially  is 
the  nature  of  the  setting 
in  which  her  picture  is  to 
be  hung,  as  she  feels  that  a 
portraitshould  harmonize 
with  all  the  objects  that 
surround  it.  She  endeav¬ 
ors  to  know  her  subjects 
well  before  portraying 
them.  After  all,  she  says, 
the  artist  can  paint  only 
the  image  in  the  mind, 
and  that  image  is  built- 
up  by  extended  acquaint¬ 
ance.  For  this  reason  she 
has  taken  particular  de¬ 
light  in  portraying  several 
of  her  neighbors  in  Silver- 
mine.  The  countryside  it¬ 
self  has  genuine  “charac¬ 
ters,”  and  among  these 
she  found  her  subjects  for 
“The  Oldest  Inhabitant” 
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she  was  painting  the  portrait  of 
Leila  Clarke,  who  sits  in  a  flame- 
colored  dress  before  a  panel  of 
red  and  green  brocade,  Mrs. 

Byard  intentionally  created  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  which  she 
felt  was  expressive  of  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  her  subject.  She 
produced  the  suggestion  of  re¬ 
pose  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
aloofness  which  are  distinctly 
Oriental  characteristics.  The  por¬ 
trait  of  the  little  girl  whom  she 
calls  “Cinquecento”  is  one  of 
her  most  original  and  pleasing 
conceptions.  The  picture  is  a 
charming  adaptation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  artists  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century  painted. 

The  background  of  green  land¬ 
scape  with  a  clear  blue  sky  and 
the  silver  thread  of  a  river  wind¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  is  exquisitely 
done,  while  the  child  herself  with 
her  red  gold  hair  and  a  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes  seems  to  de¬ 
mand  just  such  a  setting  as  the 
artist  has  given  her.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  air  of  detachment,  even 
mystery,  which  the  little  girl  possesses  that  makes 
her  seem  not  to  belong  to  this  everyday  w'orld 
and  more  at  home  in 
the  quaint  setting.  Not 
the  least  charm  of  the 
picture  is  in  the  quiet 
modulations  with 
which  the  colors  are 
related  to  each  other 
in  a  persuasive  har¬ 
mony.  The  delicate 
shadow  which  lies  on 
the  child’s  face  and  the 
subdued  tone  of  the 
black  and  white  of  the 
dress  give  place  then 
to  rich  w'armth  in  the 
red  gold  of  her  hair 
and  the  sunny  brilli¬ 
ance  of  green  and  blue 
in  the  landscape  back¬ 
ground  of  the  canvas. 

Mrs.  Byard’s  pic¬ 
tures  are  now  to  be 
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BY  DOROTHY  RANDOLPH  BYARD 

seen  at  the  Kingore  Galleries,  where  she  has  been 
holding  an  exhibition  of  her  w'ork  since  January  1 5. 

The  portraits  repro¬ 
duced  herewith  form  a 
part  of  this  first  “one 
man  show’’  which  in¬ 
troduced  her  to  New 
h  ork.  Her  name,  how¬ 
ever,  had  already  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  those 
who  lollow  events  in 
art  circles  since  she 
participated  in  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Silver- 
mine  group  of  painters 
held  in  New'  York  this 
w'intcr.  Last  summer 
she  exhilrited  in  her 
studio  in  Connecticut 
with  Charles  Reitfel, 
who  also  lives  in  the 
vicinity  of  Silvermme. 
Mr.  Rciffel’s  land¬ 
scapes  formed  an  in¬ 
teresting  contrast  with 
Mrs.  Byard’s  work, 
which  consisted  of 
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several  drawings  and  etchings  as  well  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  ol  her  important  works  in  oil. 

1  he  kc\  note  ol  all  ol  Mrs.  Byard’s  portraits  is 
sincerity.  She  never  takes  a  lil)ert\'  with  a  likeness 
CO  make  a  painting  more  of  a  “picture”  and  less  ol 
a  portrait.  She  seems  to  subjugate  her  own  person¬ 
ality  in  her  ellort  to  let  the  person  whom  she  paints 
speak  for  himsell  or  herself  from  the  canvas.  Her 


portraits  are  of  the  kind  that  reveal  character 
gradually,  holding  much  m  reserve  lor  an  extended 
accjuaintance.  An  unalfectcd  manner  gives  them 
genuine  and  lasting  charm,  while  their  Irecdom  from 
superlicial  brilliance  makes  them  excellent  daily 
companions,  leather  than  being  vivid  and  incisive, 
they  are  subtle  and  penetrating. 

Phologra])hfs  by  courlcsy  of  ihc  Kingore  Galleries 
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“gracias  senora!  may  the  apaches  never  get  you” 


BY  FREDERICK  REMINGTON 


^EMIN^TON  at  Twenty-three 


ONE  morning  in  the 
spring  of  1884  I  stood 
looking  down  the 
street  from  our  front  veran¬ 
da,  in  KansasCity,  Mo.  I  saw 
my  husband  coming  along 
the  walk  with  a  veritable 
giant  at  his  side.  He  turned  in  at  the  gate  and  the 
stranger  came  with  him.  The  visitor  I  observed 
was  blond,  with  large  blue  eyes  which  shone  with 
the  light  of  youth.  He  loomed  large  beside  my 
husband,  looking  very 
much  like  some  Greek  god 
in  modern  clothes.  His 
strength  was  so  evident  in 
the  poise  of  his  head  that 
he  seemed  the  embodiment 
of  power  and  force.  “My 
dear,”  said  my  husband, 

“this  is  Frederick  Reming¬ 
ton,  a  young  newspaper 
man  who  lives  up  the  street; 


^Frederick  Remington  {i86i-iQOo)t  horn 
at  Cantony  N.  Y.^  was  a  pupil  at  the  Yale 
Art  School  and  the  Art  Students  League, 
New  York.  He  went  west  jor  bis  health 


He  was  a  young  giant  in 
those  days,  f Lit t  of  exuber¬ 
ance  and  carrying  a  port- 
fotio  of  sketches*  '  '  by 

Mrs.  T^ELLIE  HOUgn 


I  wanted  you  to  meet  him.” 
As  it  was  just  about  the 
hour  for  lunch  I  invited  him 
to  share  it  with  us.  During 
the  meal  he  did  not  talk  a 
great  deal,  but  he  mani¬ 
fested  a  nervousness  which 
I  thought  was  somewhat  singular  in  so  powerful 
a  man.  I  have  referred  to  him  as  a  man,  but  that 
is  merely  because  his  size  made  it  impossible  to 
think  of  him  as  a  boy,  yet  his  face  was  that  of  a 
boy,  full  of  the  fire  of 
youthful  adventure. 

“Mr.  Hough  saved  my 
life,”  ho  told  me  after  the 
meal  was  over.  And  then 
followed  the  story  of  a 
sw'indlmg  game  into  which 
he  had  been  drawn,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  had  lost 
everything  he  possessed, 
even  the  equity  m  his  little 
home.  The  hot  blood  of 

“old  dick” 

BY  FREDERICK  REMINGTON 
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resentment  had  fired  in 
him  the  idea  of  revenge, 
and  he  had  taken  a  re¬ 
volver  and  gone  out  to 
make  the  guilty  pay;  and 
in  fact  he  was  virtually  in 
the  act  of  carrying  out 
his  intention  when  Mr. 

Hough  chanced  to  see 
him,  went  up  to  him  and 
spoke  to  him.  1  lis  youth 
and  inexperience  ap¬ 
pealed  to  my  husband, 
who  reasoned  with  him 
and  made  him  see  the 
madness  of  his  inten¬ 
tion.  His  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  so  intense 
that  when  he  thought  of 
what  might  have  oc¬ 
curred  had  my  husband 
not  come  upon  the  scene 
at  that  exact  moment,  it 
almost  overcame  him;  he 
felt  he  owed  Mr.  Hough 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
he  could  never  repay. 

From  this  time  on  we  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Remington.  He  would  often  spend  weeks  at  our 
house,  and  then  one  day  he  brought  home  his 
bride.  Proudly  he  came  with  her  to 
our  home,  displaying  her  in  much  the 


SENTINELS  ON  GUARD 
BY  FREDERICK  REMINGTON 

same  fashion  as  a  boy 
does  his  most  cherished 
possession.  Mrs.  Rem¬ 
ington  was  a  slight  dark 
woman  with  large  wistful 
eyes.  Remington  always 
called  her  “Missie.”  I 
do  not  remember  ever 
hearing  her  called  any¬ 
thing  else.  Things  did 
not  go  so  well  with  the 
Remingtons.  Money  dif¬ 
ficulties  soon  broke  up 
the  little  home  and  Mrs. 
Remington  returned  to 
her  people  in  the  East. 
There  was,  however,  no 
friction  between  the  tv'o 
of  them.  I  think  it  was 
rather  an  arrangement 
which  he  believed  would 
give  him  the  opportunity 
to  get  on  his  feet  again. 
After  “Missie”  left. 
Remington  stored  his 
household  goods  at  our  house  and  stayed  with  us 
most  of  the  time,  as  he  was  planning  to  go  West 
and  retrieve  his  fortune.  While  at  our  house  his 
mother  came  to  see  him  and  pleaded 
with  him  to  give  up  his  foolishness 


“the  cattle  rustlers” 

BY  FREDERICK  REMINGTON 
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“the  prairie  fire”  by  FREDERICK  REMINGTON 


and  take  a  “real  man’s  job.”  She  did 
not  have  one  word  of  encouragement 
for  his  art  studies,  but  made  every 
inducement  in  a  business  way.  ’  He 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  pleading, 
and  so  she  returned  home. 

Remington  would  sit  for  hours  and 
draw  first  one  thing  and  then  another, 
but  all  showing  the  influence  of  the 
West,  where  he  had  spent  some  time 
on  a  ranch  in  Montana.  I  have  often 
seen  him  pause  in  his  reading  and 
sketch  in  the  characters  on  the  margin 
of  a  book.  He  was  never  contented 
unless  he  had  a  brush  or  pencil  in  his 
hand.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  so  in 
love  with  his  occupation  as  was 
Remington.  His  portfolio  fairly  bulged 
with  his  sketches,  and  that  too  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three. 

His  conversation  was  generally 
brief  though  forceful,  and  his  English, 
like  his  paintings,  had  a  peculiar  some¬ 
thing  which  was  distinctive.  One  day 
I  asked  him,  as  he  sat  sketching,  if  he 
would  sketch  my  baby.  “Mrs. 

Hough,”  he  replied,  “if  I  did  you  would 
turn  me  out  of  your  house  forever, 
for  it  would  look  like  a  papoose.  But 
this  I  will  do:  I’ll  paint  old  Dick  for  you.”  And 
he  took  his  easel  and  materials  and  went  out  into 
the  lot  and  sketched  our  old  family  horse,  Dick. 
What  he  said  about  my  baby  was  true  of  all  his 
pictures.  “I  am  not  a  portrait  painter,”  he  said. 
“I  nearly  lost  my  ‘Missie’  because  I  had  her  pose 
for  a  senorita  in  a  picture.  When  it  was  finished 
she  looked  like  a  Mexican  woman  of  the  most 
ordinary  desert  type.” 

After  a  short  time  he  went  West  and  we  heard 
nothing  from  him  for  some  time,  until  one  morning 
he  called  up  the  stairway,  “Say,  Hough,  can  you 
give  me  something  to  eat?”  He  had  become  so 
lonesome  for  “Missie”  that  he  could  not  stay  West 
and  was  on  his  way  East  determined  to  make  a  go 
of  art  there  if  possible,  so  that  he  could  be  near 
her.  When  he  arrived  at  Kansas  City,  he  had  so 
little  money  that  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  his 
intentions  of  going  on.  He  finally  wrote  his  tailor 
and  had  him  send  on  some  clothes,  and  Mr. 
Hough  gave  him  enough  money  to  make  the  trip. 
Soon  after  he  went  East  he  was  employed  by 
Harpers’  in  New  York  and  while  I  never  saw 
him  again,  my  husband  often  visited  at  his  home, 
and  a  warm  friendship  lasted  through  many  years. 
The  pictures  which  are  here  reproduced  were 


all  painted  in  our  Kansas  City  home  and  were 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Remington.  “Old  Dick” 
shows  his  ability  as  a  draftsman  perhaps  as  well 
as  any  of  the  others,  since  it  is  not  a  composition 
but  a  sketch.  “Gracias  Senorita!  May  the 
Apaches  Never  Get  You,”  is  the  picture  for 
which  Mrs.  Remington  posed.  Squatting  in  the 
foreground  of  an  adobe  house  are  two  old  Mexi¬ 
cans,  while  a  little  to  one  side  a  young  Mexican 
woman  offers  a  drink  to  an  old  United  States 
“regular.”  “Sentinels  on  Guard,”  a  charcoal  wash 
drawing,  was  painted  in  our  library.  On  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  or  mountain  pass  is  a  group  of  guards 
waiting  for  the  enemy.  My  husband  posed  for  the 
various  figures.  It  is  especially  impressive  because 
of  the  atmosphere  of  night  and  the  loneliness  which 
it  portrays.  “The  Cattle  Rustlers,”  a  large  water 
color,  is  typical  of  Remington — full  of  dash  and 
color.  A  herd  of  cattle  is  being  singled  out  and 
driven  away  by  the  thieves.  Three  cowboys  are 
riding  at  full  speed  driving  them  into  a  desert 
pass.  “The  Prairie  Fire,”  an  oil,  at  first  seems  to 
be  only  the  representation  of  a  cowboy  on  a  white 
horse,  but  on  closer  inspection  is  seen  a  herd  of 
cattle  stampeded  by  a  prairie  fire.  The  action  in 
this  picture  is  representative  of  his  early  work. 
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“old  church,  tizapan,  Mexico” 


BY  SHERRIL  SCHELL 


^Ao  toqraphy 

ROBABLV  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  photography  as 
an  art  is  the  remarkable 
facility  of  its  production. 

Because  photography  of  the 
indifferent,  commercial  va¬ 
riety  is  so  very  prevalent  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  there  is  so  much  ignorance  as  to  its  vast 
potentialities.  The  familiar  studio  portrait  with 
Its  suppression  of  character  in  favor  of  the 
smoothly  inane;  the  ubiquitous  snapshot  with  its 
hardness  of  outline,  its  mdiscrimmating  rendering 
of  detail  and  its  entire  lack  of  atmosphere  or 
individuality,  are  so  greatly  in  evidence  every¬ 
where  that  the  public  is  inclined  to  pass  over  the 
slender  output  of  the  artist-photographer.  The 
public  has  been  unconsciously  led  into  a  morass  of 
false  standards  and  is  ever  prone  to  confuse  the 
process  with  the  expression.  The  average  photog- 


’Art  lyledium 

rapher  is  concerned  only 
with  the  process;  the  artist 
is  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  only  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  enables  him  to  ex¬ 
press.  So  dissimilar  is  their 
work  that  it  might  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  two  different  mediums.  Ruskin’s 
dictum  as  applied  to  painting  is  equally  applicable 
to  photography:  “He  who  has  learned  what  is 
commonly  considered  the  whole  art  of  painting, 
that  is,  the  art  of  representing  any  natural  object 
faithfully,  has  only  learned  the  language  by  which 
his  thoughts  are  expressed.” 

Photography  has  been  associated  for  so  long 
with  wearisome  banalities  and  monotonous  con¬ 
ventionalities,  that  the  artist  has  often  been 
tempted  to  use  another  term  to  distinguish  his 
work.  The  words  “art-photographer,”  “pic- 
torialist,”  “camera-craftsman”  and  the  like  are 


as  an 

-Pi  ctorialists"  have  gamed 
recognition  as  true  artists 
fa  it  hf Lit  to  their  means  of 
expression  •  •  •  hg 
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the  result  of  this  re-  “indian  types,  Mexico 

BY  SHERRIE  SCHELL 

action,  and,  however 

much  they  smack  of  affectation,  they  have  served 
fairly  well  to  point  out  the  difference. 

The  pictorial  movement  m  photography  orig¬ 
inated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  a  movement  having  for  its  object  “the  crea¬ 
tion  of  pictures  through  the  medium  of  photog¬ 
raphy  that  will  stand  the  test  of  being  judged  by 
the  canons  of  art  and  which  will  not  be  simply 
mechanical  productions,  but  pictures  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  possessed  of  distinct 
individuality  and  positive  artistic  merit.”  In 
England  its  inception  came  through  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  certain  members  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  who  maintained  that  photography 
was  capable  of  much  greater  potentialities  than 
the  sort  that  gained  the  approval  of  the  society’s 
judges;  who  contended  that  the  standard  was  not 
high  enough  and  demanded  certain  changes  in 
administration  that  would  encourage  better 
photography.  After  continued  struggles  with  the 
conservative  element,  which  far  outnumbered 
them,  they  finally  decided  to  take  the  matter  m 


their  own  hands  by  giving  exhibi¬ 
tions  purely  of  photography  as 
an  art.  Thus  was  evolved  the 
“Linked  Ring,”  as  it  afterward 
came  to  be  called.  Their  first 
salon  marked  a  new  era  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  its  influence  spread 
rapidly  to  the  Continent  and  to 
the  United  States,  where  a  simi¬ 
lar  development  took  place. 

To  the  “pictorialists,”  nota¬ 
bly  Alfred  Stieglltz,  Eduard 
Steichen,  Clarence  White  and 
Gertrude  Kasebier,  photography 
in  the  United  States  owes  an  in¬ 
calculable  debt.  They  were  prac¬ 
tically  the  first  in  this  country  to 
rouse  it  from  the  moribund  state 
into  which  it  had  fallen  and  lift 
it  to  unsuspected  heights.  The 
exhibitions  of  their  work  at  Mr. 
Stieglitz’s  famous  “291”  in  New 
\ork  (known  as  the  Gallery  of 
the  Photo-Secession)  were  the 
inspiration  of  most  of  those 
younger  artists  who  arc  carrying 
the  torch  of  that  cause  to-day. 

If  the  middle  period  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  was  the  Dark 
Age  of  Photography,  it  might 
well  be  said  that  the  opening  of 
the  salon  in  London  and  the  first  exhibitions  of  the 
pictorialists  in  this  country  marked  its  Renais¬ 
sance.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
there  were  great  photographers  long  before  this. 
In  the  40’s  David  Octavius  Hill,  a  Scotsman,  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  remarkable  photographs,  for 
the  most  part  of  friends  and  neighbors,  that  have 
scarcely  been  surpassed  by  modern  workers, 
although  he  had  at  hand  no  other  process  save 
that  of  the  long  discarded  callotype.  Mrs. 
Cameron,  an  English  lady,  the  friend  of  Tennyson 
and  Thomas  Carlyle,  was  another  pioneer.  Her 
pictures,  hung  with  the  best  work  of  our  day, 
lose  nothing  by  comparison.  Curiously  enough, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  Octavius  Hill  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  were  members  of  distinguished 
circles — coteries  which  included  several  famous 
painters  and  sculptors — they  exerted  hardly  any 
influence  on  the  photography  of  the  period. 

Alfred  Stieglitz  was  the  first  to  introduce  these 
“Old  Masters  of  Photography”  to  the  American 
public,  not  only  by  exhibiting  specimens  of  their 
work  at  his  gallery,  but  by  reproducing  them  in 
his  beautiful  magazine  “Camera  Work,”  now 
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unfortunately  discontinued.  Said 
a  well  known  pictorialist  the 
other  day:  “Whenever  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  puffed  up  about  my 
work  I  go  to  my  book-shelf,  take 
down  a  copy  of  ‘Camera  Work’ 
and  look  over  the  D.  O.  Hill 
photographs.  The  effect  is  a 
chastening  one!” 

That  “photography”  had  its 
beginning  with  Daguerre’s  dis¬ 
covery  is  a  common  fallacy. 

The  painter  has  been  aiming 
towards  it  from  the  beginning. 

Bernard  Shaw  once  said  that  if 
Velasquez  were  alive  he  would 
be  a  photographer.  When  this 
was  repeated  to  Alfred  Stieglitz 
he  answered  characteristically: 

“Velasquez  could  hardly  have 
been  more  of  a  photographer 
than  he  already  was  in  his  own 
time,  except  that  to-day  he  surely 
would  use  the  camera.” 

The  familiar  remark  that  has 
become  almost  a  cliche  in  some 
studios:  “Why  that  looks  more 
like  an  etching  than  a  photo¬ 
graph!”  is  of  course  meant  to  be  a 
very  flattering  compliment,  how¬ 
ever  dubiously  it  is  received. 

In  such  work  one  sees  only  the  photographer’s 
scorn  for  his  own  honest  medium.  Matchless 
quality  of  light  and  incomparable  range  of  tone 
are  peculiarities  of  photography  that  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  Some  things  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  with  the  camera  which  will  ever  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  brush — the  delicate  luminosity  that 
clings  to  tree  branches,  the  ethereal  fragility  of 
Spring  flowers,  the  pattern  of  sea-waves,  the 
ghostly  caress  of  cloud  shadows,  the  subtleties  of 
human  expression  and  all  the  spontaneous  aspects 
of  Nature  in  its  unending  changes. 

With  such  a  medium  at  hand  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  all  photographers  are  not  content 
to  practice  pure  photography  instead  of  trying  to 
make  their  work  resemble  mezzotints,  etchings, 
lithographs,  and  what  not.  flear  Bernard  Shaw: 
“I  say  that  a  photographer  imitating  the  work  of 
a  draughtsman  is  like  a  man  imitating  the  noises 
of  a  barnyard;  he  may  do  it  cleverly,  but  it  is  an 
unpardonable  condescension  all  the  same.  Also 
he  is  substituting  an  easy,  limited  and  exhausted 
process  for  a  difficult  one  which  has  never  been 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  its  possibilities.  He  fails  in 
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respect  for 
his  art.  He 

is  a  traitor  in  the  photographic  camp.  If  he 
really  prefers  the  old  methods,  let  him  practice 
them  in  the  old  way  and  leave  the  genuine  old- 
fashioned  work  of  the  human  finger  and  thumb 
on  his  copies  of  nature;  and  even  if  he  could, 
humanity  would  rightly  refuse  to  concede  to  it 
the  allowance  which  we  make  so  willingly  for 
the  inferiority  of  the  painter’s  hand  and  the 
clumsiness  of  his  medium.  We  can  stand  things 
from  Corot  that  we  could  not  stand  a  moment 
from  Demachy.” 

No  one  can  sincerely  deride  the  camera  as  a 
mere  mechanical  process  if  he  but  attends  the 
different  exhibitions  and  notes  its  responsiveness 
to  men  like  Demachy,  Erfurth,  Stieglitz,  Morti¬ 
mer,  Coburn  and  Baron  de  Meyer.  Its  progress  in 
the  past  has  been  slow  and  halting,  but  of  late 
there  have  been  signs  of  a  healthy  growth.  The 
recent  exhii)ition  of  the  photographs  of  Alfred 
Stieglitz  was  most  significant  of  this  happy  state 
of  affairs.  Here  was  shown  the  comprehensive 
scope  of  the  medium  honestly  used. 
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FOLINSBEE  of  gOLDEN  SONC^ 


C~^  /f  usic,  to  be  sure,  is 
JtI  you  are  after; 

a  golden  luted  solo 
that  melts  away  into  a  mel¬ 
low  mooded  background; 
highest  ot  all  arts,  music 
from  the  human  spheres; 
not  cold  and  frozen  stiff  barbarian  bars,  but  living 
music  that  sets  to  song  in  you  the  chimes  of 
sweeter  thoughts  and  more  delightful  dreams  and 
deep  decisions  on  life’s  momentous  harmonies. 

To  what  degree  does  musical  law  apply  to  the 
law  of  the  painter’s  expression?  Certainly  there 
are  many  intricate  details  that  will  not  come  to 
the  canvas  under  the  laws  of  music,  and  there 
must  be  the  fleeting  impression  that,  liowevcr 
vapory  or  fantastically  thin  the  image  be,  must 
impress  and  cling  like  some  transient  lavender 
mist  that  falls  over  the  morning  zone  to  come  and 
go  at  the  call  of  an  unwilled  mood. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  these  days,  to  send  out 
upon  a  completely  untaught  world,  and  often  upon 


JVith  brush  and  pigment  he 
rentes  melodies  of  nature 
that  are  as  endearing  as  they 
are  enduring  ■  •  •  hg 

F.  T^EWLIN  TRKSE 


an  unseeing  people,  little 
gifts  of  music  or  poetry  in 
color,  m  painting.  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  impossible  to  say, 
as  might  be  the  custom  in 
Arcadia,  “Here  is  a  verse  I 
think  you’ll  like,”  or  “Take 
this  scroll  of  a  sonnet  I  have  put  into  notes,”  or 
“Accept  this  little  nocturne  I  have  painted.”  Yet 
only  a  few  years  ago  John  Fulton  Folmsbee  was 
wont  to  paint  little  panels,  eight  inches  one  way 
and  ten  the  other,  that  come  very  much  in  the 
class  of  the  little  scroll  that  you  might  take  with 
you  and  have  music.  They  sang  of  his  love  for 
nature;  they  spoke,  with  his  humility,  of  transient 
beauty  that  cold  winds  would  kill  or  the  summer 
sun  destroy.  Today,  they  go  deeper  and  express 
maturer  worship  of  life’s  poems. 

If  it  is  not  entirely  too  much  to  presume,  there 
was  an  arrangement  of  the  line  movement  that 
made  these  little  panels  great  paintings.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  there  was  color  and  an  endearing  quality. 


Jour  twenty 
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I  had  the  dread  that  they  might  grow  into  large, 
useless  expanses  of  paint.  They  have  not.  The 
color  matter  heavily  laid  on  with  various  little 
cultivating  tools  hung  heavy  in  furrow  and  heap 
to  display  rock-piled  ice  in  the  Delaware,  or  golden 
leaves  of  fall,  or  earth  turned  red  and  dry  in  mid¬ 
day  suns.  Time  was  when  many  of  these  little 
panels  were  available,  but  now  they  seem  to  have 
gone — errant  music  for  the  silent  room. 

There  is  this  about  great  paintings:  they  are 
beautiful  if  they  bring  you  into  unity  with  nature 
and  find  echo  in  your  ideals.  Then  there  are  paint¬ 
ings  that  for  beauty  depend  on  a  human  quality. 
As  we  say  of  persons,  they  are  “real  human 
beings,”  persons  who  have  forgotten  that  they 
own  the  earth  and  who  apprehend  a  certain  unity 
and  common  ownership  of  land  and  sea,  of  love, 
sympathy,  politics,  religion.  Art,  of  course,  is  not 
the  result  of  these,  but  merely  an  expression  of 
the  moral  forces.  When  they  say  “The  artist  is 
the  child  of  his  time,”  they  account  for  the  prophet 
who  may  live  greatly  in  days  to  come  by  virtue 
of  the  rare  wisdom  and  high  courage  of  his  human 
recipes;  the  hero  riding  on  the  heads  of  the  mob, 
higher  and  in  advance  of  the  day. 


To  burn  with  the  fire  of  the  gods  is  to  vivify 
and  make  live  all  things  that  we  touch.  The 
poetry  and  the  music  must  be  on  the  canvas,  and 
while  we  may  admire  and  thrill  and  talk  of  the 
imagery  of  things,  the  result  hopeful,  there  is  and 
must  always  be  a  painting  that  the  human  being 
loves  because  it  is  a  unit  with  life  and  its  finer 
perceptions,  “the  charm  and  story  of  sentiment, 
the  medium  of  the  art  of  poetry  with  charm  of 
life  and  color,  the  medium  of  abstract  painting.” 
“There  awakes  in  him  some  subtle  law  of  his  own 
structure,”  a  mood  which  thrills  no  other  artist 
and  which  he  clothes  in  his  own  personal  spirit. 
Hear  the  earth’s  tune  in  his  heart,  perhaps  an 
accidental,  a  very  special,  living  moment,  which 
shall  be  recorded  as  finely.  He  has  a  smile  that 
goes  straight  to  your  heart  and  delights  all  who 
are  near.  He  has  never  a  hard  word  for  any  and  is 
always  ready  for  a  game.  Humble  in  his  art,  he 
brings  to  it  a  human  quality  which  bids  fair  to 
win  lor  it  a  multitude  of  friends  and  take  to  them 
some  beautiful  solution  of  their  own  problems, 
which  may  be  far  less  severe  than  his  problems. 

Born  in  Bullalo,  New  York,  in  March,  1892, 
John  Fulton  Folinsbee  had  an  active  but  unusual 
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boyhood  up  to  tlie  age  of  eleven  years  wlien  he 
went  to  boarding  school.  He  spent  several  of  those 
early  summers  on  an  uncle’s  farm  on  the  Raritan 
River  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  and  a  brother,  two 
years  older  than  he,  and  their  cousins  led  a  free 
and  happy  life  out  doors.  During  his  ninth  and 
tenth  years  in  Buffalo,  his  father  became  interested 
in  his  artistic  efforts  and  sent  the  two  boys  to  the 
art  school  iust  opened  at  the  then  new  Albright 
Art  Gallery.  Jack  remembers  that  his  brother 
made  greater  progress  than  he  did.  Drawing  cars 
and  hands  with  charcoal  was  most  tiresome. 
.Man}'  better  things  to  be  done 
presented  themselves  on  the 
long  walk  to  and  from  the 
gallery.  The  instructors  com¬ 
plained  that  Jack  was  lazy. 

1  lowever,  Irom  this  time  on  he 
was  increasingly  interested  in 
drawing,  making  a  specialty  of 
animals.  Mis  brother’s  interest 
turned  more  toward  carpentry 
and  mechanics,  in  which  he 
became  capable.  (His  death  by 
an  accident  was  a  great  shock 
and  loss  to  young  Folinsbee). 

Then  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old,  occurred  his  own  set 
back.  Through  illness  he  was 
out  of  school  two  years  and  was 
thrown  for  occupation  of  his 
time  to  drawing  and  painting 
water  colors. 

Again  to  boarding  school — 


this  time  to  the  Gunnery  School 
(not  military)  in  Washington, 
Gonnecticut — and  there  he  lived 
winter  and  summer  and  painted 
most  of  the  time  until  he  was 
eighteen.  The  decision  to  give 
all  his  time  to  painting  crystal- 
ized,  for  he  found  it  was  the 
only  thing  at  which  he  ever  had 
been  able  to  work  with  complete 
concentration.  In  1907,  the 
family  moved  to  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey,  and  there  he  received  his 
lirst  lesson  in  oil  painting  from 
Jonas  Lie,  who  was  beginning  to 
make  a  reputation. 

Herbert  W.  Faulkner,  paint¬ 
er,  who  had  lived  many  years  in 
Venice,  France  and  Spain  and 
whose  foreign  work  has  great 
charm,  lived  in  Washington, 
and  Folinsbee  worked  daily  at  his 
studio  during  the  winter  of  1911-12,  painting  in 
oils  and  water  colors.  Fie  also  did  some  modeling 
and  illuminated  lettering  and  studied  anatomy, 
into  which  he  and  his  mentor  went  quite  thor¬ 
oughly.  This  grounding  in  anatomy  was  to  be  a 
great  help  in  later  years.  There  were  numerous 
books  on  art,  all  ol  which  were  absorbed  raven¬ 
ously.  Not  the  least  important  influence  at  this 
time  was  Faulkner’s  enthusiasm  for  his  young 
student’s  talent,  and  Folinsbee,  spurred  on  by  this 
sympathetic  interest,  worked  conscientiously 
in  his  effort  to  attain  free  self-e.xpression.  His 
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work  has  changed  much  since 
that  time,  but  there  is  evidence 
in  the  efforts  of  those  days  of 
attempts  at  definite  massing  and 
contrasts,  and,  from  the  first,  a 
heavy  paint  texture.  He  worked 
rapidly,  even  when  painting  in  a 
detailed  manner,  in  a  deep,  de¬ 
tached  spirituality.  Then  in  the 
summer  of  1912  to  Woodstock, 
and  to  Birge  Harrison,  whose 
book  on  landscape  painting 
Folinsbee  had  read  with  interest 
Harrison  already  had  retired 
from  teaching,  leaving  the  school 
to  his  assistant,  John  F.  Carlson, 
so  Folinsbee  studied  really  under 
Carlson  for  three  summers,  al¬ 
though  it  is  certain  that  “Uncle 
Birge,”  as  he  called  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son,  was  a  flaming  light  and  a 
constant  source  of  encouragement.  To  be  sure, 
Harrison  claims  no  credit  at  all,  although  he  took 
Harry  Leith-Ross  and  Folinsbee  to  the  heart 
of  his  family  in  the  winter  of  1913  and  1914  at 
Bearsville,  above  Woodstock.  He  writes;  “Harry 
Leith-Ross  brought 


APPROACHING  DUSK 
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1914  came  F.  V.  Du  Monel’s  splendid  life  class  and 
Johansen’s  portrait  class,  to  be  followed  by  a 
frightful  illness  of  pneumonia.  Emerging  from  this 
great  danger,  he  went  again  to  Washington, 
Connecticut,  where  great  happiness  came  to  him 

for  he  met  and  married 


him  to  Woodstock 
some  ten  or  more  years 
ago,  and  has  been  his 
special  chum  ever 
since.  ‘Tony’  Ross 
knows  Johnny  better 
than  any  one  else,  and 
it  was  simply  a  case  of 
Damon  and  Pythias 
from  the  day  when 
they  first  met;  each  in 
his  way  as  fine  a  char¬ 
acter  as  I  have  ever 
known.”  That  is  the 
way  with  the  young 
painter — to  meet  him 
is  to  know  him  delight¬ 
fully.  Folinsbee  says: 

“I  perhaps  owe  more 
to  Mr.  Harrison  in  the 
early  development  of  my  work  and  the  influence  of 
his  friendship  on  my  character  than  to  any  other 
man.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  soundness  of  the 
instruction  given  me  by  John  Carlson.  I  needed  it.” 

During  this  Woodstock  period  Folinsbee  ac¬ 
quired  certain  conventionalities  and  mannerisms. 
But  this  was  inevitable.  Gradually  all  trace  of 
these  technical  details  disappears  in  the  mantle  of 
nature  that  Folinsbee  sees.  Then  in  the  winter  of 


SLEEPING  BABY 


Ruth  Baldwin.  Since 
that  time  he  has  had 
recognition — Hallgar- 
ten  Prize,  Associate  of 
National  Academy, 
1919;  Corcoran  prize, 
Murphy  prize,  and  the 
sale  of  some  of  his 
larger  canvases,  al¬ 
though  he  still  limits 
his  paintings  to  mod¬ 
erate  sizes. 

There  are  two  dar¬ 
ling  little  Folinsbees, 
Beth  and  Joan,  and 
the  little  family  is  very 
happyandioyous.  Jack 
worries  about  his  art 
and  feels  always  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  His  own  goal 
recedes  always  because  he  grows  as  each  season 
comes.  Each  year  a  new  siren  sings  in  the  wood¬ 
land,  by  the  river.  Open  minded,  frank,  the  future 
is  no  nearer  than  the  past  viewed  today.  Theories? 
No  theories  limit  his  creative  instinct.  Open 
minded,  he  can  better  respond  to  emotional 
reactions.  Wide  of  vision,  he  feels  the  character  of 
his  motive  most  keenly. 

From  our  elation  nature  has  powers  to  awe  and 
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silence  with  her  eternal  song.  This  music,  which  is 
of  the  Gods,  comes  to  you  out  of  a  hushed  silence, 
to  delight,  to  transport;  there  seems  no  beginning 
of  it  and  no  end — just  an  impression.  If  it  pleases 
you,  you  may  be  sure  that  in  the  making  the  song 
was  born  from  out  a  soul  absorbed  with  no  mean 
thoughts  or  petty  gambling  value,  nor  coin,  nor 
dividends,  nor  debts  shared  in  its  creation.  Labor¬ 
iously,  perhaps,  the  rapt  musician  played,  and 
yet  he  had  approached  his  art  with  pure  delight 
and  quite  unsullied  intent.  So,  with  this  man 
Folinsbee.  If  he  can  keep  his  ideal  liquid,  to  let  it 
flow  and  mould  his  art,  there  will  be  melody. 

I  often  wonder  what  Cezanneists  think,  to  wor¬ 
ship  at  some  other  shrine  than  God.  These  queer 
distorted  forms  seem  all  discordant,  without  hope 
or  love.  I  can  admire  line  color  and  an  able  line, 
but  triangles  and  involved  circumferences  merely 
aggravate,  and  I  wonder  what  is  their  approach. 
Do  they  desire  to  draw  a  line  that  lives  or  to  spell 
sonre  puzzle  that  excites  their  ego.  As  for  me,  the 
best  is  here  before  us,  all  too  wonderful  a  song. 

Is  there  need  that  a  painting  be  more  than  an 
open  window  through  which  color  and  form  and 
decorative  design  reach  the  perception,  a  splash 


of  sunlight  on  a  garden  bench,  a  white  sail  against 
the  blue,  or  toll  bridge  in  the  moonlight?  To  be 
sure,  it  must  be  preciously  done  to  bring  no  doubt 
or  questioning  of  knowledge;  a  sudden  pleasure. 
This  comes,  I  am  sure,  from  the  approach.  You 
too.  Oh  listener,  must  needs  approach  your  music 
without  the  money  lust,  free  from  the  bargain 
mart  and  honest  to  yourself.  Pitiful,  indeed,  are 
they  who  count  the  cost  of  their  culture.  As  well 
frame  a  photograph  of  the  bank  report  as  come 
to  painting  with  the  greedy  thought  of  financial 
gain.  There  is  a  profit  for  you  that  will  bring  much 
dividends — you  will  find  each  corner  of  the  land,' 
on  hill  or  by  stream,  or  the  heart  of  the  town  will 
seem  and  be  more  friendly. 

To  me,  Folinsbee  is  a  little  part  of  our  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Art  Independence.  There  are  many  great 
painters  in  this  land,  and  America  will  have  in 
this  epoch  great  masters.  They  shall  be  humble, 
enthusiastic,  tireless  workers;  they  shall  know  no 
masters,  and  above  all  they  shall  give  the  glorious 
illusion  of  music  in  lines  that  float  unconsciously 
into  poetry  and  in  color  that  melts  into  melody, 
above  the  oratory  of  words,  somewhere  in  the 
realm  of  that  “light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.” 


Jour  twenty-six 
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The  TOWLEY  INTARSIA  Panels 


T  is  a  curious  instance  of 
that  limitation  of  vision 
which  insistence  on  the 
purely  technical  side  of 
craftsmanship  may  induce, 
that  cabinetmakers  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventh  Cen¬ 
turies  should  in  their  marqueterie  work  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  perfection  of  the  actual  inlay,  its 
delicacy,  its  neatness,  its  design,  the  choiceness 
of  its  wood  and  the  adaptation  of  its  pattern  to 
purpose,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  what  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  medium 
employed,  namely;  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  Indeed,  the  markings  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  blemishes,  and 
in  consequence  to  have  been  ruthlessly  excised  in 


all  but  those  pieces  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  of  in¬ 
ferior  merit,  the  designer 
preferring  to  obtain  his 
effects  by  means  of  shadings 
produced  by  small  inlays, 
meticulously  and  laboriously 
arranged,  rather  than  by  selecting  such  grainings 
as  would  convey  the  desired  impression  in  a  single 
inset  in  the  undertaking  on  hand. 

This  artificial  (one  might  almost  describe  it  as 
unnatural,  since  it  deliberately  ignores  Nature’s 
Ovvn  provision)  method  of  treatment  lies  assuredly 
at  the  liottom  of  that  machine  like  precision  and 
mechanical  effect  characteristic  of  even  the  most 
technically  superb  specimens  of  marqueterie, 
whether  emanating  from  Holland,  France  or  Italy. 


English  artist's  pictoriat 
use  of  wood  IS  unique  and 
results  in  most  beautiful 
decoratioe  effects  ■  •  by 
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It  would  be  cliliicult  otherwise  to  account  satis¬ 
factorily  for  the  failure  on  the  part  of  such  pieces 
to  arouse  the  emotional  appreciation  produced  by 
woodwork  far  inferior  in  point  of  technical  excel¬ 
lence,  yet  not  guilty  of  suppressing  the  claims  of 
the  grain  to  due  consideration.  One  tires  of  mar- 
queterie  with  extraordinary  ease,  one  cares  but  for 
a  single  example  displayed  among  others  of  simpler 
appeal.  Despite  the  fertility  of  design  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  and  of  the  human  interest  which 
should  invariably  accompany  fine  work  well  and 
truly  done,  it  is  lacking  in  eloquence.  When  a 
craftsman  deliberately  rejects  from  the  medium 
he  manipulates  that 
which  is  its  most  sa¬ 
lient  property,  he  does 
so  at  his  artistic  peril. 

It  is  the  insistence 
of  the  dominant  value 
in  intarsia  of  the  grain 
of  the  woods  employed 
that  makes  the  work 
of  A.  J.  Rowley,  the 
English  artist  of  to¬ 
day,  not  alone  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest  in 
itself,  since  it  breaks 
entirely  new  ground  in 
this  direction,  but  also 
suggestive  of  infinite 
possibilities,  which  he, 
experimentalist  that 
he  is,  acknowledges  to 
be  still  unprobed.  In 


speaking  of  his  work,  the  word 
intarsla  is  properly  more  appo¬ 
site  than  that  of  marqueterie, 
since  the  latter  is  strictly  in  the 
nature  of  a  thin  veneer  of  two 
or  more  woods  imposed  upon  a 
stouter  body,  whereas  intarsla 
implies  the  fitting  together  of 
woods  into  spaces  cut  away  from 
a  groundwork.  Being  an  entirely 
original  craft,  the  Rowley  panel 
does  not  accurately  accommo¬ 
date  itself  to  either  term,  but 
that  of  intarsia  applies,  of  the 
two,  the  more  correctly  to  the 
method  which  he  uses. 

Important  as  is  the  grain  of 
the  wood  in  suggesting  form, 
there  are  other  elements  which 
prove  almost  equally  important 
factors  in  the  intarsia  work  of 
this  artist.  One  is  the  natural 
faculty  of  woods  for  absorbing  color  pigment  in 
varying  density,  the  other  is  the  live  quality  of 
the  wood  surface  and  its  faculty  for  reflecting  light 
with  varying  elfect  according  to  the  angle  from 
which  it  is  viewed,  the  position  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  the  character  of  the  light  and  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  seen. 

Let  us  deal  firstly  with  the  impregnation,  or 
saturation,  of  wood  with  color — a  very  different 
thing,  let  it  be  understood,  from  the  mere  tinting 
of  wood,  wherein  only  the  surface  is  stained,  with 
the  result  that  a  comparatively  dead,  uninterest¬ 
ing  superficies  is  achieved.  In  scientific  color 

impregnation,  as  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Rowley, 
full  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the 
fibrous,  spongelike 
pores  of  wood,  being 
of  varying  sizes,  take 
the  color  in  similarly 
varying  quantities.. 
Thus  layers,  impreg¬ 
nated  throughout,  will 
betray  gradations  of 
tone,  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  furnish  with¬ 
out  further  elaboration 
just  that  “quality” 
which  it  is  the  aim  of 
paint  to  produce.  For 
what  is  “quality”,  in 
studio  parlance,  but 
vibration  of  color, 
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modification  of  color,  color  seen  through  various 
effects  of  lighting?  In  working  with  woods  thus 
glowing  with  color  quality,  an  artist  exchanges 
the  fixed  palette  of  the  painter  for  one  that  admits 
little  restriction.  With  every  layer  that  is  cut  from 
the  impregnated  wood,  a  different  eflect  of  light 
and  shade  on  the  surface  is  produced,  since  in 
every  layer  a  different  quantity  of  pigment  has 
been  absorbed.  Hence  the  necessity,  when  com- 
sidering  the  Rowley  intarsia,  for  dispelling  from 
one’s  mind  all  memory  of  inlays  made  from  woods 
that  have  been  merely  surface  tinted.  Such  work 
has  none  of  the  live  quality  which  counts  for  so 
much  in  this  connection.  There  is  no  tinting, 
painting  or  touching  up  of  the  medium,  once  the 
inlay  has  been  carried  out.  Any  such  methods 
would  destroy  its  most  valuable  asset,  its  living 
character  as  a  work  of  original  art. 


The  third  essential  in  the  new  intarsia,  namely 
the  faculty  for  reflecting  light  and  shade,  is 
responsible  for  the  curious  subtlety  with  which 
this  work  can  suggest  “atmosphere” — a  term 
almost  as  hackneyed  as  that  of  “quality,”  yet 
standing  for  a  very  definite  and  important  feature. 
According  to  the  selection  of  the  wood  made, 
one  may  suggest  the  atmosphere  which  envelops 
architecture,  seen,  let  us  say,  under  a  lowering 
sky;  the  silvery  gleam  of  water  beneath  the  rays 
of  the  moon,  or  the  curious  silence  that  envelops 
a  mountain  tarn.  I  am  reminded  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  strange  atmospheric  quality  of  a  certain 
large  intarsia  composition  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Rowley  from  a  design  by  Frank  Brangwyn, 
an  artist  whose  simple,  direct  methods  are  particu¬ 
larly  suited  to  this  method  of  interpretation.  It 
depicts  a  factory,  the  windows  lit  up  under  a 
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wintry  sky,  the  workers 
issuing  forth  from  their 
day’s  labor.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  scene,  as 
Brangwyn  himself  ac¬ 
knowledged,  could  have 
hardly  been  so  completely 
suggested  ,by  paint  and 
canvas  and  brush. 

This  faculty,  so  to 
speak,  of  transcending  in 
its  live,  almost  emotional, 
quality,  the  limitations  of 
the  ordinary  pictorial 


ROWLEYAN  PANEL  DESIGNED  BY  W.  A.  CHASE 


the  sky’s  rellection.  A 
single  piece  of  wood  indi¬ 
cates  the  complete  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  little  barque 
below;  simple  sawcuts 
suggest  the  jutting  ex¬ 
crescences  of  the  castle 
set  upon  the  hill.  The 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Brang- 
wyn’s  methods  lends  it¬ 
self,  of  course,  peculiarly 
well  to  interpretation  by 
Mr.  Rowley,  for  it  must 
be  understood  that  the 
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latter  is  an  independent  artist, 
who,  taking  another  artist’s  de¬ 
sign  as  basis  for  his  work,  passes 
it,  as  it  were,  through  the  medium  - 
of  his  own  individuality,  not  ad¬ 
hering  slavishly  to  it  but  trans¬ 
lating  it  into  an  expression  of  his 
own  psychological  outlook.  The 
secret  of  the  success  with  which 
the  Rowley  intarsia  has  met,  lies 
in  its  power  of  suggestion.  It 
gives  the  imagination  play  and 
pronounces  no  rigid,  inflexible 
limitations  for  the  spectator. 

In  the  second  color  illustra¬ 
tion,  that  of  “St.  Hubert,’’ 


media,  has  proved  of  enormous 
interest  to  artists  themselves  and 
enlisted  their  co-operation  in  the 
matter  of  designs.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  has  shown  himself  better 
qualified  to  grasp  the  essentials  of 
the  intarsia  art  than  Mr.  Brang¬ 
wyn,  an  example  of  whose  com¬ 
positions  in  this  connection  is 
given  in  the  color-plate  of  “The 
Galleon.”  In  the  original,  the 
play  of  light  on  the  surface  of 
the  swelling  sales  conveys  with 
arresting  effect  the  suggestion  of 
the  breeze;  that  on  the  sky,  the 
scuddingcIouds;thaton  the  water. 
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designed  by  W.  A.  Chase,  an 
artist  whose  unusual  versatility 
and  flexibility  render  his  work 
peculiarly  efTective  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  is  even  easier  to  trace 
the  Rowleyan  point  of  view. 

Nothing  could  be  at  once  simpler 
or  more  appropriate  than  the 
utilization  of  the  wood  grain  for 
expressing  the  formation  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  nothing  more 
effective  in  the  suggestion  of 
gnarled  tree-trunks,  of  the  stag’s 
markings,  of  the  glow  of  light 
that  surrounds  the  crucified 
figure.  And  the  whole  is  bathed 
m  a  mystic,  mysterious  light, 
for  which  the  live  quality  of  the 
impregnated  wood-layers  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  No  wonder  that  even 
the  most  classical  of  technicians 
in  wood-inlay  are  becoming  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  new  gospel  of 
intarsia  as  now  preached. 

To  the  same  artist  belongs 
the  design  of  “The  Yellow 
Sands,’’  an  excellent  example  of  the  grasp  which 
he  evinces  of  the  principles  which  underly  this 
branch  of  pictorial  art.  Note  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  the  grain  is  exploited  to  suggest  the  quality 
of  layered  sea  sands,  the  billowing  clouds  and  the 
living,  vibrant  quality  of  the  nude,  dancing  forms. 
Likewise  by  Chase  is  the  “Sower,”  in  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  simplification  could  well  go  no 
further.  Yet  how  tellingly  this  very  simplification 
develops  the  inwardness  of  the  composition. 
Expressed  in  wood,  one  feels  the  kinship  with 
nature  of  this  peasant  sower,  scattering  under  a 
threatening  sky  his  grain  upon  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Earth.  Simple,  homely  themes  find  a 
sympathetic  expression  in  this  medium,  for  it 
envelops  them  at  once  in  an  atmosphere  closely 
akin  to  nature’s  own. 

But  perhaps  most  clearly  of  all  in  Rowley’s 
own  design  does  one  appreciate  his  aims  and 
objects.  In  his  “Westmoreland,”  for  instance,  we 
have  in  a  few  simple,  clearly  defined  insets,  a 
great  sweep  of  massive  uplands  luminously 
expressed,  emotionally  rendered.  One  is  conscious 
of  the  strata  of  the  hills,  the  radiance  of  the  sky, 
the  pellucid  depths  of  the  mountain  lake.  It  is  all 
there  in  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  the  sheen  and 
quality  of  its  surface.  One  ean  let  his  imagination 
dwell  upon  it  without  exhausting  what  it  has  to 
convey.  Every  outline  has  meaning.  It  follows  that 
in  order  to  make  that  bold  use  of  the  wood  grain 


that  distinguishes  such  a  composition  as  this,  the 
artist  must  have  access  to  a  very  comprehensive 
selection  of  woods.  Mr.  Rowley’s  collection  of 
woods  (it  is  their  grain  rather  than  what  is  usually 
known  as  quality  that  renders  them  acceptable  in 
this  connection)  has  been  brought  together  over 
many  years  and  represents  capital  that  runs  well 
into  four  figures  in  the  English  currency.  That  is 
why,  even  granted  an  artistic  impulse  in  this 
direction  equal  to  Mr.  Rowley’s  own,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  a  rival  to  draw  for  his  media  on 
material  to  be  compared  with  that  which  the 
former  has,  with  the  inexhaustible  patience  and 
application  of  the  enthusiast,  steadily  amassed. 
No  wood  is  too  common,  no  wood  is  too  choice. 

Regarded  as  a  medium  for  purely  decorative 
effects,  such  as  in  relation  to  wall-panels,  furniture 
panels,  panels  for  mirrors,  panels  to  be  erected 
above  mantelpieces  and  as  panels  for  screens, 
this  intarsia  woodwork  has  met  with  unprece¬ 
dented  success,  not  alone  among  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  among  architects.  Sir  Aston  Webb, 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  accorded  it 
his  wholehearted  approval,  and  in  a  number  of 
cases  rooms  have  been  specially  designed  with  a 
view  to  their  being  panelled  in  the  Rowley  intarsia. 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  acquired  an 
example  of  it  and  provincial  museums  are  show¬ 
ing  themselves  appreciative  of  its  right  to  take 
rank  quite  properly  among  the  line  arts. 
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HE  apparent  casualness  of  a  title  like  this  one 
is  fictitious.  It  is  truly  a  very  serious  and  a 
very  informative  title.  A  smile  may  be  a  great 
proof  of  profundity  where  a  frown  may  be  a 
mechanical  device  of  perplexity  or  the  rnascjuerade 
of  a  weak  intellect.  A  frown  anyway  is  a  sign  of 
effort  and  a  symbol  of  man  trying  to  outreach 
himself.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  help 
to  make  clear  that  which  is  to  follow. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  workers  in  art.  One  is 
interested  in  art.  He  is  a  dilletante.  The  other, 
the  artist,  is  interested  in  himself,  perhaps  first  of 
all  things,  and  in  life.  He  turns  to  art  to  express  a 
thing  he  admires  in  life,  to  give  voice  to  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  joy  or  the  spleen  within  himself,  a 
thing  which  he  can  neither  contain  nor  waste. 
The  other  worker  is  attracted  to  art.  He  spends 
hours  in  galleries  admiring  the  works  of  his  gods 
who,  when  he  sits  before  his  canvas  in  the  studio, 
guide  his  hands  and  vision.  He  is  a  tremendous, 
an  almost  overwhelming  majority.  His  interest  is 
purely  linguistic.  He  is  a  follower  of  fashions  in 
language;  a  man  who  will  go  from  a  Chicago  to  an 
English  accent  with  a  change  of  the  wind.  The 
other  worker,  while  creating  them,  takes  art  and 
language  by  the  way.  He  might  be  as  glib  as 
Rubens  or  slow  as  Cezanne.  He  will  admire  men 
of  opinions  but  he  will  not  defer  to  opinions. 
Perhaps,  if  they  are  wrong,  he  is  an  explanation 
of  the  fallacy  of  schools  in  art. 

The  obviousness  of  all  this  would  bring  a  blush 
to  a  less  sophisticated  writer  or  to  a  more  precious 
one,  filled  with  the  fear  of  the  repetitive.  If  this 
one  goes  on,  that  is  because  he  is  cynic  enough  to 
be  shameless.  He  has  seen  man  like  Ziem  and 
Henner  and  Dewing  gain  great  reputations  by 
simply  and  constantly  repeating  an  originally 
successful  story.  He  has  seen  the  sheep  temporarily 
rout  the  master.  He  has  lived  a  long  time  in  a 
republican  country  and  almost  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hearing  the  rumble  of  the  masses  spoken 
of  as  a  voice;  this  exactly  as  though  it  were  a 
voice,  a  thing  carrying  a  message.  It  may  be  that 
he  is  quite  lost  for  he  has  begun  to  believe  that 
the  masses  have  kept  Shakespeare  alive  and  that 
they  are  about  to  destroy  Harrison  Fisher.  He  has 
bent  his  ear  like  Ernest  Poole  and  others  to  the 
vox  populi,  and  waited  expectantly.  He  has  shaken 
his  head  and  been  thrilled  by  the  thought  of  the 
march  of  the  fishwives  on  Versailles  and  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  Russian  svorm.  He  has  done  this  in  an 
effort  to  be  fair,  with  his  thoughts  tightly  shut 


against  the  fact  of  the  temerity  of  starving  wolves. 
It  is  possible  that  this  critic  is  muddled  for  he  is 
afraid  that  you  will  think  so. 

The  turn  about  is  in  time.  Perhaps  it  is  time. 
Perhaps  we  could  now,  without  appearance  of 
impatience,  turn  to  the  thought  of  the  starving 
wolves  and  the  food  which  they  swallow,  quite 
whole,  whether  it  is  given  to  them  by  Freud  or 
Buddha  or  Dr.  Crane  or  Cezanne.  Of  course  these 
men  would  not  exist  without  a  following  to  feed. 
Even  the  hermit  painter  or  George  Moore’s  yogi, 
in  the  apologia,  had  an  eye  on  the  effect  of  their 
escape  upon  the  people  from  whom  they  escaped. 
Among  other  things  the  artist  looks  for  a  sop  to 
vanity.  The  minor  one  follows  the  latest  god, 
rides  his  wagon,  in  the  hope  to  gain  some  redun¬ 
dancy  thereby,  in  the  hope  that  he  will,  at  least, 
take  on  the  look  of  individuality.  He  is,  of  course, 
careless  that  it  is  reflected.  He  is  a  fashionable 
rebel  against  ancient  order,  quite  lost  for  the 
manner  of  his  rebellion,  since  he  is  armed  with 
none  of  those  sincerities  through  which  manner 
is  created,  and  clutching  thus,  desperately, 
at  his  superior’s  ready-made  one.  The  superior 
takes  ideas  from  the  people  and  slaps  them  back 
when  he  has  finished  molding  them  into  a  shape 
beyond  the  recognition  of  their  originators.  Art’s 
a  muddle.  The  finished  product  is  strung  down 
inexplicable  strings.  Whistler  said  that  to  speak 
of  his  mother  stuff  in  the  famous  portrait  was  to 
misunderstand  it.  He  would  have  had  us  suppose 
that  it  was  made  up  largely  of  tones  and  colors 
and  beautiful  for  them  alone;  an  esthetic  master¬ 
piece  bare  of  psychology.  But  everyone  who  has 
liked  that  picture,  has  liked  a  reflection  of  him¬ 
self  that  he  found  in  it.  It  has  hung  in  a  very 
great  many  American  homes  in  photographic 
reproductions,  sometimes  colored,  merely  because 
it  seemed,  to  the  dwellers  in  them,  the  greatest 
portrait  of  a  mother  ever  painted,  a  sort  of  eternal 
mother.  As  sentimentalists  we  have  bowed  to  the 
mother  idea  for  generations.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  mother  would  appeal  to  a  sturdy 
Hollander  who  had  seen  Rembrandt’s.  This 
mother  has  the  asceticism  of  our  own  ideal.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  ironic  that  Whistler’s  prime  bit  of 
esthetic  manoeuvering  should  end  as  the  symbol 
of  the  American  ideal  of  motherhood.  He  had 
promised  to  return  here  when  the  South  had  con¬ 
quered  the  North. 

The  truth —  we  are  always  coming  to  a  truth — 
is  that  the  Victorian  era  had  as  great  a  grip  on 
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Whistler  as  it  had  on  his  stodgier  contemporaries. 
In  that  case  his  satirical  sallies  were  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  something  within  himself  as  much 
as  at  the  members  of  the  British  Royal  Academy 
and  their  lay  and  professional  followers.  Whistler, 
Oscar  Wilde  and  Aubrey  Beardsley  all  lived  at 
the  same  time.  Is  there  any  meat  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  all  artistic  dandies  and  that  the  most 
popular  school  of  their  time  played  with  a  roman¬ 
tic  turn  that  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
maudlin  in  its  persistent  preciousness?  Whistler 
audibly  claimed  that  his  “Mother”  was  a  rhetori¬ 
cal  machine — dandyism  there.  But  what  did  he 
really  think?  This  would  matter  more  if  the  pro¬ 
founder  qualities  in  a  picture  were  more  con¬ 
sciously  produced. 

Go  to  any  National  Academy  varnishing  day 
and  you  will  hear  all  the  ordinary  and  the  one  or 
two  extraordinary  painters  talking  in  terms  of 
paint.  Doctors,  engineers  and  newspaper  men 
all  talk  shop  when  together.  Shop  talk,  in  every 
profession,  has  everything  to  do  with  means  and 
nothing  to  do  with  the  end.  You  will  find,  to  take 
a  vulgar  example,  that  F.  P.  A.,  the  conductor  of 
a  daily  newspaper  column,  is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  errors  in  other  people’s  means.  He  is, 
apparently,  prouder  of  the  things  he  knows  about 
technic  than  of  the  things  he  knows  about  life. 
He  is  supposed  to  deal  in  life.  I  recently  heard 
a  painter  who  had  just  completed  a  very  human 
portrait  become  entranced  by  a  blue  line  which 
he  had  painted  around  the  head.  It  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  very  wise  for  laymen  to  shut  their  ears  to 
all  professional  talk.  The  saving  of  a  lite  is  of  no 
technical  importance  to  a  physician.  The  per¬ 
petuation  of  a  life  is  of  no  technical  importance 
to  a  painter.  His  brother  painter,  in  praise,  will 
say;  “That  is  a  great  bit  of  pyrotechnics,”  and  not: 
“I’hat  is  a  fine  human  document.”  The  people 
who  hang  reproductions  of  Whistler’s  great  por¬ 
trait  because  of  the  mother  element  are  better 
judges  of  art  than  Whistler,  who  would  have  had 
them  admire  it  because  it  is  a  painter  problem 
fairly  and  squarely  met.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  reason  for  hanging  the  Whistler  reproduction 
is  the  majority  reason.  The  reason  for  doubt  here, 
rests  in  the  damage  that  painter  talk — so  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  the  layman — has  done  to  the 
layman.  This  talk  is  a  barrier  between  him  and 
that  thing  which,  while  knowing  nothing  of  it,  he 
knows  that  he  likes.  He  is  so  bashful  about  the 
confession  of  this  liking,  a  school  boy  lover  atti¬ 
tude,  that  one  begins  to  know  something,  too;  to 
know  that  the  liking  is  not  strong  enough  to  lend 
him  ordinary  bravery.  Wanting  that,  and  owning 
the  mass  dislike  for  cowardice,  he  ends  down  the 


easiest  way,  which  is  a  real  or  an  assumed  indiffer¬ 
ence.  In  no  other  country  is  the  whisper  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  art  galleries  as  it  is  here. 

But  all  this  beating  about  the  bush  of  mine  is 
done  really  in  an  effort  to  find  some  tangible 
thing  on  which  to  hang.  This  note  should  have 
been  headed  language  and  nothing  else.  About 
language  the  painter  is  an  intolerable  prig  and 
the  layman  is  mystified  beyond  common  sense. 
It  is  curiously  forgotten  that,  once  in  it,  one  may 
forget,  becoming  accustomed  to  them,  the  con¬ 
volutions  of  language  in  books  by  meticulous  men 
like  James  and  Meredith.  The  plunge  must  be 
taken  in  painting  also.  It  is  a  plunge  past  language 
and  past  subject  matter,  a  plunge  into  the  heart 
of  the  work  which  is  the  heart  of  its  maker.  Those 
without  heart  erect  disguises,  fences  so  attractive 
in  themselves  that  any  original  desire  to  push  past 
them  is  disarmed.  The  surface  painter  must  fear  a 
further  acquaintance,  and  the  sounder  or  pro¬ 
founder  painter,  that  you  will  not  stay  long  enough 
with  his  work.  It  is  (pardon  me  for  this  continuance 
of  the  repetitive)  acquaintance  with  sincerity 
that  breeds  respect  for  it.  It  does  not  need  the 
disguise  of  furbelows,  the  lure  of  gay  raiment.  It 
may  eventually  stand  upon  its  naked  merits. 
These  are,  naturally,  a  question  of  intrinsic  worth. 
However,  in  America  this  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  say,  for  here  the  commercial  ideal,  dealing 
entirely  with  intrinsic  values,  neglects  entirely 
those  superficial  ones  on  which  so  much  of  the 
charm  of  older  civilizations  is  built.  Our  school 
of  rugged  painters,  as  an  example,  employs  only 
homely  terms,  of  no  beauty  in  themselves,  terms 
resembling  those  of  business  in  their  appearance 
of  efficiency  and  economy.  Perhaps  Theophile 
Gautier  was  not  all  wrong  when  he  wrote  there  is 
beauty  only  in  the  useless.  He  was  the  voice  of  an 
extravagant  and  generous  period,  meticulous 
about  its  means,  whimsical  in  regard  to  the  solid 
qualities  of  an  idea.  The  reaction  which  came  from 
it  is  expressed  perhaps  to  better  advantage  in 
Emile  Zola  than  in  Gourbet.  In  Zola  was  a  com¬ 
plete  rebuttal  of  Gautier  matter  and  manner. 
Indeed  a  Captain  Fracasse  done  by  Zola  is  un¬ 
thinkable  while  there  are  figures  like  a  red  coated 
huntsman  and  the  portrait  of  an  actor  in  the 
Courbet  collection  which,  with  less  good  humored 
bonhommie  and  more  lace,  might  step  into  the 
shoes  of  the  captain  and,  at  least,  pass  a  casual 
insoection.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  of  language  or  of  style. 

Americans  scoff  less  at  style  than  was  their 
custom  two  decades  ago.  Men  dare  more  frivolous 
niceties  in  clothes.  Some  nurture  esthetic  accents. 
An  occasional  one  will  not  laugh  at  a  continental 
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bracelet  on  a  male  wrist.  Some  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  retain  the  appearance  of  manliness 
while  using  selected  English  and  a  soft  voice. 
All  this  should  tend  to  show  the  birth  of  a  desire 
to  be  rid  of  the  early  republican  catch-as-catch-can 
style.  It  may  even  be  that  our  painters  are  on  the 
verge  of  considering  things,  formerly  so  super¬ 
fluous,  like  beauty  of  surface,  textural  qualities, 
grace  in  phrasing.  Most  of  them  have  a  long  way 
to  go  but  the  thing  can  be.  The  small  number  of 
fastidious  painters  has  grown  slowly,  to  be  sure, 
but  steadily.  Paul  Manship,  without  a  sense  of 
color  and  owning  but  a  trifling  sum  in  form,  is  a 
fine  example  of  care  for  workmanship  in  sculpture. 
Gaston  Lachaise  is  another  and  a  more  fortunate 
example.  The  combination  of  language  and  soul 
in  Lachaise  is  remarkable.  There  are  nice  preci¬ 
sions  in  the  paint  and  the  ink  of  Rockwell  Kent. 
1  le  has  added  a  note  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  variety  of  the  document  on  our  period,  a 
note  that,  doing  nothing  else,  would  still  point  a 
direction.  An  uncouth  manner  is  not  essential  to 
truth  or,  necessarily,  an  evidence  of  it.  The  rough 
diamond  is  an  illusion,  like  Santa  Claus,  that  we 
lose  as  we  acquire  sophisticated  age. 

But  there  are  polished  styles  of  frightful 
frigidity.  I  think  of  some  of  our  mural  painters, 
the  scholarly  ones  who  are  librarians  in  spirit. 
They  live  in  an  encyclopcedic  atmosphere  filled 
with  the  doings  of  dead  generals  and  administrat¬ 
ors  and  painters.  The  famous  friendliness  and 
impetuosity  of  the  American  is  so  entirely  lost  in 
their  studios  that  we  may  bring  to  them  the 
charge  of  having,  insidiously  to  be  sure,  influenced 
the  use  of  careless  language  among  our  easel 
painters.  Looking  at  empty  perfection  we  get 
to  think  of  fault  as  human.  These  men  have  ac¬ 
quired  style  in  those  dancing  schools  of  art  which 
are  known  as  Academies.  They  are  armed  to 
meet  any  situation  with  a  prescribed  formula. 
They  have  lost  the  power  of  thought  in  cultivating 
the  one  of  memory,  and  that  to  no  purpose. 

It  is  possible  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  wanted  aloof  coldness  of 
court  houses.  We  are  not  to  think  of  friendliness 
and  law  at  once.  Justice  must  be  without  prejudice 
and  judges,  blind.  The  eyes  of  jurors  with  their 
attention  must  be  kept  upon  a  case  and  not  upon 
a  mural  decoration.  There  are  revolting  austerities; 
paint  them  upon  the  walls  of  court  houses  and 
all  attention  will  center  upon  the  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  of  trials.  I  know  that  I  never  learned 
anything  in  a  lecture  room  of  the  Sorbonne,  which 
was  decorated  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  Everett  Shinn’s  decorations 
for  the  court  house  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  are 


doing  psychologically.  This  response  to  the  formal 
situation  was  really  quite  out  of  order.  Nothing 
was  done  at  all  about  Washington’s  having  crossed 
over  to  Trenton,  one  cold  night,  to  spoil  a  Hessian 
Christmas  revel.  Shinn  did  a  great  deal,  instead, 
about  today’s  Trenton,  the  Trenton  of  pottery 
kilns  and  furnaces,  Trenton  men  with  the  lights  of 
blazing  fires  on  their  faces;  a  theme  built  of  the 
exciting  rhythms  of  fevered  industry.  This  must 
certainly  have  been  taken  as  an  impertinence  in 
some  quarters.  Poor  Washington!  His  exploit 
remains  recorded  by  a  German  who,  in  generosity 
of  spirit,  overdid  it,  for  one  of  the  General’s 
letters  states:  “There  was  no  ice  in  the  river  at 
that  time  and  damned  little  water.’’  History  plays 
strange  pranks  with  generosity.  But  are  the  trials 
of  Trenton  fairly  considered?  However,  I  have 
heard  Baudry,  painter  of  the  Paris  Opera  Llouse, 
lauded  by  the  most  eminent  painter  of  our  court 
houses.  There  must  be  something  in  this.  At  the 
very  worst,  the  promise  is  good.  Shinn  has  turned 
to  the  frivolous  manner  of  Eragonard,  to  the  im¬ 
personalities  of  a  purely  stylistic  period.  He  has 
ceased  decorating  court  houses  and  become  excited 
by  blacksmiths  and  pottery  hands. 

The  influence  of  Baudry  remains.  He  had  been 
educated  by  one  of  those  symbolical  dancing 
masters  and  taken  his  lessons  seriously.  Bow  to 
the  left,  now  to  the  right;  stand  up.  He  knew  the 
formal  answer  to  every  formal  question.  He  even 
considered  that  all  questions  were  formal,  that 
life  was  lived  by  rote.  It  is  entirely  probable  that 
the  success  of  his  system  here  is  due  to  our  indif¬ 
ference  to  formality.  It  seems  to  me,  in  any  case, 
that  we  have  consistently  refused  to  be  bothered 
by  either  the  question  or  the  answer.  We  have 
admired  dutifully  and  forgotten.  One  does  not  go 
to  court  houses  to  see  paintings.  The  law  is  without 
humor,  or  almost  without  humor.  It  would  assur¬ 
edly  refuse  to  be  ashamed  of  its  grotesqueries.  It 
is  essential  that  its  paintings  be  dull.  Sprightliness 
in  their  language  would  influence  a  criminal  dis¬ 
respect.  Prisoners  must  not  mistake  the  type  of 
bar.  But,  despite  Daumier,  there  is  a  dignity  in 
courts  of  law  and  it  is  possible  that  this  could  be 
insisted  upon  to  advantage  by  paintings  which 
pointed  a  finger  that  way  with  intelligence  and 
force.  The  formal  recipe  is  hollow.  It  is  dried  up. 
It  needs  the  revivifying  force  of  new  life,  a  modern 
gland.  The  attention  of  the  jurors  should  be 
returned  to  the  trial  by  the  paintings  with  a 
refreshed  sense  of  its  importance.  The  idea  that 
propaganda  cannot  be  employed  in  art  is  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  early  history  of  the  church  and  the 
paintings  that  were  produced  for  several  centuries 
from  the  time  of  Giotto. 
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r~^PEAKING  of  Daumier,  Balzac  said:  “There  is  Michael  Angelo  in  that  man."  We  say  of  Daumier:  “There  is  Balzac  in 
that  man,”  and  his  Christian  name — the  unusal  one  oj  Honor e — was,  strangely  enough,  also  that  of  his  great  contemporary 
— '  in  literature.  Had  some  perspicacious  publisher  commissioned  Daumier  to  illustrate  “Pere  Goriot”  and  “Eugenie 
Grandet,”  then  the  similarity  of  their  geniuses  would  have  been  apparent,  for  they  were,  these  two  men  of  a  same  age, 
moved  by  an  identical  passion  for  the  realities  of  life,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  “historical”  alone  had  approval,  and  Scott, 
Dumas,  Delaroche,  even  Ingres,  were  convinced  that  only  Greeks,  Romans,  knights  and  musketeers  were  “worth  while.”  But 
Balzac  might  well  have  adopted  Daumier’ s  maxim:  “Be  of  your  time”  (“II  faut  etre  de  son  temps”).  Notwithstanding  the  admir¬ 
ation,  and  in  some  cases  the  most  devoted  friendship,  of  his  contemporaries,  notably  Gorot,  Daubigny,  Dupre,  Barye  and 
Delacroix,  Daumier  had  to  fight  al  his  life  against  the  prefudice,  which  even  outlived  him,  that  be  was  merely  a  cartoonist  and 
not  also,  and  especially,  a  most  gifted  painter.  But  truth  comes  to  light,  and  today  he  has  bis  place  among  masters  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  Nineteenth  Gentury.  The  sketch  reproduced  on  this  page  was  outlined  with  the  brush  for  an  oil-painting.  It  appeared 
in  the  Daumier  exhibition  organized  by  the  artist’s  friends  at  the  Dm and-Ruel  galleries,  Paris,  in  1878,  ayear  before  his  death, 

when  he  had  almost  completely  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes. 
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TV  r  EWSPAPERS  and  mag- 
/  Y  azines  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  have 
given  much  space  in  the 
last  few  years  to  the  art  of 
Pamela  Bianco.  Much  has 
been  written  of  mere  adula¬ 
tion,  words  without  real 
understanding,  a  sweep¬ 
ing  along  with  the  tide  of 
popular  approval.  It  has 
been  not  only  valueless 
as  giving  us  no  compre¬ 
hension  of  \^•hat  was 
really  taking  place,  but 
positively  harmful  in  that 
it  has  given  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  here  was  but 
one  more  of  the  daily  dis¬ 
covered  child  prodigies, 
present  for  her  little  day 
and  sure  to  vanish  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  she  came.  To 
those  of  us  who  held  this 
impression  the  second 
American  showing  ot 
Pamela  Bianco’s  work,  recently  held 
at  the  Print  Rooms  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  was  a  revelation.  More  than  three  hundred 
examples  of  her  work  were  hung,  so  grouped  as  to 
show  the  development  of  the  passing  years,  and 
development  and  growth  there  have  been  to  a 
marked  degree.  So  viewed,  the  pictures  seemed 
naturally  to  faU  into  but  two  principal  groups:  the 
work  of  the  young  girl, 
and  that  of  the  budding 
woman  of  the  last  two 
years.  The  girlhood 
pictures  show  the  grad¬ 
ual  growth  of  the  girl 
thought;  natural  steps, 
quite  clearly  defined,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  logical  se¬ 
quence  from  the  wee 
children  of  the  first  draw¬ 
ings  to  the  fairy  folk  of 
the  months  when  Grimm 
and  Andersen  must  have 
been  her  favorite  com¬ 
panions,  and  then  on 
into  the  increasingly  dec¬ 
orative  pictures  of  the 
next  few  years.  I  nterest- 
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ing,  all  of  them;  many  of 
real  artistic  value,  yet  all 
marked  by  child  thought 
and  immature  touch.  They 
show  a  gradual,  tender 
growth  in  feeling  and  tech- 
nic[ue,  though  with  no  cer¬ 
tain  promise  of  great 
things  to  come. 

It  has  been  custom¬ 
ary  to  speak  of  Pamela 
Bianco’s  pictures  as  be¬ 
ing  perfect  artistic  ex¬ 
pressions.  This  is  not  by 
any  means  true  and  is 
uniust  to  the  artist  her¬ 
self.  Were  she  merely  the 
child  wonder  of  a  few 
passing  months  this  un¬ 
balanced  criticism  would 
be  unimportant,  but  now 
that  she  has  taken  de¬ 
finite  place  as  an  artist 
with  a  fine  gift  and  a 
greater  promise  her  work 
must  be  viewed  as  is  the 
product  of  other  artists,  and  gauged 
as  to  artistic  place  as  it  rises  to  or 
falls  short  of  the  principles  which  underly  all  art. 

Judged  in  this  way,  forgetting  it  as  the  product 
of  a  child  genius,  much  of  the  early  work  fails 
to  find  place.  As  drawings  alone  many  of  these 
might  well  be  the  achievement  of  many  a  child  of 
ccpial  age.  Yet  even  these,  many  of  them,  faulty 

as  they  may  be  as  to 
drawing,  holda  whimsical 
humor,  an  elusive  tend¬ 
erness  of  feeling,  which 
lift  them  above  mere 
childish  work.  Too,  it  has 
been  customary  to  speak 
of  her  sureness  of  touch 
and  fluency  of  line.  Most 
of  the  work,  even  of  the 
earliest  period,  shows 
this,  it  is  true;  but  not  at 
all  uniformly  or  in  all 
pictures.  In  many  of  the 
drawings  is  shown  a 
hesitancy,  an  uncer- 
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tainty  of  line  which  marks  the 
child  artist.  This  is  not,  mind 
you,  to  say  that  these  same  pic¬ 
tures  may  not  be  real  artistic 
expressions.  Many  of  them  are 
real  achievements  in  spite  of 
their  very  apparent  faults; 
they  hold  something  deeper 
than  mere  line. 

Is  it  not  this  which  proves 
Pamela  Bianco  the  real  artist? 

— her  work  forces  its  accept¬ 
ance  in  spite  of  occasional 
crudity  and  defect.  She  does 
that  which  only  the  real  artist 
can  do;  expresses  her  mood 
and  thought  with  such  power 
and  clarity  that  it  is  easily 
grasped  by  the  layman.  Thou¬ 
sands  can  as  easily  and  per¬ 
fectly  delineate  the  features 
of  a  child’s  face;  few  can  give 
the  child’s  thought,  or  make  us 
feel  the  child  world  o’  dreams 
in  which  it  lives.  Fewer  still 
can  make  us  feel  the  artist’s  love  for  his 
subject.  Herein,  perhaps,  lies  Pamela 
Bianco’s  greatest  appeal;  the  source,  it  may  be,  of 
her  real  artistry;  her  deep  and  natural  love  for  all 
beautiful  things  wherever  found. 

Seeing  the  gradual  development  of  her  early 
years,  a  grow^th  as  natural  and  gentle  as  that  of 
one  of  her  own  decorative  vines,  it  was  a  surprise 
to  note  the  sudden  change  into  maturity,  a  change 
marked  not  so  much  by  the  wider  choice  of  me¬ 
dium  as  by  the  firm  confidence  of  hand  expressed 
in  the  sure  sweep  of  line,  and  in  the  surety  of  vision 
which  is  now  apparent.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  psychic  causes  underlying  the  sudden 
change,  to  know  the  processes  of  this  pure  child- 
mind  which  in¬ 
duced  the  passing 
at  a  bound  from 
the  light  laughter 
of  fairy-folk  and 
children  to  the 
tender  gravity 
which  now  con¬ 
trols  her  hand. 

Now  for  the  first 
time  does  she  def¬ 
initely  and  decid¬ 
edly  place  herself, 

“self  portrait” 
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in  technique  of  line,  in  correct¬ 
ness  of  vision  and  its  free  ex¬ 
pression,  on  a  parity  with 
her  already  great  strength 
in  feeling  and  composition. 
She  has  stepped  across  the 
border  of  childhood;  seeing 
still  with  the  clear,  untroubled 
vision  of  the  youthful  dreamer, 
she  begins  now  to  feel  the 
deeper  rhythms  of  life.  Now 
does  she  definitely  promise 
that  which  before  was  but 
hinted  in  her  work. 

This  is  particularly  ap¬ 
parent,  strongly  apparent,  m 
her  figure  studies,  no  longer 
the  dancing  sprites  of  child¬ 
hood  or  of  children  in  their 
mothers’  arms,  but  powerful, 
vigorous  portrayals  of  young 
womanhood.  The  fairies  have 
gone,  and  now  she  shows  us 
only  the  deep  and  mystic 
forest,  leaving  with  us  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  elves  still  lurk  in  those 
dusky  depths  ready  to  come  out  from 
among  the  great  trees  the  moment  we  have  gone. 
She  gives  us  in  varying  mediums — she  uses  freely 
tempera,  oil,  ink,  crayon,  pencil  or  the  lithographic 
stone — backyards  of  tangled  roofs,  most  difficult 
perspective  correctly  rendered;  lonely  streets  of 
green  hedges  and  gloomy  trees;  still  life  studies 
of  splendid  color  and  strength. 

It  is  perhaps  the  stih  life  studies  which  show 
most  markedly  the  great  change  in  her  outward 
expression.  Still  keeping  her  splendid  originality 
of  composition  and  handling — she  is  in  no  wise 
an  imitator — she  is  attaining  results  which  more 
mature  artists  may  well  envy,  and  do.  What  they 

might  note  is  that 
her  successful  re¬ 
sults  are  due  in 
no  small  measure 
to  her  careful 
d  r  a  w  i  n  g .  Her 
keen  and  growing 
appreciation  of 
form  is  no  place 
shown  more  clear¬ 
ly  than  in  her 
unicjue  still  hie 
studies.  It  is  all 

“an  angel” 
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summed  up  in  this  ap¬ 
preciation  of  one  of  the 
western  artists,  Ray 
Boynton:  “The  final 
word  about  any  work 
of  art  is,  I  think,  that  it 
is  in  some  degree  a 
r  e  \'  e  1  a  t  i  o  n ,  and  the 
more  clear  the  revela¬ 
tion  the  more  power¬ 
fully  it  holds  us.  Pam¬ 
ela  Bianco’s  drawings 
are  a  clear  revelation  ot 
form.  Her  conscious¬ 
ness  of  form  is  so  se¬ 
renely  uncompromising 
that  her  drawings  have 
achieved  a  finality  of 
statement  that  carries 
conviction  ol  reality. 

One  can  orient  all  his 
intellectual  theories  of 
art  in  their  presence.’’ 

It  has  been  said 
that  Pamela  Bianco  is 
in  no  wise  an  imitator; 
but  this  does  not  mean 
that  she  has  not  been 
inlluenced  by  her  artis¬ 
tic  environment  nor  un¬ 
moved  by  the  changing 
currents  of  her  passing 
years.  No  one  but  a  child  brought 
up  in  England  would  be  likely  to 
produce  so  sturdily  British  a  draw¬ 
ing  as  that  of  her  “Self  Portrait,’’  and  surely  her 
“Roofs”  suggests  a  view  in  an  American  city  with 
its  ugly  loft  building  bulking  against  the  sky. 
The  viewpoint  here,  as  in  the  “Aquarium”  and  in 
the  “Flowers  in  a  Tumbler,”  is  touched  with 
modernism  in  all  but  her  superb  command  of  line. 

She  has  been  influenced,  and  she  will  inevit¬ 
ably  continue  to  be 
influenced,  by  her 
surroundings.  That 
person  not  so  subject 
to  vibrations  from 
environment  is  an 
anomaly.  Certainly 
no  one  of  the  delicate 
sensitiveness  of  the 
real  artist  but  must 
respond  to  these 
vibrations,  of  what- 

{Photographs  by  courtesy  of 
the  Print  Rooms 
San  Francisco) 
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ever  kind  they  may  be. 
So  what  Pamela 
Bianco’s  genius  shall 
next  bring  forth  will  to 
a  great  extent  depend 
upon  the  contact  of  the 
next  few  years,  and  this 
not  alone  in  trend  but 
in  strength  and  value. 
Whatever  the  contact 
may  be  will  be  expressed 
by  her  facile  hands; 
changed,  identified  with 
her  own  individuality, 
made  her  own.  No 
small  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  direct¬ 
ing  the  material  affairs 
of  her  life,  and  the  wise 
guidance  which  has  left 
her  free  to  receive  from 
those  unseen  cosmic 
sources  the  abundant 
gift  which  is  hers,  will 
doubtless  continue  her 
freedom  from  ill-advised 
instructional  restraint. 

Pamela  Bianco’s  art 
will  continue  to  be  the 
pure,  unadulterated 
expression  of  that  which 
is  given  her  to  give; 
strong,  as  her  environment  vibrates 
to  strength;  beautiful,  as  beauty 
floods  upon  her.  With  increasing 
maturity  of  thought,  increasing  strength  of  that 
delicately  poised  instrument  through  which  is 
received  her  art,  will  come  the  fruitage.  Then  will 
be  shown  the  strength  and  power  and  superb 
beauty  which  is  now  but  briefly  hinted.  In  the  full 
maturity  of  her  art  will  be  justified  the  present 
enthusiasm.  Worth  while  as  her  present  output 

may  be  in  itself,  it  is 
— unless  signs  fail— 
but  the  shadow  of 
that  which  will  come. 

The  groping  vine 
of  the  early  years  has 
spread  leaf  and  ten¬ 
dril.  The  full  blown 
flower  should  be  a 
marvellous  thing. 
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TAPESTRIES  ofFioe  Gentiwies 


V.  ivansplantinq  Looms  from  Flanders 


URiNG  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth 
Centuries  when  the 
industry  of  tapestry  w'eav- 
ing  was  at  the  height  of  its 
organization  and  of  its  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  Flanders  and 
the  demand  for  tapestries  was  great  throughout 
Europe,  other  countries  undertook  to  establish 
looms  with  the  aid  of  Flemish  weavers.  Skilled 
workmen  were  taken  from  the  Low  Countries  into 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  England.  Now  and 
again  in  the  preceding  two  hundred  years  itinerant 
weavers  are  heard  of  as  having  wandered  singly  or 
in  pairs  throughout  these  lands,  but  their  tempor¬ 
ary  establishments  and  occasional  work,  much  of 
which  probably  was  repairing,  made  no  real  im¬ 
pression.  When,  however,  workmen  were  deliber¬ 
ately  imported  to  set 
up  looms  in  specific 
places,  a  real  industry 
began.  With  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  of  the  wealthy 
noble  class,  these  weav¬ 
ers  opened  shops  in 
most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  and  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  work  on 
more  or  less  ambitious 
textile  productions. 

Some  of  these  atel¬ 
iers  lasted  a  genera¬ 
tion  ;  one  or  two,  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more,  and  five 
or  six  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  notable  pieces 
iand  n  fairly  large 
quantities.  Several  ol 
them  became  fairly 
large  communities  and 
trained  apprentices  ol 
the  land  of  their  adop¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  their  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  their  new 
homes  and  in  spite  ot 
ever}"  encouragement 
and  all  their  success, 
most  of  these  men 


never  became  wholly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  their  foster¬ 
country.  Throughout  their 
work  they  remained  recog¬ 
nizably  Flemish,  even  to  the 
third  or  lourth  generation, 
making  only  superficial  ad- 
iustments  to  meet  the  taste  of  their  new  patrons. 

The  degree  to  vdiich  these  transplanted  Flem¬ 
ish  w"eavers  made  any  modification  at  all  in  their 
art,  varied  with  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
dilferent  countries.  Some  of  the  wea\'ers  were 
significantly  influenced  by  local  taste  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  some  remained  steadfastly  oblivious  to  their 
change  of  habitat.  At  the  one  pole  stand  the  Flem¬ 
ish  weavers  who  went  into  France  to  set  up  their 
looms  at  Fontainebleau.  Mere  a  truly  French  art 
was  immediately  started.  At  the  opposite  pole  is 

Germany,  where  Flem¬ 
ish  weavers  produced 
nothing  but  consist¬ 
ently  Flemish  tapes¬ 
tries.  Between  these 
extremes  stand  Italy 
and  England,  where 
the  traditions  of  the 
workmen  and  those  of 
the  locality  w’ere  blend¬ 
ed  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions.  France  always 
has  had  a  genius  for 
fusing  foreign  inlluen- 
ces  with  her  own  spirit. 
In  fact,  early  French 
art  is  almost  entirely  a 
compound  ot  alien  in¬ 
gredients,  a  kind  of 
new'  alloy  of  many 
metals  evolved  by  the 
skill  of  the  metallur¬ 
gist;  and  it  is  the  soul 
of  France  that  is  this 
scientist.  Standing 
midway  between  the 
races  of  southern  and 
northern  characteris¬ 
tics,  hersclt  sharing  in 
their  Latin  and  Celtic 
bloods,  she  has  reached 
with  accpiisitive  hands 


France  alone  able  to  make 
the  ioeaeing  art  her  men, 
white  German]/ ,  Itati/  and 
England  fail  •  •  •  hg 
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in  both  directions,  combining  even  in  her  earliest 
primitives  the  styles  of  Italy  and  of  Flanders  in 
almost  equal  proportions.  Only  one  great  school 
of  architecture,  the  Gothic,  did  she  forge  out  of  her 
own  life,  and  even  here  she  borrowed  liberally 
from  the  Byzantine.  As  the  Renaissance  came  on, 
she  laid  heavier  and  heavier  toll  on  the  Italian 
sources,  until  finally  the  school  of  Fontainebleau 
took  over  intact  a  whole  corps  of  Italian  designers. 
Strangely  enough,  even  these  men,  born  and 
trained  in  the  highly  personal  style  of  Italy, 
could  not  remain  Italian  long  after  they  had  been 
established  in  France.  Into  their  pseudo-classic 
forms  dictated  by  the  orthodoxy  of  the  second 
rate  there  flowed  at  once  a  feminine  grace  and  a 
delicate  aristocracy  held  in  reserve  by  a  rational 
clarity,  characteristics  all  wholly  of  their  new 
land  of  residence.  And  when  weavers  from  the 
North  were  introduced  to  translate  on  the  loom 
the  designs  of  the  draftsmen  from  the  South,  they, 
too,  were  instantly  bound  by  the  spell  of  France. 
She  had  the  taste  and  the  tradition  to  refashion 
to  her  own  character  any  imported  skill,  no 
matter  how  well  grounded  already  in  another 
school.  This  is  the  test  of  artistic  vitality  and 
integrity.  So  the  Flemings  at  Fontainebleau  made 
French  tapestries  because  there  was  a  strong 
French  taste  to  guide  them.  Again  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  when  another  royal  effort  was 
made  to  revive  the  craft  that  once  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  the  country,  and  two  more 
Flemings,  Marc  Comans  and  Francois  de  la 
Planche,  were  set  up  in  Paris  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Flenry  IV,  they,  too,  became  immediately 
French  in  feeling  and  took  an  important  place  in 
the  history  of  French  art,  for  their  shop  became 
one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Gobelins. 

In  contrast  with  these  alienated  Flemish 
weavers,  the  Flemings  in  Bavaria,  finding  no 
German  art  impulse  to  redirect  their  style,  con¬ 
tinued  always  to  make  Flemish  tapestries.  So 
entirely  Flemish,  indeed,  are  the  products  of  this 
German  branch  that  experts  are  still  m  disagree¬ 
ment  about  certain  pieces,  still  arguing  whether 
they  really  were  made  in  Germany  or  were  bought 
in  Brussels.  The  clifTiculty  of  the  decision  is  the 
measure  of  its  unimportance.  A  tapestry  that 
bears  no  mark  of  German  life  or  thinking  is  not 
truly  German  even  if  the  warps  for  its  weaving 
were  stretched  in  a  German  town. 

By  accident  of  circumstances,  it  was  just  the 
royal  patronage  which  made  these  looms  possible, 
that  of  Otto  Fleinrich,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  become  really  German.  The  royal 
families  were  largely  cut  off  from  the  national  life, 
and  the  principal  native  art  was  on  an  humbler 


social  level.  The  art  of  tapestry  especially,  as  it 
already  had  existed  in  Germany,  was  too  amateur¬ 
ish  and  unpretentious  to  be  inlluential  at  any 
court,  and  so  the  Flemish  weavers  found  them¬ 
selves  set  in  an  artistic  vacuum.  Naturally  they 
turned  to  their  own  training  for  resources,  and 
hence  they  were  not  impelled  out  of  their  Flemish 
character.  When  in  the  early  Seventeenth  Century 
a  second  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  German  art 
of  tapestry,  the  same  impasse  was  met.  There  was 
an  art  of  German  painting  and  also  a  nourishing 
art  of  German  engraving,  but  there  was  not  a 
sufficiently  strong  art  of  German  design  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  fixed  habits  of  the  imported  craftsmen. 

In  Italy,  the  immigrant  Flemings  found  condi¬ 
tions  parallel  to  those  in  France.  Here  was  a  vital, 
indigenous  art  with  a  highly  developed  character 
of  its  own.  Two  different  districts  welcomed  the 
weavers,  and  each  impressed  on  the  work  done 
in  it  both  the  Italian  mark  and  the  mark  of  its 
local  style.  In  Ferrara  under  subsidy  of  Duke 
Henry  II,  skilled  and  finished  weaving  was  done 
for  thirty  years  beginning  in  1538.  The  masters 
were  John  and  Nicolas  Karcher  and  John  Rost. 
The  designers  were  for  the  most  part  painters  of 
the  Ferrara  School.  They  were  minor  men,  to  be 
sure — Garofolo  was  the  biggest  name,  and  after 
him  came  the  lesser  Dossi  brother,  Girolamo  da 
Carpi,  Jacopo  d’Argenta  and  Leonard!  da  Brescia 
— but  they  were  well  trained.  The  Florentine 
atelier,  set  up  to  satisfy  the  Medici  pride  by  the 
same  Nicolas  Karcher  and  Rost  a  few  years 
later,  employed  men  of  greater  fame  to  paint 
cartoons — Bronzino,  Pontormo  and  Bachiacca. 
The  painters  of  Ferrara  made  picturesque,  well 
managed  illustrations,  in  keeping  with  the 
friendly,  personal  art  of  their  school.  Those  of 
Florence  made  more  impressive,  more  monumental 
designs,  ennobled  by  the  intellectuality  with  which 
so  much  of  her  art  was  imbued.  Bachiacca  con¬ 
tributed  also  to  the  Medici  looms  grotesques  of 
imaginative  caprice  restrained  by  a  classic  purity. 
The  differences  between  the  products  of  the  two 
looms  are  thus  clearly  marked,  although  they  are 
only  variations  within  a  common  style  that  is 
definitely  Italian  in  character. 

The  Flemings  found  the  adjustment  to  this 
Italian  style  easy  and  natural  because  it  was  so 
close  to  that  of  the  designs  on  which  they  had 
been  trained  in  their  native  country.  The  simi¬ 
larity,  however,  was  not  due  to  any  dependence 
of  the  Italian  painters  on  the  Flemish  models, 
but  rather  to  the  reverse  relation,  the  derivation 
of  the  regular  Flemish  patterns  from  the  Italian 
schools,  for  the  contemporary  Flemish  work  was, 
at  its  best,  Italian  in  design  and  inspiration,  even 
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when  the  eartoon  was  painted  by  a  native  who 
never  had  been  in  Italy  and  searcely  had  seen 
Italian  painting.  Certain  of  the  designers,  such  as 
Giulio  Romano,  worked  for  the  weavers  of  both 
these  countries.  While,  therefore,  the  French, 
the  German  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  English 
can  be  judged  by  comparison  with  the  Flemish  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  rightly  can  be  taken  as  the  standard, 
the  Italian  products,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
standard  whereby  the  Flemish  must,  in  turn,  be 
estimated.  The  Italian  tapestry,  in  short,  shows 
the  essential  school  of  design  of  the  whole  Renais¬ 
sance  in  its  immediate  integrity. 

Judged  by  comparison  with  this  direct  Italian 
work,  all  but  the  most  skilful  of  the  Flemish  pro¬ 
ducts  must  seem  inferior.  The  Flemings  translated 
Raphael  in  some  instances  quite  accurately,  and 
Giulio  Romano  they  sometimes  transferred  to  the 
weave  with  brilliant  force,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  high  Renaissance  tapestries  from  Brussels 
and  her  lesser  satellites  seem  on  examination 
clumsy  and  unsure,  and  often  perfunctory.  The 
Italian  pieces  show  the  clear  and  controlled 
accuracy  of  drawing  that  the  Flemish  so  often 
lack.  The  artists  have  conceived  and  executed 
them  with  a  freshness  of  interest  and  imagination 
that  makes  most  of  the  Flemish  designs  seem  like 
hack  work,  as  indeed  they  almost  inevitably  were 
after  the  industry  became  so  highly  organized  and 
focussed  on  quantity  production.  There  is,  too, 
in  the  Italian  designs  a  noble  calm  that  comes 
straight  from  the  classic  and  that  never  was  nor 
could  be  present  in  the  work  of  the  unintellectual 
Lowlanders.  In  color,  also,  the  Italian  designers 
were  superior  to  most  of  the  Flemish,  using  fresh, 
pearly  tones  of  quite  a  different  quality  from  the 
thick  greens,  dull  tans  and  heavy  blues  that  made 
so  much  of  the  Flemish  work  at  this  time  lifeless. 
The  fine  Italian  tapestries,  as  a  result,  with  their 
poised  and  statuesquely  silhouetted  figures,  their 
open  spacing  that  yet  is  not  bereft  of  decoration 
and  their  sense  of  mural  illustration,  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  Renaissance  style  in  tapestry 
at  the  utmost  point  of  their  evolution. 

England,  like  Germany,  never  could  succeed  in 
acclimating  the  art  of  tapestry.  Indeed,  in  the 
Sixteenth  Gentury,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  art,  that  country  had  even  less  artistic  back¬ 
ground  to  support  it  than  had  Germany,  for 
while  Germany  did  have  some  well  founded  schools 
of  painting  and  a  large  and  energetic  art  of  engrav¬ 
ing  and  also  had  produced  some  tapestry,  England 
had  almost  no  art  life  of  her  own.  Domestic  archi¬ 
tecture,  especially  of  the  simpler  sorts,  she  was 
fashioning  to  suit  herself,  country  masons  making 
charming  contributions  to  the  development  of 


the  home,  but  in  painting  and  all  the  sister  arts 
patronized  spasmodically  by  the  crown  she  needs 
must  rely  entirely  on  foreign  talent.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Elemish  weavers  entered  England,  they 
found  no  English  designers  to  set  them  models 
and  no  English  style  they  might  adapt.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  these  weavers  were  by  no  means 
as  slavish  as  their  contemporaries  in  Germany, 
and  while  they  could  not,  for  lack  of  support, 
create  a  national  style,  two  at  least  of  them  did 
conceive  individual  variations  from  all  established 
types.  The  first  of  these  was  born  an  Englishman 
although  trained  in  the  craft  in  Flanders.  Richard 
Hyckes,  of  Barcheston,  went  to  the  Low  Gountries 
to  study  weaving  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
when  he  had  learned  the  trade  he  returned  to  set 
up  looms  in  his  native  town.  William  Sheldon,  a 
county  squire,  financed  the  venture,  which  conse¬ 
quently  bore  his  name  and  gave  him  fame. 

In  most  of  his  work,  Hyckes  was  a  conscien¬ 
tious  but  uninspired  weaver,  repeating  with  only 
slight  variations  the  performances  that  he  had 
learned  in  Belgium.  The  bulk  of  his  work  v/as 
verdures  and  grotesque  armorials.  To  one  set  of 
the  Eour  Seasons,  however,  assuming  that  he 
actually  is  to  be  credited  with  these,  he  imparted 
a  markedly  personal  character.  The  basic  con¬ 
ception  of  this  set  is  true  to  the  Elemish  models — 
a  large,  would-be  classical  figure  depicting  in  each 
of  the  four  tapestries  the  allegory  of  the  season, 
posed  against  a  landscape  in  small  scale  crowded 
with  minute  episodes  in  almost  microscopic  detail 
— but  in  the  rendering  of  the  established  form 
there  is  a  novel  flavor.  Part  of  this  is  the  accident 
of  incompetence,  a  quaintness  that  conies  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  weaver’s  capacity  for  an 
enterprise  so  ambitious,  but  part  of  it  is  the  real 
reflection  of  an  individuality.  The  subjects  of  the 
small  episodes  in  the  background  and  the  border 
reflect  English  interests  of  the  time.  Several  of 
these,  all  of  which  are  symbolic,  were  taken  from  a 
popular  English  compilation  of  the  time  illustrat¬ 
ing  allegories.  They  have  in  their  attributes 
genuine  racy  feeling.  All  that  is  genuinely  English 
in  them  comes  primarily  from  their  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  a  craft  that  was  more  intimately  English — 
embroidery — for  in  general  effect  the  pieces 
parallel  some  of  the  needlepoint  of  the  period,  and 
in  some  of  the  details  they  are  quite  close  to  some 
of  the  contemporary  silk  embroidery  on  linen,  the 
so-called  “black  work.” 

Another  small  set  was  even  more  strikingly 
individual.  The  Sheldon  looms  wove  maps  of 
several  counties  of  England.  In  making  these, 
Flyckes  broke  entirely  away  from  the  limitations 
of  his  training  and  created  without  precedent  in 
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order  to  satisfy  a  strong  local  interest,  for  tliis 
sea-going  and  exploring  people  understood  and 
erpoyed  maps  more  than  other  more  disinterested 
forms  of  art,  and  it  devoted  the  best  work  of  its 
newly  developing  sehool  of  engraving  to  map¬ 
making.  The  woven  maps,  in  faet,  are  quite  elose 
to  some  of  the  engraved  maps  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  time.  Hyekes  made  of  these  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  interesting  deeoration  that  might  well 
have  been  adopted  by  the  designers  of  more 
important  shops.  Eaeh  map,  following  eorrect 
style  in  eartography,  represented  in  miniature  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  eountry,  tiny  houses, 
ehurches,  trees  and  roads  making  a  elosely 
brocaded  pattern  in  line  detail.  They  offer  inex¬ 
haustible  interest  to  minute  examination  and  at  a 
little  distanee  beeome  a  softly  colored  fabric 
with  shaded  green  predominant.  Maps  in  their 
usual  media  of  water-colored  line  drawing  or 
engraving  were  recognized  as  an  interesting  wall 
decoration  and  generally  used.  It  seems  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  that  onlj^  this  little  English 
shop  should  have  thought  of  rendering  these 
popular  decorations  into  a  textile,  and  even  more 
surprising  that  the  suggestion,  having  once  been 
carried  out,  never  was  followed  elsewhere. 

The  other  local  English  eccentricity  was  con¬ 
ceived  a  century  later.  A  little  shop  had  been  set 
up  in  Soho  by  several  weavers  who  had  been 
repairers  for  the  royal  wardrobe.  John  Vanderbanc 
went  from  Flanders  to  be  head  of  the  shop.  Again 
the  bulk  of  the  work  was  conventional,  but  the 
Hood  of  enthusiasm  for  the  recently  introduced 
Chinese  arts  caught  him  up  and  swept  him  into 
the  really  brilliant  idea  of  reproducing  lacquer 


designs  on  the  looms.  All 
England  from  Queen  Anne 
down  had  become  extrava¬ 
gantly  enthusiastic  over  ori¬ 
ental  decorations,  and  to 
make  Chinese  rooms  the  im¬ 
ported  ornaments  were  being 
supplemented  by  English  and 
Dutch  made  furniture  fin¬ 
ished  with  laccjLier  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese.  Vander¬ 
banc  probably  originated  his 
tapestries  to  complete  some 
of  these  Chinese  rooms.  On  a 
dark  ground  simulating  the 
black  laccpier,  small  scenes 
with  exotic  architecture  and 
doll-like  Chinese  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  few  dull  colors, 
gold  predominating.  While 
each  scene  is  separate,  the 
spotting  of  the  scenes  falls  into  a  line  and  decora¬ 
tive  pattern.  This  innovation,  too,  was  left  without 
issue,  a  sport  m  the  evolution  of  tapestry,  promis¬ 
ing  but  fruitless.  The  isolation  of  the  English 
workshops,  which  was  beneficial  in  fostering  such 
experiments,  acted  in  turn  to  prevent  these  experi¬ 
ments  from  being  signillcant  contributions  to  the 
development  of  tapestry  design. 

Meantime,  a  larger,  more  pretentious  establish¬ 
ment  had  been  set  up  in  England,  the  state  works 
m  Mortlake.  James  I,  moved  to  imitate  Henry 
IV’s  effort  to  foster  the  industries  of  luxury,  had 
sent  to  France  for  a  copy  of  the  contract  which 
the  French  Government  had  made  with  Comans 
and  de  la  Planche  for  the  establishment  of  their 
shop  in  Paris.  After  some  dickering,  fifty  weavers 
were  taken  over  in  1620  and  living  quarters  and 
working  equipment  at  Mortlake  were  provided 
for  them  with  generous  guarantees.  The  financial 
fluctuations  of  the  venture  were  great,  tragic  even 
at  times  for  the  suffering  workers,  but  nevertheless 
the  undertakings  survived  nearly  a  century  and 
the  output  was  large.  This  workshop  was  entirely 
a  routine  industry,  as  is  the  tendency  with  official 
arts.  Little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  mould  it 
to  the  English  character.  The  pressing  necessity 
for  financial  success  drove  the  directors,  who  were 
business  men  and  not  artists,  to  bank  on  the  safe 
and  proven  thing,  and  so  they  bought  cartoons 
that  had  shown  their  value  by  the  repeated 
demand  for  them  when  woven  in  Brussels:  Vulcan 
and  Venus,  Raphael’s  apostles,  Giulio  Romano’s 
Naked  Boys  and  similar,  well  tested  merchandise. 
Acting  in  the  same  spirit,  when  they  did  order 
their  own  cartoons  they  went  to  men  of  estab- 
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lished  reputation  such  as 
Francis  Cleyn,  who  painted 
for  them  the  series  of  Dido 
and  Aeneas  and  the  Roya! 

Horses,  and  to  Rubens  him¬ 
self,  who  did  the  “History  of 
Achilles.”  As  a  result,  only 
one  of  their  productions  has 
any  true  English  flavor — the 
set  that  shows  the  battle  of 
Solebay — and  that  is  Eng¬ 
lish  by  virtue  of  its  subject 
rather  than  of  its  style  since 
it  shows  great  fleets  of  small 
vessels  being  maneuvered  in 
a  naval  engagement.  Eor  the 
remainder,  the  Mortlake 
rendering  of  the  Elemish 
cartoons  can  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  only  by  a  certain  sharp¬ 
ness  of  handling  and  by  the 
borders.  The  borders  are  the 
best  thing  that  Mortlake  gave  to  tapestry.  Erancis 
Cleyn  is  known  to  have  been  the  designer  of  several 
of  them,  and  tradition  gives  one  set  to  Van  Dyck. 
All  these  borders  are  interesting  and  effective, 
sim.ulatingin  appearance  the  plaster  relief  so  much 
in  vogue  for  palatial  interiors  of  the  time.  The 
drawing  is  clear  and  firm;  the  spacing,  open  but 
strong  and  well  knit;  the  detail,  rich  but  without 
the  ponderousness  of  which  the  period  was  often 
guilty,  in  art  as  in  other  things. 

By  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  all 
but  one  of  these  ventures  were  dead.  In  Erance 
alone  the  transplanted  looms  survived;  not  only 
survived,  indeed,  but  in  Paris  throve.  In  the  case 
of  the  two  German  shops,  the  prognosis  was 
unfavorable  from  the  beginning.  They  were  almost 
wholly  dependent  in  each  instance  on  the  patron¬ 
age  of  one  man,  they  made  no  alliance  with  current 
German  art  and  they  trained  no  German  appren¬ 
tices.  But  in  both  England  and  Italy,  conditions 
seemed  favorable  for  the  craft  really  to  take  root. 
In  Italy  it  became  assimilated  with  local  painting 
and  intimately  a  part  of  the  art  interest  of  the 
time.  In  Elorence,  Italian  apprentices  were  trained 
in  such  number  that  at  the  close  of  the  enterprise 
most  of  the  work  was  in  Italian  hands.  In  England, 
while  it  tied  itself  to  no  local  art,  for  there  was  no 
local  art  to  which  it  could  tie,  the  Mortlake 
weavers  did,  under  the  terms  ol  the  contract, 
train  English  orphans  in  the  craft.  Moreover  at 
the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Gcntury  painting  in 
England  was  beginning  to  develop  an  independent 
life  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  propitious 
moment  for  the  assurance  of  a  sister  art  like 


tapestry.  Nevertheless,  the  Mortlake  looms  faded 
and  tapestry  was  not  again  seriously  undertaken 
until  late  in  the  Nineteenth  Gentury  when  William 
Vlorris  made  it  part  of  his  program  of  artistic 
propaganda  for  English  culture. 

Ireland  meantime  had  ventured  into  the  field 
of  w'eaving,  and  for  a  score  of  years  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Genturies  it  had  near 
Dublin  a  group  of  tapicers  headed  by  Ghristopher 
and  John  Lovett.  The  latter  took  to  England  some 
thirty-eight  pieces  representing  “Their  Majesties’ 
Manufacture  of  Ireland.”  Another  Irish  weaver 
was  Robert  Raillie,  who  worked  about  1730, 
chiefly  on  pictures  of  historic  events. 

Why  is  it  that  this  art,  although  sought  at  high 
prices  by  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  established  as  a  permanent  industry 
only  in  Flanders  and  France?  What  was  there  in 
the  character,  equipment  or  economic  conditions 
of  these  two  countries  that  made  this  art  so  con¬ 
genial  to  them  when  it  remained  so  alien  to  their 
neighbors,  even  though  pampered  by  every  assist¬ 
ance  and  inducement?  Possibly  it  is  that  the 
French  and  Flemings  have  the  instinct  for  crafts¬ 
manship  in  their  very  marrow'.  The  English  and 
the  Germans  have,  on  the  whole,  shown  only 
relati^'cly  slight  talent  for  the  management  of 
materials  and  the  Italians  as  a  people  have  been 
notably  deficient  in  their  constructive  sense.  The 
first  two  peoples  have  shown  a  true  industrial 
genius,  but  industry  has  no  necessary  relation  to 
craftsmanship.  The  one  is  quantity  production 
for  commerce,  the  other  is  the  development  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  substance.  They  have  had  their 
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crafts,  to  be  sure,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
work  of  an  occasional  indixidual  genius  they  have 
not  taken  leadership  in  any  of  them.  Even  in 
embroidery,  where  England  has  most  distinguished 
herself,  her  work  when  not  imitative  in  its  tech- 
nicpie  shows  a  shocking  lack  of  respect  for  the 
materials;  witness,  for  example,  the  stump  work. 
And  in  early  German  art  sentiment  usually  fights 
its  way  through  to  expression  in  spite  of  a  marked 
technical  inepitude.  Italian  art  has  treated  every 
craft  as  an  opportunity  for  extraneous  embellish¬ 
ment.  A  Bellini  is  less  of  a  goldsmith  than  a 
sumptuous  embroiderer  of  gold,  and  the  difference 
is  strikingly  clear  when  his  work  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  early  Elemish  smiths.  The  Flemish,  how¬ 


ever,  have  always  and  in  all  media  shown  an  in¬ 
stinct  for  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
substance  that  has  lead  them  to  the  fullest  realiza-r 
tion  of  its  qualities,  and  the  French  have  been  only 
second  to  them  in  this.  And  it  is  this  innate  feeling 
for  that  which  is  essentially  right  in  the  working  of 
a  material  that  has  made  them  the  two  tapestry 
weaving  nations  of  Europe.  For  tapestry  is  above 
all  things  a  craft,  material  and  design  being  so 
dependent  on  each  other  that  they  are  created 
simultaneously,  so  that  without  this  sense  for 
the  technique  its  production  is  impossible.  The 
feeling  for  the  textile  that  is  fundamental  only  in 
France  and  Flanders  lias  made  these  countries  the 
tapestry  masters  of  the  world. 
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/N  Leyden,  Holland,  where,  to  the  clatter  oj  wooden  shoes,  blue  bloused  peasants  trade  in  cows  and  oxen;  u'here  an  ayicient 
cathedral  commemorates  the  beginning  of  the  struggles  that  drove  the  Dutch  Pilgrim  fathers  to  America;  ivhere,  with  pride, 
the  citizen  will  show  you  the  birthplace  of  Rembrandt ;  ivhere  dignity  and  repose  are  reflected  along  shaded  canals  bordered  by 
severe  but  solid  looking  houses,  a  modest  sign  on  a  door  tells  one  that  what  was  once  a  grand  mansion  on  the  aristocratic  Rapen- 
berg  is  now  the  home  of  the  Ethnographical  Museum,  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Leyden. 

Although  overburdened  with  ethnographical  detail  in  the  form  of  innumerable  statues  and  statuettes  of  bronze,  silver,  cop¬ 
per  gilt  and  stone,  the  museum  has  many  splendid  examples  of  India  and  the  Far  East.  The  head  of  a  Buddha  carved  out  of 
the  volcanic  rock  of  the  Dutch  Indies  is  astounding  in  its  forcefulness  and  in  its  contrast  with  the  .mbtle  representation  of  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy  that  seems  to  dissolve  its  limestone  form  into  the  ethereal.  Most  imjiressive,  however,  is  the  view  of  the  fii'C 
Buddhas  that  sit,  like  a  sacred  watch,  under  the  blossoming  tulip-trees  in  the  garden  at  the  rear  oj  the  mansion.  Seldom  has 
there  been  a  more  charming  setting  for  such  Oriental  figures  in  plates  where  art  is  accessible  to  the  public.  Rarely  is  one  trans¬ 
ported  so  swiftly  to  an  enchanted  garden  of  the  Orient. 

In  a  comparatively  small  enclosure  with  vine-covered  walls,  the  wind  bloivs  the  jietals  of  the  magnificent  magnolia  about  the 
feet  of  these  figures,  while  the  tender  foliage  of  tall  trees  harbors  song  birds  that  dcrt  in  and  out  of  the  garden.  This  is  indeed  a 
setting  for  the  attitude  of  profound  meditation,  the  spirit  of  divine  repose  which  the  Oriental  .sculptors  infused  into  these  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  great  Buddha. — Anna  Louise  Wangeman 
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AMERICAN  WATER-COLOURISTS,  by  A.  E. 
Gallatin.  E.  P.  Dutton  O  Co.,  New  'i’ork.  Price, 
Sij.oo. 

R.  Gallatin  pretaces  his  condensed  review  ot 
American  water  colorists  with  the  remark  tliat  he 
has  chosen  to  consider  only  those  whom  lie  believes 
to  be  the  chief  exponents  of  the  art,  later  declaring: 
“Willingly  I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  parading  medioc¬ 
rity.”  With  this  premise,  he 
gives  first  consideration  to 
Sargent,  1  lomer,  Macknight 
and  Whistler.  Childe  11  as- 
sam,  Mary  Cassatt  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Gay  receive  brief  men¬ 
tion,  and  a  line  or  two  is 
devoted  to  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  John  La  Large,  J.  Alden 
Weir,  Francis  McComas, 
Robert  Blum,  Arthur  B. 
Davies,  Walt  Kuhn,  Rock¬ 
well  Kent,  Maurice  Prendcr- 
gast,  William  Zorach  and 
Charles  Burchfield.  Then 
turning  to  the  influence  which 
Cezanne  exerted  in  the  field  of  water  color,  he  devotes  the 
remaining  eight  of  his  twenty-four  pages  to  the  two 
American  artists  most  affected  by  that  great  French  painter 
— John  Marin  and  Charles  Demuth. 

The  thirty  reproductions  w'hich  follow  this  text — 
eight  of  them  in  color — are  excellent.  Most  of  the  subjects 
by  Homer  and  Sargent  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  while  the  majority  of  the  paintings  by  Marin  and 
Demuth  as  well  as  the  single  examples  by  Hassam  and 
Gay  are  from  Mr.  Gallatin’s  own  collection.  Two  land¬ 
scapes  and  a  nude  by  Whistler  are  reproduced  for  the 
first  time  in  a  public  print. 
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ARTHUR  RACKHAM—A  List  oj  books  illus¬ 
trated  by  him,  compiled  by  Erederick  Coykendall. 
Printed  privately. 

A  rthurRackham’s  first  pronounced  success  came  with 
'DCl  his  illustrations  for  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  in  ipoo, 
although  the  first  on  Mr.  Coykendall’s  list  of  fifty -five 
books  illustrated  by  this  artist  is  The  Dolly  Dialogues,  by 
Anthony  Hope,  published  in  1894.  The  popularity  of  the 
first  fairy  tale  subjects  was  duplicated  by  the  pictures 
illustrating  Peter  Pan,  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Mother 
Goose,  a  popularitj'  which  Martin  Birnbaum  in  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  new  volume  attributes  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  type  of  child,  as  distinctly  Rackham’s  own  and  as 
delightful  as  the  children  of  Kate  Greenaway  and  Calde¬ 
cott. 

Speaking  of  Rackham’s  other  subjects,  which  in  variety 
range  from  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  The  Ring  oJ  the  Nibelung 
to  Milton’s  Comus,  Mr.  Birnbaum  comments  on  the  un¬ 
limited  inventiveness  which  keeps  this  artist’s  work  ever 
fresh  and  original.  Although  he  admits  that  at  one  time 
Rackham’s  palette  may  have  been  too  subdued,  he  can 
not  help  saying  a  word  in  defense  of  the  tender  blues  and 
greens  and  browns  whose  modulations  swath  the  early 
drawings.  In  Rackham’s  latest  work,  illustrations  for 


Eden  Phillpotts’  A  Dish  of  Apples,  Mr.  Birnbaum  points 
to  the  new  w'armth  by  which  the  artist  has  effected  a 
“harmony  of  color”  rather  than  “harmony  of  tone.” 
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SUBJECTS  PORTRAYED  IN  JAPANESE 
COLOUR-PRI NTS,  by  Basil  Stewart.  E.  P. 
Dutton  df  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $40.00. 

/N  1920  Mr.  Stewart  published  a  volume  on  Japanese 
Colour  Prints  and  the  Subjects  They  Illustrate,  which  is 
now  out  of  print.  Meanwhile  he  has  gathered  much 
fresh  material,  and  instead  of  merely  bringing  out  a  second 
edition  of  the  earlier  work  he  has  practically  made  a  new 
volume  which,  in  addition  to  the  matter  of  the  title,  con¬ 
tains  an  introductory  section  for  the  collector  of  Japanese 
prints,  appendices  devoted  to  the  dating  of  these  prints,  a 
list  of  Ukiyoye  (“Miserable  World”)  artists,  artists’  signa¬ 
tures  and  a  bibliography. 
This  new  volume,  which  is  a 
catalogue  raisonne  of  notable 
prints  of  the  Ukiyoye  school 
as  well  as  a  guide  to  print 
collecting,  is  illustrated  with 
270  Japanese  prints,  twenty- 
two  of  which  are  in  color.  It 
is  human  rather  than  critical, 
as  befits  the  nature  of  these 
pictures,  which  were  the 
Japanese  equivalent  of  the 
illustrated  souvenir  cards  and 
calendars  issued  by  business 
houses  of  the  western  world. 
The  first  collection  of  them  in 
the  United  States  was  formed 
by  the  late  Russell  Sturgis, 
who  found  them  used  as  wrapping  paper  around  objects 
of  art  which  he  had  bought  in  Japan.  After  telling  how 
these  prints  were  made,  the  author  describes  the  forgeries, 
imitations  and  reprints  of  them  and  writes  of  men  of  the 
Ukiyoye  school  and  the  last  two  great  Japanese  artists, 
Hokisa  and  1  liroshige.  The  main  part  of  the  text  is  devoted 
to  the  “subjects  of  illustration,”  landscapes,  courtesans 
and  geishas,  actor-portraits  and  theatrical  subjects  and 
historical  subjects.  The  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
complete  library  on  Japanese  prints. 


TONE  RELATIONS  IN  PAINTING,  by  Arthur 
Pope.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge.  - 

catalogue  of  one  manufacturer  of  artists’  colors 
/  contains  nearly  six  hundred  names,  proprietary  and 
otherwise,  of  oil  paints.  Many  other  lists  exceed  three 
hundred  items.  Often  a  student  learns  only  through  long 
experiment,  it  he  learns  at  all,  the  value  of  restraint  in  the 
selection  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the  colors  that  make  u|> 
his  palette.  A  certain  amount  of  lloundering  probably  is 
necessary,  but  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  professor  of  fine  arts  at 
Harvard  University,  has  pointed  the  way  along  which 
intelligent  experiment  may  be  carried  out  to  avoid  many 
serious  mistakes. 

The  pamphlet,  most  of  which  is  reprinted  from 
lectures  delivered  at  Harvard,  contains  little  that  will 
be  new  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Den- 
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man  Ross,  to  whom  the  author  acknowledges  his  indebted¬ 
ness;  Munsell,  Taylor,  Martini  and  other  artists  and 
physicists.  To  the  elementary  student,  however,  the  book, 
because  of  its  clear  presentation  and  illuminating  diagrams 
and  its  excellent  analysis  of  the  work  of  various  great  paint¬ 
ers,  should  be  of  unusual  interest.  To  the  architectural 
draughtsman  and  the  commercial  artist,  also,  it  offers 
many  valuable  suggestions. 


JULIAN  ALDEN  WEIR:  An  Appreciation  of  his 
Life  and  Works.  W  ritten  by  Various  Hands. 
Phillips  Publications,  No.  i.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  Price  $iy.oo. 

/N  its  original  form  this  work  was  privately  printed  in 
1921  by  the  Century  Association  of  New  York  as  a 
memorial  tribute  to  the  artist  whose  name  forms  its 
title.  The  text  then  included  appreciations  written  by 
Duncan  Phillips,  Emil  Carlsen,  Royal  Cortissoz,  Childe 
Hassam,  J.  B.  Millet,  H.  de 
Raasloff,  Augustus  Vincent 
Tack  and  C.  E.  S.  Wood. 

With  these  were  printed 
twenty-four  reproductions  of 
Weir’s  paintings.  Now  the 
volume  is  published  by  Dun¬ 
can  Phillips,  of  Washington, 

D.  C.,  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  monographs  which  he  pur¬ 
poses  issuing  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  Phil¬ 
lips  Memorial  Gallery,  and 
to  the  original  matter  there 
have  been  added  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  eight  more  of  Weir’s  paintings  and  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Phillips  as  to  his  plan  for  the  conduct  ol  the  Memorial 
Gallery.  The  original  work  was  a  handsome  tribute  to 
Weir’s  memory,  and  this  spirit  has  been  preserved. 


•lulian  Alden  Weir 

OF  fits  UFE  AND  IVOUKS 
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DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  SELE-TA  UGHT, 
by  Anson  K.  Cross.  Published  by  the  Author  at 
W'inthrop,  Massachusetts. 

rHiRTY  years  ago  Mr.  Cross  first  tried  to  have  instruc¬ 
tion  in  drawing  transformed  into  vision-painting  from 
picturemaking,  in  which  the  student’s  hands  and  the 
teacher’s  eyes  and  knowledge  were  combined.  By  his 
method,  the  first  drawings  are  made  with  a  special,  soft 
crayon  upon  window  glass,  white  cardboard  being  placed 
behind  the  glass  to  make  the  drawing  visible.  The  test  is 
applied  by  holding  up  the  glass,  without  the  cardboard, 
to  see  if  the  lines  of  the  drawing  appear  to  cover  the 
edges  of  the  object  studied.  If  they  do  this  when  a  spirit- 
level  shows  that  the  glass  is  held  level,  the  angles  and 
proportions  of  the  sketch  are  correct.  If  the  lines  will  not 
cover  those  of  the  object,  however,  the  mistakes  are 
revealed.  The  student  thus  instructs  himself. 

The  author  asserts  that  while  this  method  does  not 
make  it  easy  for  even  the  talented  to  become  artists,  it 
does  enable  object  drawing  to  be  studied  profitably  by 
grammar  school  pupils.  “In  time,”  he  adds,  “this  will 
mean  a  general  appreciation  of  art  that  has  never  beiore 
been  known.  It  will  not  increase  the  number  of  poor  artists, 
for  when  all  are  able  to  master  drawing  as  readily  as 
writing  or  arithmetic,  those  of  average  ability  will  not 


study  art  as  a  profession.”  The  book  includes  graded 
lessons  by  Evelyn  E.  Cross,  supervisor  of  art  in  Stoneham, 
Massachusettes.  Mr.  Cross  himself  long  has  been  instructor 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 

SKETCHING  AND  RENDERING  IN  PEN¬ 
CIL,  by  Arthur  L.  Guptill.  The  Pencil  Points 
Press,  Inc. 

RCHiTECTURE,  always  in 
theory  and  at  times  in 
practice,  is  the  greatest 
of  arts.  That  being  true,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  so  few  archi¬ 
tectural  draughtsmen  can 
really  draw.  In  the  rush  to 
turn  out  men  who  can  cap¬ 
ably  handle  a  T-square  and  triangle,  many  of  the  schools 
have  neglected  free  hand  drawing,  the  foundation  on  which 
all  other  training  should  rest. 

Mr.  Guptill’s  book  is  by  no  means  the  first  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  pictorial  pencil,  but,  unlike  most 
of  its  predecessors,  it  is  designed  for  the  man  who  has  had 
little  training  in  drawing  or  who  never  has  realized  the 
adaptability  of  that  instrument.  Little  space  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  style  or  technique,  the  author  rightly 
leaving  that  development  to  the  individual.  The  book, 
however,  is  illustrated  copiously  with  excellent  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  drawings  by  the  author,  by  Jules  Guerin,  Chester 
B.  Price,  Hugh  Ferriss  and  others.  No  one  could  recognize 
more  clearly  than  does  Mr.  Guptill  the  impossibility  of 
forcing  a  man  to  become  an  artist,  but  he  has  indicated 
the  great  value  of  freehand  drawing  to  the  architect  and 
a  way  by  which  he  may  more  completely  express  his  latent 
artistic  abilities. 


TAe  Pencil  Pomh  Lihnry 


SKETCHING  AND 
RENDERING  IN  PENCIL 

ARTHUR  L  GUPTILL 


THE  ETCHINGS  OE  JAMES  McNEILL 
W  HISTLER,  by  Gampbell  Dodgson.  The  Studio, 
London 


A  LTHOUGH  Whistler  and  his  work  are  still  subjects  that 
OCl  prompt  experts  to  write  books,  the  fact  that  little 
new  can  be  said  about  the  man,  the  artist  and  his  art 
is  shown  in  this  volume  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and 
Drawings  at  the  British  Museum.  The  book  is  made  up  of 
twenty-one  pages  of  text  concerning  Whistler’s  career  as 
an  etcher,  Mr.  Dodgson  having  drawn  liberally  on  E.  G. 
Kennedy’s  famous  work  and  Joseph  Pennell’s  Lije  for  even 
this  scanty  text;  there  is  a  complete  list  of  etchings,  reprint¬ 
ed  from  Mr.  Kennedy’s  The  Etched  Work  of  Whistler,  and 

the  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  reproductions 
of  ninety-six  etchings,  the 
states  ot  some  of  which  are 
extremely  rare.  Among  such 
rare  states,  in  this  form  of 
reproduction,  are  the  “Old 
Putney  Bridge,”  between  the 
third  and  fourth  states,  and 
the  ‘Fish-Shop,  Venice,”  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third 
states.  In  view  of  the  superb 
public  collections  of  Whistler  in  this  country,  a  possession 
grudgingly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Dodgson,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  Mr.  Kennedy’s  great  work  here,  this  volume 
will  be  of  more  value  to  English  students  of  Whistler 
than  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
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Y  way  of  respite  from  this  business  of  blowing  our 
own  horn,  we  shall  quote  from  a  letter  that  came 
recently  to  International  Studio. 

George  Mortimer  Brush,  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  writes: 
“For  many  months  I  have  wanted  to  write  some  words 
of  appreciation  about  your  superb  magazine;  and  if 
rhapsodical  effusion  is  indulged  in,  remember  this  letter 
is  the  result  of  accrued  enthusiasm — none  the  less  fervent 
and  spontaneous,  however,  because  tempered  by  knowl¬ 
edge  and  mature  reflection.  \\  hen  International  Studio 
arrives  each  month,  or  when  looking  over  past  issues,  I 
always  experience  the  ‘esthetic  moment,’  which  Mr. 
Bernard  Berenson  has  defined  as  ‘that  peculiar  condition 
of  ecstacy  which  art  should  aim  to  produce.’ 

“My  fourth  year  as  a  subscriber  has  been  completed. 
I  have  always  loved  and  treasured  the  magazine,  but  what 
a  metamorphosis  took  place  with  the  March  number,  1922! 
Especially  in  the  matter  of  format!  It  is  a  delight  to  touch 
the  ivory-like  finish  of  the  paper.  The  compact  appearance 
and  clean  cut  outline  of  the  magazine  are  satisfying;  and 
the  superb  cover  illustrations  as  well  as  the  reproductions 
within  are  a  ‘joy  forever.’  I  have  eight  magazines  on  my 
list.  Each  one  of  them  has  a  place  in  my  affections;  but 
should  reverses  of  fortune  compel  me  to  give  up  all  but  one, 
Internation.al  Studio  would  remain  my  indispensable 
comfort.  When  life  becomes  just  a  little  prosaic,  I  get  out 
some  old  copies  and  am  soon  transported  to  my  ‘Ivory 
Tower’ — my  ‘Palace  of  Art!’ 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  know  that  thousands  of  loyal 
friends  are  watching  the  growth  of  International 
Studio.  All  of  them  will  take  pleasure  in  knowing  that  the 
circulation  of  the  March  number  will  be  approximately 
three  times  that  of  one  year  ago,  which  was  the  first  under 
the  present  management. 

The  March  number  will  have  a  tremendous  cover — a 
reproduction  in  colors,  with  gold  and  silver,  of  Bakst’s 
“Echo  Abandonnee.”  Within  the  covers  will  be  six  color 
reproductions  of  other  works  by  Bakst  and  an  article, 
“Bakst — Student  of  the  Archaic,’’  written  by  that  eminent 
French  writer,  Louis  Thomas,  who  is  the  American  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Le  Figaro.  The  fact  that  this  article  is  written 
with  a  frankly  journalistic  lilt  makes  it  all  the  better.  It 
will  be  relished  by  International  Studio’s  readers. 

Under  the  title  “Spencer — and  Romance”  F.  Newlin 
Price  will  present  in  March  another  of  his  characteristic 
studies  of  American  artists — this  time  Robert  Spencer,  of 
New  Hope,  Pa.,  who  sees  more  beauty  in  tenements  and 
mills  than  he  does  in  castles.  There  will  be  a  splendid 
color  reproduction  of  a  typical  work  by  this  painter 

An  article  on  Albert  Andre  by  Mme  Muriel  Ciolkowska 
which  will  lead  the  March  number  will  be  a  sort  of  sequel 
to  the  same  writer’s  story  of  Claude  Monet  in  the  present 
issue.  Monet  is  still  living  at  four  score  and  three,  but  he 
has  laid  aside  his  palette,  while  Andre,  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  carries  on  the  Impressionist  tradition  at  its  best. 
When  certain  friends  last  summer  prevailed  on  Monet  to 
permit  his  portrait  to  be  painted,  the  aged  master  chose  his 
favorite  pupil,  Andre,  for  the  work.  “Work”  it  turned  out 
to  be,  for  Monet  was  a  most  merciless  critic  and  Andre 
had  to  paint  and  paint  again.  This  portrait  is  now  in 


America,  and  International  Studio  is  privileged  to 
present  a  remarkable  color  reproduction  of  it  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece  to  Mme.  Ciolkowska’s  article  on  Andr6.  It  depicts 
Monet  leaning  against  a  railing  and  smoking  a  cigarette, 
his  verdant  garden  behind  him.  The  master  was  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  so  will  you  be. 

“Too  much  Bolshevism  in  International  Studio” 
is  a  criticism,  wholly  unjust,  that  has  been  brought  to  the 
editor  more  than  once.  It  comes  from  those  who  hate 
Modernism,  as  they  are  privileged  to  do,  and  who  are 
impatient  that  this  magazine,  now  and  then,  in  the  spirit 
of  journalism,  feels  called  upon,  as  truly  international,  to 
present  certain  things  which  whole  nations  have  come 
to  regard  as  art.  Now,  in  the  March  number,  in  this  spirit 
of  journalism.  International  Studio  will  present  some 
simon-pure  “Bolshevist  art” — nothing  less  than  an  article 
on  “Art  Under  the  Soviet  Rule,”  written  by  Ivan  Narodny 
and  illustrated  with  photographs  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
government  at  Moscow.  It  will  be  an  interesting  feature. 

Last  March  International  Studio,  in  the  first  issue 
under  its  present  management,  presented  an  article  on 
“Persian  Painting — Its  Age  of  Glory,”  with  a  color  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  Mirak  miniature — something  that  still  is 
talked  about.  It  is  fitting  that  this  March  the  magazine 
should  publish  “The  Glorious  Art  of  Rakka  Pottery”  by 
Fahim  Kouchakji,  with  two  color  plates  that  will  prove  an 
inspiration  to  lovers  of  beauty. 

Features  wholly  pictorial  in  the  March  number  will 
be  a  section  devoted  to  reproductions  of  works  in  the 
seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Independent  Society  of 
Artists  in  New  York  and  the  annual  display  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy  in  Philadelphia.  There  will  be  twenty- 
three  reproductions  of  works  by  the  “Independents,” 
including  a  representation  of  the  specially  invited  Mexican 
group  of  artists. 

The  story  of  the  South  Seas  has  not  yet  been  fully  told. 
Stevenson,  Gauguin,  O’Brien  and  others  have  given  us 
glimpses  of  the  islands  and  their  people  from  various 
angles,  spinning  a  silvery  web  of  romance  that  has  caught 
our  minds  and  fancies.  Captain  Traprock  has  made  us 
laugh.  But  the  true  romance  of  the  islanders  has  lain 
hidden  in  the  ethnological  files  of  the  museums.  Museum 
men  are  strange  beings  who  work  for  the  love  of  it  and  are 
shy  of  coming  before  a  public  which  they  fear  will  prove 
to  be  unappreciative.  It  is  therefore  a  great  compliment  to 
International  Studio  and  its  readers  that  this  magazine 
has  been  chosen  by  Willowdean  Chatterson  Handy,  of 
the  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum,  as  a  medium  for  the 
presentation  of  the  highly  developed  and  strongly  racial 
art  of  tatooing  as  practised  among  the  Marquesans.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  expressions  of  native  art,  and 
the  numerous  illustrations  that  accompany  the  article 
are  full  of  suggestion. 

International  Studio  is  indebted  to  the  Ralston 
Galleries  for  permission  to  reproduce  “The  Lantern”  by 
Murray  Bewley  on  the  cover  of  this  number. 
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'The  head  upon  which  all  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  come”- 


La  Giaconda 


That  masterpiece  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  has  been  called  "the  ancient 
picture  time  has  chilled  the  least.”  Yet 
the  lips  and  cheeks,  now  so  wan,  once 
had  a  flush  of  magic  crimson. 

The  chill  of  time  pales  every  pigment 
in  the  end.  Yet  the  painter,  by  a  careful 


choice  of  colors,  may  give  the  beauty  he 
creates  the  endurance  to  hold  its  vibrance 
against  the  years. 

Devoe  Artists’  Colors  are  made  ot  the 
purest  of  materials  and  blended  with  such 
rare  cunning  that  they  give  a  maximum 
of  resistance  to  change. 


DEVOE 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Manufactured  by 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 


New  York 


Chicago 
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ENGLISH 

PORTRAITS 


BARBIZON 

PAINTINGS 


"Wood  Choppers'* 


By  Horatio  Walker 


IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS  BY 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 

620  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


cL^rthur  Tooth  ^  Sons,  Ltd. 

-  ESTABLISHED  1  8  42  - 


High  Class  Paintings 


NEW  YORK  :  709  FIFTH  AVENUE 
LONDON  :  155  new  bond  STREET 
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he  Colors 
Old  Masters 
_  used — ” 

The  colors  which  eminent  contempoT' 
ary  masters  today  are  using  regularly 

ARTISTS  in  America  are  hearing  a  great 
deal  today  about  what  foreign  manufac' 
turers  are  not  putting  into  their  colors. 
We  frankly  tell  you  what  we  do  put  into 
our  colors  and  can  convince  you,  without 
argument,  that  they  are  pure,  and  will  live 
up  to  everything  that  we  claim  for  them. 

“Treatise  on  the  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  Artist  Colors, 
Oils,  Vehicles,  Mediums  and  Varnishes”  sent  upon  request. 

F.  WEBER  CO. 

Pioneer  Artists’  Colormen  and  Manufacturers 
of  Artist  Materials,  generally,  in  America 


PHILADELPHIA 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Weber  Artist  Colors 
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MONTAGUE  FLAGG 


INCORPORATED 


Importers  of 
selected  specimens  of 

ENGLISH  and 
FRENCH  FURNITURE 


Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth 
Centuries 

I 


Chippendale  Bookcase  in 
mahogany — glass  doors  to 
upper  halj  and  panelled 
doors  to  lower  half — plain 
dental  cornice — height  7 
jt.  6  in.,  width  3  ft.  p  in. 


42  East  Fifty'Seventh  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WILDENSTEIN  &  CO. 


‘Distinguished 

OLD  PAINTINGS 
WORKS  OPART 

TAPESTRIES 

FRENCH  FURNITURE 

of  the  i8th  Century 


57  RUE  LA  BOETIE 
PARIS 


647  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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PAINTERS  fe?  SCULPTORS 
GALLERIES 

15  VANDERBILT  AVE.,  AT  43D  STREET 
GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 

NEW  YORK 

WILL  OPEN  ABOUT  FEBRUARY  FIRST 

WITH  AN 

EXHIBITION  OF 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

BY  LEADING 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
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Modern  Color 

By  CARL  G.  CUTLER  AND  STEPHEN'  C.  PEPPER 

Alaiiy  artists  are  now  successfully  using  the 
method  of  painting  described  in  this  book. 
It  takes  up  the  formation  and  use  of  Cutler’s 
color  scale,  the  technique  on  which  this 
scale  is  based,  the  problem  of  reflected  light, 
the  representation  of  objects  which  reflect 
either  more  or  less  light  than  any  pigments 
do,  painting  in  weak  or  strong  light,  and 
painting  out  of  doors.  The  concluding 
chapters  consider  certain  wider  applications 
of  Cutler’s  scale  and  the  general  problem 
of  color  schemes.  The  book  is  a  square 
12mo  of  1G3  pages  with  colored  diagrams. 
Typographically  it  is  unusually  attractive. 
Price,  $2.00  postpaid. 

Harvard  University 
Press 

Si  "l^nulall  Hall^  Qamhridge.,  '•J^iCassachnsetts 


VISITORS 
TO  LONDON 

should  not  fail  to  call  at  the  Galleries  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Haynes,  the  well-known  Special¬ 
ist  in  Period  Furnishings  and  Decorations, 
where  they  will  find  the  most  representative 
collection  in  England  of 

Reproductions  of 

14th  century  chintz 
PAINTED  EINEN 
EARLY  NEEDLEWORK 
OLD  ENGLISH  EURNITURE 
CHINESE  MIRRORS 
AND  SCREENS 
ETC. 

W.  H.  HAYNES 

25  &  26  Spring  Street 

Paddington  London,  W.  2 

Telephone  Paddington  5180 


PAUL  BOTTENWIESER 

BERLIN,  5  BELLEVUE  STRASSE 
Opposite  The  Hotel  Esplanade 

FRANKFORT  0/  M 
16  FRIEDBERGER  ANLAGE 


PiHures  by  OLD  MASTERS 


Portrait  of  an  Old  Man 
hy 

Rembrandt 


ORIGINAL 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

BY 

“OLD  MASTERS^Und 
MODERN  ARTISTS 

The  Ehrich  Galleries 

707  Eifth  Avenue 

At  55th  Street  New  York 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
LACES,  ITALIAN  LINENS 
C ANTAGALLI,  VENETIAN  GLASS 
HANDWROUGHT  METAL 

Mrs.  Ehrich’s  Gallery 

707  Eifth  Avenue 

At  55th  Street  New  York 
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oJAn  Outline  of  Civilization 

“The  history  of  art  is  essentially  the 
history  of  the  developments  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  monuments  which  successive 
civilizations  have  left,  as  a  witness  of 
their  common  desires  and  longings, 
have  a  projoiind  interest  for  us  only 
so  far  as  we  can  recover,  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  that  they  reveal,  the  passionate 
struggles  oj  which  they  are  the  proof. 
Nothing  really  changes  except  the  degree 
of  technical  mastery  and  the  precise 
nature  of  the  language  with  which  the 
artist  seeks  to  reveal  these  conflicts. 

Across  the  gulf  of  the  centuries,  from 
the  silhouette  of  the  bison  traced  upon 
the  wall  of  his  cavern  by  the  cave  dweller 
to  the  complicated  dramas  which  the 
great  painting  expresses  by  virtue  oJ  its 
technique;  jrom  the  most  circumspect 
boundaries  of  our  western  civilization 
to  the  most  intoxicaiing  rhythms  of 
Oriental  mysticism,  it  is  the  clothing 
given  by  man  to  his  thoughts  which 
steimps  at  the  very  instant  of  creation, 
equilibrium,  or  disintegration  the  degree 
of  fervor,  of  harmony,  or  of  pain  with 
which  that  same  thought  now  impresses 
us.”  — From  a  recent  French  review. 

"‘A  people  is  like  a  man.  When  he  has  disap¬ 
peared,  nothing  is  left  of  him  unless  he  has 
taken  the  precaution  to  leave  Ins  imprint  on  the 
stones  oj  the  road.” 

ELIE  EAURE’S 

History  oe  Art 

“  The  history  of  art  is  the  history  of  man’s  images,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  images  we 
enjoy  such  a  dired:  contad  with  the  past  as  no  written  description  can  ever  give.  The 
author  achieves  a  result  that  is  almost  sublime:  his  pages  leap  with  images  as  vivid  and 
sharp  as  a  mediaeval  illumination.  ...  By  all  odds  one  of  the  most  important  and  interest' 
ing  books  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  generation.”— Leu’ is  Mumford  in  the  New  Republic. 

Volume  I  “Ancient  Art,”  $6.cjo  Volume  III  “Renaissance  Art,”and 

Volume  II  “Mediaeval  Art,”  $7.50  Volume  IV  “Modern  Art,”  in  preparation 


HARPER  fe?  BROTHERS  E^taUM  ,8.7  NEW  YORK 


Art  of  Gaul.  The  Gallic  Hercules  (Museum  of  Aix). 
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Correct  Lighting  of 
Valuable  Paintings 

'  Correct  illumination  is  as  necessary  to  the  valuable 
painting  in  the  house  as  to  those  in  the  great  galleries. 
Frink  Reflectors  are  scientifically  designed  to  fulfil 
this  purpose.  Each  picture  is  treated  according  to  its 
characteristic  requirements.  Frink  Lighting  is  used 

I  in  most  of  the  prominent  galleries,  public  and  private. 

L  P.  FRINK,  Inc. 

I  24th  Street  and  loth  Avenue  New  York 

I  Send  for  Booklet  422  Branches  in  principal  cities 


The  World's  Most  Famous  Pencil 


V'ENUS 
PENCILS 

The  largest  selling  £}nality 

pencil  in  the  ivorld 

I  I 

I 

,  First  in  the  estimation 
of  artists  because  of  the 
j  dependable  smoothness 
firmness  and  uniformity  of 
I  the  leads. 

17  Black  Degrees,  3  Copying 

I'or  bold,  heavy  lines  .  6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  writing;,  sketching  .  2B-B-riB-F-H 
For  clean,  fine  lines  2II-3H-4H-5H-6H 
I’or  delicate,  thin  lines  .  .  713-811-911 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  .  $i.oo 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.  .  1.20 

I  At  Stationers  and  Stores  throughout 
the  World 

AmericanLeadPencilCo. 

I  21,4.  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
also  LONDON,  ENG. 


WINSOR 


Students  of  Today 

should  benefit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  noted  artists,  of 
ripe  maturity,  who  have 
demonstrated  the  perma¬ 
nency  and  brilliance  of 

&  NEWTON’S 


Oil  and  Water  Colours 


On  a  quality  basis,  the  lowest  priced 
colours  you  can  buy 


Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  Canvas,  Sketch 
Boxe^,  Easels,  Drawing  Instruments,  Draw¬ 
ing  and  Illustration  Boards,  Pen  Painting 
Outfits,  Etching  Tools  and  Outfits,  Instruc¬ 
tion  Books,  etc. 


’Trade 


eM.ark 


ARS  probat  artificem 


Ohlainahle  from  dealers  in  best  Artists*  Materials 
If  not  in  stock,  write  us  for  Catalog  I.-N.  2 

WINSOR  ^newton 

▼  "  INCORPORATED 

EvErythinq  Far  thE  Artist 

31  East  17  -  St.  New  York 
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BEHRENDT  OIL 
COLORS 

Without  Wax 

^AX  is  added  to  nearly  all  artist  colors  to  give  them  a  rich  pasty  appearance  and  prevent 
"  ^  the  oil  binder  from  separating  from  the  pigment.  Wax  encourages  various  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses,  impairs  the  brilliancy  and  is  harmful. 

BEHRENDT  COLORS  WITHOUT  WAX  are  ground  exceedingly  fine  and  reground  with  the 
binder.  They  are  more  brilliant,  need  less  oil  binder  and  have  greater  permanency. 
BEHRENDT  COLORS  WITHOUT  WAX  were  used  and  endorsed  by  Henri  Matisse,  Van  Gogh, 
Max  Liebermann,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Hans  Thoma,  Egger-Lienz  and  others. 

Let  us  send  you  a  color  chart  and  our  price  list. 

OBERFOHREN  6?  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  U.S.A. 

17  West  42d  Street  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  Duncan,  Vail  Company,  Los  Angeles 


JOSEPH  BRUMMER 

43  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


GOTHIC  ^  ROMAN 
GREEK 

EGYPTIAN  ART 


P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

QoLiec tor  35=^ 


OF  DESIRAF.LF  ART  OBJECTS 

4 

oiir  ■S:?<i llef'ies  niaij  bo  occcisiona lit/ 
^/biind  tn'ter/i atiofial/i/  knou)n.  IVMN'I'ING.S 
CUINF,.SE  PKKSl.XN  CEK’AMIGS  and  Other 

ART  on.iECc  rs  for  the  ^serioas  GoUector 

at  all  times  one  mat/  select J'ronij 
(Hir  Gollc.cti  oil  ITIRNITI.IKE  and  EXAMPl.l'.S 
AS  NO’I  EI)  ABOVE,  of  less  unportance.  but 
oj'  L/reat  interest  for  the  furnishing  and, 
Ibeautifi/ing  of  the.  home  d'  .j'  .v  a- 
GENUINE  l':.NAMl>i.i:s  ONIA'  are  c/eiilt  inSJ 

# 

OLD  MASTERS  '  TAPESTRIES  -  CHINESE  PORCELAINS  C.P OTTERlES 
BRONZES  -  GOTHIC  SCULPTURE  C.  VARIOUS  OBJECTS  OF  ART^^ 

c-f  lint  <y'  t  ..  0^1/1  nent  upofi 

4 

FURWrrURE  and  PANE!. LED  ROOMS 

COMPLETE  PERIOD  INTERIORS  EXECUTEDo^ 

Eleven  Gust  Fiftv-I-'oukth  Stkeei' 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


speciAL  exHinr-rioth^ 

A)  UR  /.XfG  F£H  R  LL  iRV 
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ARTISTS’  COLORS 

made  with 

THE  PUREST 
COLORING  SUBSTANCES 

THE  BEST 

CONVEYING  MEDIUMS 

and  A  CENTURY  of 
EXPERIENCE 

MUST  BE  GOOD 

This  applies  to  the  colors  made  by 

H.  SCHMINCKE  6?  CO. 

DUSSELDORF,  GERMANY 

SOLE  IMPORTER 

M.  GRUMBACHER 

164  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Carried  by  all  experienced  dealers 
Write  for  valuable  booklet  on  Mussini  Colors 


''Any  Sketch  Looks  Better 
on  Whatman  ’ 

You  don’t  hesitate  to  put  a  little  more 
time  into  your  work,  when  by  so  do¬ 
ing  you  can  improve  it. 

That  time  is  worth  enormously  more  than 
the  diflerence  between  the  cost  of  a  cheap 
drawing  paper  and  WHATMAN. 

Water  color,  pen-and-ink  or  pencil,  the 
proper  surface  of  WHATAIAN  enhances 
the  beauty  of  every  medium. 

Its  use  is  a  delight  and  in  the  aggregate, 
an  economy  as  well. 

qU  Whatmam 

Qenuine  Handmade 

DRAWING  PAPERS 

Send  fur  Folio  No.  31,0  bandy  sample  book  of  sizes, 
surfaces  and  weights  —  free  to  artists,  architects 
and  engineers. 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

7-1 1  Spruce  Street  New  York  City 


Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 


ETCHINGS 


by 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M  E  R  Y  O  N 
HADEN,  ZORN 
AND  OTHER 
MASTERS  ON 
EXHIBITION  IN 
OUR  GALLERIES 


zj.  East  Thirty-Ninth  Street,  New  York 


Alta  Art  Studies 

a  new  book  of 
exquisite  art  photographs 

Art  Nude  Studies 


in  book  form,  liandsomely 
and  conveniently  bound. 
This  is  not  a  random 
collection  but  a  very 
choice  selection  of  Action, 
Statuesque  and  Still 
poses,  from  life,  some  in 
studio  and  others  in  nat¬ 
ural  outdoor  atmospheres. 

This  Edition  will  be 
supplied  in  a  choice  of 
two  bindings: 

Lodestone  Art 

Paper . $1.00 

Leather,  Quality 

Deluxe .  5.00 


ALTA  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

Dept  io 

111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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KOUCHAKJI 

R.  C.  &  N.  M.  VOSE 

FRERES 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1841 

High  Class 

PERSIAN 

PAINTINGS 

MINIATURES 

Early  English 

RAKKA 

American 

FAIENCES 

Barbizon 

Modern  Dutch 

GREEK 

and 

♦ 

ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES 

BOSTON 

398  BOYLSTON  STREET 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE:  NEW  YORK 

SHAWPRINTS 


Nude  art  studies  for  the  use  of  Artists, 
Sculptors  and  Students,  in  place  of  the 
living  model.  Black  and  White  Photos 
5x7  and  7x10  inches,  sharp  prints  from 
original  plates  posed  to  get  needed 
high  lights  and  shadows 


Send  25  cents  for  miniature  samples.  We  have  over 
500  different  poses  oj  many  different  models 


SHAW  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Dept.  S-2 

44  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  ii,  MASS. 


^ yiltsi  Studies 

'^XUDES 


FOR.  THE  USE  OF  ARTISTS 
SCULPTORS  and.  STUDENTS 


Misplacing  living  models  in  the 
STUDIOS  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  ARTISTS 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  PHOTOS,  8x10  inches, 
from  sharply  focused,  original  plates,  on  the 
best  grade  of  double  weight  photo  paper. 

PRICES,  including  shipment,  4  for  $2.00,  15  for 
I5.00,  35  for  $10.00. 

Miniature  samples  sent  for  2^c. 
same  to  be  applied  on  initial  order 


JiLTA.  STUDIOS  illS  Dept.  E 

111  Golden  Gai^Ave.  San  Francisco 


Tkiart  Photo 
Studies 

HIS  is  the  r 'St 
time  oppor¬ 
tunity  li  a  s 
been  given  to  art 
students,  art  lovers 
andall  wliodelight 
in  tlie  artistic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  beau¬ 
tiful  womanhood  to 
obtain  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  photo¬ 
graphic  studies 
tint  in  compo.si- 
tiou.  artistry  and 
sheer  beauty  com¬ 
pare  witli  Triart 
Studies.  These  are 
actual  photographs 
made  diiect  from 
the  original  plates 
and  finished  on  huff 
paper.  Each  is  8  by 
10  inches. 

Some  were  made 
indoors  in  a  studio; 
others  were  taken 
in  charming  natural  settings.  The 
models  are  unusual  and  the  poses  are 
cliarmingly  artistic.  These  pictures 
are  vvomierfully  adapted  for  use  by 
artists  in  place  of  the  living  models. 
Set  A  or  Set  B.  eif;ht  pictures  .  .  ^3.50 

Single  print,  8xio,  of  picture  above, 

malt  prepaid.  1.00 

Triart  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

406  West  31st  Street  New  York  City 


The  Captive  (I ) 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

Published  Monthly  at 

49  WEST  FORTY-FIFTM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
I  year  $6.00  2  years  $11.00  3  years  $16.00 
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Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

VALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

DEPARTMENTo/DRAWINGanc/PAINTING 
SGULPTURE,  ARCHITECTURE 

Classes  in  Composition,  Anatomy  and  Perspective 

LECTURERS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advance  work  of  distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  years’s  study  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  English  Scholarship  for  the  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


CALIFORNIA  SCHQDL: 

'Arts  “"crafts 


INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts 


Three  Professional  Schools 

1.  School  of  Applied  Arts 

2.  School  of  Fine  Arts 

3.  School  of  Education  in 
Arts  and  Crafts 


NOW  IN  SESSION 


Write  for  application  blank  and  catalogue 


F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 
2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  California 


oA  Summer  Art  School  forYOU 

N.Y.  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Art 

NEW  YORK  PARIS  LONDON 
FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  President 
WILLIAM  M.  ODOM,  Director  in  Paris 
Send  for  Circular 


House  Planning  and  Decoration;  Stage 
and  Costume  Design;  Poster  Advertising; 
Museum  Research;  Industrial  Design  and 
Lectures  for  Teachers  and  Others 


Address:  2239  Broadway,  NewYork 


ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Thisschool  wasfounded  in  i869and 
has  a  long  list  of  pupils  who  have 
won  distinction  as  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors,  draughtsmen,  and  designers  in 
all  branches  of  the  arts.  Its  courses 
of  instruction  are  thorough  and 
give  full  opportunity  for  profes¬ 
sional  training  under  a  faculty  of 
capable  and  experienced  artists. 
By  reason  of  its  endowment,  the 
tuition  fee  is  moderate. 

SStb  year 

Sept.  25,  1922,  to  May  30,  1923 
For  Catalogue  address 
J.  H.  GEST,  Director,  Eden  Park 
Cincinnati 


PHILADELPHIA 

SCHOOLo/DESIGN  /or  WOMEN 

BROAD  AND  MASTER  STREETS 
Practical  Courses — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 
Day,  Evening  and  Saturday  Classes 
SpringTerm  of  78th  Year  Begins  Feb.  ist,  1923 
Write  for  Catalogue 
HARRIET  SARTAIN.  Dean 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 
OE  THE  EINE  ARTS 
Broad  &  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction  in  Painting,  Sculpture 
and  Illustration 

Roger  M.  Rittase,  Curator 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 


ipillllli! 


ART- SCHOOL 

THE‘AKr*lNSTlTUTE 
OE- CHICAGO 

^OURSES  in  Painting,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Drawing,  Illustration,  Model¬ 
ing,  Designing,  Pottery,  Normal  Art, 
Poster,  Commercial  Art,  Costume  De¬ 
sign,  and  Mural  Decoration. 

Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in 
Museum  Collections,  Lecture  Course 
and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  School. 

Our  graduates  are  holding  the  most 
successful  positions.  Big  demand  for 
women  and  men  as  Designers,  Illus¬ 
trators  and  Teachers. 

A  large  waiting  list  makes  early 
enrollment  necessary. 

Write  Registrar  for  particulars 
Art  School,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
.,^ept  P, Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams 
Chicago 

111. 


The  NewYork  School  of 
Applied  Design  for  Women 

Announces  that 

MR.  WILLY  POGANY 

will  give  a  course  in  Commercial  Designing, 
Stage  Designing  and  General  Art  Work,  from 
November  22  to  May  i.  Day  Classes.  Evening 
classes  for  men  and  women  later. 

Apply  to  Secretary 

160  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Thirty  eighth  year — Sept.  25,  1922-May  26,  1923 
PRACTICAL  ART  COURSES 
Write  for  Circular  “A” 

200  East  25th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


METROPOLITAN  ART  SCHOOL 
58  West  57th  Street  New  York 
Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Special  Classes  in  Michel  Jacobs’  Color 
System  and  Greek  Composition 

Catalogue  on  Request 


THE  ART  STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Regular  Winter  Classes — Jt7th  Year 
Classes  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting.  Portrait, 
Still  Life.  Illustration  and  Composition.  Antique. 
Modeling  (Portrait  and  Figure). 

New  School  of  Graphic  Arts  under  direction  of 
Joseph  Pennell  and  Fred  W.  Goudy,  Catalog. 
Address: 

Box  S.  215  West  57th  Street  New  York 


ST.  LOUI  S  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis 


BOSTON,  MASS.  47th  year  began  Oct.  2 

School  of  the  Alusuem  of  Fine  Arts 

Instructors:  Drawings  and  Paintings — Philip  L. 
Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson, 
A.  K.  Cross;  Modeling — Charles  Grafly,  F.  W. 
Allen;  Design — Henry  Hunt  Clark,  A.  J.  Morse, 
G.  J.  Hunt;  Scholarships  and  Traveling  Scholar¬ 
ships.  For  circular  address — A.  F.  Brooks,  Mgr. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS,  Inc. 

Standards  of  the  school  require  that 
students  before  receiving  diplomas  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements 
o]  artistic  appreciation  and  draftsmanship. 

Miss  KATHERINE  B.  CHILD,  Director 
Room  417  :  349  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 
California  Street  San  Francisco 

Professional  and  Teachers  Courses.  Life  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  Sculpture,  Design,  Interior 
Decoration,  Stage  Design,  Illustration,  Ad vertis 
ing  and  allied  subjects.  {Affiliated  College  of  the 
University  of  California.)  Illustrated  catalogue 
mailed.  LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 
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NEW  ETCHING  hy 

2ELLA  DE  MILHAU 


Edition  Limited 
to  Fifty  Proofs 


M.  Knoedler  6?  Co. 

556  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA  COLORS 


OUR  aa 

A  T  U  B  E  S  1^^ 

ARE  MADE  OF  PURE  BLOCK 
TIN.  THEY  ARE  UNUSUALLY 
FLEXIBLE.  ALTHOUGH  THE 
SAME  IN  LENGTH  OUR  TUBES 
CONTAIN  MORE  COLOR  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  ARE  OF  LARGER 
DIAMETER.  IN  BUYING  OUR 
COLORS  YOU  ARE  GETTING 
NOT  ONLY  QUALITY  BUT 
QUANTITY. 

■  nSOLEU'S'DISTRIBUTORSH  ■ 

FAVOR^RUHL  -■JI 
rtr  ^COMPANY  ■  ■ 

B  B  BnEWYGSK'BOSTON’CHICASoB  B 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 


of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  History, 
Science  and  Art 

2401  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS,  AND 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 


Fall  Term  opened  September  25 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 
E.  ROSCOE  SHRADER,  Managing  Director 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  ACADEMY  OE 
FINE  ARTS 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Winter  art  study,  without  heating  troubles, 
in  the  land  of  eternal  Spring — “where  earnest 
enthusiasm  is  dominant.”  A  complete  school 
in  an  artists*  Paradise.  For  catalogue  address 
Eugene  DeVoI,  Director 


RICHTER  MEG.  CO. 

CANVASES  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  SIZE 
Decorative  Burlaps,  Draperies  for  Walls,  etc. 
Superior  grade  of  Artists’  Canvases  in  all 
widths  up  to  24  ieet. 

131-133  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
Main  Office  and  Works  TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


I 


i. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

are  now  located  at  new  address 
49  WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


have  you  ^ot 
Strathmore 
drawing  board  ? 


lo 

^  $ 

no  but  I’d 
Jii<e  to  kxiow 
’ivhere 
you 

what 
makes 
you  ask 
a  gro cel- 


timely  and  witty  drawing  on  Strathmore 
drawing  board  by  cooper  who  is  just  wild 
about  Strathmore  drawing  board 

very  ^ood  portraits  too  of  both'‘ 
mister  cooper  and  the  grocer 


in  an  insistent  mood 

The  only  suggestion  we  have  to  add  to 
Mr.  Cooper’s  enthusiasm  is  that  you  try 
your  art  supply  dealer  instead  ot  the  gro¬ 
cer — or  write  lor  samples  to  Strathmore 
Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass. 

STRATHMORE 

^rti^s  Paper  and  Boards 


Rembrandt 

Colo  vs 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure  "  Brilliant  ^  Permanent 

TALENS  6^  SON,  Apcldoorn,  Holland 

American  Office,  IrviiiRton,  N.  J. 
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TICON-DER-OGA 
“Sounding  Waters,” 

Stateliest  of  names  .  . 
Standing  solitary 
In  a  wilderness — 

A  sort  of  ghostly  guardian 
Of  the  past. 

Pencil  drawing  made  hy  Earl  llorter, 
with  a  3-B  Dixon’s  Eldorado 


is  hut  one  master  draw¬ 


ing  peneil.  Some  day  you  will 


try  it,  and  tlien,  forever  after,  one 


SAMPLE  OFFER 
Write  for  full- 
length  free  samples 
of  “The  master 
drairitir/  pencil’’  and 
of  Dixon's  “REST’’ 
Colored  Pencils.  In 
their  field,  the 
••REST”  Colored 
Pencils  hold  the 
same  position  of  su¬ 
premacy  as  Dixon’s 
Eldorado. 


name  will  come  qniekly  to  your 
mind  vdien  you  think  of  the  best 
peneil  you  have  ever  used.  And 
that  name  is — 


lAe  master  drawing  pencil 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBI.E  COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  119-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Distributors: 

A.  R.  MacDougall  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


J,  BLOCKX  OIL  AND  WATER  COLORS 

The  finest  in  the  world 

and  ARTISTS’  CANVAS,  linen,  17  inches  to  14  feet  wide.  Write  for  Lists 

SCHNEIDER  6?'  COMPANY,  Inc.  2102  Broadway,  New  York  City 

SOLE  AGENTS 


The  Patient  Teacher 

This  instrument  is  a  patient  teacher  standing 
hy  your  elbow.  It  will  guide  your  pencil  while 
you  make  outlines  or  complete  drawings  either 
from  other  drawings  or  from  life.  The  Patient 
Teacher  will  go  over  your  freehand  work  and 
point  out  to  you  every  error  and  how  to  correct 
it.  Keep  it  on  the  board  for  reference  when  in 
doubt.  It  will  then  show  you  where  to  make 
the  next  stroke  of  brush  or  pencil. 

Recommend  it  to  your  students.  Judiciously 
used  it  will  develop  their  visual  and  muscular 
memory,  and  creative  imagination.  Use  it  to 
strengthen  weak  points.  You  can  correctly  draw 
eye  or  ear  or  other  features  enlarged  to  any 
size  until  the  making  of  the  dillicult  strokes  and 
curves  becomes  almost  a  muscular  habit. 
Develop  your  visual  memory  until  you  can  see 
what  you  have  drawn  witli  your  eyes  shut. 

Write  for  particulars,  stating  whether  you 
are  a  teacher  or  have  studied  art.  Any  one  can 
use  it.  Mention  this  magazine.  Inexpensive. 

PATIENT  TEACHER  COMPANY 
Station  i.  Box  32  New  York  City 


THE 

European  Summer  School 

for  1923  offers  to 


Artists,  Arcbi/ecls  and  Art  Teachers 

30  Scholarships  of  $200  each 


Interesting  and  leisurely  itineraries. 

Lectures  and  sight  seeing  programs  by 
specialists. 

Exceptional  faculty  including  Mr.  Lorado 
Taft. 

Weekly  sailings  during  June. 

Full  injormation  upon  request 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
5s  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


Unique  Indian  Publication 

MODERN  INDIAN  ARTISTS 

Vol.  I.  Art  of  K.  N.  Mazumdar 
By  O.  C.  GANGOLY 

Limited  Edition  on  Handmade  Paper 
4  Color  Plates  and  20  Photogravures 
Price  $8.00  Postpaid 

ORIENTALIA,  32  W.  58th  St.,  New  York  City 
Or  Manager,  “RUPAM,”  7  Old  Post  OlFice  St. 
Calcutta,  India 
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AMERICA’  S 
Most  Beautiful 
PUBLICATION 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO.  Inc. 

49  West  45111  Street,  New  York 


Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  for  a  (our  months  introductory  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO,  beginning 
March,  1923. 

Name _ 


things  surround  themselves  with 
beauty.  They  are  eager  to  add  to 
their  environment  anything  that  has  a  tendency  to 
enhance  its  charm.  For  this 
reason  the  circulation  of 
InternationalStudio,  the 
finest  art  magazine  in  the 
world,  has  nearly  tripled  in 
the  past  year. 


Address  _ 
City _ 


Stale 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
and  receive  issues  Jor 
four  months 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

After  February  First,  1923 
the  executive  and  editorial 
offices  of  International 
Studio  will  be  located  at 

No.  49 

West  Forty-fifth  St. 

Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Aves. 

New  York 

RAPIDLY  INCREASING 
CIRCULATION  HAS  MADE 
LARGER  QUARTERS  IM¬ 
PERATIVE 
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Buying  the  Works  of 

Living  American  Artists 

as  an  Investment 

N  all  Countries  and  in  all  Generations  the  works  of  the 
Living  Artists  have  never  found  a  ready  market.  The 

Grand  central  art  galleries,  is  an  institution 

organi2,ed  with  its  chief  object  being  to  sell  the  works  of 
our  Living  American  Artists  right  now.  This  organi2,ation  believes 
that  the  Painters  of  today  have  greater  technical  knowledge  than 
have  had  the  Painters  of  any  preceding  generation  and  it  also 
believes  that  there  is  just  as  much  intelligence  and  artistic  genius 
in  the  Art  World  today  as  at  any  previous  time. 

Unquestionably  the  works  of  many  of  our  present  day  American 
Artists  will  sell  for  very  large  prices  in  the  future,  but  this  organic 
nation  is  making  it  its  chief  object  to  sell  these  works  today  to 
our  own  American  citLens,  believing  that  in  so  doing  it  is  renden 
ing  a  great  service  to  the  American  people  and  American  Art, 
which  IS  necessarily  a  part  of  our  National  Culture  and  Education. 

This  institution  wishes  to  emphasise  two  points:  First,  that  it 
carries  at  all  times  a  large  variety  of  the  best  examples  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  leading  Painters  and  Sculptors.  Secondly,  it  is 
organi2,ed  and  underwritten  by  one  hundred  influential  and  public 
spirited  citLens  of  America  on  a  no  profit  basis,  and  is  nobly 
dedicated  to  promoting  the  interests  of  American  Art. 

The  Qalleries  are  centrally  located  and 
the  public  is  invitedi  to  vieiv  these  collections 

Grand  Central  Art  Galleries 

[PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS  GAI.LERV  ASSOCIATION] 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 
15  VANDERBILT  AVE.,  AT  4:,D  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Galleries  will  open  about  March  first 
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PORTRAIT  OF  GLAUDE  TIONET 
h 

Alhevt  Ai\dve 


Qoavtesy  of  'Ducaixd-'TiueL 


The  Art  of  ANDRE  ■f  Impressionist 


Lyons,  third  in  import¬ 
ance  among  the  cities  of 
France,  has  given  birth 
to  many  eminent  men. 
Tracing  its  history  back  to 
the  Roman  occupation,  spa¬ 
ciously  and  symmetrically 


Pupil  of  Renoir  and  Monet, 
he  revels  in  the  colorful  life 
of  France  and  its  brilliant 
sunshine  ••••  bp 

M  ufie  l  CIOLKOWSKA 


connection.  Yet  I  feel  sure 
that  M.  Andre  himself,  far 
from  repudiating  it,  glories 
in  it,  since  it  links  him  to 
the  two  celebrated  leaders 
of  the  Impressionist  school 
who  are  his  avowed  mas- 


laid  out  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  ever  a  ters:  Renoir  and  Claude  Monet.  A  more  repre¬ 
pivot  of  spiritual  activity,  it  always  has  been  sentative  continuator  of  their  methods  we  have 
hospitable  to  culture.  The  see  of  an  archbishop,  not,  indeed,  among  us  to-day.  But,  although  a 
primate  of  the  Gauls,  it  has,  moreover,  a  univer-  faithful  and  more  than  worthy  disciple,  he  is  not 
sity  and  academies  of  science  and  letters,  and  in  in  any  sense  a  slavish  imitator  of  these  men.  His 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  highly  reputed  meeting-  technique,  palette,  subjects  even,  are  all  his  own, 
place  for  intellectual  intercourse  between  French,  and  subject  must  not  be  considered  a  trifling 


Germans  and  Italians. 
But  Lyons  is  not  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  most  of 
the  painters  who  were 
born  there,  paramount 
among  whom  v/as  Pu- 
vis  de  Chavannes,  left 
the  city  for  more  pro¬ 
pitious  environments, 
especially  if  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  interested 
in  landscape.  This 
was  the  case  with  Al¬ 
bert  Andre,  whose 
birth  was  in  1870  but 
who  did  not  take  up 
painting  as  a  career 
until  1892,  when  he 
had  settled  in  Paris. 

That  awkward 
term  “Impressionist,” 
although  it  must,  fail¬ 
ing  another,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  M.  Andre, 
becomes  particularly 
embarrassing  in  his 


matter.  Characteris¬ 
tics  of  scenery,  at¬ 
mosphere,  vegetation, 
contribute  largely  to 
the  making  of  an  art- 
ist’s  personality. 
There  is  no  need  to 
mention  so  flagrant  a 
case  as  Gauguin  as 
exemplifying  deter¬ 
mination  of  genius  by 
environment;  or 
Whistler,  than  whom 
no  one  chose  his  sites 
with  more  care;  or 
Cezanne  who,  had  he 
not  been  a  Provencal 
painting  in  Provence, 
might  not  have  rev¬ 
olutionized  the  art  of 
landscape  painting; 
even  masters  of  lesser 
reputation,  and  per¬ 
haps  particularly 
these,  like  Sisley,  owe 
their  best  work  to 


“self  portrait”  by  albert  ANDRE 

A  striking  example  of  the  artist's  gift  Jor  portraiture 
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“les  autobus” 

their  selection  ot  subiects.  And  surely  Venice 
threw  across  Turner’s  eyes  a  flame  of  gold 
tlirough  which  he  was  ever  after  to  see  the  world. 
Yet  the  greatest  painters  are  not  indefatigable 
travellers.  They  visit  the  far  arcs  of  the  globe  for 
the  milieu  they  need,  but  none  can  be  named  who 
was  a  constant  wanderer.  The  attractions  of  Italy 
for  the  Romantics,  of  the  Forest  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  for  the  “Nature”  school  of  the  mid- 
Ninctecnth  Century,  of  Provence  for  contempor¬ 
ary  French  landscapists — these  affinities  between 
painter  and  certain  types  of  scenery  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  new  study  in  the  psychology  of  art. 

It  happens  that  the  field  of  the  Impressionists 
is  particularly  large  and  varied.  North  and 
South,  town  and  country,  land  and  sea  are  their 
estate.  To  them,  the  features  of  the  earth  are 
but  subjects  of  the  supreme  lord,  the  sun,  “which 
determines  forms  and  creates  the  infinite  play  of 
color,”  as  Gustave  Gefiroy  has  written.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  a  rule  the  French  Impressionists  have 
been  true  to  their  own  country,  although  each  has 
had  partialities  for  certain  horizons  within  its 
frontiers:  Monet,  for  the  fields  and  cliffs  of  Nor¬ 


BY  ALBERT  ANDRE 

mandy;  Sisley,  for  the  environs  of  Paris;  Maufra 
and  Moret,  for  the  rocks  and  sands  of  Brittany; 
Guillaumin,  for  volcanic,  crimson  Greuze, 
heart  of  France,  while  Andre  has  marked  fond¬ 
nesses  for  the  roofs  of  Montmartre  with  the 
domes  of  its  basilica  glowing  in  the  distance,  for 
the  populous  Place  Pigalle,  and  for  the  sun- 
steeped  South.  He  does  not  concentrate  on 
striking  architectural  peculiarities,  groups  of 
masonry  that  form  a  complex  of  harmonious  lines 
sufficing  to  please  him.  In  the  summer  his  home 
at  Laudun,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Card,  affords  sunlit  interiors,  views  of 
gardens  with  baked  walls  and  green  shutters,  the 
hot  hush  of  which  is  enlivened  by  the  feminine 
figure  incidental  to  the  scene,  like  a  book  left  open 
on  a  table.  A  cool  terrace  facing  the  burning 
slopes  of  a  vine-grown  hillside;  a  hard,  white 
country  road  along  which  toils  a  cart  under  a 
burning  sky;  men  busy  at  the  wine-press;  still 
life,  large  bunches  of  roses,  dahlias  or  azaleas  in 
monumental  vases  with  the  bric-a-brac  of  home 
life  scattered  around  with  no  appearance  of  ar¬ 
rangement  but  much  care  for  the  composition  m 
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the  frame  of  the  picture — these 
are  his  favorite  themes.  To 
them  he  has  added  a  few  por¬ 
traits,  notably  two  fine  ones  of 
M.  Monet,  several  of  Renoir 
and  one  of  himself,  all  expres¬ 
sive  of  that  harmony  and 
fusion  which  govern  his  work. 

To  say  that  without  the  sun, 
things  have  no  meaning  for  the 
Impressionist,  does  not  imply 
that  form  is  sacrificed  to  color 
and  light.  Far  from  this  being 
the  case,  especially  in  the  hands 
of  a  painter  like  M.  Andre, 
light  emphasizes  and  defines 
form,  gives  it  new  emphasis  and 
new  definitions.  A  second  pat¬ 
tern  comes  into  being,  transient 
in  reality  but  made  permanent 
by  the  painter,  thus  justifying 
his  case.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so 
superfluous  as  it  may  seem  to 
be  to  reiterate  here  what  has 
been  said  often  but  which  is 
prone  to  be  obscured  by  the 
several  theories  advocated 
since,  considering  that  the  Im¬ 
pressionistic  doctrine  still  flour¬ 
ishes  in  Monet,  Guillaumin, 

Andre  and  others.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  Im¬ 
pressionistic  faith  is  that  there  are  no  fixed  colors 
in  nature.  Prior  to  the  Impressionists,  a  tree  was 
green;  a  lemon,  yellow;  a  rose,  red,  and  their 
shadows  were  compositions  resulting  in  neutral 
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and  darker  tints  of  the  fundamental  c  dors  as  seen 
in  the  light.  The  Impressionists  discovered  that 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  theoretically  brown,  may, 
according  to  the  light  and  the  environment, 
quite  well  appear  purple.  They 
held  as  their  principle  of  art: 

“In  Nature  there  are  no  inde¬ 
pendent  colors.  These  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intensity  of  light,  no 
object  having  a  color  peculiar  to 
itself,  there  only  being  the  more  or 
less  rapid  vibration  of  light  on  a 
surface,  which  rapidity  depends,  as 
optics  show,  upon  the  more  or  less 
inclination  of  rays  which  color  it 
differently  according  to  whether  the 
rays  be  vertical  or  oblique.  Form 
and  color  arc,  therefore,  two  de¬ 
lusions,  coexisting,  one  by  the  side 
of  the  other;  two  words  implying 
the  two  elementary  processes  owing 
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to  which  our  mind  perceives 
the  inlinite  mystery  ot  life. 

Form  creates  color;  color, 
form.” 

So  wrote  Camille  Maii- 
clair  in  his  History  and 
Aesthetics  of  Impression¬ 
ism.  lie  also  delined  the 
Impressionistic  opinions  as 
to  shadows,  which  opinions 
were  consecpient  upon  the 
analysis  ot  light.  He  wrote; 

“Shadow  is  not  the  ab¬ 
sence  ot  light,  but  light  ol 
another  quality  and  value. 

Shadow  is  not  a  part  ot  the 
scenery  where  light  comes 
to  an  end,  but  where  it  is 
subordinated  to  intenser 
light.  The  rays  of  the  spectrum 
vibrate  at  a  different  speed  in  the 
shade.  In  a  painting,  shadow  must 
not  be  composed  of  ready-made  tones, 
derived  from  bitumen  and  black,  but 
must  take  into  account,  just  as  in  the 
lighter  parts,  the  play  of  atoms  in  the 
solar  light.” 

The  sun,  not  as  an  incident,  as 
we  find  it  already  in  a  few  fore¬ 
runners,  but  as  a  positive  and  creative 
element,  recasting  forms  into  new 
shapes  and  patterns  but  not  at  all 
destructive  of  form  and  substance  (as 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chiaro- 
scurist  view  of  shadow),  was  the  Im- 
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pressionists’  discovery.  This  sounds  a 
commonplace  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
obvious  and  lamihar,  but  m  view  of  the 
laet  that  in  course  oi  time  doctrines  be¬ 
come  distorted  it  is  necessary  to  define 
it  once  more  to  preserve  clarity. 

The  case  ot  the  Impressionists  is, 
thereiore,  of  a  most  comple.x  character. 
The  typical  Impressionist  is  one  in  whose 
pictures  the  dilferent  physical  principles 
are  harmoniously  and  rationally  bal¬ 
anced.  Ot  this  order  is  M.  Andre.  In 
many  respects  he  owes  this  successful 
issue  to  tendencies  which,  at  the  outset 
ot  his  career,  were  less  defined  and  to  the 
guidance  which  he  sought  from  M.  Monet 
and  Renoir.  E.xclusive  admiration  and 
emulation  of  M.  Monet,  great  as  is  that 
painter,  would  not  have 
been  conducive  to  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  ciualities  such  as  is 
manifest  in  M.  Andre’s 
work.  There  is  in  Renoir’s 
painting  sometliing  which 
lacking  a  better  word,  we 
will  call  “vulgar” — taking 
it  for  granted  that  a  touch 
of  the  right  vulgarity  is  a 
cpiality  in  art — something 
sensuous  and  tactile  which 
keeps  the  mind  positive, 
and  there  are  in  M.  Monet’s 
work  refinement  and  poetry 
which  have  made  it  at  times 
almost  marvelous  and 
ethereal.  A  combination 
of  these  two  inlluences  could 
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not  but  be  happy  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  any  artist. 

“How  difficult  it  is,”  M. 

Andre  makes  Renoir  say  in 
his  admirable  little  essay  on 
that  artist,  for  he  is  also  a 
writer  at  times,  “to  find  ex¬ 
actly  the  point  m  a  picture 
where  the  imitation  of  Na¬ 
ture  must  stop.  A  painting 
should  never  ‘reek’  with  the 
subject,  yet  Nature  must  be 
felt  through  it.  A  picture  is 
not  a  statement.  I  like  pic¬ 
tures  which  make  me  want 
to  have  a  walk  there  when 
it  is  landscape,  to  stroke  it 
when  it  IS  a  figure.  *  *  * 

And  don’t  ask  me  whether 
paintings  should  be  objective 
or  subjective  for,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  don’t  care  a 
d - .” 

Renoir’s  disciple’s  success 
is  in  a  triumph  over  that 
difficulty  and  also  over  an¬ 
other  with  which  the  master  confessed  to  be  al¬ 
ways  battling:  the  binding  of  the  figures  with  the 
background.  The  master’s  aim,  he  said,  was  to 
make  “pictures  for  walls  and  pleasant  to  look  at; 
full,  complete,  the  canvas  well  coated  with  rich. 
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unctuous  impasto.”  His  disciple’s  purpose  is 
identical.  His  colors  are  never  harsh  or  crude. 
That  reflected  gray  from  the  sky,  that  softened, 
mellow'  color  distinguishing  natural  shades  from 
chemical  dyes,  are  conveyed  in  all  M.  Andre’s 
\\ork,  giving  it  depth  and  music.  In  Nature 
nothing  is  abrupt.  Shades  and  forms  are  con¬ 
nected  by  overlapping  transitions.  These  the 
artist  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse,  and  these 
iM.  Andre  skilfully  reproduces  with  a  direct, 
rounded,  mufiled  touch,  seldom  transgressing  and 
seldom  madeejuate  in  his  expression  of  form. 
There  are  no  asperities  in  his  surfaces  to  the  eye 
or  to  the  touch  of  the  spectator. 

Notwithstanding  that  M.  Andre  once  was 
associated  with  the  neo-Impressionlst  movement 
under  Paul  Signac — since  which  time  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Salon  d’Automne  although  his 
work  reaches  the  public  more  through  M. 
Durand-Rucl’s  exhibitions — his  style  is  free  from 
mannerism.  The  principle  advocated  by  Whistler 
that  the  making  of  a  picture  should  be  as  little 
apparent  as  possible  is  observed  by  M.  Andre, 
whose  originality  is  manifest  m  the  choice  of  his 
subjects  and  m  their  presentation,  in  his  color 
schemes  and  in  the  peculiarly  padded  c|uality  of 
his  touch,  all  of  which  are  features  unmistakably 
endorsed  by  his  signature.  As  authors  show 
idiosyncracies  in  the  repeated  use  of  certain 
terms,  so  painters  show  indiosyncracies  m  the 
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repetition  of  eolors.  In  M.  Andre’s  pictures 
a  charming  note  of  pink  recurs  so  frequently  that 
it  becomes  almost  a 
signature,  for  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  charming 
color  is  distinctly  his 
own.  It  is  never  forced 
but  fits  consistently 
into  his  compositions. 

He  delights  in  paint¬ 
ing  roses,  introducing 
them  again  and  again, 
in  his  more  restricted 
and  more  glorified  still 
lifes,  and  where  the 
canvas  may  be  idled 
by  a  garden  view,  a 
glimpse  of  terrace  or  a 
room  wrapped  in  a 
torpor  and  in  which 
the  sun,  creeping  fur- 
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tively  among  the  si 
triumphantly  through  ; 


dent  foliage  or  stealing 
an  open  window,  surprises 
the  shy  shadow  with 
a  conquering  embrace. 
Little  mannerisms, 
little  characteristics 
like  this  make  the 
work  of  the  artist  in 
any  medium,  be  it  m 
words  or  oils  or  mar¬ 
ble,  more  individual, 
more  recognizable,  and 
establish  more  readily 
a  bond  of  intimacy 
between  him  and  his 
admirers,  for  it  is  by 
their  features  that 
we  distinguish  our 
friends  and  those 
whom  we  would  adndt 
to  the  charmed  circle. 
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ART  Under  the  SOVIET  TULE 


rHE  outside  world,  and 
especially  America, 
has  had  so  far  only 
fragmentary  accounts  of  the 
actual  state  of  Russian  art 
during  the  Bolshevik  revo¬ 
lution  and  the  four  years  of 
the  soviet  regime,  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that 
It  has  been  practically  impossible  to  obtain  more 
or  less  unbiased  data  of  such  a  vast  country. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  artists  and  critics  living 
under  the  soviet  rule  have  been  intimidated  by 
the  inquisitional  methods  of  the  Cheka,  or  com¬ 
munistic  secret  service,  against  telling  the  truth 
about  conditions;  while  on  the  other  hand  critics 
like  Alexandre  Benois  and  S.  Makovsky,  living 
abroad,  have  been  actuated  by  their  emotional 
bias  to  condemn  summarily  everything  that  has 
any  kinship  with  communism.  The  critic’s  aim 
should  not  be  politics  but  a  philosophic  review 
of  facts.  I  have  taken  special  care  to  separate 
social-political  bias  from  artistic  merit  and  to 
present  to  the  readers  of  International  Studio 
an  authentic  and  comprehensive  review  of  the 
subject,  uncolored  even  by  the  author  him- 

Editor’s  Note — '^Bolshevik  art**  has  heen  used  as  a  term  of  oppro- 
hrium  in  America.  Mr.  Narodny*s  article  is  the  first  presentation  from 
authoritative  sources  of  genuine  “Bolshevik  art.”  The  photographs  were 
supplied  by  the  commissar-in-chiej  of  art  of  the  soviet  government. 


self.  Generally  speaking, 
Russian  art  before  the  revo¬ 
lution  could  be  classified 
into  three  basically  different 
schools,  each  with  its  strong 
adherents:  (i)  The  eclectic 
AIoscow  school,  (2)  the  na¬ 
tionalistic  Petrograd  school  and  (3)  the  ultra  mod¬ 
ern  cubo-futurist  school  with  its  claims  of  interna¬ 
tionalism  and  revolutionary  passion.  It  seems  as 
if  the  Russian  artists  followed  unconsciously  the 
footsteps  of  the  composers  of  music,  but  almost 
half  a  century  later.  However,  strange  to  say,  it 
was  not  the  nationalistic  AIoscow,  but  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  Petrograd  that  struck  the  deep  nation¬ 
alistic  note  among  composers  as  well  as  painters. 
Like  Balakireff,  Aloussorgsky  and  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff  in  music,  Riabushkin,  Wrubel  and  Golovin 
in  painting  can  be  considered  as  the  founders  of 
Russian  esthetic  nationalism.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tschaikowsky  in  music  and  Levitan  in  art 
are  somewhat  similar  exponents  of  the  Moscow 
clectie  cschool.  Soviet  art,  however,  is  a  phen¬ 
omenon  that  belongs  to  no  place  or  crystallized 
system  and  seems  to  spring  from  everywhere. 

Before  I  take  up  the  subiect  of  soviet  period 
art,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  Russian 
museum  was  wantonly  destroyed  or  looted  by 
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the  “reds.”  Such  stories  were  circulated  throw^h 
biased  press  bureaus.  The  museums  are  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  during  the 
rule  of  the  czars.  In  fact,  the  Hermitage  and  the 
Museum  of  Alexander  the  Third  have  been 
enriched  by  many  new'  acquisitions,  and  the 
former  is  being  extended  into  the  adjoining 
Winter  Palace.  In  the  same  way  the  Tretiakoft 
Gallery  and  the  Rumiantseff  Museum  in  Moscow' 
are  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
valuable  nationalized  specimens  from  the  palaces 
of  the  grand  dukes  and  the  czars.  However,  it 
is  true  that  many  valuable  private  collections  of 
Oriental  art  and  the  old  art  generally  have  been 
looted  or  destroyed  by  the  mob.  On  the  other 
hand,  numerous  “proletarian”  mu¬ 
seums  have  been  opened  in  the 
deserted  houses  of  the  former  weal¬ 
thy  bourgeoisie  and  the  nobility. 

In  Moscow  alone  four  new  pro¬ 
letarian  museums  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  soviet  rule,  which 
are  now  packed  with  all  kinds  of 
art  objects  and  are  attended  by 
thousands  of  working  people  during 
the  holidays  and  evenings.  These 
proletarian  museums  were  founded 
in  the  districts  inhabited  more  by 
the  working 

people  and  “daughters  of  the 
further  away  by  grigorieff 


from  the  centre,  with  the  idea  that  they  could  be 
used  as  free  schools  of  art  for  the  poor,  where 
courses  of  lectures  and  instruction  could  take 
place  all  the  time.  Their  founders  were  not  the 
soviets  but  the  bourgeois  owners  of  rare  collec¬ 
tions  of  art  w'orks,  which  they  gathered  together, 
fearing  that  otherwise  they  might  be  stolen  or 
lost,  and  arranged  in  the  houses  whose  owners 
had  died  or  fled  the  country.  To  these  the  citizens 
began  to  add  single  pieces,  all  by  voluntary 
donations,  until  the  palatial  mansions  were 
packed  and  no  space  was  left  for  new  objects. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  conventional  national 
or  municipal  art  museums,  the  “proletarian 
museums”  are  fitted  in  a  very  much  more  utili¬ 
tarian  domestic  style  and  are 
made  up  of  objects  of  more  practical 
every  day  use:  there  are  pictures, 
porcelains,  glass,  furniture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  rugs,  tapestries,  some  that 
have  an  appropriate  character  for 
the  dining  room,  others  for  the  par¬ 
lor,  etc.  The  attendance  of  the 
various  art  museums  under  the 
soviet  rule  has  doubled,  as  it  seems 
that  deprivations  and  sorrows  have 
driven  the  people  to  lind  solace  in 
art.  Music  and  art  have  become 
new'  religions,  dim  stars  of  hope,  to 
help  the  masses  to  overcome  their 
troubles  and  the  agonies  of  the  day. 
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It  seems  like  an  irony  of  late  that,  while  the  Russian 
revolution  was  founded  and  led  by  writers,  artists 
and  musicians — the  so-called  iyitelligentsia — yet 
these  men  are  the  very  ones  whom  the  revolution 
has  hurt  most  severely  and  whom  the  soviet 
regime  most  strongly  suspects  as  its  new  enemies 
and  keeps  under  the  careful  surveillance  of  its 
beloved  Cheka.  Not  only  have  the  Russian 
artists  lost  their  clientele,  their  markets  and 
their  normal  livelihood,  but  also  the  possibility 
of  freedom  to  express  themselves  in  their  art. 

It  is  really  a  terrible 
story  that  the  Russian 
artists  and  geniuses  are 
fate-determined  mar¬ 
tyrs:  once  jailed  and 
persecuted  by  the  bur¬ 
eaucratic  chinoimiks  of 
the  czar,  they  now  dodge 
the  bullets  of  the  com¬ 
munistic  commissars  or 
Cheka  agents.  Artists 
who  fail  to  sing  hymns 
to  the  ruling  proletarian 
potentates  are  looked  at 
as  the  enemies  of  the 
people  and  blacklisted. 

All  the  well  known 
pre  -  revolutionary  art¬ 
ists  of  Russia  are  now 


famished  paupers  at  home,  have  died  of  misery,  or 
have  left  the  country.  In  actuality  they  are 
dead,  in  so  far  as  their  normal  creative  faculties 
are  concerned.  Saharoff,  Krymoff,  Borisoff  Len- 
tuloff,  Goncharoff  and  Falck  are  dragging  on  a 
miserable  existence  in  their  cold  and  bare  studios; 
Benois,  Golovin,  Bilibin,  Bakst,  Roerich,  Remis- 
of,  Anisfeldt,  Yakovlelf,  Tchernoff  and  Koir- 
ansky  are  abroad,  some  in  Germany  and  France 
and  some  in  America.  Although  the  Mir  Iskus- 
stva  and  the  Soiuze  organized  exhibitions  for 

their  members  during 
the  last  season  and  are 
planning  others  for  the 
next,  the  sales  have 
been  so  insignificant 
that  they  hardly  paid 
the  expenses,  which  _is 
only  natural  since  art  is 
dependent  on  the  weal¬ 
thy  intellectual  class, 
persons  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  purchase 
works  of  genius.  Those 
who  in  the  past  under¬ 
stood  and  purchased 
art  are,  under  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions,  un- 

“a  former  celebrity” 
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able  to  obtain  even  sufficient  daily  food  and  fuel 
to  meet  their  needs.  That  Russian  artists  have 
survived  the  terror  and  still  continue  to  produce 
is  a  fine  tribute  to  their  idealism  and  spiritual 
potentiality  and  their  intuitive  faith  in  a  better 
future  for  their  suffering  country. 

When  in  1917  and  1918  the  first  violent  waves 
of  Bolshevik  victories  swept  Russia,  the  fury 
of  the  leaders  was  directed  against  everything 
bourgeois  and  everything  aristocratic  or  mon¬ 
archic.  Executions,  searches  of  houses,  expro¬ 
priations  and  all  forms  of  violence,  carried  out 
under  the  red  flag  of  communism,  made  the 
country  socially  a  perfect  inferno.  Because  the 
artists  were  classified  as  belonging  to  the  bourgeois 
class,  they  were  called  the  enemies  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat.  The  soviet  leaders  demanded  that  they 
should  come  to  their  commissars  and  swear 
allegiance  to  communism  on  pain  of  being  out¬ 
lawed.  The  intelligentsia,  as  a  whole,  ignored 
the  new  dictatorial  rules.  But  there  was  a  class 
of  unsuccessful  and  eccentric  artists,  most  of 


them  amateurs  or  Utopian  bo¬ 
hemians  who  called  themselves 
cubists,  luturists  or  expression¬ 
ists,  and  spoke  with  disdain  of 
their  successful  academic  col¬ 
leagues  as  the  “black  hundred” 
of  conventionalism.  They  rushed 
immediately  to  the  offices  of  the 
new  functionaries  and  offered 
their  services.  For  them  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  political  program  was  a 
counterpart  of  their  esthetic  dog¬ 
ma:  condemning  everything  in¬ 
discriminately  that  had  any 
standards  of  the  past.  This  flat¬ 
tered  the  rabid  leaders  of  com¬ 
munism,  and  they  received  the 
converts  with  open  arms,  ap¬ 
pointed  them  to  powerful  posi¬ 
tions  as  art  commissars,  heads 
of  museums,  etc.,  which  at  once 
gave  them  unlimited  power. 
They  became  feared  functionar¬ 
ies  of  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment,  and  had  means  for  food 
and  markets  for  their  products. 

The  only  way  the  soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  could  use  the  work  of 
the  cubo-futurists  in  those  early 
days  of  its  insecure  power  was 
for  propaganda  purposes,  by 
commissioning  them  to  paint 
posters  and  draw  illustrations 
for  proclamations.  "This  afforded 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  official  proletarian 
artists  to  display  their  talents.  The  more  eccentric 
a  composition  was,  the  better  it  was  suited  for 
the  soviet  This  was  called  “international”  or 
“proletarian”  art.  The  artists  painted  all  kinds 
of  allegoric  posters  of  the  most  vital  events  of 
the  day — the  revolution,  the  victories  of  the 
red  guards  and  the  rout  of  the  white  guards — by 
depicting  the  enemies  of  the  soviet  as  hideous 
monsters.  However,  when  the  rabid  futurist 
came  to  execute  his  “people’s  art”  for  street 
corner  comprehension,  he  found  that  he  had  to 
change  his  geometrical  sophistications  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  the  crowd.  His  “abstract” 
lines  and  colors  were  meaningless.  He  learned  that 
primitive  peasant  symbolism  and  the  ancient 
ikonistic  style  were  imperative  factors  which  he 
had  to  reconcile  somehow  with  his  cubistic,  futur¬ 
istic  and  expressionistic  principles.  Thus  out  of 
bizarre  Occidental  ultra-modernism  there  evolved 
a  typically  Russian  pictorial  Bolshevism.  Out  of 
the  pure  geometrical  sophistry  of  western  Europe 
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sprang  a  nationalistic  poster 
symbolism  for  revolutionary  Rus¬ 
sia.  Eccentrically  modern,  yet 
primitively  racial  in  its  spirit, 
the  Bolshevist  art  echoes  both 
the  wild  aspirations  of  the  Ter¬ 
ror  and  the  unbalanced  passions 
of  the  scml-barbarous  moujik. 

In  the  beginning  the  so\let 
artists  worked  on  their  posters 
in  oflices  or  studios,  and,  when 
finished,  sent  them  to  be  put  up 
by  the  red  guards.  But  soon  the 
leaders  decided  this  method 
was  too  exclusive,  so  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  artists  should 
execute  their  works  in  public — 
on  the  street  corners,  open 
scjuarcs,  or  directly  on  the  walls 
of  public  buildings.  These  were 
natural  places  of  production  for 
“the  people’s  art,’’  as  public  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  guided  the 
artist’s  brush  and  imagination. 

I  le  painted  the  news  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  allegoric  posters,  ridi¬ 
culing  the  enemy  and  idolizing 
the  red  guard.  Thus  poster 
painting  took  the  place  of  news 
bulletins,  and  crowds  gathered 
at  fixed  hours  where  the  news  was  being  printed 
before  their  eyes.  Pictorial  news  became  an  art, 
and  art  became  a  vital  factor  of  everyday  life; 
or,  in  other  words,  art  became  a  part  of  file  and 
life  became  a  part  of  art.  We  may  not  agree  with 
the  aims  of  this  art  and  with  its  crudities;  never¬ 
theless,  it  played  a  vital  propaganda  role  and 
created  an  idiom  which  will  have  a  lasting  effect 
on  the  future  course  of  the  Russian  esthetic 
development  and  character. 

The  imagination  and  humor  of  the  people 
tends  to  exaggerate  all  new  abnormal  phases  ol 
life  and  invest  them  with  nicknames.  On  the 
soviet  artist  was  bestowed  the  name  of  “street 
“artist” — ulichny  hudojnik.  Ulichny  Iludojnik 
became  a  modern  pet,  a  kind  of  troubadour,  ol 
the  popular  imagination.  The  nickname  rather 
pleased  the  average  soviet  artist,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  an  extra  title  to  his  conventional 
“Comrade.”  The  period  of  the  bloom  of  the  street 
art  was  during  the  years  of  1918  and  1919,  when 
the  soviet  was  struggling  desperately  against 
both  internal  and  external  enemies.  Lenine  ad¬ 
mitted  to  “Comrade”  Tunachersky,  the  coni- 
missar-in-chief  of  art,  that  the  street  artist  was 
a  far  greater  factor  in  helping  to  spread  the 


red  propaganda  than  the  official  orators.  The  Bol¬ 
shevik  posters  of  the  cubo-futurists  were  a  kind  of 
allegoric  pictorial  language  of  the  Terror,  which 
encouraged  and  enthused  the  ignorant  proletariat. 
The  cheers  or  hoots  of  hysteric  onlookers  fre- 
cjuently  forced  the  artists  to  change  their  compo¬ 
sitions  and  made  or  unmade  their  reputations. 
It  also  happened  chat  when  an  artist  was  too 
much  teased  by  voices  in  the  onlooking  crowd, 
they  were  asked  to  demonstrate  their  remarks. 
In  case  one  or  another  of  these  public  critics 
proved  more  satisfactory  to  the  audience,  he 
was  asked  to  take  the  artist’s  place.  This  started 
his  career.  Many  practically  illiterate  moujiks 
became  favored  art  stars  and  overshadowed  the 
“professionals”  in  the  role  of  ulichny  hudojnik. 

As  Utopian  as  was  the  soviet  effort  to  enforce 
a  poster  art  upon  the  country,  yet  this  actual 
Sturm  und  drang  period  advanced  many  unusual 
and  original  ideas  as  to  the  role  of  art  in  everyday 
life.  The  following  fragment  is  taken  from  an 
official  bulletin  of  one  of  the  early  art  commissars 
of  Pskoff,  which  was  addressed  to  the  academic 
artists  and  art  students  of  the  province: 

“Colleagues!  Flee  from  your  artificial  studios, 
which  inspired  only  a  hot-house  art,  intricate. 
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clever,  sophisticated,  but  dead.  The  bourgeois 
art  was  a  luxury  of  the  rich — a  piece  of  dead  curio 
furniture — or  a  ‘you  praise  me  and  I  praise 
you’  idea  for  making  money  and  putting  on  arti¬ 
ficial  airs.  Bourgeois  society  looks  at  art  as  a 
trivial  sport,  a  sport  of  effeminate  minds.  It  has 
done  nothing  for  art  except  to  help  to  bring 
about  its  divorce  from  life.  The  bourgeois  word 
for  art  is  an  adjective  to 
designate  things  of  orna¬ 
mental  order,  like  tinsel 
or  beads.  It  is  in  works  of 
art  rather  than  in  those 
of  science  that  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  is  made  most 
potent.  The  genius  of  an 
artist  creates,  through 
certain  arrangements  of 
dead  materials — colors 
and  designs — a  language 
by  which  soul  speaks  to 
soul,  heart  to  heart. 

Art  is  the  eye  of  human¬ 
ity  and  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  accordingly.” 

Upon  the  doors  of  a 
newly  founded  ‘‘prole¬ 
tarian  museum”  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  of  Steven¬ 
son,  in  Russian,  appear: 

“The  world  is  so  full  of  a 
number  of  things, 

I  am  sure  we  should  all  be 
as  happy  as  kings.” 

The  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  figures  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period  are  David 
Burliuk,  V.  Arsoff  and 
Leonid  Lomakin.  There 
are  a  number  of  others 

of  importance  of  whose  works  the  author  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  example.  However, 
the  most  talented  forerunners  of  the  whole  school 
were  Mihail  Larionow,  and  his  wife,  Natalia 
Goncharova,  both  living  in  Paris.  Though  neither 
of  them  worked  for  the  revolutionary  government 
their  modernism  reflects  the  ‘‘street  art.”  Lari- 
onow’s  “Social  Cricket”  and  “Modern  Alan” 
and  Goncharova’s  “Rayonnistic  Fantasies”  are 
fitting  types  of  the  tendency,  while  Burliuk’s 
“Last  Battle,”  “Traitor”  and  “Alinor,”  and 
V.  ArsofT’s  “Intervention”  are  symbolic  posters 
of  the  day.* 

To  a  somewhat  different  category  of  the 

*Since  this  article  was  written  Burliuk  has  arrived  in  America. 

—  Autek)i< 
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revolutionary  art  can  be  counted  the  hauntingly 
gloomy  or  emaciated  types  of  the  terror  by 
Boris  Grigorieff,  of  which  we  will  speak  later. 

As  soon  as  the  soviet  regime  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  its  chiefs  immediately  withdrew  all  their 
generously  given  support  from  the  “street 
artists”  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  The  futur¬ 
istic  pictorial  fashion  had  done  its  work  and  was 

now  ready  to  become  a 
part  of  the  past  and  be 
forgotten.  However,  it 
had  left  its  marks  on  the 
minds  of  the  masses,  and 
the  only  way  of  continu¬ 
ing  their  work  and  earn¬ 
ing  food  for  the  “street 
artists”  was  to  go  back  to 
the  people.  A  new  class 
of  art  troubadours  was 
created  by  the  circum¬ 
stances,  who  began  to 
travel  Iromtowntotown 
and  village  to  village, 
offering  their  services  as 
modern  ikon  and  por¬ 
trait  painters  and  decor¬ 
ators — briefly,  as  jacks 
of  all  pictorial  trades. 
Although  the  villagers 
had  no  money  to  pay 
for  their  art,  yet  there 
were  food  and  all  the 
primary  supplies  for  ex¬ 
istence,  whTh  meant 
more  than  all  the  depre¬ 
ciated  riches  of  the  city. 

It  follows  that  the 
same  poster-symbolist, 
who  mercilessly  ridi¬ 
culed  the  hour geoisie 
yesterday  in  his  allegories,  isto-daymore  inclined  to 
ridicule  his  former  superiors.  He  is  now  actually 
painting  portraits  of  the  people,  or  coloring  vari¬ 
ous  handicraft  pieces  and  dolls,  or  applying  his 
talents  to  painting  ikons,  saints  and  other  ecclesi¬ 
astic  objects.  It  appears  that  the  Eighteenth  Gen- 
tury  peasant  art  guilds  are  again  becoming  active, 
because  the  industrial  factories  and  mills  have 
practically  ceased  to  operate.  The  soviet  posters 
trained  the  village  population  to  think  in  modern¬ 
istic  terms,  and  now  they  are  less  shocked  by  biz¬ 
arre  cubism  and  grotesejue  expressionism  than  are 
the  educated  epicureans  of  the  towns.  The  mou  jiks 
of  many  villages  are  replacing  their  Byzantine 
saints  and  Biblical  allegories  with  modernistic  crea¬ 
tions.  The  ikon  painter  oi  the  soviet  era  is  more  a 
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pictorial  naturalist  than 
a  pious  believer  in  By¬ 
zantine  mysticism,  and 
he  paints  accordingly 
new  allegories  of  life  and 
nature.  I  lis  saints  are  no 
longer  patriarchal 
prophets,  but  symbolic 
fantasies  of  the  universe. 

Many  old-fashioned 
congregational  m  e  m  - 
bers  of  the  churches  ot 
the  provinces  of  Pskoff, 

Kotroma  and  \'aroslav 
have  been  complaining 
that  the  newer  ikons 
often  represent  either 
prettjr  nudes  or  posi¬ 
tively  obscene  figures. 

Russian  cubo-futur- 
ism  differs  from  that  of 
the  Occidental  school  by 
its  use  of  extremely 
bright  elementary  col¬ 
ors,  a  characteristic 
which  Russian  painters 
of  the  academic  school 
already  had  exploited 
extensively.  Russian 
artists  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  use  of  luminous  primary  colors  in 
painting.  The  street  artists  and  their  contem¬ 
poraries  intensified  these  colors  to  a  state 
which  was  called  “Rayonnism”  —  an  abstract 


display  with  color  fan¬ 
tasies.  Larlonow  and 
Goncharova,  examples 
of  whose  work  in  this 
style  are  illustrated  on 
this  page,  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  especially  suc¬ 
cessful  exponents  of 
Russian  “Rayonnism.” 
In  stage  decoration,  it 
is  very  effective,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in 
the  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tumes  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s  Coq  d’Or  and 
Stravinsky’sPefrouc^/ea, 
both  known  in  NewYork. 

The  horrors  and 
miseries  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  have  evoked  an¬ 
other  type  of  modern 
Russian  art,  which  ex¬ 
presses  itself  more  in 
new  primitive  portrait 
and  figure  paintings 
than  in  any  geometrical 
symbolism  of  the  futur¬ 
ist  order.  The  gripping 
portraits  and  figures, 
mostly  in  water  colors 
or  drawings,  by  Boris  Grigorieff,  manliest  an 
elemental  pathos  and  can  be  considered  as  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  period.  Boris  Gri¬ 
gorieff  is  a  comparatively  young  man  and  has 
aroused  great  attention  with  his  pictorial  trage¬ 
dies  at  home  and  abroad.  His  heads  of  hungry 
desperadoes,  mad  moujiks  and  revolutionary 
characters,  drawn  in  the  manner  of  the 
primitive  peasant  painters,  are  vivid  illus¬ 
trations  of  his  country’s  agonies  and  sorrows 


“rAYONNISTIC  fantasy”  by  NATALIA  GONCHAROVA 


“the  social  cricket” 

by  MIHAIL  LARIONOW 

A  satirical  drawing  expressing 
the  artist’s  reaction  to  what  be 
terms  the '‘megalomania  of  modern 
society,”  and  his  conception  of  a 
bacteria  of  the  brain. 
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and  tell  without  words  of  the  effects  of  a  great 
upheaval  and  recall  in  the  minds  of  the  onlookers 
the  abnormal  characters  of  Dostoievsky’s  and 
Gorky’s  stories.  Grigoriefl’s  art  is  naive,  primitive 
and  brutal,  yet  from  it  emanates  a  spirit  that 
speaks  the  truth  of  the  time.  He  can 
be  called  the  illustrator  of  the  fam¬ 
ished  race  of  nihi¬ 
lists  and  the  pic¬ 
torial  story-teller  of 
the  Russian  terror. 

Borgis  Grigorieff  is 
a  true  type  of  the 
rest  of  his 
colleague- 
compatri- 
o  t  s  ,  for 
whom  art 
expression 
has  been  not 
only  an  abstract 
esthetic  object  in 
itself,  but  a  med¬ 
ium  of  conveying 
some  message  of  a 
vital  social  truth  of 
the  time.  In  such  a 
case  art  becomes  a 
part  of  life.  Nearly 
all  the  great  master¬ 
pieces  of  Russian 
art  betray  a  mystic 
vital  note,  similar 
to  the  great  novels  of 
Dostoievsky,  Turgenieff, 

Tolstoy,  Gorky, 

Mereshkowsky 
and  Korolenko. 

It  is  a  striving 
after  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  life  and 
expresses  the 

profoundly  emotional  and  religious 
soul  of  that  race  essentially  spiritual. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Russian 
revolution  is  a  proof  of  the  far  reach¬ 
ing,  invisible,  yet  invincible  social 
power  that  lies  in  a  nation’s  art. 

The  fanaticism  and  madness  of  a 
revolution  may  work  havoc  with  the 
normal  esthetic  development  of  a 
nation  or  age,  yet  ultimately  they  will  have  to 
yield  to  the  nobler  instincts  and  the  inlluences 
that  emanate  from  the  principles  of  beauty. 
There  is  a  great  percentage  of  necessary  life- 
spirit  in  the  brutal  forces  of  a  revolution,  much 


“the  modern  man” 

BY  LARIONOW 


more  so  than  we  acknowledge  under  the  influence 
of  our  individual  sentiments.  Russian  art  suffered 
a  set  back  in  the  prevailing  cataclysm,  yet  it  has 
sustained  an  ennobling  and  a  stimulating  shock. 
Numerous  symptoms  already  indicate  that  the 
solution  of  the  nation’s  great 
political  problem  is  coming  more 
from  its  esthetic 
credo  and  poten¬ 
tiality  than  from 
economics  with 
its  onesidedness. 
And  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  so¬ 
viet  leaders 
have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  it 
was  the  iii- 
te  lligentsia, 
the  dreamy 
artist  and  the 
romantic 
writer,  that 
enabled  them 
to  achieve 
power,  and  that,  in 
the  same  way,  the 
same  potent  ele¬ 
ment  may  accelerate 
their  downfall.  No  nation 
is  stronger  than  its  intel¬ 
lectual  life.  When  the  art¬ 
istic  expression  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  becomes  decadent  or 
is  choked  by  unsympa¬ 
thetic  or  opposing  gov¬ 
ernmental  policies,  the 
rapid  decline  of  that  people  is 
assured.  Art  is  an  extremely 
sensitive  indicator  of  the  true 
state  of  national  life.  Given  a 
sturdy  race  imbued  with  a 
mighty  spirit,  and,  even  amidst 
war,  famine  or  revolution, 
great  art  will  be  found,  but 
lacking  that,  or  in  a  state 
where  selfishness  and  narrow 
mindedness  prevail,  and  except 
for  some  lone  giant  that  may 
rise  superior  to  time  or  place,  the 
nation  and  its  art  will  die  together.  It 
applies  to  the  soviet  policy  tow-ard  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia  what  Gicero  said  of  certain  people  in  his 
days:  Parvum  parva  decent!  It  requires  only  a 
look  back  through  the  pages  of  history  to  establish 
this  as  a  truism. 
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TAPESTRIES  of'  Five  Centuries 


VII.  The  Tapestry  of  the  Baroque  Period 


7~)ubens  sprawls  like  one 
/V  of  his  own  fat  figures 
over  all  the  tapestry 
designing  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  This  is 
not  because  he  painted  so 


Sti/le  of  designs  epitom¬ 
ized  in  Rubens,  a  complete 
expression  of  the  character 
of  the  age  in  Europe  •  '  bg 

THYEEIS  ACKERMAN 


manipulated  by  the  best  of 
his  pupils  its  very  excesses 
made  it  forceful  for  the  de¬ 
piction  of  violence.  Chaotic 
battles  or  hard  fought  hunts 
could  be  represented  in  this 
technique  with  striking  dra- 
latic  lorce.  Wherever  contest  and  heavy  physical 


many  cartoons  himself.  He 
was  directly  responsible  for  only  two  series, 
“Triumphs  of  the  Eucharist”  and  “History  of 
Achilles,”  twenty-three  pieces  in  all.  His  form, 
nevertheless,  lay  heavy  over  the  whole  century 
and  no  designer  could  shake  himself  quite  free 
from  it,  or  even  wished  to  do  so. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  of  the 
tapestries  of  the  period  followed  one  single  type. 
The  enormous  output  of  Rubens’  highly  organized 
and  commercialized  workshop  was  sufficiently 
varied  to  set  the  models  for  several  different 
classes  of  designs,  and  these  several  types  were 
really  clearly  contrasted  in  spite  of  their  under¬ 
lying  common  character.  There  were,  first  of  all, 
scenes  most  unmistakably  by  Rubens:  turbulent, 
crowded,  excited,  the  figures  big  and  bloated,  the 
draperies  bouffante  and  fluttering  in  thick  folds, 
the  accessories  grandiose  and  elaborate.  The  sub¬ 
ject  mattered  little,  although  it  was  usually  classi¬ 
cal,  legendary  or  historical.  The  treatment  was 
always  the  same,  but  in  the  hands  of  different 
followers  the  tricks  were  more  or  less  skilfully 
done,  and  for  the  essential  degeneracy  there  was 
more  or  less  compensation  in  the  richness  of 
decorative  effect.  Even  the  borders  for  these 
pieces  were  usually  truly  Rubenesque,  following 
the  type  that  he  himself  designed  for  the  “Eu¬ 
charist”  series  and  following  also  the  bastard 
architecture  of  the  time.  Thick,  twisted  columns 
like  giant  sticks  of  candy,  heavily  ornate,  were 
placed  at  either  side,  and  across  the  top  from 
column  to  column  swung  fat  swags  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  Everything  was  abundant.  Everything 
was  oversized. 

This  was  the  standard  Rubens  manner  that  is 
found  over  and  over  in  such  famous  pictures  as 
the  “Conversion  of  Paul”  or  the  “Consul  Decius” 
set,  and  in  many  others  as  well.  In  the  hands  of 
any  but  his  most  skilled  imitators  it  inevitably 
became  coarse  and  exaggerated,  and  even  Rubens 
himself  never  could  restrain  this  monumental 
style  sufficiently  to  convey  with  it  more  delicate 
qualities  or  more  sensitive  personalities.  When 


effort  could  properly  be  introduced,  these  Rubens 
cartoons  were  preeminently  successful. 

Eor  the  gentler  emotions,  there  was  another 
Rubens  style,  less  noted  and  less  frequently 
repeated,  but  productive  of  a  few  followers  in 
tapestry.  In  this  type,  of  which  only  a  few  rare 
examples  are  known,  delicate,  miniature  scenes 
in  a  very  gracious  style  are  set  in  frames  of  fresh 
flower  garlands.  Jan  Breughel  and  his  son  and 
followers  developed  this  manner,  supplementing 
it  with  competent,  realistic  flower  painting,  and 
it  is  cpiite  possible  that  the  tapestry  panels  in  this 
manner  that  now  are  known  were  designed  by 
members  of  this  group,  the  weaving  having  been 
done  in  Antwerp. 

The  most  familiar  tapestries  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century,  the  verdures,  also  are  related  to 
one  aspect  of  Rubens’  work.  They  parallel  his 
landscapes  in  which  a  thick  patterning  of  trees  fills 
the  greater  part  of  the  composition  and  a  few  tiny 
figures  give  a  touch  of  life.  In  the  tapestries,  the 
landscape  is  conventionalized.  Euxuriant  foliage 
makes  a  solid  design  in  shades  of  green,  with 
breaks  in  the  thick  leafage  at  one  or  two  points  to 
give  glimpses  of  meadow,  garden  or  castle,  and 
in  the  foreground  there  are  perhaps,  although  not 
necessarily,  a  few,  small  bright  figures.  These 
romantic  but  substantial  scenes  came  to  be  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  industry  and  were  produced 
in  tremendous  quantities  for  two  hundred  years. 
At  their  best,  they  are  rich  and  satisfying  decora¬ 
tions.  At  their  worst — and  there  were  more 
degenerate  renditions  of  this  class  of  cartoons  than 
any  other  in  the  history  of  tapestry — they  are  dis¬ 
torted  in  drawing,  decayed  in  color,  coarse  and 
pulled  in  weave  and  without  conceivable  excuse 
for  existence. 

These  three  classes  of  design,  of  which  the  first 
and  the  third  are  by  far  the  most  important  in 
quantity,  constituted  practically  the  whole  out¬ 
put  in  tapestry  of  Elanders  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  But  Rubens’  influence  was  by  no  means 
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limited  to  Flanders.  It  spread  into  France,  and 
France  was  again  fast  becoming  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  tapestry,  lor  both  the  Gobelins 
and  the  Beauvais  works  were  gathering  impetus. 
Henry  IV  took  the  first  step  toward  the  Gobelins 


were  working  in  L’llopital  de  la  Trinitc,  where 
Henry  1 1  had  installed  them.  From  these  sources, 
supplemented  by  additional  workers  and  organ¬ 
ized  by  a  government  overseer,  Louis  XIV,  or 
rather  his  minister,  Golbcrt,  created  the  Gobelins 


“America”  Brussels,  seventeenth  centiu^v 

The  ahundant  wealth  of  the  new  world  symholr/.ed  in  this  tajiestry  was  I'inni'  Turope  those  ehuructeristics 
of  the  nouveau  riche  revealed  in  the  art  oj  the  time 

Courlesy  of  P.  W,  French  Cf  Co, 


when  he  made  a  contract  with  two  Flemish 
workers,  Marc  Gomans  and  Francois  dc  la 
Planchc,  to  establish  themselves  in  Paris.  At 
the  same  time  he  set  up  other  weavers  in  the 
Great  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Still  others  already 


as  one  link  in  tlie  great  industrial  system  that  was 
to  perfect  France’s  reSvMirccs  as  an  independent 
])owcr.  A  lesser  link  m  tlie  same  chain  was  the 
Beauvais  works,  founded  in  1630  by  Louis 
Hinart,  a  citizen  ol  Beauvais  b\'  birth  who,  how- 
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ever,  long  had  been  a  successful  tapestry  mer¬ 
chant  in  Flanders.  While  the  Gobelins  was  a 
state  manufactory,  planned  to  execute  royal 
orders,  the  Beauvais  works  was  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  with  governmental  encouragement  whose 
function  was  to  be  the  weaving  of  private  com¬ 
missions  and  of  a  general  commercial  output. 
Both  these  factories  at  lirst  followed  a  style 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Rubens,  but  with 
this  ditference,  that  the  French,  as  always, 
subtly  modified  the  common  type  to  their  own 
national  quality.  Although  the  French  painters 
indulged  in  the  same  physical  largeness  and  there 
was  in  their  compositions  the  same  surplus  of 
emotion  and  of  activity,  their  work  escaped  the 
grossness  into  which  the  Flemish  always  found  it 
easy  to  fall.  Deeoratively,  at  least,  there  w'as 
refinement  and  some  restraint,  and  for  the  most 
part  much  more  beauty  of  organization,  while  in 
the  best  pieces  there  was  an  exquisite  nicety  ot 
detail.  At  times  there  even  remained  some  of  the 
classical  reserve  tliat  had  been  so  completely  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  North. 

Rubens  had  received  the  otlieial  cachet  in 
k’rance  when  Marie  de  Aledici  ordered  him  to 
decorate  the  Luxembourg  with  two  series,  one  ol 
scenes  of  her  own  life  and  one  ot  scenes  m  that  ol 
I  lenrv  IV.  Although  the  second  set  never  was 
actually  rendered,  owing  to  political  vicissitudes, 
the  life  of  Marie  herself  was  dashed  olT  pictorially 
with  such  vigorous  grandeur  and  was  such  an 
imposing  accomplishment,  a  vast  undertaking  in 
twenty-three  scenes  and  three  additional  por¬ 
traits,  that  Rubens’  prestige  was  completely  con¬ 
firmed.  Later  the  Gobelins  wove  reproductions  ol 
another  of  Rubens’  great  series  of  paintings,  “The 
History  of  Constantine.”  The  lead  of  Rubens 
having  been  thus  royally  established,  the  French 
designers  employed  by  the  tapestry  factories  fol¬ 
lowed  suit;  not,  to  be  sure,  that  they  were  all 
directly  his  disciples,  but  the  work  of  all  was 
Rubenesque  in  the  sense  that  it  w^as  in  the  style  of 
which  he  was  the  most  famous  and  the  most 
typical  perpetrator.  Among  these  designers 
for  French  factories  were  Toussalnt  Debreuil, 
who  could  not  have  had  Rubens  in  mind,  for  he 
died  just  as  Rubens  was  coming  to  his  productive 
period;  Simon  Vouet  and  his  pupil,  Le  Sueur,  who 
were  exactly  Rubens’  contemporaries;  Poussin 
and  Philip  de  Champagne.  Of  these,  Vouet  and, 
through  him,  Le  Sueur  were  taking  their  style 
trom  Veronese  and  Corregio,  and  Poussin  was 
assimilating  Raphael  and  Giiilio  Romano  as  they 
had  been  strained  through  the  etchings  of  Alarc 
Antonio,  together  with  some  of  the  original 
antique.  Only  Champagne,  who  did  spend  a 


short  time  in  Flanders,  might  have  got  his  style 
directly  from  Rubens.  Their  work,  therefore,  was 
Rubenesque  because  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  same  Italian  models  that  had  shaped  Rubens’ 
stvie  and  especially  because  they  w^ere  working  in 
and  for  the  same  general  taste.  It  is  really  this 
basic  character  ol  the  current  preferences  that 
made  the  style,  and  Rubens  is  only  its  supreme 
incident.  He  was  the  dominant  figure  of  the 
period  because  he  so  completely  expressed  its 
character  and  so  fully  satisfied  it.  He  was  the 
child  of  h  is  time,  lociising  in  his  own  personality 
and  experience  all  the  essential  characteristics  of 
his  age  without  any  disturbing  deyiations,  and 
setting  them  all  forth  directly  and  unmistakably. 
It  was  as  il  the  hypothetical  world-mind  had 
decided  at  this  stage  to  play  painter  and  had 
lashioned  Peter  Paul  Rubens  lor  its  purposes. 
I  low  could  the  world  fail  to  respond  when  it  met, 
embodied  m  his  paintings,  the  yery  essence  of 
Itself,  formulated  and  exalted? 

The  Seyenteenth  Century  was  the  first,  thor¬ 
oughly  secular  age  that  the  modern  world  had 
known.  There  was  an  enormous  and  increasing 
influx  of  wealth.  The  Orient,  from  the  one  side, 
and  the  New'  World,  from  the  other,  were  yielding 
up  both  their  hoarded  and  their  potential  trea¬ 
sure.  Hundreds  of  carpets  came  from  the  Near 
East.  England,  Holland,  Spain  and  France,  all 
had  companies  to  pillage  India.  Shiploads  of  porce¬ 
lains  were  taken  out  of  China.  From  the  other 
direction,  the  inexhaustible  Americas,  came  gold 
m  immeasurable  cpiantities.  So  great  was  the 
increase  in  wealth  that  the  economic  standard  of 
all  Europe  was  conspicuously  raised.  The  change 
was  reflected  both  in  the  establishment  of  an 
exceedingly  wealthy  class  of  indiyiduals  and  in  the 
deyelopmcnt  of  greater  economic  power  by  the 
leading  nations.  The  commercial  middle  class  that 
in  the  late  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries  had 
emerged  from  the  guilds  was  now  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  as  a  permanent  factor  of  society,  and 
the  great  nations,  impelled  by  their  expanding 
economic  opportunities,  were  coalescing  into 
strong,  centralized  powers.  The  world,  tlie 
dominant  personalities  and  the  controlling  peoples 
were  all  nouveau  riches.  True  to  this  character, 
they  wished  to  layish  their  resources  in  blatant 
ostentation.  The  abundant  forms  and  obvious 
elaborateness  of  the  barocjue  were  the  result, 
and  Rubens  had  just  the  fulness  and  richness  to 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 
Great  wealth  was,  moreover,  still  being  created, 
and  to  its  making,  strong  personalities  were  con¬ 
tributing  tremendous  energy  and  gallant  enter¬ 
prise.  There  was  nothing  of  the  effete.  The 
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explorations  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  had  taken 
intellectual  faith  and  persistent  courage.  The 
commercial  exploitation  of  their  discoveries,  into 
which  the  Seventeenth  Century  rushed  with  bois¬ 
terous  enthusiasm,  took  headlong  dash  and  brutal 


or  able  students  of  the  law  and  secular  sciences, 
but  really  unaware  of  the  essential  problems  ot 
spiritual  leadership.  It  was  the  century  ot 
Hobbes,  of  Locke  and  the  growing  trend  of  em¬ 
piricism  in  England;  of  Leibnitz  and  Descartes  on 


“first  episode  in  the  history  of  coriolanus” 


PARIS,  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


This  series,  probably  by  Leramhert,  though  monumental  arid  dramatic  like  all  the  tapestry  of  the  time,  shows  some 

of  the  classical  reserve  that  the  French  retained 

Collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst 


intrepidity.  This  uncontrolled  physical  strength 
and  outbursting  energy  were  there  in  Rubens, 
too,  satisfying  the  rich  lusts  of  his  time. 

Nor  was  there  any  leaven  of  spirituality  or  any 
restraint  of  mystical  asceticism  in  the  new  de¬ 
velopment.  The  intellectual  devotion  that  for 
hundreds  of  years  had  been  focused  on  problems 
of  the  soul  was  now  sharpened  into  scientific 
acumen  intent  on  method  and  fact.  The  Jesuits 
were  prominent  in  the  church,  subtle  politicians 


the  continent — men  who  dealt  with  philosophy, 
not  through  the  illumination  of  religion  but  who, 
for  the  most  part,  attempted  to  treat  it  wdth  the 
abstract  exactness  of  mathematics.  Objective, 
wrrldly,  factual,  the  mind  of  the  time  could  be 
well  content  witli  the  fleshly  and  realistic  Rubens. 

By  the  same  token,  neither  the  period  nor 
Rubens  ever  slipped  into  a  lyric  mood.  A  world 
hustling  greedily  after  commerce  has  no  leisure 
for  introspective  dalliance  with  the  finer  shades  of 
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“the  panther  hunt”  BRUSSELS,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  style  of  Rul)ens  is  most  successful  iti  the  depiction  of  hunts  and  battles 
U’here  there  is  forceful  action  and  great  physical  energy 


Collection  of  Mrs.  E.  Henry  flarriman 

emotion  and  no  respect  tor  the  levs-  eccentrics  who 
retreat  From  business  into  themselves.  The  cen¬ 
tury  exalted  as  tlie  great  masterpieces  the  formal 
bombast  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  Rubens  was  as 
hustling  a  trader  in  his  own  line  as  was  any 
hearty  East  India  merchant.  Even  in  his  most 
personal  pictures,  the  portraits  ol  Helena  Eour- 
ment,  and  the  landscapes  of  his  later  years,  he  was 
too  robust  for  any  evanescent  emotions.  More¬ 
over,  tlie  one  standard  in  art  on  which  a  com¬ 
mercial  age  could  insist,  Rubens  possessed  to  the 
utmost  degree — competency.  The  successful  mer¬ 
chant  can  respect  the  jol)  well  done,  the  display 
ol  technical  proficiency  carried  out  to  a  nice 
finish.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  trick  can  be 
turned  quickly  and  easily,  so  much  the  greater  is 
the  honor.  The  cleverness,  the  easy  perfection, 
the  celerity  of  Rubens’  performance  cjualilied  him 
lor  the  unbounded  admiration  which  was  accorded 
to  him  by  his  time. 

Rubens’  own  life  had  ecjuipped  him  perlectly 
to  express  the  character  of  his  age  because  it  was 
such  an  e.xact  epitome  of  the  general  experience 


that  was  shaping  his  char¬ 
acter.  Eike  the  world  and 
the  nations,  he  grew  up, 
lived  and  worked  in  wealth, 
a  solid  fortune  lounded  in 
commerce,  to  which  he 
added  much  by  his  own 
efforts.  Eike  his  period,  too, 
he  was  untroubled  by  spirit¬ 
ual  complexities.  While  the 
Seventeenth  Century  was 
bloody  with  religious  wars, 
as  a  whole  it  knew  nothing 
of  the  real  religious  struggle 
that  tears  the  soul  within. 
Rubens’  father  had  been  a 
Calvinist,  which  might  have 
tempted  trouble,  but,  being 
prudent,  he  had  restrained 
his  religious  convictions  to 
the  outward  observance  of 
the  law,  a  perlect  rellection 
of  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
compromise  which  produced 
such  a  document  as  the 
“Edict  of  Nantes’’  which 
has  been  celebrated  as  an 
instrument  of  toleration, 
but  was  really  a  device  of 
opportunism.  In  every 
other  respect,  too,  Peter 
Paul  was  a  model  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  class  epoch.  He  was 
strong,  healthy  and  normal  in  every  w'ay,  and  he 
put  that  bouyant  normalcy  into  his  painting.  He 
was  domestically  content  to  the  point  of  com¬ 
placency,  working  too  hard  and  too  systematically 
for  any  erratic  intrusions  of  temperament;  too 
completely  cushioned  in  his  ample  luxury  and  too 
internationally  acclaimed  to  question,  to  doubt  or 
to  strive.  He  was,  in  short,  the  superb  bourgeois 
working  in  the  supreme  age  of  trade. 

The  complete  subordination  ol  all  branches  of 
tapestry  designing  to  Rubens’  style  carried  still 
further  the  tendency  to  treat  tapestry  as  a  minor 
branch  of  painting,  a  tendency  that  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Renaissance.  With  a  painter 
as  the  overshadowing  ligure,  there  was  small 
chance  that  tapestry  could  break  away  and  work 
out  its  own  problems  Independently  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  needs  of  its  own  medium.  This 
hope  was  even  further  diminished  at  this  time 
because  the  spirit  of  all  the  arts  was  controlled  by 
the  conceptions  of  painting.  Even  so  funda¬ 
mental  an  art  as  architecture  lost  its  integrity  and 
fell  into  conventions  that  were  essentially  those 
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of  the  painter  and  quite  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  construction.  What  chance,  then,  for  tapestry 
to  regain  any  self  reliance?  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  baroque  architecture  did  attempt  paint¬ 
ing  in  stone,  reacted  especially  on  the  tapestry 


stantly  sought  new  areas  for  its  ornate  ingenuities 
and  found  them  in  the  wall  hangings,  smothering 
them  with  the  same  kind  of  incongruous  excesses. 
All  the  arts  were  rushing  over  the  limitations 
of  their  materials,  substituting  technical  tours 


“scenes  from  the  childhood  of  Christ”  Antwerp,  seventeenth  century 


Woven  on  the  looms  of  Ballbasar  Bosmanns,  after  a  cartoon  by  one  of  the  school  oj 
Jan  Breughel,  this  tajiestry  reflects  a  less  familiar  style  oj  Rubens 

William  II.  Crocker 


Collection  of  Mrs. 

because  tapestry  is  part  of  the  architecture  of  an 
interior,  made  to  cooperate  with  the  fabric  of  the 
building  in  a  total  effect  to  which  it  contributes 
just  as  integrally  as  walls  or  columns,  d'he 
creative  imagination  that  embroidered  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself  so  irrelevantly  that  the  prow  of  a  ship 
could  be  used  as  a  pediment  on  a  dwelling,  con- 


de  force  for  that  strict  realization  of  their  own 
possibilities  which  is  the  real  aim  ol  the  craits. 

The  degeneration  exemplified  in  the  tapestries 
produced  under  Rubens’  influence  is  the  artistic 
price  that  the  Seventeenth  Century  paid  for  its 
commercial  expansion.  Creation  in  art  and  cre¬ 
ation  m  trade  seem  not  to  go  easily  hand  in  hand. 
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TOMPON- ANIMAL  SSULPTOR 


POLAR  BEARS  IN  BRONZE  AND  MARBLE 


BY  FRANgOIS  POMPON 


A  T  three  score  and  six  in  the  matter  of  years,  Frangois  Pompon,  the  French  animal  sculptor,  is  the 
'first  lion  that  the  art-world  in  Paris  has  had  since  Rodin.  The  latter  was  past  fifty  ivhen  worldwide 
-L  fame  laid  hands  on  him.  M.  Pompon’s  name  has  been  so  inconspicuous  until  nowtbat  it  often  is 
thought  to  be  that  of  a  newcomer.  Suddenly  success  rains  upon  him.  A  couple  of  hundred  admirers 
attend  a  banquet  given  in  bis  honor  on  the  occasion  of  the  display  of  his  remarkable  polar  bears  at 
the  Salon  d’Automne;  visitors  crowd  to  bis  little  studio,  motorcars  line  up  against  the  footpath  in  front 
of  the  house  at  3  rue  Campagne  Premiere.  Is  it  not  far  better  that  the  close  of  an  artist’s  career  he 
thus  crowned  than  that  he  should  ivitness  the  decline  of  bis  popularity  as  is  so  often  the  pitiful 
case  with  those  who  have  come  to  the  fore  prematurely?  Now,  his  sun  is  sure  to  set  in  glory, 
and  no  one  more  deserves  an  apotheosis  than  this  modest,  retiring,  gifted  man.  As 
for  his  life,  be  spends  half  of  the  year  in  the  capital,  studying  beast  and  bird 
of  the  u’ilds  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  the  other  half,  in  the  country  with 
the  domesticated  inhabitants  of  field  and  farmyard.  He  has  a  secret  of 
taming  these  animals.  For  a  full  fortnight  he  talks  to  them. 
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M.  Pompon  is  peciiliauly  Kcippy 
iix  Ills  IntGrpretation  oP  tlie 
featlxGrecl  denizens  oP 
tixe  barnyard 


“hippopotamus” 

liV  FRANCOIS  POMPON 


Tdo  less  felicitous  is 
iKe  sculptor  witK. 
creatures  oP  sucK 
cunTbcrsome  mold 
as  tlxG  rieer  Korse 
and  tlxe  domestic 
pig 


After  this  period  of  initiation  they  seem  to 
guess  the  attitude  in  which  he  prefers  to  see 
them  arid  assume  it  naturally  and  apparently 

with  intention  to  please.  He  positively  charms  ''' -  ^ 

them  into  keeping  the  “pose.”  See  how  their 
eager  little  beads  appear  to  be  listening  to  his 

word,  as  if  struck  motionless  with  fascinated  attention.  A/.  Pompon  is  sure  animals 
understand  us,  but  we  do  not  understand  them.  They  are,  in  his  opinion,  all 
equally  and  similarly  endowed  with  fundamental  qualities  and  gifts.  Contact 
with  humanity  and  superior  species  will  bring  these  out  Thus  be  has  found 
the  reputedly  ferocious  polar  bear  to  be  as  playful  as  a  child;  the  hyena,  as 
gentle  as  a  doe;  the  wolf,  the  most  intelligent  of  creatures,  and  the  simple 
duck,  the  worthy  companion  of  the  dog.  M.  Pompon  likes  portraying 
animals  that  do  not  usually  appeal  to  the  sculptor,  and  be  has  a  quaint 
fancy  for  making  stnall,  almost  miniature,  representations  of  im- 
pcjrtant  quadrupeds  like  dromedaries,  bears  and  hippopotami 
and,  conversely,  heroic  moles. — Muriel  Ciolkowska. 


“sow”  liY 
FRANCOIS  POMPON 


Pbolograpbs  by 
Bernes,  .\farouleau  »S;  Oc. 
Paris 
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‘‘RONDE  T)E  T^YMPHES’’ 


by  cJ.  B.  6.  60P0T 


T Grachs  aj  the  classic  strain  pervading  painting  in  Carat's  young  manhood  are  found  in  the  marble 
temjrles  which  he  introduced  in  several  of  his  comjxisitions  and  in  the  neo-pagan  female  figures 
dancing  to  the  pipe  of  a  faun.  Corot  jiainted  several  of  these  landscajies  with  such  figures.  They 
generally  bore  the  title  “Danse  des  Nymjihes,”  but  to  three  of  them  the  name  “Ronde  de  Nymphes”  was 
given  by  Robaiit.  the  great  authority  on  this  muster,  to  emphasi/.e  the  “round  dance"  movement  of  these 
particular  groups,  ft  is  one  of  these  canvases  which  is  reproduced  here,  a  painting  recently  sold  to  a 
collector  in  New  \ drk  by  the  Howard  ]'oung  Galleries. 
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‘^AK8T~5^ac/enf  of  the  "Archaic 


T  the  time  of  the  first 
exhibition  in  Paris  of 
the  group  of  Russian 
artists  which  introduced 
Serge  Diaghileff  with  his 
ballets — it  was  in  1906 — I 
was  what  Dostoievski  called 
with  such  exactitude  “cab  horse”  in  a  Parisian 
newspaper  of  great  prominence;  that  is  to  say,  I 
lurnished  articles  on  the  most  diverse  subjects,  at 
times  even  inventing  the  subjects,  as  my  director 
was  of  an  admirable 
and  universal  ignor¬ 
ance  in  everything. 

Thirty  years  previous¬ 
ly,  Alfred  Capus  had 
started  on  the  same 
newspaper  by  writing 
an  article  on  Charles 
Darwin.  Darwin  had 
just  died,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  until  that 
day,  the  editors  of  this 
great  newspaper  had 
completely  ignored  not 
only  the  works  but 
even  the  name  of  Dar¬ 
win.  I  forced  the  door 
of  that  same  house  by 
a  similar  procedure;  at 
the  time  of  the  death 
of  Jean  Moreas,  I  pro¬ 
posed  a  necrologic  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  author  of 
Stances.  They  accepted 
my  proposition  after 
asking  me  to  give  my 
word  of  honor  that 
Moreas  was  a  poet  and 
possessed  of  talent. 

One  afternoon  I 
saw'  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  annou  need  that 
several  prominentRus- 
sian  artists,Khorovine, 

Golovin,  R  o  e  r  i  c  li , 

Bakst  and  Alexandre 
Benois,  had  entered 
Paris  lor  the  first  time  and  that  we  could  not  let 
the  event  go  by  in  silence  and  without  recognition. 

“There  are  Russian  artists?”  he  asked  w'ith 
astonishment,  not  simulated. 

“Yes,  and  of  a  truly  incontestable  originality 


and  charm,”  I  made  answer. 

“Well  then,  speak  about 
them,  since  we  are  allies  ot 
Russia,”  answered  that 
amiable  man,  to  whom  poli¬ 
tics  was  of  more  importance 
than  art  in  world  affairs. 

I  wrote  my  article  as  best  I  could,  searching 
all  about  Paris  to  get  information  about  this  new 
Russian  school  of  artistic  thought  and  expression. 
I  then  did  not  forsee  that  one  day  I  should 
know  Bakst,  and  that 
to  meet  one  another 
we  both  should  have 
to  journey  to  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.  Nor 
did  I  realize  that  New 
York  was  becoming 
one  of  the  foremost 
artistic  centers  of  the 
wmrld.  Nevertheless, 
here  we  are  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  1922 — he,  the 
great  Russian  artist, 
and  I,  the  French 
writer.  WY  are  in  the 
home  of  Caro-Del- 
V  a i  1 1  e ,  the  French 
painter,  five  steps  from 
Fifth  avenue  and  hard 
by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  It  is  nearly 
twelve  o’clock.  Young 
men  in  groups  are  go¬ 
ing  down  the  avenue, 
laughing  and  singing, 
holding  in  their  hands 
red  lanterns;  they  are 
going  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  mass.  Caro-Del- 
vaille  asks  that  Span¬ 
ish  dances  be  played, 
and  Bakst  and  myself, 
we  discuss  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  art,  just  as  it 
we  were  w  alking  under 
the  olive  trees  of 
Athens,  or  in  a  garden 
in  Rome,  or  back  upon  the  banks  ol  the  Seine. 

But  who  is  he,  this  Russian  artist  whose  third 
exhibition  of  works  New'  York  has  just  come  to 
admire?  I  low  is  it  that  he  takes  part  in  an  abstract 
conversation,  when  the  art  loving  public  of  Europe 


Russian  colorist  holds  sim¬ 
plicity  to  be  great  principle 
of  art  and  seeks  its  secret  in 
the  prirnitioe  by 

LOUIS  THOMAS 
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and  of  this  country  knows  him  onlj'  as  a  theatre 
decorator  and  portrait  painter.  To  understand 
him,  one  must  read  his  life,  just  published  by  his 
understanding  compatriot,  Andre  Levinson. 

Bakst  was  born  in  Petrograd  (at  that  time  St. 
Petersburg)  on  April  i'^,  1868,  in  a  street  which 
the  readers  of  Dostoievski  know  well,  the  Sado¬ 
vaia.  He  came  from  the  little  well-to-do  people, 
and  in  his  veins  flows  a  mixture 
of  Spanish  and  Jewish  blood. 

His  grandfather  was  an  old 
fashioned  Parisian  ol  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empireand  from  him  Bakst 
inherited  exquisite  courtesy 
and  his  taste  for  art.  1  le  has 
known  all  the  phases  of  the 
artistic  lile  ol  his  country 
since  1888.  He  has  witnessed 
the  combats  ol  the  academics, 
the  realists,  the  symbolists, 
the  collectors  of  the  past  and 
the  painters  for  the  fashionable. 

1  le  has  been  played  upon  by 
many  mlluenccs.  He  has  read 
extensively,  he  has  seen  much, 
he  has  lived  widely.  Gifted 
with  an  unbelievable  fecundity, 
he  produced  some  thousand 
works  belore  that  artistic  group 
ol  which  Diaghilelf  was  the 
animator  was  formed,  which 
the  Russian  ballets  made  cele¬ 
brated  and  which  had  as  a 
critic  that  charming  painter, 

Alexandre  Benois,  who  to-day 
is  still  in  Russia  with  the 
gentleman  of  the  Soviets.  This 
group  saw  the  light  in  iqoo. 

A  few  years  later,  they  left 
Russia,  and  immediately  Paris 
— that  is  to  say,  the  greatest 
group  of  critical  minds  of  the 
modern  world — adopted  the 
artists  presented  by  Dlaghilefl 
and  made  each  one  of  them 
famous  and  his  work  trium¬ 
phant.  The  names  of  Nijinski, 

Pavlowa,  Fokine,  Ida  Rubin¬ 
stein,  Karsavina,  Chaliapin, 

Bolm,  Massine,  Petrenko,  Tcherkaskaia  were 
mingled  in  the  imagination  of  the  enthusiastic 
Parisians  with  those  of  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Borodine,  Stravinsky,  Bakst,  Roerich, 
Golovin,  Benois.  One  speaks  only  of  L'  Oiseuu  de 
Feu,  Cleopatra,  The  Spectre  of  the  Rose.  Scheherezade, 
Sadko,  Petrouchka,  L'  Apres-nridi  d’  un  Faune. 


Representations  ol  Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien, 
by  Gabriel  d’Annunzio  and  Claude  Debussy,  and 
of  Flelene  de  Sparte,  by  Verhaeren,  were  to  come 
later  to  crown  all  this,  and  the  entire  world, 
because  Paris  had  decided,  was  to  do  the  same, 
sooner  or  later,  with  a  comprehension  more  or 
less  direct.  The  group,  of  which  Bakst  is  the  most 
celebrated  because  he  is  the  more  fecund  and  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and 
most  cultivated,  exercises  a 
deep  mlluence  on  the  theatre, 
on  music,  on  painting  and  on 
the  dance.  This  inlluence  was 
interrupted  only  slightly  by 
the  war.  And  here  is  Bakst  in 
the  ripeness  of  his  creative 
laculties,  secure  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  means  and 
ol  his  aims,  which  characterizes 
the  artist  when  he  has  passed 
his  fiftieth  year.  With  the 
greatest  simplicity,  accepting 
the  hazards  of  a  conversation 
without  gravity,  he  lets  me 
sec  the  principles,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  basis,  of  his  art. 

“I  am  like  the  common 
people,”  said  I.  “The  work 
that  I  prefer  in  your  exhibition 
is  the  portrait  of  Ida  Rubin¬ 
stein.  This  scale  of  blacks  was 
a  task  of  prodigious  realiza¬ 
tion.  ^"ou  have  here  one  of 
t  hose  accomplish  ments  in  which 
the  artist  seems  almost  to  sur¬ 
pass  himself,  to  build  better 
than  he  really  knows.” 

“But  what  a  model!”  re¬ 
plied  Bakst.  “It  is  the  fifth 
portrait  that  I  painted  of  her. 
One  has  to  catch  her  Hying. 
One  of  these  portraits  was 
made  after  a  rehearsal.  Weary, 
fatigued,  she  just  came  home 
and  sank  down  into  an  arm¬ 
chair,  her  arms  hanging  limp 
and  relaxed.  I  just  had  to  beg 
of  her  not  to  move.  It  was  a 
natural  position  that  none 
could  invent.  She  is  beautiful,  always!” 

“And  her  eyes,”  said  I.  “The  strange  feminine 
mystery  of  this  wanderer  in  a  world  of  beauty  who 
seems  almost  to  have  come  to  bring  to  men  a 
message  of  poetry  ignored  until  her!  One  need  not 
be  a  prophet  to  forsee  tliat  belore  this  picture 
countless  thousands  will  feel  in  their  hearts  the 
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thrill  of  ecstasy,  even  after  centuries,  when  the 
strange  creature  will  be  asleep  in  the  winclowless 
abode  of  rest.  Ah,  how  much  good  a  work  like  this 
does  after  seeing  the  poor  horrors  of  the  crazy 
painters  and  of  the  snobs  who  want  novelty  at 
any  price!  It  is  most  refreshing.” 

‘‘One  must  not  speak  too  harshly  about  them,” 
said  Bakst  softly.  ‘‘They  are  searching,  and  it  may 


active  curiosity,  was  he  not  more  interesting  when 
he  was  himself — an  amiable  little  poet  oi  salons 
and  of  the  court,  a  charming  abbe  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century  transplanted  into  the  Nineteenth 
— than  when  he  vainly  searches  to  give  us  the 
illusion  ot  genius  in  himself?” 

‘‘Oh,  yes,”  I  was  forced  to  admit  in  reply. 

‘‘Well,  today,  too  many  painters,  too  many 


“uN  NOTABLE  MESOPOTAMIEn” 

be  that  some  day  they  will  bring  forth  something. 

I  always  fear,  for  my  part,  that  one  may  hurt  a 
future  genius  when  he  is  at  the  stuttering  period.” 

‘‘Indeed,”  said  I,  ‘‘but  the  stuttering  must  not 
be  eternal,  as  it  is  with  many  of  them.” 

‘‘Well,”  said  Bakst,  “we  live  in  an  unfortunate 
period.  It  is  the  same  m  literature.  For  e.xample,  a 
French  poet  whom  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  and 
whom  I  love  for  his  original  character  and  his 


BY  LEON  BAKST 

artists  want  to  be  geniuses,  even  if  they  have  no 
talent  and  if  they  ignore  the  A  B  C  of  their  trade. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  exhibitions  of  paintings 
are  often  so  frightful.  Our  group  of  Russian  artists, 
who  created  the  modern  Russian  ballet  and  the 
movement  oi  art  which  resulted  from  it,  worked 
on  principles  opposed  to  those  of  false  geniuses. 
We  did  not  create  the  Russian  ballets  with  painters 
who  did  not  know  how  to  draw,  nor  did  we  use 
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dancers  who  did  not  know  how  to  dance.  W  e  did 
not  ignore  the  technique,  although  we  are  no 
slaves  to  the  technical.  The  technique  never  has 
been  to  us  an  end  in  itself,  but  always  a  means  to 
an  end.  W'e  are  not  Meissoniers.  They  ha\'e  called 


what  1  prefer  in  art  is  not  the  capabilitj'  of  the 
school,  nor  the  virtuosity.  W'hat  I  search  for,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  green  freshness  of  the  primi- 
ti\  e,  of  the  archaic  when  it  was  just  born  and  when 
it  had  not  yet  developed  to  be  a  museum  exhibit.” 


“l  ’oiSEAU  DE  feu” 

US  revolutionary,  as  if  that  were  a  quality  un¬ 
pardonable  in  art  and  destructive  of  it.” 

‘‘That  is  the  term  applied  to  the  men  who  do 
not  think  as  our  grandfathers  thought.  Like  all 
insults,  the  word  ends  by  meaning  nothing.  At 
any  rate,  it  never  frightened  the  creators.” 

‘‘Notice  that  when  I  speak  of  technique,” 
Bakst  started  again,  ‘‘I  want  to  say  precisely  that 


BY  LEON  BAKST 

‘‘Unfortunately,  there  are  stupid  persons  who 
will  accept  literally  your  ideas  and  will  not  see  the 
delicate  culture  that  such  disregard  of  virtuosity 
requires  from  a  man  capable,  without  effort,  of 
exemplifying  all  tlie  virtuosities  in  himself.” 

‘‘One  must  not  fear  weakness,”  said  Bakst. 
‘‘One  must  simply  see  clearly,  in  himself  and  in  his 
surroundings,  and  the  problem  of  artistic  culture 
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can  be  solved,  or  at  least  studied  with  enough 
precision  for  us  to  see  the  result  of  our  own  ideas. 
I,  for  example,  believe  that  when  we  know  the 
technique,  the  grammar,  of  our  art,  it  is  to  our 
interest  to  study  the  archaic  art,  to  attempt  to 


mum  of  what  was  known  in  his  day.  He  was  not 
hedged  in  by  virtuosity  or  technique.  And  the 
secret  that  we  must  search  for  in  him  is  precisely 
this  liberation  from  the  technical,  which  is  the 
true  freshness  of  art  and  its  finest  inspiration.” 


“prince  et  esclave  revant” 


BY  LEON  BAKST 


find  the  freshness  of  that  deliciously  naive  artistic 
period  when  the  eye  and  the  imagination  were,  so 
to  speak,  virgin;  before  they  were  sophisticated.” 

“Are  you  not  afraid,  in  that  case,  that  some 
artists  without  genius  will  create  a  kind  of  new 
convention  in  copying  primitive  art  as  the  academ- 
ists  have  done?  The  pompiers  of  the  school  thought 
they  were  making  classic  studies  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  simply  copying.” 

“I  know,”  said  Bakst.  “But  there  is  such 
plenitude  and  something  so  definitive  in  the 
archaic  art.  The  primitive  artist  gave  the  maxi- 


“This  is  what  I  find,”  said  I,  “in  one  of  your 
decorations  for  Helene  de  Sparte,  a  vision  of  Greece 
singularly  fresh  and  primitive  in  which  one  feels 
nothing  technical  and  which  takes  one  back  to 
the  vigorous  epoch  of  the  primitive  Greek  art.” 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  tango.  Caro-Del- 
vaille  was  dancing  it  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
terrible  nostalgia  of  that  music  made  of  com¬ 
plaints  and  regrets  for  love.  One  applauds  the 
Bascpie  painter,  who,  in  dances  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  the  best  dancer  who  can  be  found. 

“You  see,”  Bakst  resumed  when  the  noise 
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liad  ceased,  “happy  are  the  simple  peoples  which 
can  express  themselves  completeh'  in  a  rhythm, 
as  the  Spanish  in  this  tango,  so  different  from  the 
weaknesses  of  our  civilization.  For  us  artists  of  the 
Ihventieth  Century,  the  problems  are  harder  of 
solution  Rhythm  alone  is  not  sufficient.’’ 

“The  importance  of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live 
IS  something  that  one  will  never  exaggerate.  The 


as  you  may  have  remarked  it,  it  is  what  I  sought 
in  Helene  de  Sparte,  where  I  wanted  to  have  both 
Greece  and  the  archaic  freshness  of  early  art.” 

‘TTu  did  it,  but  it  is  by  a  classic  equilibrium. 
You  remind  me,  more  than  I  can  say,  of  young 
Sophocles,  rough  and  simple,  great  and  natural, 
cautious  and  rude,”  I  ventured  to  remark. 

“The  charming  Sophocles,”  said  Bakst,  with  a 


“UNE  ESCLAVE  DANSANTe’’ 

pressure  exercised  on  the  artists  is  tremendous, 
especially  since  artists  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
influences  and  impressions  of  the  exterior  world 
than  are  those  of  more  phlegmatic  temperament.” 

“It  is  a  fact,”  said  Bakst,  “and  I  have  often 
said  so,  although  it  may  seem  paradoxical — it 
was  easier  to  become  Michelangelo  at  the  time  of 
Michelangelo.  But  we,  today,  are  living  in  an 
ungrateful  period.  When  Picasso  assures  me  that 
one  must  be  naive  and  simple  and  that  he  wants 
to  try  to  make  his  design  naive  and  simple,  when 
he  knows  so  many  things,  so  many  tricks — when 
1  see  the  tortures  to  which  this  man  puts  himself, 
I  can  see  in  many  of  his  works  only  a  grimacing 
thing,  tortured  in  spite  of  his  undeniable  gifts.  He 
can  not  be  simple.  That  is  the  only  true  aim,  and. 


BY  LEON  BAKST 

modulated  and  tender  voice,  as  if  he  spoke  of  a 
delicate  but  never-to-be-forgotten  love.  And  I 
saw  the  expression  of  a  man  who  has  been  charmed 
by  classical  beauty  and  will  never  again  change 
his  sentiments.  In  his  exhibition  at  Knoedler’s, 
one  “Echo  Abandonnee,”  a  symphony  of  violets 
and  mauves,  showed  us  that  side  of  Bakst’s 
personality.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  seemed  to 
find  in  that  painting  some  accents  of  the  divine 
Gluck,  so  pure,  so  classical  even  when  he  ex¬ 
presses  the  strongest  passions. 

The  lovers  of  Greek  tragedy  will  understand 
this;  and  Bakst  again  thinks  like  me.  The  world 
saw  one  day  perfect  beauty,  and  the  most  inno¬ 
vating  can  reach  a  perfect  balance  only  if  inspired 
by  the  divine  youth  of  the  Greek  miracle. 
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TOP  with  us  a  moment 
on  the  train  from  Bos¬ 
ton.  Joseph  De  Camp 
has  just  turned  to  Robert 
Spencer  and  jokingly  said: 

“Why  do  you  paint  back- 
houses?  That  stuff  has  line 
color  and  design  and  altogether  goodness,  but 
why  paint  back-houses?  Why  not  castles?”  Where¬ 
at  the  late  J.  Francis  Murphy  spoke  up:  “He  does 
paint  castles.  Those  factories  and  gray  houses, 
they  are  his  castles.  Stick  to  your  back-houses, 
Spencer.”  So  let  us  introduce  Robert  Spencer, 
who  has  idealized  the 
clumsy  barges  of  the 
Lehigh  Canal  and  con¬ 
verted  dark  silk  facto¬ 
ries  into  dream  castles, 

)ust  as  an  artist  must 
make  things  better 
than  they  seem  to  the 
layman  to  be;  must 
show  their  finer  and 
most  elusive  parts. 

It  may  be  that  the 
real  artist  paints  in  a 
little  personal  village 
called  Romance,  a  vil¬ 
lage  self-constructed 
Irom  glorious  mental 
timber  left  by  youth. 

He  fancies  this  to  be  his 
home  and  paints  as  he 
would  love  to  have  it. 

Fancy  Dickens  enam¬ 
ored  of  the  slums  of 
London;  Zola  or  Eu¬ 
gene  Sue,  of  the  cata¬ 
combs  of  Paris.  One 
may  easily  know  each 
devastating  fact  of 
death  and  illness  and  distortion;  still,  in  the  hands 
of  these  great  masters,  romance  and  sentiment 
and  fine  observation  bring  to  us  common  folk  the 
golden  thread  of  life.  It  is  he,  the  master,  who 
knows  where  sentiment  ends  and  sentimentality 
begins;  the  cheap,  vain  sympathy  of  a  prolonged 
relationship  that  is  false,  against  the  sweeter,  true, 
thrilling  charm  of  pure  esthetic  emotion.  So  we 
might  call  this  painter  of  back-yards,  a  great 
romancer,  who  built  around  some  gray  and  gloomy 
corner  of  the  land  a  sort  of  hallowed  romance  of 
places  better  than  the  real.  Certainly  he  interprets 


beauty  that  to  most  was 
quite  invisible.  To  carry  to 
the  world  one’s  dreams — 
what  a  glorious  destiny! 

To  Howard,  Nebraska, 
came  Robert  Spencer  in 
1879  to  bring  joy  to  his  par¬ 
ents.  His  father,  a  Swedenborgian  clergyman  who 
later  edited  essays  by  George  Inness  on  that 
faith,  had  been  sent  to  answer  a  call  from  that 
small  western  community.  Spencer  likens  Sweden- 
borgianism  to  the  movement  ol  modern  art — 
new  recipes  for  the  search  for  old  truths.  From 

I  loward,  very  young, 
the  boy  was  taken  to 
Kansas,  to  Missouri, 
to  Virginia,  to  Yonk¬ 
ers,  New  York,  where 
he  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1899. 
His  record  as  a  student 
calls  to  my  mind  the 
stern  indictment  of  a 
teacher  whom  I  knew: 
“If  I  had  a  child  like 
you,  I’d  pray  for  it  to 
die.”  As  I  also  recall, 
the  woman  was  un¬ 
married.  In  any  event, 
Spencer’s  instructors 
gave  him  u;t.  “Impos¬ 
sible!”  they  said.  There 
was  the  high  school  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and 
then  the  Chase  School 
in  the  greater  city.  It 
was  here  that  some  en¬ 
couragement  came,  for 
that  finder  of  men, 
William  AI.  Chase,  on 
looking  at  one  of  his 
pictures,  said:  “You  will  make  a  painter,  sir.” 
Young  Spencer  swelled  right  up  and  painted 
another  picture,  but  the  criticism  was  e.xhaustive 
and  devastatingly  uncomplimentary.  Such  is 
youth;  such  is  its  spirit,  and  such,  its  reward. 

In  1909,  Spencer  moved  to  New  Hope,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  after  studying  with  F.  V.  Du  Mond,  and 
took  up  work  with  Daniel  Garber,  for  whom  he 
cherishes  a  very  high  regard.  The  old  Hulnagle 
mansion  w'as  then  a  frayed  and  discolored  rum. 
It  had  been  a  castle,  home  of  an  ambassador  to 
Spain.  Now  the  plaster  had  fallen  in  spots,  the 


Seeing  beauty  in  the  coni- 
nionptace  and  the  humbte, 
he  paints  back-yards  and 
tenements  •■■■  by 
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grounds  were  a  not  ol  licentious  weeds,  the  giant 
trees  about  it  had  been  shattered  by  storms.  Into 
this  gaunt  and  beautiful  jrlace  Spencer  moved, 
obligating  himself  for  two  dollars  a  month  as  rent. 
\  he  ballroom  was  to  be  his  studio,  and  here  he  var¬ 
nished,  puttied  holes  and  cleaned  and  painted  until 
It  was  a  studio  indeed.  The  rental  may  seem  small, 
but  his  income  none  the  less  was  insuiricient.  Some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done.  An  idea  came  to  him.  He 
would  paint  panels  that  must  sell  and  sign  them 
by  another  name — panels  of  sunsets  and  rainbows, 
ol  forest  edges  and  moonlight,  of  the  river  at 
twilight;  potboilers.  Potboilers?  Yes,  potboilers; 
he  must  have  potboilers.  So,  having  manufactured 
some  dozens  of  hand-painted  oils,  he  signed  them 
“John  St.  John’’  and  wrote  a  letter  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Philadelphia,  recommending  John 
St.  John  to  the  buyer,  and  signed  it  “Robert 
Spencer.’’  Then,  lortilying  himself  by  carrying 
his  Sesnan  gold  medal  m  his  pocket,  he  journeyed 
to  that  city  and  with  shaking  knees  asked  lor  the 
buyer.  The  paintings  would  not  be  seen.  Then  he 
produced  the  letter.  The  buyer  called  him  in. 


BY  ROBERT  SPENCER 

saying  he  knew  Spencer  very  well,  and  did  Mr. 
St.  John  know  him?  Naturally  Spencer  admitted 
that  Spencer  was  his  “closest  friend.’’  But  the 
buyer  bought  none  of  the  sketches — called  them 
“too  advanced.”  Over  the  city  the  painter  went; 
no  one  would  buy,  although  each  spoke  very 
nicely  of  Robert  Spencer.  Home  came  John  St. 
John,  to  disappear  for  ever  because  a  good  sale 
was  made  in  a  few  days  and  not  long  afterward  the 
Metro]rolitan  Museum  of  Art  bought  his  painting 
“Building  the  Bridge.” 

In  1914  Spencer  married  Margaret  Fulton, 
herself  an  artist  of  no  little  ability,  and  they 
started  housekeeping  over  the  iirc-engine  house  m 
Lambcrtville,  across  the  Delaware  river  from 
New  Hope.  Soon  they  built  their  own  home  and 
studio,  and  there  two  little  girls  were  born  to 
them.  Tinker  and  Ann,  golden  haired  and  delightful. 

Spencer  is  tall  and  spare.  I  often  have  laughed 
at  the  story  of  him  in  swimming  and  coming  out 
of  the  water  to  find  his  aunt  crying  on  the  bank; 
and  he  asked  “what  was  up,”  and  she  moaned, 
“Oh  Bob,  you  are  so  thin.”  And  so  he  is.  He  is 
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“village  lane”  by  ROBERT  SPENCER 


interesting  in  his  thinness,  and  interesting  in  his 
late  nervous  breakdown  tliat  for  the  time  stopped 
his  painting.  As  one  who  was  ill,  this  is  his  point 
of  view:  “Cezanne  was  sick  and  did  not  know  it; 
I  am  sick  and  I  know  I’m  sick.  I  could  do  quite 
some  odd  stuff  now  if  I  painted — probably  create 
a  sensation  in  a  cheap  way.” 

There  are  definite  theories  on  art  in  Spencer’s 
creed,  and,  although  I  feel  that  art  is  not  an  ora¬ 
torical  profession  and  that  sometimes  there  is  too 
much  talk  about  it,  nevertheless  you  will  be 
interested  in  his  theories.  Art  can  not  be  made 
scientific  or  mathematic.  Folk  owe  so  much  to 
life  and  to  nature  and  to  the  God  of  Things  as 
They  Are  that  I  feel  that  art  must  be  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  gift  to  life;  spontaneous,  generous,  whole 
hearted;  a  beautifully  intangible  presentation 
made  for  the  good  that  there  is  in  it;  not  cheapened 
by  the  hothouses  of  the  city  or  by  imitation  flowers 
elaborated  in  the  sweat-shops  of  our  East  Side, 
but  clear  as  the  mountain  brook,  pure  and  inno¬ 
cent  as  childhood,  made  in  inspiration  and  laid 
on  the  altar  of  our  supreme  adventure. 


“I  don’t  care  whether  the  building  is  a  factory 
or  a  mill;  whether  it  makes  automobile  tires  or 
silk  shirts,”  says  Spencer.  “It  is  the  romantic 
mass  of  the  building,  its  placing  relative  to  the 
landscape  and  the  life  in  and  about  it  that  count. 
People  ask  me  what  is  made  in  my  mills.  Damned 
it  I  know.”  He  might  have  added:  “and  it  I  care.” 

Often  onlj'  a  touch,  a  change  of  a  few  lines,  and 
evening  glow  will  turn  a  factory  into  a  mass  of 
masonry  as  grand  as  a  castle  in  Spain,  and  not 
being  a  castle,  the  factory  has  the  advantage  in 
suggestion,  in  unleashing  imagination. 

Although  catalogued  as  a  landscapist,  Spencer 
really  is  a  genre  painter.  It  is  in  the  intimate, 
daily,  romantic  life  of  the  people  that  he  is  inter¬ 
ested;  never  in  the  political  life,  or  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  Automobile,  flying  machine,  railroad 
train  means  no  more  to  him  artistically  than  does 
horse,  wagon  or  ox  cart,  except  that  he  finds  his 
own  car  a  romantic,  fantastic  assemblage  of 
little  pieces  of  art  and,  once  involved  in  their 
intricacies,  he  immediately  becomes  a  mechani¬ 
cian  and  dreams  of  making  better  automobiles. 
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I  le  longs  to  design,  to  build  real  automobiles — 
until  the  next  day.  Art,  for  him,  has  no  period. 
It  is  daily  life.  Being  up  to  the  minute  or  out  of 
date  does  not  interest  him,  but  beauty  does.  It 
comes  to  his  mind  in  the  robe  of  romance.  So 
long  as  man  exists,  so  long  will  beauty  call  out 
the  liner  sentiment.  Man  and  romance  are  co-exist- 
ent.  Romance  did  not  die  with  the  trunk  hose.  It 
has  no  facts.  It  is  a  state  of  mind,  an  appetite,  a 
zest  lor  the  full  enioyment  of  lile.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  tradition  or  story.  When  knights  were 
bold  at  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  that  was 
society’s  romantic  day.  Today  a  canal  boat  is  as 
romantic  as  a  war  horse;  a  tenement,  as  magical 
as  a  medieval  castle  in  artistic  potentialities. 

Back-yards — well,  a  back  yard  may  mean  the 
“the  little  village” 


fine,  lull  naked  arms  of  a  woman  washing  clothes 
near  a  gray  wall  and  a  glorious  elm  tree.  It  may 
mean  the  place  when  men  and  women  and  children 
put  off  the  clothes  of  pride  and  put  on  their  own 
transparently  healthy,  courageous  kind  and  are 
spontaneous.  It  is  the  intimate  side  of  life,  the 
half  dressed  side,  where  beings  are  themselves. 
Back-yards  are  genuine,  unpretentious.  To  Spen¬ 
cer  castles  are  not  half  so  romantic  as  are  factories 
or  mills  or  tenements.  Every  brick,  every  angle, 
every  opening  in  a  mill  means  something,  has  its 
history,  especially  if  the  mill  be  old.  The  stains  on 
the  walls,  the  broken  places  are  landmarks  of 
battles  with  storm  and  sunshine,  with  man-made 
machines,  with  time.  Every  workman,  every  year 
leaves  some  impression  of  himself  or  itself,  and 
BY  ROBERT  SPENCER  how  ricli  Ill  tliis  sort  of  thing 
is  an  old  tenement,  each 
succeeding  family  leaving 
its  mark,  until  the  very 
structure  becomes  human 
and  fits  into  the  moods  of 
the  town.  A  massed  building 
against  the  sky  with  a 
river  or  a  canal  at  its  foot, 
early  morning  or  evening, 
men  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  moving  about  form 
the  red  letter  day.  What 
matter  what  the  century  be? 
It  is  the  mood  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Who  cares  for  the 
facts?  Does  it  matter  to  the 
painter  what  the  building 
is;  whether  a  factory,  a 
tenement  or  a  palace?  It 
might  be  any  of  them.  Yet 
the  key  is  the  same,  and 
that  key  unlocks  the  door 
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of  romance.  Facts  are  important  to  a  painter,  but 
the  use  and  the  subordination  of  them  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  interpretations  are  more  important. 

There  is  one  mysterious  thing  that  makes  lite 
worth  while  to  man,  and  that  is  the  power  to  sense 
things,  to  apprehend  relative  values,  to  react 
spiritually,  to  taste  of  the  Finer  things.  Romance  is 
just  that:  the  tasting  of  things,  the  good  taste  of 
life.  A  knowledge  of  this  taste  is  a  knowledge  of 
art.  All  art  is  founded  on  it.  The  photograph  has 
none  of  it.  All  truly  artistic  impulses  are  caused  by 
the  desire  for  it.  A  study  of  a  tree,  of  a  man’s  head, 
of  a  building,  that  gives  nothing  beyond  the  facts 
is  dead.  The  artist  has  not  “tasted,”  and  unless 
the  artist  idealize,  the  public  does  not  worship. 
The  world  has  no  use  for  dead  senses.  To  make  a 
living  picture,  more  must  be 
given  than  the  fact.  The 
study  of  the  tree  must  have 
something  which  will  start 
the  mind  of  the  observer 
moving  back  over  his  life 
to  the  wooded  hills.  Great 
God!  Trees  are  human;  they 
live  and  are  magnificent. 

So  art  must  always  lead 
back  to  humanity  and  to 
sensations  that  are  human. 

Designs,  harmony,  color, 
tone,  all  the  technic  of  art 
are  of  no  value  whatsoever 
without  the  human  note, 
the  human  reaction.  The 
failure  of  Gubism  is  the 
failure  of  mathematics  in 
painting,  the  failure  of  So¬ 
cialism.  It  leaves  out  the 
sensuous,  the  luiman,  equa¬ 
tion.  Any  art,  any  literature. 


any  music  built  on  a  theory  or  on  metaphysics  is 
doomed.  Health  and  sanity  are  great  factors  in  art. 

As  to  technic,  it  is  necessarj^ — the  ability  to 
create  on  a  Hat  surface  the  appearance  of  natural 
objects,  their  distances  from  one  another,  their 
texture  and  so  on.  Technic  is  the  language,  the 
grammar,  the  connection  between  the  mind  of  the 
painter  and  that  of  the  public.  If  the  tongue  does 
not  lunction,  if  the  language  is  not  clear,  if  the 
grammar  halts,  the  painter  speaks  vaguely,  and 
much  modern  art  fails  because  of  this  faulting. 

This  is  Spencer  and  his  romance  to  whom  and 
to  which  you  have  listened — the  intellectual  spirit¬ 
ual  rock  on  which  he  builds.  To  me  he  is  real,  of 
human  quality  and  American,  full  of  convictions, 
of  dreams  that  cluster  around  a  life  that  is  good. 
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24  Famous  ARRAY  of  “BRONZES 


HE  Ileseltine  collec¬ 
tion  of  Italian  Re¬ 
naissance  bronzes  re- 
centl\  acquired  by  Allred 
Spcro,  ot  London,  enables 
the  latter  day  collector  to 
visualize  with  ieehngs  oi 
envy  those  days  ot  the  Nineteenth  Centur\  when 
enthusiasts  who  added  to  research  and  to  student¬ 
ship  a  natural  llair  lor  the  antique  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion,  when  prosecuting  their  cjuests,  to  restrict 
their  attentions  to  examples  ol  premier  quality, 
leaving  lor  those  who  should  lollow  them,  the 
specimens  of  secondary  merit.  Those  were  times 
when  many  a  field  was  still  comparatively  unex¬ 
plored  and  encouraged  the  advent  of  collectors  of 
such  calibre,  for  instance,  as  Salting.  But  even 
Salting,  although  his  collection  of  bronzes  is,  in 
number  and  character,  of  a  more  ambitious  nature 
than  that  brought  together  by  ,lohn  Postle 
Heseltine,  did  not  acquire  so  large  a  jjroportion  of 
rare  models  or  ol  examples  ol  so  much  interest  to 


students  of  Renaissance  art 
as  did  the  latter.  In  im¬ 
portance  and  scope,  the 
llescltme  collection  is  com¬ 
parable  with  only  two 
others  in  private  ownership 
in  England,  namely:  that 
of  Sir  Otto  Beit  and  that  formed  by  the  late  Sir 
Julius  W’ernher.  The  Salting  collection  has  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  British  nation. 

The  majority  of  the  bronzes  now'  owmecl  by 
Mr.  Spero  are  both  illustrated  and  described  in 
detail  in  the  authoritative  work,  Italian  Bronze 
Statuettes  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode, 
of  the  Imperial  Museum  in  Berlin,  a  critic  w'ho 
stands  alone  in  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  bronzes  of  the  Renaissance  period.  In  regard 
to  the  models  of  animals  in  which  the  collection 
is  especially  rich,  he  has  much  to  offer  of  criticism 
and  appreciation.  Ol  the  large  figure  of  a  rhi¬ 
noceros,  a  beast  which  in  the  Quattrocento  was 
scarcely  known  to  Europe  and  certainly  never 


Collection  of  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  Koorks  noio  opened  In/ 
Alfred  Spero,  of  London,  is 
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“geography,”  an 
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before,  had  been  a  subject  for  sculpture,  he  writes: 
“The  rhinoceros  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Heseltine 
exhibits  a  more  accurate  study  of  nature  (i.e.  than 
any  other  animal  bronze  mentioned  previously) 
and  generally  in  conception  and  exe¬ 
cution  may  confidently  be  pronounced 
one  of  the  best  animal  bronzes  of  the 
Renaissance.”  To  the  realistically 
treated  cat  seated  with  a  lizard  in 
its  mouth — this  figure  measures  no 
more  than  five  inches  in  height — he 
refers  as  “of  interest  as  the  sole  ex¬ 
ample  known  to  us  of  a  really  artistic 
representation  of  a  cat.”  The  skilful 
suggestion  of  the  markings  of  the  fur, 
worked  into  the  surface  of  the 
bronze,  is  unfortunately  not  per¬ 
ceptible  in  reproduction.  This 
is  a  Paduan  work  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Century. 

From  the  hand  of  Riccio  is 
the  goat  with  the  short  horns 
and  the  curiously  vigorous  ac- 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE 

FLORENTINE  SCHOOL  OF 

LUCCA  DELLA  ROBBIA 


tion  of  the  hind  leg  stretched  out  as  the  animal 
bleats.  Likewise  to  the  Quattrocento  belongs  the 
gracefully  modelled  greyhound,  whose  rich  brown 
patina  is  of  unusual  beauty  and  whose  general 
conception  shows  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  Gothic  influence.  Another 
bronze  from  the  same  model  but 
lacking  its  period  pedestal  is  illus- 
tra'^ed  in  Dr.  Bode’s  book.  The 
Renaissance  horse  that  steps  forth 
in  so  spirited  a  manner  and  in  the 
modeling  of  which  there  is  such 
remarkable  nobility  as  well  as 
pow'er,  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  famous  horses  taken 
from  Alexandria  to  San  Marco 
at  Venice. 

A  bronze  of  special  import¬ 
ance  is  the  large  Florentine 
figure  of  a  seated  boy,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  late  Fifteenth  or 
early  Sixteenth  Century,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  in  1879,  and 
again  in  1912,  and  at  Burling¬ 
ton  House  in  1888.  The 
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unusually  delicate  treat¬ 
ment  of  so  big  a  bronze — 
it  measures  eighteen 
inches  in  height  —  the 
manner  in  which  the  hair 
is  represented,  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  expression 
and  the  modeling  ot  the 
childish  limbs,  all  sug¬ 
gest  the  inspiration  ol 
Luca  della  Robbia,  al¬ 
though  this  master,  save 
in  his  baptistery  doors 
in  Florence,  did  practi¬ 
cally  no  known  work  in 
this  medium.  The  figure 
is  covered  with  a  patina 
of  exceeding  fineness. 

From  the  controversial  point  of  view,  the  prone 
figure  that  is  severally  described  as  “The  \\  itch’’ 
and  as  one  or  other  of 
the  Deadly  Sins,  is  of 
particular  interest,  since 
while,  on  the  one  hand, 
its  elaboration  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  detail  would 
proclaim  it  as  belonging 
to  the  baroque  period, 
it  has  Irom  internal 
evidence  been  conclu¬ 
sively  established  by 
Dr.  Bode  as  by  Bellano. 

“The  solid  casting  at 
once  indicates  the  ear¬ 
lier  period,’’  Dr.  Bode 
asserts,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  cite  a  certain 
undisputed  Bellano  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Berlin,  “The  Camping  Shepherd  Boy  and 
FIis  Dog,’’  which  “from  its  disposition  and  natur¬ 
alistic  treatment  of  the  ground  is  closely  related  to 


“horse”  eifteenth  century 

‘The  Witch’  .  .  .  the  attribution  of  ‘The  Witch’ 
to  Bellano  is  further  supported  by  a  pair  of  the 

most  characteristic 
compositions  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Century.  These 
are  the  Tartarean  Rocks 
in  the  Figdor  collection 
at  Vienna.  .  .  .  The 
Furies  here  correspond 
absolutely  with  ‘The 
Witch,’  as  well  as  with 
one  of  the  faces  of  the 
Hecate.” 

The  figure  of  Minerva  by  Benvenuto  Cellini 
is  one  of  the  few  small  bronzes  executed  by  the 
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Jour  ninety -Jour 
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AT  right:  “kneeling  Venus” 

A  BEAUTIFULLY  MODELLED 
EXAMPLE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 


astute  master  goldsmith  who  found  his 
silverwork  too  lucrative  to  be  deserted 
over-frequently  for  the  less  remunera¬ 
tive  task  of  casting  small  statuettes  in 
bronze.  While  dismissing  as  later  copies 
the  majority  of  small  versions  of  the 
famous  Perseus  of  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi, 

Dr.  Bode  remarks:  “Only  the  elegant 
little  figure  of  Minerva  that  Mr.  John 
P.  Heseltine  has  in  London,  from  its 
broad  treatment  and  numerous  diver¬ 
gencies  from  the  statuette  on  the  base, 
looks  like  a  model  for  this  figure,” 
namely:  that  of  Juno  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  Perseus.  This  work  was  exhibited  at 
Burlington  House  in  1904  and  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1912. 

To  the  School  of  Donatello  belongs  the  small 
allegorical  figure  of  the 
boy  Hermes,  designated 
in  Dr.  Bode’s  work  as 
“especially  naturalistic 
and  charming.”  As  a 
single  representation  of 
a  child,  it  is  comparable 
among  bronzes  of  this 
period  with  “The  Boy 
and  the  Bowl”  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  “The  Boy 
and  the  Vase”  in  the 
Bargello.  The  winged 
figure  grasps  a  serpent 
in  either  hand  and  his 
left  foot  rests  upon  a 


tortoise.  The  whole  is  set  upon  a  square 
wooden  base  adorned  with  bronze 
plaquettes,  twice  repeated,  of  a  Bacchic 
scene  with  an  architectural  background 
and  with  a  combat  of  Centaurs  and 
Lapiths  by  Caradosso.  This  was  seen 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in 
an  exhibition  held  ten  years  ago. 

Among  many  other  items  of  interest 
collected  by  Mr.  Heseltine,  who  for 
thirty  years  has  acted  as  trustee  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  London,  must  be 
mentioned  a  large  figure  of  Marsyas 
attributed  to  Pollaiuolo,  an  interesting 
figure  of  a  bearded  man,  intentionally 
cast  with  one  arm  missing  in  imitation 
of  the  classical — only  one  other  such 
model  is  known — and  a  graceful  allegorical  group, 
“Geography,”  of  which 
Dr.  Bode  writes  of  “the 
mobile  lines,  the  soft, 
vague  treatment  of 
form,  the  picturesque 
grouping.”  In  all,  this 
collection  which  is  one 
of  the  most  complete 
and  is  uniformly  ex¬ 
cellent,  comprises 
nearly  seventy  pieces. 

Mr.  Heseltine’s  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  National 
Gallery  was  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  collection; 
posterity  will  benefit. 


THE  BOY  HERMES 
SCHOOL  OF  DONATELLO 


above:  “venus  and  Cupid” 

ATTRIBUTED  TO 
VINCENZIO  DANTE 


above:  SMALL  bronze 
FIGURE  OF  THE  EARLY 
RENAISSANCE 


Photographs  reproduced 
by  courtesy  of  Alfred  Spero 
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T)ecoi7atwe  Panels  from  Old  Madrid 


^^~r^HESE  early  Spanish  panels,  dating  Jrom  the  latter  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  are  said  to  be  portions  cut  from  the 
/  decoration  of  the  choir  stalls  in  an  old  church,  and  are  very  suggestive  of  the  power  exercised  by  foreign  talent  from  the 
North  and  North-east  which  did  so  much  to  shape  and  insjiire  the  promptings  of  earlier  Spanish  and  Portuguese  art. 
M/ji/e  “The  BlessingoJ  the  Site”  is  more  purely  Iberian  in  type,  the  companion  fragment  is  steeped  in  Florentine  influences. 


Owned  hy  A.  L.  Nicholson,  London,  England 
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The  1923  INDEPENDENTS’  Show 


Independent  is  a  show  where  anything  at 
/  all  may  happen.  And  it  usually  does.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  the  impossible.  There  will  not  be 
wanting  critics  to  say  that  only  the  impossible 
happens  in  the  Independent  show.  But  in  spite  of 
unfriendly  critics  and  uncritical  friends  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  show  has  won  a  permanent  place  in  the 
American  art  world.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  best  attended  art  shows  in 
America.  The  exhibition  which  the  Independents 
present  this  year  is  their  seventh  annual  affair. 

The  pictures  displayed  in  the  beaver  board 
labyrinths  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  roof  galleries 
range  all  the  way  from  ineptitude  to  genius  and 
back  again.  The  casual  visitor  will  find  daubs 
a-plenty  to  rouse  his  anger  or  his  admiration  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  art  lover  will  seek  out  in 
these  teeming  galleries  the  works  that  are  touched 
by  genius,  knowing  that  such  a  great,  democratic 
conclave  of  the  arts  is  like  a  mine,  and  runs  many 
tons  of  slag  to  a  ton  of  ore.  The  Independent  may 


run  heavily  to  slag,  but  the  true  ore  is  never 
laeking.  There  is  no  esthetic  pallor  about  the 
Independent.  It  is  robust  and  lusty,  like  the 
country  which  it  represents,  and  in  its  democratie 
completeness  it  is  a  true  representative  of  America 
in  the  year  1923  from  the  viewpoint  of  art. 

The  feature  of  this  year’s  show  is  the  fine 
Mexican  exhibit,  sent  by  the  newly  formed 
Society  of  Independent  Artists  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  other  new¬ 
comers  also.  Introducing  newcomers  is  one  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Independent.  Scarcely  a  year 
has  passed  that  it  has  not  turned  up  some  quite 
interesting  talent,  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 
Of  course  the  old  timers  are  there,  the  men  who 
have  been  the  backbone  of  the  Independent 
movement,  and  their  work  is  always  worth 
looking  at  no  matter  in  what  company  it  is  shown. 
It  is  seen  particularly  in  this  display. 

The  Independent  show  runs  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  from  February  24th  to  March  i8th. 


“the  pony  ballet” 


BY  GLENN  O.  COLEMAN 


FEATURES  oftkel923  INDEPENDENTS’  SHOW 


“portrait  of  a  blonde 
woman” 

BY  MORRIS  KANTER 


SELF  PORTRAIT 
BY  GEORGE  HART 


“lady  MACBETH* 
SCULPTURE  BY 
ALICE  MORGAN 
WRIGHT 


FEATURES  of  tke  1923  INDEPENDENTS’  SHOW 


“group  of  dancers”  wood  carving 

BY  TEXIE  MYERS 


‘HIGH  PEAK 


BY  WINTHROP  TURNEY 


>> 


GRAMERCY  PARK 


BY  GEORGE  ‘bellows 
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“a  street  corner  in  CLAMARt”  RV  MARY  J.  BRISON 


“mme.  breshkofsky’*  sculpture 

BY  ALICE  MORGAN  WRIGHT 


EL  GALLO,  SANTO  DOMINGO  PUEBLO 


BY  JOHN  SLOAN 
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“a  lift  on  the  long  car** 


BY  JACK  B.  YEATS 


“aunt  ELLA^*  SCULPTURE  “mAPI.E  TREES  IN  AUTUMN** 

BY  EARL  GROETZLINGER 


BY  STARR 
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ASMalgfiafiMiitfiaa 


BY  DIEGO  M.  RIVERA 


“portrait  of  FLORINE  STETTFIETMER*’ 
BY  BEST  MAUGUARD 


ABOVE  AND  AT  RIGHT!  DRAWINGS 
BY  MEXICAN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN, 
PUPILS  OF  BEST  MAUGARD 
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VISION 


BY  MORRIS  KANTER 


YOUNG  GIRL  WOOD  CARVING 
BY  TEXIE  MYERS 


JADE 

BY  AMY  LONDONER 
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RHIZOMES  BY 
HELEN  BALDWIN 
GLEASON 


RHYTHM  SCULPTURE 
BY  NESSA  COHEN 


“when  THE  SUN  SETs” 
BY  AFROYIM 


PENNSYLVANIA  A6ADEMY 


N  the  galleries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  for  the  ii8th 
annual  exhibition  of  that  institution  were 
assembled  works  representative  of  the  best  mod¬ 
ern  American  painting,  whether  in  landscape, 
figure  or  portraiture. 

For  the  best  painting  in  oil  regardless  of  sub¬ 
ject,  the  Temple  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
Walter  lifer  for  his  colorful,  strong  Indian  theme 
“Sleep.”  The  Jennie  Sesan  gold  medal  for  the  best 
landscape  was  given  to  Aldro  T.  Hibbard  for  a 
brook  in  winter  in  a  faint  rose  light  called  “Down 
Stream.”  Chief  of  the  figure  pieces,  with  its 
imaginative  background  of  green  seas  and  brown 
trees  and  the  brilliant  crimson  of  the  central 
figure,  was  “Am,erican  Motherhood”  by  Charles 
W.  Hawthorne,  which  won  the  Walter  Lippincott 
prize.  A  new  prize,  the  gold  medal  and  purchase 
fund  of  the  Locust  Club,  went  to  Daniel  Garber 
for  “Lowry’s  Hill,”  a  winter  landscape  of  soft 


brown  tones  and  grays  infiltrated  by  a  moist 
golden  air  Among  the  prize  winners  were  three 
women  also.  Lilian  Westcott  Hale  with  her  “Miss 
Margaret  Williams”  won  the  Beck  medal  for  the 
best  portrait.  The  Mary  Smith  prize,  awarded  for 
the  forty-fifth  time  for  the  best  painting  by  a 
woman,  went  to  Isabella  Branson  Cartwright  for 
her  “Portrait  of  H.  B.  Snell,”  and  the  George 
Widener  Memorial  medal  for  sculpture  went  to 
Brenda  Putnam  for  the  bronze  “Sun  Dial,”  a 
winged  child  astride  a  sea  horse  treated  as  a  hobby 
horse,  reproduced  in  December  in  International 
Studio,  a  delightful,  sprightly  thing  among  many 
fine  pieces  byAlbin  Polasek,  Harriet  W.  Frishmuth, 
Sherry  Fry,  Anna  V.  Hyatt,  Gleb  W.  Derunjinsky 
and  other  widely  known  artists. 

The  nude  appeared  frequently  but  never  better 
than  in  the  bold  figure  before  a  gold  screen  by 
George  Gibbs,  although  Frederick  C.  Frieseke  had 
a  “Nude:  Seated”  in  delicate  rose  tones. 


“sLEEP”bY  WALTER  UFER 


AWARDED  THE  TEMPLE  GOLD  MEDAL 


FEATURES  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  SHOW 


“AMERICAN  motherhood’* 
BY  CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 

WALTER  LIPPINCOTT 
PRIZE 


below:  “ellsworth” 

BY  CARROLL  TYSON,  JR. 
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LOWRY  S  HILL  BY  DANIEL  GARBER 


PORTRAIT  OF  HENRY  B.  SNELL 
EV  ISABELLA  BRONSON  CARTWRIGHT 


MARY  SMITH  PRIZE 


LOCUST  CLUB  MEDAL 


FEATURES  of  tke  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  SHOW 


TWILIGHT 


BY  CARL  LAWLESS 


AT  left:  portrait  of  miss  MARGARET 
WILLIAMS  BY  LILIAN  WESTCOTT  HALE 

BECK  GOLD  MEDAL 


below:  “pan” 

BY  ALBIN  POLASEK 


BUST  OF  ENRICO  CARUSO 
BY  FRANCESCO  VESCE 
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MRS.  GRIMKE 
BY  EDWARD  GREEN  MALBONE 


JAMES  W.  LOWNDES,  BY  MALBONE 


MRS.  MARY  B.  HARRIS 
BY  EDWARD  GREEN  MALBONE 


The  TvtINIATURE  in  AMERICA 


^ INIATURE  portraits 
Jy I  were  once  carried 
about  on  the  lids  of 
snuff  containers  and  pom¬ 
ade  boxes  by  gallants  who 
found  comfort  in  gazing  upon 
loved  features  when  war  or 
business  enforced  an  absence.  It  was  their  senti¬ 
mental  glamor  that  gave  to  the  art  of  miniature 
painting  its  first  great  impetus.  Especially  was 
this  true  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  “the  golden 
age  of  miniature  painting.”  Large  portraits  in 
oil  were  usually  public  or  family  property.  A 
small  portrait  was  an  intimate  jewel,  a  personal 
token  for  the  inspiration  of  the  possessor. 

Aliniature  painting — outside  of  Persia — 
had  its  origin  when  the  early  illuminators  of 
ecclesiastical  manuscripts  employed  small 
designs  in  borders.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  pictures  depicting  relig¬ 
ious  ceremonies  were  painted  so 
small  as  to  “appear  like  miniatures.” 

Even  then  they  had  their  romantic 
significance,  for  did  not  Jean  Eou- 
quet  paint  his  Agnes  Sorel  so  small 
as  to  conceal  her  portrait  between 
the  clasps  of  a  missal.^  Then  there 
is  the  story  of  the  knight  who,  when 
dying,  reached  for  the  picture  of  his 
beloved  which  he  had  hidden  under 
his  cuirass,  kissed  it  fervently  and 
died  with  a  smile  on  his  lips.  An¬ 
other  tale  is  that  of  the  unfaithful 
swain  who  wagered  his  sw^eetheart’s 
portrait  on  a  game  of  dice.  Her 
discovery  of  his  misdeed  led  to  their 


Reaching  its  zenith  with 
Ala  thane,  then  killed  by 
the  camera,  it  has  been 
born  again  •  ‘  by 

.  LULA  TvlERRICK  ^ 


estrangement  and  his  sui¬ 
cide.  It  w-as  a  portrait  of 
Busot  found  in  the  refuse 
of  a  grocery  store  that  dis¬ 
closed  the  romance  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Roland  to  the  world. 
And  it  is  not  forgotten  that 
Voltaire  presented  a  ring  containing  his  portrait 
to  Madame  Chabalet.  At  her  death,  when  Voltaire 
lifted  the  cold  hand  and  removed  the,  ring,  he 
found  that  his  picture  had  disappeared  and  given 
place  to  that  of  his  rival,  Saint-Lambert. 

One  explanation  of  the  word  “miniature”  is 
that  it  comes  from  “minium,”  the  vermilion  used 
so  much  by  the  early  illustrators  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  but  Diderot  has  said;  “Miniature 
comes  from  ‘mignard,’  meaning  delicate, 
flattered.”  And  since  everything  that  is 
reduced  in  size  has  the  effect  of  diminish¬ 
ing  imperfections,  and  since  only  line 
brushwork  and  softened  colors  are 
best  in  miniature  painting,  the 
latter  definition  seems  aptly  applied. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  tenderness  with 
which  the  best  miniatures  must  be 
treated  that  has  always  attracted 
women  painters  more  than  men  to 
this  mode  of  art  expression.  The 
fineness  of  line  required,  the  exceed¬ 
ing  delicacy  of  tone  and  the  in¬ 
herent  patience  necessary,  seem 
better  to  harmonize  with  the  femi¬ 
nine  temperament.  While  great 
painters  like  Giulio  Clovio,  the  most 


SOPHINISBA  PEALE 
BY  ANNA  CLAYPOOLE  PEALE 
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MISS  CAROLINE  DUGAN 
BY  BRIDPORT 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 
BY  JOHN  RAMAGE 


MRS.  WALTER  LIVINGSTON 
BY  BENJAMIN  TROTT 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN 
BY  REMBRANDT  PEALE 


WILLIAM  LOVERING  BLANCHE  SULLY  MR.  STRONG  OF  NEW  YORK 

BY  G.  H.  WILLIAMS  BY  THOMAS  SULLY  BY  CHARLES  FRASER 


Jive  hundred  ten 
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famous  of  the  Renaissance  minia¬ 
turists;  Holbein,  Clouet,  Nicho¬ 
las  Hilliard,  Sir  Isaac  Oliver,  Ben¬ 
jamin  West  and  Gilbert  Stuart 
painted  miniatures,  there  have 
been  few  men  painters  who  de¬ 
voted  all  their  artistic  capaci¬ 
ties  and  their  time  to  it.  One  of 
the  earliest  miniaturists  was  a 
woman,  Rosalba  Carriera,  a 
Venetian,  who,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
was  officially  invited  to  go  to 
Paris  to  paint  “little  portraits”  of 
kings,  princesses  and  ladies  of  fash¬ 
ion.  Here  she  founded  a  school, 
which  became  the 
corner  stone  of 
the  “golden  age 
of  miniature 
painting.”  She 
revolutionized  the 
art  in  France;  as 
against  the  hard 
outline  and  metal¬ 
lically  polished 
surfaces  that  had 
hitherto  char¬ 
acterized  minia¬ 
tures  there,  she 
used  the  broad 
touch  “with  the 
side  of  the  brush.” 

She  introduced  the  use  of  ivory 
in  place  of  the  parchment  and 
vellum  of  the  earlier  painters, 
and  ivory  has  ever  since  been 
used,  for  its  fine  grain  and 
beautiful  tone  lend  them¬ 
selves  admirably  to  the 
modeling  of  flesh  tints 
and  delicate  fabrics.  It 
must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  ivory  re- 
cpiires  far  greater  care 
than  any  other  surface 
upon  which  miniatures 
have  been  painted.  To 
preserve  it  throughout 
the  years  it  must  be 
treated  like  a  precious 
jewel.  It  is  as  sensitive  to 
changes  of  atmosphere  as  a 
tender  plant.  It  must  not  lie 
placed  near  heat,  else  it  will  warp 
and  split;  bright  light  affects  the 


ISABEL  BY 
W.  SHERMAN  POTTS 


“CATHERINE”  BY  coloTS,  and  for 
CLARA  F.  HOWARD 

long  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  delicate  qualities  glass 
should  be  placed  at  the  back  as 
well  as  in  front  of  the  picture. 
On  March  i,  i"9i,  the 
first  public  exhibition  of  art 
.ever  held  in  New  York  was 
opened  at  the  old  City  Hall, 
then  located  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Wall  Streets.  The 
collection  was  made  up  chiefly 
of  works  by  foreign  artists. 
It  was  such  an  important  event 
that  ladies  of  fashion  and  men 
prominent  in  the  city’s  affairs  drove 
up  in  their  fine  ccpiip- 
ages  daily.  They  studied 
the  paintings  and,  more 
significant  still,  they  pur¬ 
chased  them,  a  fact  which 
proves  that  even  in  those 
early  days  the  people  of 


WILLIAM  EDWARD,  ESQ. 
BY  MARGARET  FOOTE  HAWLEY 


the  young  republic  showed 
keen  art  appreciation  and 
that  Europe  recognized 
it.  But  long  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  w-e 
had  our  own  artists. 
Benjamin  West  was  in 
England  teaching  Brit¬ 
ons  and  Americans  and 
aiding  in  the  founding  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  In 
recognition  of  his  talents 
he  was  elected,  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
the  second  president  of  the 


“the  BLUE  kimono”  BY 
LYDIA  LONCACRE 
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CHARLES  HOPKINS  CLARK 
BY  MARGARET  F.  HAWLEY 


Academy.  Among  those 
who  had  journeyed  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  study  under  West 
were  Charles  Fraser,  James 
Peak,  Charles  Willson  Peak, 

Gilbert  Stuart,  Edward  Green 
Malbone,  John  Singleton  Cop¬ 
ley,  Washington  Allston,  John 
Trumbull,  Mather  Brown  and  Henry 
Inman.  All  of  these  early  Americans 
painted  miniatures  as  well  as  large  oils, 
and  their  careers  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  country’s  progress  in  the  fine  arts. 

Miniature  painting  in  America  received  its 
first  impetus  in  the  decoration  of  jewelry  boxes 
and  snuff  boxes,  but  later  straight 
portraits  became  the  fad.  So  popu¬ 
lar  did  the  art  become  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  artists  of  re¬ 
nown  to  keep  up  with  the  commis¬ 
sions  offered  them.  The  fashion 
drew  painters  from  Europe.  A  few 
of  the  early  American  miniaturists 
had  been  grounded  in  their  craft  in 
Europe  and  were  recognized  as 
capable  painters  in  oil,  but  the 
majority  of  those  who  attained 
success  either  re¬ 
ceived  their  edu¬ 


cation  here  or  were  self-taught  in  the  painting  of 
“little  pictures,”  after  having  been  equipped  for 
the  production  of  larger  works.  The  fame  of 
se\  eral  ol  these  has  endured.  Among  the  greatest 
were  Edward  Green  Malbone,  Benjamin  Trott 
and  Charles  Eraser,  who  were  American-born  and 
taught.  Trott  was  a  native  ol  Boston,  born  in 
1770,  and  he  was  a  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Gilbert  Stuart  and  Thomas  Sully.  The  amount  of 
work  he  left  is  not  great  but  it  is  of  so  high  a 
quality  as  to  rank  him  among  the  best  miniaturists 
of  his  day,  whether  in  America  or  abroad. 

Malbone  was  born  m  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1777. 
Erom  his  earliest  boyhood  he  drew  “heads  and 
laces”  and  while  still  a  lad  earned  considerable 
money  as  a  painter  of  stage  scenery.  His  chief 
bent,  however,  was  portraiture,  and  after  spending 
some  time  in  copying  heads  of  famous  men 
and  women  from  old  engravings,  he 
achieved  such  facility  that  he  was 
ready  to  embrace  the  art  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  Miniatures  were  always 
his  ambition,  and  when  at  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  he  completed 
a  successful  portrait  of  Nicho¬ 
las  Power,  he  considered  his 
start  well  made  and  began  to 
travel  to  various  cities  to  exe¬ 
cute  orders.  His  great  friend 
was  Washington  Allston,  “the 
American  Titian.”  Malbone 
received  some  instruction  from 
Allston  and  also  from  Samuel 
Cooper,  of  Newport.  His  art  had 
long  prospered  before  he  went  to 
London  in  1801  to  study  under  West. 
He  returned  to  America  in  1803  and 
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PHOEBE 

BY  WM.  J.  BAER 


continued  to  be  successful  until  his 
death  in  1806  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  His  work 
has  been  compared  with  that  of  Holbein. 

By  command  of  his  guardians,  for  he  had 
early  been  bereaved  of  his  parents,  Charles 
Eraser  was  compelled  to  enter 
Charleston  College  and,  much  to 
his  chagrin,  was  instructed  in  the 
law  and  graduated  as  a  lawyer. 
Lie  practised  his  profession  for 
some  years,  devoting  all  of  his 
spare  time,  however,  to  drawing 
and  painting.  In  1798  he  met 
Malbone,  wJro  so  encouraged  him 
that  he  renounced  the  law  and 
presently  became  a  leading  painter 
of  oils  and  miniatures.  During 
La  Eayette’s  visit  to  Charleston,  in 
1825,  Eraser  was  chosen  to  paint 
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his  portrait,  and  the  French  general  highly  praised 
his  talents.  One  of  the  earliest  American  women 
miniaturists  was  Miss  Mary  Wrench,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who,  despite  the  fact  that  she  never  could 
bring  herself  to  accept  gentlemen  sitters,  never¬ 
theless  became  so  successful  that  she  was  able  to 
support  herself  and  her  family  in  comfort. 

The  history  of  miniature  painting  shows  that 
its  recurring  popularity  came  in  waves,  lasting 
from  twenty-live  to  fifty  years,  sometimes 
longer.  It  was  thus  with  the  art  in  the  early 
iSoo’s.  About  1830  it  began  to  decline.  The  great 
painters  were  dying  off  and  no  new  talent  ap¬ 
peared.  It  was  this  condition  that  made  the 
advent  of  the  daguerreotype  so  welcome,  and 
when  in  the  early  forties  the  camera  made  its 
appearance,  miniature  painting  went  out 
of  fashion.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  artists  like  Charles  Fraser, 

John  Carlin,  Henry  Inman, 

John  O’Brien  and  George 
Caleb  Bingham,  who  strove 
unsuccessfully  to  keep  the 
profession  alive,  it  prac¬ 
tically  passed  away  in 
America,  even  though 
the  National  Academy 
exhibited  miniatures  in 
1841  in  the  hope  of  en¬ 
couraging  new  recruits. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Washburn, 

Caroline  Munger  and 
Rembrandt  Peale 
painted  miniatures  until 
i860,  and  Thomas  Sully 
continued  to  produce 
them  until  the  late  sixties. 

It  was  not  until  about 
1890  that  a  revival  in  the  art 
again  took  place.  Alice  Beck- 
ington  was  in  Paris  studying  oil 
painting  when  she  suddenly  de¬ 
cided  that  she  would  like  to 
paint  miniatures.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  to  America  she  found  to 
her  surprise  that  William  J. 

Baer,  Isaac  Josephl  and  Lucia 
Fairchild  Fuller  were  already 
engaged  in  reviving  the  art. 

Mrs.  Fuller  saw  Miss  Becking- 
ton’s  work  and  was  charmed. 

Together  they  solved  important 
problems,  and  when,  in  1905,  a 
portrait  exhibition  w'as  held  at 
the  National  Academy,  then  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
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left:  “gray  and  gold” 

BY  MABEL  R.  WELCH 


third  Street,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  “miniatures 
old  and  new”  was 
displayed  and  about 
a  half  dozen  of  the 
“modern  American 
miniature  painters” 
were  invited  to  send 
specimens.  So  much  en¬ 
couragement  did  tliey  get 
in  the  way  both  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  profitable  commis¬ 
sions  that  they  decided  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  American  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  they  held  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Knoedler’s  old  galleries. 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
Street.  Ladies  drove  up  in  im¬ 
posing  carriages  to  view  the 
display  and  to  order  portraits. 
The  affair  became  annual  and 
has  continued  regularly  ever 
since.  Isaac  Josephi  was  the 
first  president.  \\  illiam  J.  Baer, 
by  reason  of  his  sincerity  as  an 
..  „  artist  and  his 
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CAROLINE  LACY  GOODWIN 
BY  MAY  FAIRCHILD 

nical  skill,  from  the  first 
became  a  leader  in  the 
newly  revived  art,  and 
was  the  society’s  second 
president.  Alice  Beck- 
ington  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  several  years. 

Margaret  Foote  klawley 
now  heads  the  society. 

Among  its  earliest  mem¬ 
bers  w as  the  m  u  c h 
esteemed  Theodora  Thayer, 
vhose  portrait  of  Parke 
Godwin  was  the  first  minia¬ 
ture  purchased  by  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum.  The  Museum 
has  since  acciuired  examples  of  the 
work  of  Alice  Beckington,  Laura 
Coombs  Mills,  Lucia  Fairchild 
Fuller,  Margaret  Foote  Hawley 
and  Helen  M.  Turner.  As  the 
years  passed  the  society  included  among  its 
members  W'illiam  J.  Whittemore,  Maria  Strean, 
John  A.  MacDougall,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Reynolds,  Elsie  Dodge 
Pattee,  Lydia  Longacre, 

Mabel  Welch,  Helen  Dur- 
kcc,  Lydia  Field  Emmet, 

Clara  Howard  and  Mrs. 

Alfred  Becker.  The  mem¬ 
bership  is  still  small,  num¬ 
bering  less  than  seventy- 
five.  This  slow  growth, 
however,  is  due  to  the  high 
standards  the  founders  de¬ 
cided  upon  at  the  inception 
of  the  society.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Society  of  Minia¬ 
ture  Painters,  started  three 
years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  American  Society,  is 


EDWARD  JAMISON 
BY  MAY  FAIRCHILD 

the  only  other  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

To  become  a  good 
miniaturist,  a  painter 
must  spend  years  in 
study  and  in  executing 
larger  works  before  he 
can  master  proportions, 
color  and  atmosphere  for 
the  smaller  work.  A  minia¬ 
ture,  to  be  authentic,  must 
be  drawn  and  painted  upon 
the  surface,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  ivory,  card¬ 
board,  vellum  or  parchment.  The 
numerous  so  -  called  miniature 
painters  who  have  photographs  of 
their  subjects  made  on  ivory, 
with  lines  rubbed  down  to  “the 
linest  grain,”  then  colored,  are 
merely  photographers.  They  have  done  genuine 
harm  to  the  sincere,  honest  artist.  A  miniature 
ot  this  sort  is  worthless  as  a 
work  of  art  and  should  be 
paid  for  accordingly. 

Will  the  present  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  miniature  sur¬ 
vive  or  will  it  vanish  again? 
Present  indications  are  not 
entirely  encouraging.  The 
older  miniaturists  are  paint¬ 
ing  better  than  ever,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  new 
talent  developing.  The 
movement  now  on  foot  to 
“internationalize” 
the  American  Society,  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  Minia¬ 
ture  Painters  of  England 
may  have  a  vitalizing  ellect 
on  this  branch  of  art. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  IN  YELLOW 
BY  ALICE  BECKINGTON 
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(glories  of  ER  T^AKKA  TOTTERY 


Wo  examples  of  pot¬ 
tery  have  attracted 
so  much  attention 
from  lovers  and  collectors  of 
pottery  and  from  students 
of  archeology  in  the  last  few 
years  as  have  the  pottery 
vases  of  the  Syrian  village  of  Er  Rakka,  situated 
on  the  Euphrates  and  not  far  from  Aleppo.  The 
earliest  fragments  arrived  in  Europe  in  1895,  but 
it  was  a  decade  later  when  the  first  entire  speci¬ 
mens  were  found.  The  only  sources  so  far  uncov¬ 
ered  have  been  the  palace  of  Harun  al-Rashid  and 
a  few  jars,  known  as  the  Great  Eind,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  sixty  unbroken  articles. 

Gaston  Aligeon,  of  the  Eouvre  Museum,  was 
the  first  man  to  discuss  this  pottery  in  a  scientific 
and  artistic  manner,  and  in  Manual  d' Art  Musul- 
man  {igoy)  and  La  Ceramique  V Art  Musulman 
he  has  given  it  its  full  due.  Pezard, 
Noldeke,  Sarre,  A.  E.  Butler  and  others  also  have 
discussed  it.  All  agree  upon  its  wonderful  qualities, 
but  Migeon  has  placed  its  period  as  the  Ninth 
Century,  whereas  the 
others  have  attributed 
it  to  subsequent  cen- 
turies  up  to  the 
Twelfth,  which  in  our 
opinion  is  too  late. 

Er  Rakka  was 
founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great  and  named 
Nicephorlum.  It  was 
so  mentioned  by  Isi- 
dorus  and  Pliny,  but 
Strabo  called  it  the 
city  of  the  Mygdon- 
ians.  Julian  the  Apos¬ 
tate  (361-363) changed 
its  name  to  Constan- 
tinopolis,  and  Emperor 
Eeo  (457-474)  called 
it  after  himself,  Eeon- 
topolis.  Justinian 
named  it  Callinicum. 

The  designation  Er 
Rakka  probably  was 
given  to  it  by  the 
Arabs  when  they  took 
it  from  the  Sassanians 
in  the  Seventh  Cen¬ 
tury.  It  now  contains 
about  three  thousand 


inhabitants,  and  its  modern 
growth  dates  only  from  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Eor 
centuries  it  had  been  a  waste, 
inhabited  only  by  a  few 
families  of  peasants,  herders 
and  cultivators  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  flood-lands  The  ancient  city  is  mentioned 
seldom  in  history  and  then  always  as  a  fortified 
place,  to  which  characteristic  the  remains  of  walls 
and  towers  still  bear  testimony.  Eounded  by 
Alexander,  it  prospered  under  him  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  Seleucides.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Romans  but  lost  to  the  Sassanians  in  the  Sixth 
Century.  In  the  Seventh  Century  it  was  taken  by 
the  Abbasids,  and  in  the  Eighth,  JIarun  al-Rashid 
built  a  palace  there.  In  803,  he  moved  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  treasury  thither,  and  it  appears  that  the 
palace  was  in  use  as  a  summer  residence  for  fifty 
years,  or  until  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Turks  at  the 
middle  of  the  Ninth  Century.  The  Carmathians,  a 
Mohammedan  sect,  destroyed  the  city  in  890.  The 
Crusaders  captured  it  but  soon  lost  it  to  the  Arabs. 

It  was  ravaged  by 
Djingis  Khan  in  1221, 
by  Khulagu  Khan  in 
1259,  and  finally  by 
Tamerlane  in  the 
Eourteenth  Century, 
from  which  time  it 
seems  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  deserted  until  the 
middle  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  when 
the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  located  there 
about  a  hundred  col¬ 
onists  from  Aleppo  and 
other  points. 

Until  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  all 
excavation  of  the  ruins 
was  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of 
the  dwellings  of  the 
present  colony.  Here 
in  1903  work  was  done 
for  the  Turkish  Muse¬ 
um  in  Constantinople 
under  Hamid  Bey. 
Here,  too,  under  thirty 
feet  of  soil,  the  palace 


Relics  of  Harun  al- Rashid 
and  his  successors  unsur¬ 
passed  by  ceramic  artists  of 
later  centuries  ■  ■  'by 
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Lustre  ware  in  brown,  ivitb  blue  dirhem  shields.  Nashki 
inscriptions.  Niritb  Century 
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TABOURET  FROM  PALACE  OF  HARUN  AI -RASHID 

Green  glazed  open  work,  post-Sassanian  type,  from  Er  Rakka, 
Eighth  to  Ninth  Century 

of  Harun  was  rediscovered  and  in  the  same  district 
the  Great  Find  of  superb  potteries  was  made. 

Among  the  decorative  details  of  the  Er  Rakka 
pottery  we  find  some  of  distinctlj^  Sassanian  origin, 
such  as  the  circular  or  dirhem  shields.  This  design 
consists  of  a  ring  containing  a  crescent  or  a 
sun  disk,  or  six-pointed  star.  Other  designs  are  the 
Sassanian  bowknot  or  swastica,  the  Sassanian 
dragon  with  lion’s  head,  peacock’s  wings  and  com¬ 
pact,  jeweled  tail — designs  found  also  in  the 

PLATE  WITH  WINGED  HORSE  CHIMERA 

Marginal  incantation  formula  and  dirhem  decorations. 
Ninth  Century 


Seventh  Century  decorations  of  Taq  i  Bostan — 
and  the  Sassanian  lotus,  a  pointed  leaf  with  inner 
petals.  The  lettering,  an  important  part  of  the 
decoration,  consist  of  two  distinct  writings:  the 
older  Kufic  alphabet  of  angular  letters,  and  the 
later  Nashki  system  of  curved  symbols,  often 
lurnished  with  dots  and  commas  indicative  of 
vowels.  The  still  later  Arabic,  or  Maghrebian, 
alphabet  is  not  found  on  the  older  vases,  a  circum¬ 
stance  useful  in  determining  their  date. 

Much  of  the  color  of  the  Er  Rakka  pottery  is 
green,  the  sacred  color  of  all  countries  with  rain¬ 
less  summers.  There  also  is  the  lustre  ware,  painted 
with  designs  in  lustre  brown.  The  polychromes  of 
the  Harunian  period  contain  dull  red,  bright  blue, 
bright  green,  deep  black  and  sometimes  ochre 
yellow.  The  technic  consisted  in  applying  the 
colors  directly  to  the  pottery,  drying  the  decora- 
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JAR  OF  ER  RAKKA  LUSTRE  WARE 

Great  Fiiid  type,  white,  brown  and  blue,  Nashki  lettering  and 
Kufic  inscripition.  Ninth  Century 

tions,  then  covering  the  surface  with  a  turquoise 
green  glaze  and  baking  the  piece  in  an  oven.  The 
lustre  ware,  however,  was  glazed  first  and,  the 
lustre  paint  having  been  applied  to  the  glazed 
surface,  reheated.  It  is  believed  the  art  of  lustreing 
was  invented  in  Sassanian  times,  soon  after  the 
Hegira,  as  none  of  the  ware  antedates  that  period. 
The  floreate  designs  known  as  arabesques  seem  to 
have  been  originated  by  the  Sassanians  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Arabs. 

As  has  been  stated,  Mlgeon  dated  the  Er 
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On  account  of  its  absolutely  unique  form,  size,  decoration  and  color  this  vase  has  been  called  the  Royal 
Vase  of  Er  Rakka,  superior  to  any  other  vase  known.  Its  turquoise  blue-green  color  can  not  be  obtained 
by  modern  potters,  for  the  art  of  producing  this  color  is  now  lost.  It  is  about  forty-nine  centimeters  high. 
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tions,  then  covering  the  surface  with  a  turquoise 
green  glaze  and  baking  the  piece  in  an  oven.  The 
lustre  ware,  however,  v/as  glazed  first  and,  the 
lustre  paint  having  been  applied  to  the  glazed 
surface,  reheated,  it  is  believed  the  art  of  iustreing 
was  invented  in  Sassanian  times,  soon  after  the 
Hegira,  as  none  of  the  ware  antedate?  that  period, 
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ER  RAKKA  PLATES  OE  THE  TENTH  GENTURY 


The  margin  of  each  contains  the  Pebelevi-Koufic  formula  of  invocation  in  a  stereotyped  design.  In 
the  large  plate  is  a  peacock  and  mimosa  sprays;  in  the  small  one  in  the  center,  is  a  singing  bird  and 
in  that  at  the  left  a  mythological  Pegasus-Lion,  the  conveyor  of  the  soul  of  the  king  to  paradise. 
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Rakka  pottery  as  of  the  Ninth  Century.  Sarre, 
Pezard,  Noldeke  and  others  placed  it  two,  three 
or  even  four  hundred  years  later.  However,  before 
1907,  when  the  theories  of  these  men  were  advo¬ 
cated,  no  e.xcavations  had  been  made  on  the  site 
of  the  palace,  which  alone  could  prove  the  true 
date.  They  held  that  the  quality  of  the  lustre 
indicated  artificers  ol  the  Twelfth  Century  and 
supposed  that  the  site  had  been  inhabited  con¬ 
tinually  since  ancient  times,  and  that,  as  no  exca¬ 
vation  had  been  done  at  great  depth,  the  objects 
must  be  of  later  date  than  Harun.  Since  1907, 
however,  the  palace  has  been  discovered  and 
partly  excavated,  the  Great  Find  has  been  made 
on  the  same  level,  yielding  lustre  ware  excelling 
that  of  the  Twellth  Century,  and  other  excax'ation 
has  revealed  no  upper  cities.  One  reason  lor 
accepting  Migeon’s  date  is  that  the  Er  Rakka 


ER  RAKKA  POLYCHROME  VASE 

Incantation  formula  around  the  edge;  broad  band  of  nightin¬ 
gales  and  mimosa.  Ninth  Century 


ware  contains  decorative  motifs  used  by  the 
Sassanians  but  not  in  the  later  Raghes  and  other 
potteries,  and  that  in  the  Great  Find  were  speci¬ 
mens  similar  to  Samarra  ware,  and  Samarra  was 
made  the  Abbasid  capital  in  the  first  third  of  the 
Ninth  Century  and  was  destroyed  in  870.  Many 
coins  of  the  Abbasid  followers  of  Harun  have 
been  found  at  Er  Rakka,  and  Giafar,  his  grand 
vizier,  possessed  near  the  city  a  superb  palace 
which  he  could  not  have  built  and  occupied  unless 
his  master  had  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  which  he  could  not  have  used  after 
803,  since  in  that  year  he  was  murdered.  It  is 


JAR  FROM  PALACE  OF  HARUN  AL-RASHID 

Relief  decoration,  olive  green  glazed.  From  Er  Rakka, 
Eighth  to  Ninth  Century 

admitted  that  Harun  occupied  his  palace  only 
occasionally  after  that  same  year  and  that  his 
real  residence  there  must  have  been  in  the  Eighth 
Century.  The  importance  of  these  facts  is  evident 
since  excavations  at  Giafar’s  palace  brought  to 
light  not  only  lustre  ware  like  that  of  the  Great 
Find  but  also  Arabic  enameled  glass  identified 
as  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Centuries.  The  earlier 

POLYCHROME  PLATE  FROM  ER  RAKK  \ 

Incantation  formula  in  the  border,  central  motif  shoics 
courtiers  hunting 
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ER  KAKKA  GREAT  I  IND  VASE  JAR 

Turqouise  green  glaze,  black  decorations 
right:  ek  rakka  rglvchrome  plate 
Both  date  jrom  the  Ninth  Century 

vases  that  were  discovered  at  Er 
Rakka,  include  specimens  from  the 
Sassanian  period,  from  the  Second 
to  the  Seventh  Centuries.  These  are, 
so  to  speak,  archaic  and  undatalrle,  hut  from  tlie 
Second  Century  onward  we  possess  vases  wliose 
deeorations  and  forms  indicate  their  chronological 
position  without  a  doubt.  Until  now  these  vessels 
have  been  contounded  with  the  Harunian  art  and, 
like  the  latter,  ealled  Er  Rakka  ware.  Once  iden¬ 
tified,  however,  they  are  recognized  as  belonging 
to  a  special  class.  This  prc-EIarunian  pottery  com¬ 
prises  principally  large  iars  decorated  with  small 
circular  shields,  all  datable  to  the  Second  Century. 
Next  come  the  lustre  ware  with  birds  and  other 
animals  as  decorations  and  certain  types  of  large 
plates  and  smaller  bowls  of  white  glaze  and  with 
wonderful  polychrome  decorations  of  sunken  lines. 
The  few  fragments  of  these  are  preserved  as  most 
precious  in  the  large  museums  of  Europe.  The 
Sassanian  artists  possessed  the  knowledge  and 
skill  to  produce  a  green  glaze,  distinct  from  the 
Er  Rakka  green  glaze,  and  they  also  used  letter¬ 
ing  as  a  part  of  their  decorative  scheme. 

We  come  now  to  the  pottery  of  Harun  and  his 


immediate  successors.  In  reviewing  these  objects 
of  an  art  and  a  conception  inimitable  and  irre¬ 
coverably  lost,  we  may  imagine  ourselves  as  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  halls  of  the  great  palace.  The 
floors  are  tiled  and  lustred.  In  passages  betw'een 
the  rooms  are  niches,  beautifully  decorated,  and 
in  each  niche  is  a  wonderful  water  jar.  On  the 
tiled  floors  lie  costly  carpets,  and  on  these  stand 
tabourets  of  open  pottery  work  inscribed  with 
quotations  from  poets,  kings  and  heroes.  Beneath 
the  tabourets  are  lamps  with  subdued  lights  or 
braziers  with  glowing  coals  to  keep  warm  the 
liquids  m  the  lars,  flasks  or  bowls  that  repose  on 
their  flat  tops.  The  walls  are  covered  with  stucco 
relief  resplendent  m  polychrome,  harmonizing 
with  multicolored,  wo\'en  curtains  that  shield  the 
doors.  In  a  corner  a  cloth  is  spread  on  the  tiled 
floor.  On  the  cloth  are  superb  green  dishes  with 
black  reliefs.  The  dishes  are  filled  with  viands,  and 
flasks  of  similar  ware  contain  liquids  for  guests  to 

come.  There  is  a  sudden 
commotion.  Arriving 
guests  turn,  and  they 
and  servants  flee.  Mes¬ 
sages  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  enemy 
IS  near  the  eity’s  gates. 
The  gates  outside  the 


JAR  ERO.M  palace  OF  HARUN 
A L- RASHID  AND  WATHIK 

Lustre  ware  in  brown  and 
ivhite  u'ith  blue  stripes 
Ninth  Century- 
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palace,  the  shops  in  the  market  are  closed  as  if 
by  magic  and  those  who  have  forseen  such  a  fate 
scurry  to  hide  the  most  valuable  parts  of  their 
stocks  in  trade.  In  this  manner  were  specimens 
saved,  to  be  revealed  to  the  excavators  of  our  day. 

The  period  from  "86  to  870,  which  includes 
the  caliphs  Harim,  Mamun,,Wathik  and  Mohtadis 
is  also,  as  we  have  stated,  the  age  of  the  finest 
Rakka  Moslem  types.  In  this  short  time  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  development  of  the  art  of 
pottery  so  rapid  that  a  chronological  distinction 
of  the  types  becomes  difficult.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  palace  jars  with  low  and  broad 
reliefs  and  the  tabourets  with  reliefs  and  decora¬ 
tions  in  open  work,  or  a  jour,  are  earlier  than 
the  lustre  w^are.  We  can,  however,  readily 
distinguish  certain  tj-pes,  each  of  which  has 
two  or  three  sub-types.  We  may  con¬ 
sider  first,  as  regards  time,  the  palace 
objects  including  vases  and  tabourets 
with  decorations  in  low  relief. 

These  palace  jars  and  vases 
with  reliefs  are  large.  Some  are 
plain  and  glazed  green,  some 
are  emphasized  with  lustre 
brown,  some  have  blue  base 
designs.  The  sub-types  are: 
jars  with  low  and  wide  reliefs, 
glazed  ivory  white,  greenish 
white,  pale  olive  green  or  blue; 
large  jars  with  low  reliefs  em¬ 
phasized  with  brown  lustre  or 
with  blue  or  black  paint;  jars 
without  reliefs,  glazed  plain 
with  greenish  white  overlaid 
with  lustre  brown  decorations 
of  circular  or  hexagonal  shields 
or  lily  scrolls.  The  main  char¬ 
acteristic  of  these  jars  is  their 
low,  w'ide  necks  shaped  like  an 
inverted  funnel.  The  tabourets 
are  decorated  with  low,  narrow 
reliefs  with  central  designs  in  open  work.  The 
glaze  is  the  same  as  on  the  jars.  In  form,  the 

LUSTRE  WARE  CUP  FROM  ER  RAKKA  IN  THE  GREAT  FIND 

Kujic  lettering,  brown  and  blue,  Niruh  Century 


ER  RAKKA  POLYCHROME  PLATE 

The  divine  cup  bearer  dancing  with 
his  shield  before  biyn.  Marginal 
iricantation  formula  and  dirhem 
decoration 

tabourets  are  rectangular  or 
hexagonal.  They  are  related 
to  the  tabourets  and  in¬ 
cense  stands  excavated  at 
Susa  by  De  Morgan,  which 
Pezard  has  dated  as  of  the 
Seventh  Century  but  which 
Noldeke  has  credited  to  the 
Twellth  or  Thirteenth. 

Oil  lamps  and  incense 
burners  we  may  separate 
into  two  classes  which  may 
be  differentiated  chronolog¬ 
ically.  One  goes  with  the 
tabourets  on  which  thej'^ 
were  placed;  the  other,  with 
the  plain  lustre  ware.  The 
most  significant  types  are: 
round  lamp  for  incense, 
modeled  like  a  temple  with 
dome-like  cupola,  side  window  in  trefoil  style, 
decorations  of  raised,  narrow,  braided  or  twisted 
cords  like  net  work,  green  glaze;  large,  flat,  star 
shaped  lamp,  green  glaze,  grandiose  in  design,  to 
go  with  green  tabourets;  plain,  flat  oil  lamp  with 
pinched  marginal  lip,  also  to  go  w  ith  green  tabou¬ 
ret;  combined  oil  lamp  and  incense  burner  with 
spouts  for  two  wicks  and  funnel  shaped  opening 
for  filling,  air  holes  in  the  form  of  sejuare  crosses  in 
the  cupola  dome,  decorated  with  lustre  brown, 
Nashki  and  Kufic  writing  and  blue  disks;  late 
mosque  type  lamp,  blue-green  glaze,  a  jour,  broad 
and  flat  reliefs.  These  give  interesting  variety. 

We  come  now  to  the  Great  Find.  It  was  made 


TABLE  LANTERN  FROM  PALACE  OF  HARUN 
AL-RASHID  AT  ER  RAKKA 

High  reliej,  green  glazed,  Eighth  Century 
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by  a  Circassian,  one  of  a  colony  transported  from 
its  original  home  to  Er  Rakka  To  construct 
houses,  bricks  and  other  material  were  necessary. 
These,  the  colonists  could  not  buy,  so  the  Turkish 
government  author¬ 
ized  one  of  them  to 
dig  among  the  ruins 
for  his  supplies.  He 
started  a  trench  at 
what  he  considered  to 
be  the  lowest  practic¬ 
able  level  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old 
palace  of  hlarun  al- 
Rashid.  This  trench 
led  him  to  the  market 
place,  and  there  in  a 
shop  opening  on  the 
ancient  scene  of  trade 
he  came  upon  a  series 
of  huge  jars,  each  of 
which  contained  per¬ 
fectly  preserved  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  finest  Er 
Rakka  pottery.  We 
may  consider  these 
pieces  as  a  little  later 
than  the  palace  ware 
since  the  Great  Find 
probably  was  buried 
just  before  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  city 
and  its  final  desertion. 

One  recognized 
class  of  Er  Rakka  pot¬ 
tery  is  white  glazed 
ware  with  few  decora¬ 
tions.  It  consists  of 
large  plates  with  rings 
of  cobalt  blue  around 
the  flanges  and  thin 
wheel  spokes  or  stars 
covering  the  centres. 

The  bichromic  ware  is 
another  class  and  one 
of  the  rarest.  It  is  dis- 
t  i  n  g u  i s h e d  by  a 
slightly  bluish  white 
glaze  over  blue  and 
black  decorations. 

Some  of  the  pieces  re¬ 
semble  in  form  the 
vase  jars  with  green 
glaze  and  black  de¬ 
signs  in  the  Great 
Find;  their  lettering 


connects  them  with  the  white  and  blue  ware, 
while  the  flaked  heron  design  connects  them  with 
the  turquoise  green  ware.  Dolphins  and  birds  are 
included  in  the  designs.  Another  class  of  vases  is 

distinguished  by  an 
unequalled  green-blue 
glaze.  Its  designs  in¬ 
clude  thin  arabesques, 
straight  lines  or  bars, 
large  stars,  dirhem 
shields,  cross  hatched, 
plain  or  filled  with 
dots,  commas  or 
crosses;  the  so-called 
Pchlevi-Kufic  mar¬ 
gined  formula  of  invo¬ 
cation,  and  heart- 
shaped  petals.  Among 
the  animal  designs  are 
dolphins,  once  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Euphrates; 
flaked  herons,  or 
Phoenix  birds,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  resurrection; 
entwined  serpents, 
gorgeous  pheasants 
incorrectly  described 
as  birds  of  paradise, 
and  peacocks  with 
enormous  tails.  Jars 
of  the  Great  Find 
have  necks  more  cy¬ 
lindrical,  higher  and 
narrower  than  those 
of  the  palace  jars. 
Their  glaze  is  deeper, 
a  more  intense  green 
and  more  uniform. 
Their  decorative  de¬ 
signs  are  more  deli¬ 
cate,  finer  lined,  more 
geometrical  than  those 
of  the  ware  of  the 
reign  of  Harun.  The 
Great  Find  contained 
but  one  large  jar,  now 
m  the  Freer  collection 
in  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Washington, 
It  had  neither  palace 
jars  nor  tabourets. 

Although  there 
were  no  polychromes 
in  the  Great  Find,  they 
certainly  preceded  Er 
Rakka’s  destruction. 


BICHROME  VASE  JAR  FROM  ER  RAKKA  WITH  WHITE  GLAZE 

Blue  and  black  designs,  herons  or  Phoenix.  Ninth  Century 


ER  RAKKA  PLATE  OF  THE  GREAT  FIND  TYPE 

Green  glazed  with  black  design,  incantation  formula  in  the 
margin.  Ninth  Century 
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A  MURAL  PAINTING  IN  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  BOMBAY,  INDIA,  PAINTED  IN  I92I 


"Ancient  MURALS  of  Indiaf  GaVes 


r  ’HE  art  of  mural  decora¬ 
tion  is  very  old  in  India. 

You  read  in  those  an¬ 
cient  Indian  epics,  Ramay- 
ana  and  Mahabharata, 
written  about  three  thous¬ 
and  years  ago,  of  the  walls 
of  palaces  and  temples  glowing  with  pictures  so 
full  of  life  that  they  made  nature  ill  with  envy  of 
them;  but  time,  the  climate  and  that  most  destruc¬ 
tive  of  all  forces — man — have  played  havoc  with 
these  paintings  and  few  survive.  These  few  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Sirguja,  the  Aianta  and  the 
Bagh  caves,  and  of  these,  those  in  the  Sirguja 
caves,  painted  about  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  are  the  oldest.  This  ancient  Hindu 
art  should  not  be  pre-judged  as  similar  in  any  way 
to  the  cave  paintings  of  the  Cro-Magnons  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  latter  were  the  work  of  men  who 
lived  in  caves  for  want  of  better  quarters  and  who 
were  uncivilized  in  most  respects.  The  caves  in 
India,  on  the  contrary,  were  excavated  by  monks 
for  purposes  of  devotion  and  thought  far  from  the 
noisy  life  of  the  cities  from  about  four  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  to  a  thousand 
years  after  it.  In  one  part  of  these  caves,  called 
the  “vihara,”  the  monks  lived;  the  other  part, 
called  the  “chaitya,”  was  used  as  an  assembh^ 
hall.  From  the  architectural  point  of  view,  these 
caves  are  of  great  interest.  They  contain  beauti¬ 


fully  carved  pillars  and 
statues,  and  the  pointed 
and  the  horseshoe  arches, 
introduced  into  Europe  in 
the  Eighth  or  Ninth  Cen¬ 
tury  by  the  Arabs,  were 
used  in  them  for  both  deco¬ 
rative  and  structural  purposes. 

The  paintings  in  the  Sirguja  and  the  Bagh 
caves  have  been  so  damaged  that  it  is  difficult  to 
copy  or  even  to  photograph  them.  Those  in  the 
Ajanta  caves,  however,  are  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation.  These  caves,  twenty-nine  in  number, 
are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southeast 
of  Bombay.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  ceilings  and  walls  of  all  of  them  were  covered 
with  paintings  at  one  time,  but  only  twelve  of 
them  now  show'  decoration.  It  is  probable  that 
the  paintings  w'ere  true  frescoes,  although  on 
several  of  them  tempera  paintings  were  placed 
at  a  later  period.  The  Indian  fresco  is  different 
from  the  Italian  fresco  buono,  although  somewhat 
like  the  Egyptian.  The  fresco  painters  of  India 
applied  first  to  the  wall  a  layer  of  coarse  mortar, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
roughened  the  surface.  Next  day,  thej'  overlaid 
this  with  fine,  wdiite  mortar,  smoothened  w-'ith  a 
trowel.  On  the  third  day,  while  the  surface  was 
still  damp — Indian  lime  remains  damp  much 
longer  than  the  European — the  artist  made  a 


Habitation  .r  of  Hindu  ni  on  ks 
decorated  2000  years  ago 
ioith  paintings  of  charm  and 
spirit . by 
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“BODHISATTVa”  from  a  painting  IN'  THE  AJANTA  CAVES 


bold  red  line  drawing  on  it,  following  this  with  a 
thinnish,  terra  verde  monochrome.  Then  came  the 
local  color,  and  then  a  strengthening  oi  the  out¬ 
lines  with  blacks  and  browns.  All  these  paintings 
were  done  in  a  flat  style.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  modeling.  The  artists  obtained  definiteness  by 
contrasting  local  color  and  by  emphasizing  the 
blacks  and  whites.  They  used  red,  white,  brown, 
green  and  blue  principally.  Sulphate  of  lime  was 
their  white,  and  some  silicate,  their  green.  They 
got  their  browns  and  reds  from  compounds  of 
iron,  and  their  blues  from  lapis  lazuli.  The  colors 
were  ground  with  rice  and  coarse  molasses  and 
afterward  mi.xed  with  water.  Sometimes  clay  and 
rice  husks  were  added.  The  surface  of  the  wall 
was  kept  damp  while  the  work  was  going  on,  and 
the  trowel  was  used  frequently,  with  the  result 
that  the  frescoes  acquired  a  shining  surface  and 
were  enabled  to  withstand  washing. 

These  Ajanta  paintings  were  done  between 
the  First  and  the  Seventh  Centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tain  era.  Some  of  them  are  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
As  all  were  not  painted  at  the  same  time,  they 


differ  appreciably  from  one  another  in  style,  and 
Chinese,  Persian  and  Greek  influences  can  be 
traced  in  some  of  them.  On  the  whole,  however, 
they  are  very  Indian  in  feeling,  composition  and 
technic.  Although  the  Flindus  are  considered  to  be 
dominated  by  religion  and  the  decorations  were 
painted  by  monks,  the  subjects  are  not  all 
religious.  There  are,  of  course,  scenes  from  the 
“Jatakas”  and  the  life  of  Buddha,  but  there  also 
are  scenes  of  dancing,  drinking  and  love,  of  battle 
and  of  an  embassy.  Animals,  birds,  fruits  and 
flowers  also  were  painted,  showing  the  Hindus  to 
have  been  fond  of  nature.  These  paintings  show, 
too,  that  the  art  had  reached  a  high  stage  of 
development.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the  human 
figures,  the  variety  and  grace  of  pose,  the  e.xpres- 
sion  in  some  of  the  faces,  all  go  to  prove  that  the 
painters  were,  in  some  cases,  more  advanced  than 
the  pre-Raphaelite  artists  of  Italy.  This  art  was 
not  a  formal  art  like  the  Byzantine.  It  is  full  of 
life  and  of  the  intensity  of  pleasure  and  pain  and 
without  a  touch  of  neuroticism.  It  spread  through¬ 
out  Asia  in  the  wake  of  Buddhism.  Recent  exca- 
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FROM  A  PAINTING  IN  THE  A.IANTA  CAVES 

gun  to  become  Indian  again, 
and  her  ancient  arts  have  be¬ 
gun  to  revive,  including  mural 
decoration.  About  two  years 
ago,  Gladstone  Solomon,  an 
enthusiastic  British  artist,  was 
made  principal  of  the  Bombay 
School  of  Art.  He  at  once 
started  a  mural  class  and  gave 
students  the  widest  possible 
scope  lor  expression  of  their 
inherited  instincts.  Tlie  result 
has  been  most  encouraging. 
Artists  trained  under  him  have 
executed  already  on  the  walls 
of  the  school  and  in  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  Bombay,  deco¬ 
rative  paintings  that  have 
elicited  praise  from  leading 
European  artists.  It  can  not  be 
denied  tliat  they  show  Euro¬ 
pean  inlluence  and  are  not 
wliolly  Indian  in  composition, 
technic  and  feeling,  but  it  can 
be  shown  that  this  inlluence  is 
becoming  less  and  less,  so  that 
we  can  expect  conlidently  that 
in  about  a  decade  this  art  will 
again  be  wholly  Indian. 

“mother  and  child”  from  A 

PAINTING  IN  THE  AJANTA  CAVES 


“kinnaras,  gandharvas  and  other  gods” 


vations  in  Khotan  and  in  cen¬ 
tral  Turkestan  have  brought  to 
light  frescoes  painted  in  the 
Indian  manner.  It  passed  also 
into  China  and  Korea  and 
thence  into  Japan,  where  fres¬ 
coes  in  the  Horiuji  temple  show 
the  Indian  influence. 

There  is  a  great  gap  in  the 
history  of  Indian  painting,  few 
examples  of  mural  decoration 
surviving  from  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  Seventh  and  the 
Sixteenth  Centuries,  at  which 
latter  time  another  great  period 
of  Indian  art  began. 

When  the  British  became 
masters  of  India,  they  estab¬ 
lished  art  schools  in  which 
nothing  but  European  methods 
of  drawing  and  painting  were 
taught,  and  mural  decoration 
was  totally  neglected.  Indians 
educated  in  these  schools  began 
to  imitate  western  artists,  al¬ 
though  theirtemperaments  and 
instincts  were  wholly  eastern, 
so  that  thev  always  v.ere  try¬ 
ing  to  express  alien  feelings  and 
not  their  own.  In  the  last  few 
years,  however,  India  has  be- 
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DRAWING  FROM  LIFE  OF  A  GIRDLE  ON  THE  BACK  OF  A  NUKU  HIVA  CHIEFESS 

WHERE  BEAUTY  is  SKIN  DEEP 


individual,  for  the 
It  was  in  something 


T  p  7 HEN  Beauty  stamps 
|/l/  lier  own  designs  upon 
the  wings  of  butter- 
llies,  the  shells  of  beetles  or 
the  scales  of  iish,  she  builds 
no  monuments  of  art;  she 
creates  her  exquisite  pat¬ 
terns  for  the  hour,  for  the 
fugitive  life  that  they  adorn, 
ol  this  spirit  that  the  natives  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands  lavished  the  flower  of  their 
artistic  conceptions  upon  the  living 
bodies — so  soon  perishing — of  their 
youths  and  maidens.  Indelible  as 
were  the  traceries  of  the  tattooing 
bones,  each  pattern  could  live  but 
a  negligible  time  beyond  its  owner. 

Tenacious  as  were  the  memories  of 
the  artists  trained  in  the  school  of 
Marquesan  convention,  still  the 
innovations  of  each  practitioner 
slowly  changed  the  great  body  of 
design  from  naturalistic  to  geo¬ 
metric  to  conventional  concep¬ 
tions,  and  the  former  modes  have 
passed,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
stir  of  memory  at  the  mention  of 
them.  So  far  as  native  expression 
goes,  this  greatest  of  their  arts  will 


Tattooing  of  the  Jlarquesa  ns , 
an  indigenous  deoetopment 
now  fading  under  in  fluences 
of  cioitization  •  •  hg 

Willowdean  G.  HANDY 


have  gone  entirely  with  the 
passing  of  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  very  old  men  and 
women,  for  no  designs  have 
been  executed  in  nearly 
forty  years — save  surrepti¬ 
tiously,  increasingly  rarely, 
and  finally  not  at  all--because  of  the  French 
prohibition  of  the  practice  in  the  islands. 

However,  the  patterns  and  motives  that  exist 
today  have  been  recorded.  As  a 
member  of  the  Bayard  Dominick 
Ethnologic  and  Archaeologic  Ex¬ 
pedition  sent  to  the  Marquesas 
Islands  in  1921-22  by  the  Bishop 
Museum  of  Honolulu,  the  author 
had  the  opportunity  of  photo¬ 
graphing  or  drawing  practically  all 
the  extant  examples  of  the  art,  so 
that  at  least  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  is  recognized  to  be 
the  finest  expression  of  tattooing 
in  the  world,  is  being  preserved  in 

TAFA  OF  HIVA  OA,  THE  MOST  FULLY 
TATTOOED  MAN  IN  THE  MARQUESAS 
ISLANDS 

The  patterns  bad  to  be  gone  over  with 
black  paint  before  they  would  photograph, 
and  are  duplicated  on  the  left  side 
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the  form  of  a  museum  publication  in  Bulletin  I, 
Publicatio7i  Number  Three,  of  the  Bayard  Dominick 
Expedition,  so  the  record  is  official. 

An  old  woman,  on  whose  ankles  a  delicate 
banding  of  dull,  blue-black  lines  is  perceived, 
draws  her  long  mother-hubbard  more  closely 
about  her  feet  when  begged  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
hidden  patterns  on  her  legs,  remarking  caustically: 
“They  are  ugly.”  This 
is  the  opinion  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  taught  cate- 
chetically  to  the  na¬ 
tives.  Will  it  be  the 
judgment  of  the 
world  at  large  as  well? 

If  we  recoil  from 
the  very  word  “tattoo¬ 
ing,”  we  must  forget 
the  crude  and  stupid 
use  to  which  the 
needles  have  been  put 
in  our  culture,  as  well 
as  the  puritanical  pre¬ 
judice  against  bodily 
decoration  as  neces¬ 
sarily  of  the  devil,  in 
order  to  contemplate 
with  an  open  mind 
these  interesting  pat¬ 
terns  so  beautifully 
fitted  to  the  contours 
of  the  body  with  the 
intention  of  enhanc¬ 
ing  nature’s  attrac¬ 
tions.  Anyone  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauty  of 
these  motives  as  de¬ 
sign  or  the  faultless 
skill  of  their  execu¬ 
tion;  anyone  can  see 
innumerable  possibili¬ 
ties  for  modern  adap¬ 
tations  and  applica¬ 
tions,  but  only  the 
unprejudiced  can  appreciate  Marquesan  body 
design  as  an  art  of  personal  adornment,  springing 
from  the  worship  of  the  generative  force  of  the 
universe,  put  on — in  degree — as  unconsciously, 
certainly  as  naturally,  as  the  patterns  appear  on 
butterflies’  wings  or  beetles’  shells  or  fishes’  scales. 

In  one  of  the  loneliest  parts  of  the  Pacific,  miles 
from  the  nearest  continent,  on  six  small  mountain 
islands,  this  remarkable  artistic  expression  has 
bloomed  for  centuries,  comparatively  unseen.  The 
findings  of  the  Dominick  expedition  suggest  the 
probability  that  these  islands  were  peopled  as 


early  as  the  Tenth  Century  by  persons  of  Cauca¬ 
soid  and  Malay  blood.  About  six  centuries  later, 
in  the  first  recorded  discovery  of  the  Marquesas 
by  white  men,  when  Mendana’s  expedition  gave 
them  their  Spanish  name,  Quiros  observed  that  the 
natives  painted  themselves  with  fish  and  other 
patterns.  From  that  time  on,  early  voyagers  to 
those  seas  mentioned  the  art.  By  the  time  that 

Captain  Cook  and  his 
able  observers,  the 
two  Forsters,  were 
adding  their  discover¬ 
ies  to  the  world’s  mea¬ 
ger  knowledge  of  this 
Pacific  people,  the  na¬ 
turalistic  motives  ob¬ 
served  by  Quiros  seem 
to  have  been  almost 
superseded  by  geo¬ 
metric  figures — circles 
and  ovals  and  bars 
and  crossed  lines. 
Judging  from  the  lew 
careful  and  detailed 
drawings  that  Fangs- 
dorff,  a  Russian,  made 
in  1803,  it  is  plain 
that  the  art  had 
changed  its  mode 
again  and  had  entered 
upon  the  final  period 
of  bold,  curvilinear 
and  conventional  de¬ 
sign  which  w'as  in 
vogue  at  the  time  of 
its  discontinuance  in 
1884.  Whatever  herit¬ 
age  of  design  the  ori¬ 
ginal  settlers  of  the 
Marcjuesas  Islands 
may  have  taken  with 
them,  it  is  certain  that 
the  art  as  it  stands 

nVA  WOMAN 

today  was  developed 
on  the  spot.  It  is  individual,  indigenous. 

As  design,  it  is  the  expression  of  an  island 
people  in  an  isolated  and  restricted  environment, 
seemingly  unrelated  to  any  other  development  in 
the  world,  but  as  an  artistic  practice,  it  is  purely 
Polynesian  in  spirit,  springing  from  the  source 
that  animates  the  activities  of  all  Polynesian 
peoples  and  typically  Polynesian  in  standard,  be¬ 
ing  executed  with  consecration  not  only  to  finished 
technique,  but  also  to  the  principles  of  devoted 
labor.  Purification  by  bathing  at  the  inception  of 
the  work,  abstinence  from  worldly  pleasures  and 
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all  contaminating  influences  during  its  contin¬ 
uance:  such  pure  devotion  was  required  not  only 
of  those  being  adorned,  but  of  practitioners  and 
of  all  their  assistants  as  well. 

As  with  all  other  Marquesan  institutions,  this 
art  was  social  in  its  practice  and  democratic  in  its 
application.  The  tattooing  of  the  first  born  son  of 
a  family  was  an  occasion  for  tribal  participation. 
The  youth  of  the  valley  not  only  built  the  conse- 


WOMAN  S  THIGH  DECORATION 

crated  house  in  which  the 
operation  was  pertormed  and 
cooked  the  food  lor  all  taking 
part,  but  also  lived  in  the  tabu 
structure  during  the  whole 
period,  subject  to  all  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  such  consecrated 
labor;  received  gratis  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  artists  during  those 
rest  periods  called  “days  of 
blood,’’  when  the  chief  client 
was  recuperating  from  the 
shock  and  pain  ot  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  feast  given  to  show 
the  finished  designs.  Although 
the  eldest  sons  had  preference 
inasmuch  as  the  tattooing  fes¬ 
tivals  were  in  their  honor, 
there  was  no  discrimination 
against  younger  sons  in  the 
actual  decoration  of  their 
bodies.  Chiefs’  sons  had  small, 
distinguishing  marks  on  their  ankles,  it  is  true,  and 
the  first-borns  were  supposed  to  have  their  pat¬ 
terns  put  on  from  the  feet  up,  the  order  being  re¬ 
versed  for  others;  but  possession  of  a  fine  suit  of 
tattooing  was  in  no  wise  confined  by  class  or  rank 
or  age — although  it  stands  to  reason  that,  since 
the  artists  were  paid  in  hogs  or  other  valuables 
and  were  led  and  housed  during  the  operation,  the 
sons  of  the  wealthy  had  more  opportunity  to  be 
wholly  covered.  Nor  was  there  discrimination  as 
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to  sex,  although  the  patterns  for  women  and  the 
placing  of  them  on  the  body  differed  from  those 
for  men.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Mar- 
quesans  were  not  iree  Irom  human  pride  in  the 
possession  ol  beautilul  tattooing,  and  certain 
privileges  came  in  time  to  be  extended  to  the 
tattotied.  Women  began  not  only  to  prefer 
decorated  men  as  mates,  but  to  scorn  those  who 
had  neglected  so  to  adorn  themselves.  It  became 
etiejuette  tor  only  a  tattooed 
hand  to  be  considered  worthy 
ol  making  pujjoi,  a  lood  staple, 
or  ot  dipping  food  from  the: 
same  bowl  with  other  pat¬ 
terned  fingers,  or  ot  perform¬ 
ing  the  sacred  task  of  rubbing 
the  cherished  bodies  of  the 
dead  as  a  ceremonial. 

In  the  choice  of  practi¬ 
tioners,  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
tession  was  democratic.  The 
practice  was  open  to  anyone 
who  proved  his  ability  of  exe¬ 
cution  and  knowledge  of  the 
traditional  patterns.  It  was  no 
mean  ability.  The  absolute 
accuracy  of  line  on  pliable 
skin  IS  almost  unbelievable. 
Training  was  gained  through 
apprenticeship  to  accredited 
artists  and  practice  was  often 
obtained  by  hiring  models  to 


LEG  DECORATION  OF  A  WOMAN 
OF  UA  POU,  A  VERY  RARE  STYLE 


WOMAN  S  THIGH  DECORATION 


be  decorated.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
traditional  motives  of  the  art  was  considered 
essential,  but  the  conventionality  of  the  school 
seems  never  to  have  been  so  rigid  as  to  forbid 
originality  on  the  part  ol  the  individual  workers 
or  borrowing  trom  other  arts,  such  as  wood  adzing 
or  carving.  Polynesians  are  always  open  to  the 
acceptance  of  those  who  prove  themselves  com¬ 
petent — but  they  are  accurate  judges  of  com¬ 
petency.  In  true  Polynesian  fashion,  it  was 
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customary  for  artists  to  challenge  each  other’s 
ability  and  to  hold  contests  for  delicacy  of  design 
and  accuracy  and  speed  oi  execution.  Woe 
betide  the  man  who  pretended  to  know  and  to  do 
what  he  did  not  know  or  could  not  accomplish! 
Ostracism  from  the  profession — often  death — was 
the  price  that  he  paid  for  failure. 

The  whole  reason  for  this  Marc[uesan  school  of 
art  was  superbly  natural.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
adolescence  that  the  first  decorations  were  put 
upon  boys  and  girls,  and  these  three  or  four  weeks 
of  intensive  work  were  in  preparation  lor  a  kind  of 
debut  of  youth,  designed  to  exhibit  the  charms  of 
their  possessors  and  attract  mates.  This  feast 
honoring  the  first  born 
came  about  the  time  of 
harvest  and  so  in  more 
than  one  way  was  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  arrival  of 
maturity.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  lavishness  of  such 
entertainment,  in  accord 
with  the  generosity  of  the 
semi  -  tropical  harvest, 
found  its  counterpart  in 
the  variety  and  elabor¬ 
ateness  of  the  dark  blue 
patterns  that  gleamed 
beneath  the  annointed 
skins  of  the  youths  and 
girls  as  they  marched  or 
danced  around  the  paved 
area  of  the  place  of  feast¬ 
ing.  It  was  such  a  joyful 
trying  of  wings  as  that 
in  which  butterflies  must 
delight  when  they  emerge 
from  the  drab  cocoon 
and  flutter  off  to  equally 
beautiful,  just  unfolded 
flowers,  to  perform  their 
part  in  the  ever-blooming 
processes  of  nature. 

The  patterns  col¬ 
lected  for  the  Bishop  Museum,  some  of  which  are 
reproduced  herewith,  include  practically  all  the 
Marquesan  design  which  exists  today.  Successful 
photographs  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  the 
design  lying,  as  it  does,  beneath  the  rellecting 
surface  of  the  skin,  but  drawings  were  made  from 
life  by  the  author  and  photographs  of  one  fully 
tattooed  man  and  woman  were  obtained  by  paint¬ 
ing  over  the  designs.  An  idea  of  the  intricacy  and 
quantity  of  motives  decorating  a  body  may  be 
gained  by  the  knowledge  that  the  author  and  a 
helper  were  engaged  seven  hours  simply  in  paint¬ 


ing  over  the  designs  on  one  half  of  the  man’s  body, 
the  other  half  of  which  was  similarly  tattooed. 
Such  a  suit  of  tattooing  was  not  completed  at  the 
time  of  adolescence,  but  additions  to  it  were  made 
from  time  to  time  during  the  remainder  of  the 
man’s  life.  There  are  instances  reported,  however, 
of  remarkable  speed  of 
execution:  a  man  of 
Nuku  Hiva  was  com¬ 
pletely  covered  in  three 
days;  the  legs  and  back 
of  a  man  of  Hanamenu 
were  covered  in  seven 
days.  As  a  rule,  a  man’s 
legs  from  knees  to  ankles, 
or  perhaps  his  thighs  and 
buttocks,  would  be  the 
work  of  a  single  day.  The 
speed  of  the  practitioner 
was  of  course  to  a  large 
extent  dependent  upon 
the  fortitude  of  his  client. 

When  tattooing  was 
a  significant  part  of  a 
Marquesan’s  equipment, 
it  covered  not  only  his 
body  from  the  crown  of 
his  head  to  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  but  such  incon¬ 
spicuous  parts  as  eye¬ 
lids,  nostril  orifices, 
tongue  and  the  palms  of 
his  hands.  Women  never 
were  decorated  with  so 
great  a  quantity  of  de¬ 
sign  as  men — lips,  ears, 
hands,  legs  and  some¬ 
times  arms  and  waists 
being  covered,  but  never 
the  trunk. 

The  author  admits 
with  candor  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her,  in 
preparation  for  the 
photographs,  to  follow  with  a  fine  brush  the  lines 
on  the  skin  as  accurately  and  clearly  as  they  were 
pricked  there  by  the  tattooing  bones.  Even  to 
copy  the  draughtsmanship  on  paper  required 
absolute  steadiness  of  hand.  The  skill  of  those 
who,  using  more  or  less  clumsy  bone  combs,  put 
these  line  lines  and  free,  swelling  curves  upon 
yielding  skin — even  though  it  were  stretched  and 
held  tightly  by  assistants — is  remarkable. 

In  comparison  with  the  electric  needle  of 
today,  the  tools  of  the  Marquesan  tattooers  were 
spades  and  shovels.  The  operation  was  performed 
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OF  THE  FRONT  AND 
BACK  PATTERNS  OF  A 
HIVA  OA  WOMAN  S  LEG 

Done  in  the  late  style, 
showing  the  use  of 
mens  patches  on  the 
under  thigh,  the  only 
example  of  this  kind 
seen 
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with  a  kind  of  mallet  composed  of  a  flat,  \\edge 
shaped  head  of  bone — human,  bird,  or  lish — about 
three  inches  long  and  toothed  at  the  Hare  end,  and 
a  handle  of  reed,  bamboo  or  ironwood,  six  or 
seven  inches  long.  A  variety  ol  combs  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  dilferent  grades  of  work,  some  being 
broad  and  with  as  many  as  twenty  teeth,  some 
having  only  a  single  line 
point.  The  sureness  of 
the  artist  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  he  had 
only  a  rough  charcoal 
outline  on  the  skin  to 
follow — often  none  at 
all- -as  he  held  the  han¬ 
dle  of  the  mallet  in  the 
left  hand  and  tapped 
lightly  and  evenly  on  its 
head  with  a  baton  of 
hibiscus  wood  more  than 
a  foot  long,  proceeding 
swiftly  to  puncture  the 
delicate  lines  or  iill  the 
solid  patches,  now  and 
then  wiping  freely  flow¬ 
ing  blood  fronr  the 
pricks,  now  and  then 
dipping  a  linger  into  the 
cocoanut  shell  flask  of 
pigment — the  soot  of  the 
candlenut  mixed  with  cocoanut  oil — and  rubbing 
it  upon  the  teeth  of  his  instrument.  Truly  the 
quality  of  his  work  sprang  rather  irom  his  fine 
devotion  to  perfect  craftsmanship  and  his  in¬ 
stinctive  teeling  tor  torm  than  trom  any  perfection 
developed  in  the  tools  which  he  used. 

The  fitting  of  the  patterns  to  the  curves  of  the 
body  and  the  tasteful  discrimination  between 
motives  and  treatment  appropriate  for  the  small, 
slender  bodies  of  their  women  and  tor  the  heavy 
build  of  their  men  reveal  a  fine  sense  of  form. 
The  naming  of  designs — all  have  names — plainly 
declares  this  anatomi¬ 
cal  appreciation:  such 
is  the  tija,  or  cover  of 
a  calabash,  which 
covers  the  convex, 
cover  -  like  mound  of 
the  buttock. 

Acquaintance  with 
the  living  paintings  in 
no  wise  occasions 
either  disappointment 
or  disgust,  but  awak¬ 
ens  fresh  enthusiasm 
for  the  taste  of  this 


people.  Beautiful  as  the  patterns  appear  in  the 
flat,  they  receive  added  grace  when  following  the 
curx’cs  of  the  body  and  added  charm  in  color  when 
the  dark  blue  pigment  is  grayed  and  softened  by 
the  covering  of  golden  brown  skin.  The  appear¬ 
ance  ol  a  man’s  head  shaved  save  for  a  single  long 
lock  and  encircled  with  a  curvilinear  pattern  may 

only  be  guessed  at  today, 
for  the  rare  instances  of 
this  unit  of  decoration 
still  persisting  are  not 
apparent,  due  to  the 
wearing  of  the  hair  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  conven¬ 
tions,  but  the  heavy 
horizontal  or  oblicpie  face 
bands  worn  by  men,  with 
their  line,  inter  -  band 
traceries,  are  far  from 
disfiguring,  the  dark  mid¬ 
dle  stripe  in  particular 
seeming  to  add  brilliance 
to  the  eyes;  the  line 
scroll  on  the  nostrils,  to 
give  distinction.  The 
chest  and  shoulder 
patches  sweep  up  and 
narrow,  lollowing  the 
curves  of  the  neck,  to 
join  the  mouth  band, 
sometimes  with  a  link  of  a  small,  fine  line  unit. 
Eight  heax'y  patches  moulded  to  the  lines  of  the 
back-bone  and  ribs  clasp  the  back  and  sides  and 
terminate  in  insertions  of  curvilinear  design.  The 
shoulder  covering,  spreading,  lalls  like  a  pointed 
cape  over  the  arm  with  a  top  sleeve  of  bands  or  of 
a  line  geometrical  pattern,  and  an  under  sleeve  of 
bold  ovals  bound  together  with  small  open  work 
units.  Never  did  lace  mittens  cover  hands  with 
more  exejuisite  arabescpies.  Around  the  waist  and 
fitted  to  the  curves  of  the  hips,  a  heavy,  black 
girdle  sweeps  and  flows  down  outside  the  thighs 

in  an  oblong  pattern. 
The  buttocks  them¬ 
selves  swell  under  ah 
elaborate  oval  unit; 
the  inside  of  the  knees, 
displayed  when  men 
sit  cross  legged,  are 
capped  with  flower¬ 
like  disks;  the  feet  are 
encased  to  the  toes 
in  open  patterns  with 
medallions  on  heels, 
ankle  bones  and  in¬ 
steps  and  calves  and 


TAFA  OF  HIVA  OA  IN  FULL  DRESS 


DRAWN  FROM  LIFE 
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thighs  are  fitted  with  bands  of  graduated  width, 
some  composed  of  four  triangles  or  parallelograms, 
some  with  inset  medallions.  Such  a  covering  was 
never  intended  to  inspire  horror,  but  to  attract, 
and  it  accomplished  its  purpose,  as  it  does  today, 
even  with  those  who  possess 
our  standards  of  art. 

Patterns  on  women  are 
more  delicate  and  more  in¬ 
tricate.  Fine  lines  on  the  lips, 
a  pin  wheel  on  the  ear-lobe 
with  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
unit  back  of  the  ear  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  carved  bone  ear¬ 
rings  so  w'orn;  a  finely  etched 
band  on  the  arm  just  below  the 
fall  of  the  shoulder,  a  back 
girdle  of  branching  curves  and 
an  irregular,  all-over  pattern 
are  adornments  belonging  ex¬ 
clusively  to  women.  The  pat¬ 
terns  seen  on  men  decorate 
their  hands,  and  many  of  the 
same  motives,  although  dif¬ 
ferently  treated  and  placed, 
appear  on  their  legs.  In  one 
instance,  even  the  heavy  black 
oblongs  and  triangles  were 
tattooed  on  a  woman. 

Today,  in  the  little-fre¬ 
quented  valleys,  where  men 
wear  only  the  gay  pareu  cloth, 
arranged  somewhat  like  the 
old  hami,  or  loin-cloth,  one 
may  see  decorated  bodies  in  all 
their  beauty  and  freedom. 

The  patterns  of  the  women, 
however,  are  always  concealed 
beneath  skirts,  and  only  gentle  insistence  will 
induce  exhibition  for  the  foreign  tourist. 

Although  by  name  the  motives  spring  from  the 
most  diverse  concep¬ 
tions —  Pohu,  a  leg¬ 
endary  hero;  man, 
brilliant  eye,  tortoise, 
lizard,  pan  dan  us 
branches,  flower 
calabash,  ridge  pole, 
and  sacred  bathing 
place  of  chiefs,  are 
translations  of  a  few 
of  the  names  —  yet 
these  are  mere  names, 
completely  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  conception 
of  these  motives  as 


DETAIL  DRAWING  OF  AN  EARLY 
LEG  PATTERN  FOR  MEN 


LEFT  AND  RIGHT  ARMS  OF  A  MARQUESAN.  THE  BODY  IS  COM¬ 
PLETELY  COVERED  BUT  ONLY  THE  PAINTED  DESIGNS  SHOW 


design.  The  very  naming  of  the  ridge  pole  motive 
indicates  an  appreciation  ot  the  pattern  as  a  whole 
and  the  part  played  in  it  by  this  particular  unit, 
for  it  truly  acts  as  the  ridge  pole  of  the  roof  of  the 
hand  when  that  member  receives  its  decoration. 

The  varying  names,  whicli 
may  indicate  origins  now  for¬ 
gotten,  point  to  an  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  naturalistic,  geometric 
and  conventional  motives.  As 
has  been  said,  the  shreds  of 
information  about  the  past  of 
the  art  indicate  such  an  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  a  survey  of  patterns 
seems  to  corroborate  it.  For¬ 
tunately  a  few  examples  of 
earlier  styles  are  in  existence, 
chiefly  because  the  innovating 
influences,  which  centered  in 
the  southern  islands  of  the 
group  where  the  arts  of  carv¬ 
ing  wood,  tortoise  shell  and 
bone  also  flowered  and  whence 
they  spread  to  all  the  other 
islands,  were  prevented  from 
completely  obliterating  all 
traces  of  former  modes  by  the 
sudden  enforced  cessation  of 
tattooing  in  1884.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  came  when  only  three 
examples  of  old  styles  re¬ 
mained — the  patterns  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  on  Nuku 
Fliva  and  of  a  woman  on  Ua 
Pou,  both  islands  of  the  north¬ 
ern  section  of  the  group. 
In  the  northern  islands,  at 
least,  there  w'as  a  period  of 
ignorance  of  the  decorative  possibilities  of  tattoo¬ 
ing,  pride  of  endurance  actuating  the  possession 
of  such  body  covering  rather  than  pride  of  beauty 

and  leading  to  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  interstices  until 
their  bodies  were 
solidly  black. 

The  leg  patterns  of 
a  Nuku  Fliva  chiefess 
— probably  samples  of 
a  transition  period — 
combine  the  same 
crazy  -  quilt  patching 
with  geometric  and 
occasional  naturalistic 
motives,  set  in  with 
little  artistic  taste. 
Here  are  fish,  possibly 
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RIGHT  AND  LEFT  LEG  PATTERNS  OF  A  CHIEFESS  OF  NUKU  HIVA 


'ranaoa’s  legendary  small  humu 
shark,  and  a  bent  arm  with 
tattooing  on  the  hand;  here 
are  copies  ol  wood  adzing 
and  carving  techmciue,  zig¬ 
zagged  lines  and  gouged 
borders  ol  triangles,  and  on 
the  loot  and  ankle  are 
copies  of  carving  motives. 

The  patterns  of  the  Ua 
Pou  woman  the  girdle  of 
Tahia  Kahee  of  Nuku  Hiva 
and  the  arm  stripe  of  Tata 
of  fliva  Oa  are  the  only  re¬ 
maining  examples  of  a  fine, 
simple,  geometric  style  that 
probably  preceded  the  pres¬ 
ent  vogue.  In  these  the  in- 
tluence  of  woodwork  is  evi¬ 
dent.  Counterparts  of 
many  of  the  motives  of  the 
girdle  are  to  be  seen  on  old 
bowls  and  canoe  paddles. 

The  more  or  less  natural¬ 
istic  representations  of  the 
human  figure  are  depictions 
of  evil  spirits  inimical  to  the 
health  of  the  women  and 
may  be  forerunners  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  motive  called 
“man.”  The  Ua  Pou  pat¬ 
terns  show  a  greater  variety 
of  geometric  motives,  three 

LEG  PATTERN  OF  A  WOMAN  OF 
UA  POU,  A  VERY  UNUSUAL  DESIGN 


,  worrying  a  great 
an  indication  of 


of  them  certainly  having  been  naturalistic  in  origin 
— the  crab,  the  tortoise  and  the  lizard — which  is 
still  more  or  less  naturalistic 
in  treatment.  The  final 
phase  of  the  art  has  traveled 
far  from  the  “fish”  reported 
by  Quiros  in  1595  and  far 
from  the  carving  arts  which 
probably  directed  the  trend 
of  development. 

Something  of  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  spirit  of  professional 
emulation  crept  into  the 
author’s  attempt  to  copy 
the  patterns.  What  need 
only  have  been  an  ethno¬ 
logic,  accurate  record  of  a 
past  art  became  a  present 
endeavor  to  practice  again 
— although  in  a  different 
medium — Marquesan  patu 
tiki  (tattooing;  literally,  to 
draw  the  image)  in  all  its 
perfection  of  technique.  In 
approval  of  the  results,  the 
natives  once  more  gave  the 
title  tuhuna  (master,  pro¬ 
fessional)  to  a  practitioner, 
albeit  the  art  was  executed 
on  paper  and  by  a  woman, 
which  caused  them  much 
amusement. 


Drawings  and  photographs  are  repro- 
duced  by  courtesy  oj  the  Bernice  Pauabi 
Bishop  Museum  oJ  Honolulu. 
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Orien  tal  as  FINE  ART 


E  So-Galled  Polish  or  Polonaise 


TOT  HiLE  there  are  here 
M/  and  there  a  few 
strange  persons  who 
think  they  do  not  care  for 
Oriental  rugs,  there  is  none, 
so  far  as  I  ever  heard,  who 
has  dared  to  venture  a  dis¬ 
paraging  remark  concerning  the  best  of  the  so- 
called  Polish  or  Polonaise  carpets.  The  sensational 
beauty  of  the  finest  of  these  pieces,  with  their 
masses  of  pure  gold  and  silver  softly  (lashing  amid 
subtle  patterns  of  iri¬ 
descent  silk,  leaves  no 
room  for  hesitation. 

Only  the  incurably 
stubborn  and  eccen¬ 
tric  or  those  with  some 
theoretical  ax  to  grind 
can  or  will  deny  their 
extraordinary  loveli¬ 
ness  and  charm.  No¬ 
where  else  can  we  find 
more  delicious  color 
harmonies  or  more 
convincing  expres¬ 
sions  of  true  luxury 
and  magnificence. 

These  rugs  form  a 
large  and  important 
class.  More  than  three 
hundred  of  them  are 
in  existence,  all  inter¬ 
esting,  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  their  beauty 
and  preciousness,  not 
merely  because  of  a 
notably  individual 
style  that  marks  them 
as  a  class  apart  from 
all  other  rugs,  but  also 
because  of  the  quite 
special  purpose  for 
which  they  were 
woven,  which  makes 
them  historical  docu¬ 
ments  whose  signifi¬ 
cance  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  appreciated 
only  recently  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  much  investi¬ 


Alagnificent  fabrics  of  gold, 
siloer  and  silk  ioooen  in 
Persia  for  presentation  to 
foreign  potentates  •  ■  hg 

Artk  ur  Upkam  TOPE 


SO-CALLED  POLONAISE  CARPET 

The  entire  design  of  the  main  field  is  the  characteristic  l^ersian 
arabesque  and  lotus  ytalmelte  in  various  combinations.  This 
rug,  over  nine  jeet  long,  has  a  noble  spaciousness  and  dignity 
that  most  of  the  Polonaise  pieces  lack 

Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


gation.  The  best  of  these 
rugs,  obviously  the  work  of 
sophisticated  artists,  were 
planned  with  great  ingen¬ 
uity  and  finesse  and  a  good 
sense  for  general  decorative 
effect.  They  employ  designs 
gathered  from  several  sources.  The  arrangement 
often  was  supplied  by  the  artist’s  own  imagina¬ 
tion,  some  features  apparently  were  based  upon 
hints  from  the  enameler’s  and  the  goldsmith’s 

crafts,  more  came 
from  other  rugs,  but 
the  dominant  patterns 
were  the  arabesque, 
the  palmette  and  the 
lancet  leaf,  long  fund¬ 
amental  units  in  the 
decorative  art  of  Per¬ 
sia.  These  patterns, 
on  the  whole,  were 
broadly  rendered.  We 
never  find  in  Polonaise 
rugs  the  delicate  spiral 
tendrils,  drawn  with 
the  exquisite  dainti¬ 
ness  of  the  miniature 
painter,  that  were  the 
glory  of  carpets  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 
The  nervous  intensity 
of  those  intellectual, 
high  keyed  designs 
gave  place  to  schemes 
that,  despite  their 
novelty  and  ingenu¬ 
ity,  are  on  the  whole 
rich,  quiet,  easy  to 
grasp.  Broad  rhythmi¬ 
cal  curves  sometimes 
divide  the  field  into 
graceful  segments  or 
define  various  medal¬ 
lions  and  pendants 
which  in  turn  are 
embraced  by  heavy 
and  elaborate  arabes¬ 
ques  whose  wd  d  c , 
branching  stems  bind 
the  whole  composition 
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in  a  common  movement.  Plume-like  lancet  leaves 
decorate  the  open  spaces,  while  a  fe  w  small  leaves 
and  blossoms  supply  the  accents  without  which 
the  design  would  be  too  cloying.  Nothing  is  brisk, 
alert  or  tense  about  these  patterns.  With  few 
exceptions  they  suggest  a  soft  and  easy  opulence, 
the  cool  sparkle  of  the  silver  or  dull  light  of  glow¬ 
ing  gold  alone  supplying  a  glint  of  hardness  and 
animation  to  the  surface  to  delight  the  eye. 

It  is  not  the  patterns,  therefore,  but  rather  the 
e.xceptional  eolor  schemes  and  the  materials  that 
give  these  rugs  their  charm  and  distinction.  The 
eustomary  color  range  of  the  Persian  rugs  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  was  greatly  expanded  for  them 
and  new  color  harmonies  were  devised.  Instead  of 
the  relatively  few  colors  of  such  a  typically 
Persian  rug  as  the  Ardebil  Mosque  carpet  with 
its  dominant  tones  of  blue  and  gold,  instead  of 
the  simple  scheme  of  the  Ilerats  or  the  Ispahans 
with  their  deep  shades  of  wine  red  and  moss  green, 
we  have  in  the  large  Polonaise  carpets  a  wealth 
of  hues  that  outshines  the  rainbow:  deep  emerald, 
pale  green,  a  touch  of  ruby  red,  golden  salmon, 
orange,  rose,  pale  turc[uoise,  three  shades  of  gold, 
two  of  silver,  an  olive  and  a  blue  gray,  mauve, 
seal  brown  and  ivory  white.  Not  only  are  far 
more  colors  used  in  the  more  elaborate  pieces,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  tones  used  for  deep 
accents,  all  the  colors  are  of  much  higher  key  than 
is  usual  in  Oriental  rugs  of  any  period.  With  such 
an  extensive  and  crowded  palette,  with  its  curious 
un-Oriental  tones  and  high  pitched  hues,  the 
designers  of  these  rugs  set  for  themselves  new 
problems  and  solved  them  in  Interesting  ways  that 
warrant  detailed  study.  It  is  these  novel  color 
chords,  with  their  Debussy-like  quality,  these 
piquant  and  unprecedented  combinations  of 
bright  salmon,  pale  green,  turquoise  and  gold, 
that  give  these  rugs  their  conspicuous  individual¬ 
ity  cpiite  as  much  as  it  is  their  lavish  use  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  latter,  however,  has  counted 
perhaps  more  in  their  reputation,  lor  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world,  which  was  beginning  at  the  time  when 
they  were  being  woven,  the  ungrudging  display  of 
crass  wealth  aroused  more  general  enthusiasm 
than  did  mere  beauty.  In  the  older  rugs  ol  the 
Sixteenth  Century  metal  thread  was  used  spar¬ 
ingly,  only  enough  to  give  a  touch  of  crisp  light 
or  a  subdued  well  bred  hint  ol  princely  opulence, 
and  in  the  finest  of  the  velvet  and  silk  broeacles  on 
silver  and  gold  the  impression  of  esthetic  sincerity 
is  unmistakable.  In  the  Polonaise  rugs,  however, 
we  find  a  lavish  display  of  precious  metal  that 
smacks  just  a  bit  of  the  nouveau  riche  and  a  desire 
to  impress  the  neighbors.  All  the  neighbors  have 
been  duly  impressed,  for  few  can  look  at  a  rug. 


the  surlace  of  which  is  more  than  half  pure  gold 
and  sil  ver,  and  at  the  same  time  ignore  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The  silver  and  gold 
used  in  these  rugs  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the 
sil  ver  particularly  was  subjected  to  some  kind  of 
treatment  that  prevented  tarnishing.  Silver  of 
modern  manufacture  needs  to  be  exposed  only  a 
short  time  to  become  cjuite  unsightly,  while  the 
silver  threads  in  Polish  rugs  after  at  least  three 
hundred  years  are  often  still  clean  and  bright. 
This  quality  ol  the  metal  was  no  accident,  for 
Karabacek  lound  a  contemporary  record  that 
spoke  ol  the  great  dilficulty  and  importance  of 
preparing  the  purest,  untarnishable  metal  for 
use  in  the  weaving  of  rugs  of  enduring  quality. 

The  silk  used  in  Polish  rugs  also  seems  to  be  of 
a  dillerent  cpiality  than  that  found  in  the  earlier 
Persian  pieces,  such  as  those  woven  in  Kashan. 
It  is  less  firm  and  resilient  but  it  is  more  brilliant. 
The  dyes  are  nowhere  nearly  so  fast  as  the  more 
common  colors.  The  great  majority  of  Polonaise 
carpets  is  much  faded,  and  their  weakly  mingled 
pastel  shades  give  little  idea  of  their  original 
brilliance.  When  pieces  appear  that  have  been 
espeeially  treasured,  brought  out  from  deep 
coffers  only  on  the  most  stately  occasions,  we  then 
find  an  exhilarating  range  of  colors  that  compels 
the  most  reluctant  to  admiration.  Unfortunately 
the  majority  of  these  rugs  has  been  in  constant 
use  and  many  of  them  are  reduced  to  mere  evening 
shadows  of  their  former  glory.  There  was  evidently 
too  little  tradition  and  experiment  back  of  these 
adventurous  dyers,  for  they  never  quite  caught 
the  trick  of  fastening  their  colors  with  anything 
like  the  security  of  the  more  eonventional  dyers. 
It  may  be  that  such  high  keyed  colors  are  too 
dilute  to  stand  without  flinching  before  the 
blanching  effect  of  three  centuries  of  solvent  light. 

Quite  an  air  of  mystery  still  hangs  about  these 
rugs.  Although  the  theories  of  their  origin  com¬ 
monly  held  a  few  years  ago  are  now  discarded  by 
all  experts,  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  say  with 
any  show  of  evidenee  just  where  they  originated. 
In  1878  Countess  Czartoryski  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  an  impressive  array  of  these 
jewel-Iike  carpets,  labeled  “Tapis  Polonais.”  One 
of  these  rugs  carried  the  Czartoryski  coat  of  arms, 
and  some  thought  they  could  decipher  an  “M”  in 
a  border  figure,  presumably  the  initial  of  a  Polish 
manufacturer  named  Mersherski  or  Madziarski. 
These  rugs  seemed  to  be  quite  un-Oriental  in 
style,  the  Poles  ciuestioned  were  quite  unanimous 
that  they  were  really  Polish  rugs  and  supported 
their  contentions  with  a  rather  detailed  story  of 
their  origin.  As  no  counter  arguments  were  ad¬ 
vanced,  it  is  natural  that  the  name  Polish  became 
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UPPER  HALF  OF  POLONAISE  RUg  IN  SILVER,  gOLD  AND  SILK 

TiVeloe  feet  nine  inches  long  by  hve  leei  ten  inches  ivide 

The  design  of  ])cilmetles  and  uraiiesques  is  throughout  wholly  and  characteristically  Persian,  but  the 
sumptuousness  oj  the  detail  and  its  excessii'e  elaboration,  as  well  as  the  high  jiitched  cidor  scheme  are 
toncessions  to  the  prevalent  European  taste.  This  is  one  oJ  the  largest  and  finest  examples  known  and 
one  oj  the  jew  early  oriental  earjiets  that  has  been  improved  by  age.  The  violet  tones  oj  the  silver  have 
been  deepened  and  enriched  by  ex/iosure  and  the  bron/.e  and  green  gbnts  in  the  gold  are  also  jiarlly  the 
result  of  exposure.  Given  as  a  present  by  Shah  Abbass  to  some  European  monarch, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


Courtesy  oj  P.  W.  French  &  Company 


;4  SO^GALLED  EOLONAISE  EUg  FROM  EERSIA 

First  Half  of  SeOenteenth  Gentiivy 


Focmecly  in  the  Yeeker  (Dollection 


The  ground  of  the  center  field  is  composed  of  gold  thread  and  the  corners  of  silver.  The  Baroque  luxury 
of  such  a  carpel  was  well  calculated  to  impress  European  taste. 
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SO-CALLED  POLONAISE  CARPET 

A  dramalic  demonstration  of  the  Persian  desire  to  accommodate  these  rugs  to  European 
taste.  The  guard  stripes  and  the  weaving  only  are  Persian.  The  entire  design  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  late  Sixteenth  Century  Brussels  verdure  tapestry.  The  Persian  designers  probably 
thought  that  the  compact  lustrous  silk  surface  and  glowing  emerald  greens  of  the  piece 
would  impress  the  Europeans  as  a  va.;t  improvement  on  their  own 
comparatively  dull  tapestries 


immediately  and  generally 
attached  to  them.  The  story 
was  that  Madziarski,  as  his 
name  is  more  correctly 
spelled,  had  lived  and  trav¬ 
eled  extensively  in  the  Ori¬ 
ent  and  had  been  greatly 
impressed  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cent,  gold  threaded  textiles 
which  he  i'ound  there.  Tak¬ 
ing  back  great  cpiantities, 
and  also  a  group  of  Persian 
workmen,  he  set  up  a  fac¬ 
tory  at  Sluck  and  undertook 
to  excel  the  Orient  at  its 
own  game.  Here  he  pro¬ 
duced  turbans  that  sur¬ 
passed  the  best  made  at 
Ispahan  and  rugs  which  are 
still  among  the  world’s  won¬ 
ders.  The  general  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  Polish  origin  of 
these  silk  and  metal  rugs 
was  further  established  by 
the  fact  that  not  only  are 
they  markedly  different 
from  all  rugs  known  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Orient, 
but  also  that  not  a  single 
piece,  or  even  a  fragment, 
ever  has  been  procured  in 
the  Orient  itself,  and  no  one 
there  has  any  information 
about  them  from  any  local 
tradition.  The  story  is 
charming  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  are  plausible,  but 
charm  and  plausibility  ever 
have  been  foes  of  the  hard 
lacts  in  the  history  of  rugs, 
and  we  find  that  story  and 
argument  alike  crumble. 

Jowhan  Madziarski  is  the  Polish  equivalent  of  the 
Armenian  John  Madjarian,  meaning  John  the 
Magyar.  Now  John  Madjarian,  or  Jowhan  Mad¬ 
ziarski,  when  a  boy  had  been  captured  in  I  lungary 
by  Turks  and  had  been  carried  to  Constantinople 
as  a  prisoner  with  his  father.  He  was  educated  by 
an  Armenian  priest  and  apparently  could  write 
only  Armenian.  He  acquired  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Oriental  methods  of  weaving  silk  and 
gold  and  later  returned  to  Poland.  We  first  hear  of 
him  in  1750  making  gold  threaded  textiles  in 
Sluck.  On  January  24,  1758,  he  signed  a  contract 
with  Prince  Michael  Kasimir  Radziwill,  of  Vilna, 
to  undertake  the  management  of  a  “Persian  fac- 


Courtesy  of  Dikran  G.  Keiekian 

tory,  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  apprentices 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  practice  of  Persian 
art.”  Furthermore,  he  was  to  be  allowed,  “on  days 
when  his  services  were  not  recjuired  on  work  being 
done  for  the  Prince’s  treasury,  to  manufacture  and 
sell  for  his  own  use  and  profit  girdles  and  other 
similar  kinds  ol  work,  for  which  he  agrees  to 
furnish  his  own  material.”  The  contract  nowhere 
mentions  rug  making  as  among  his  duties  or 
the  privileges  accorded  to  him. 

That  the  Poles  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  did 
make  silk  gold-threaded  turbans  for  the  Persian 
trade  is  well  known.  The  devastations  of  the 
Afghans,  Kurds  and  Kajars  who  swept  back  and 
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forth  across  Persia  in  a  bloody,  three  cornered 
fight  for  power  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  in 
1747  dislocated  commerce,  destroyed  industry  and 
furnished  a  capital  opportunity  for  the  foreign 
merchant,  which  the  Poles  were  quick  to  seize. 
They  got  the  trade  partly  by  default,  for,  while 
their  brocades  are  superior  to  the  work  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  done  at  Kashan,  no  informed 
person  would  dream  of  comparing  the  Polish 
scarfs  with  the  best  of  the  Ispahan  pieces  of  the 
period  of  Shah  Abbas.  Madziarski  made  many 
scarfs.  This  we  know,  but  no  direct  evidence  has 
yet  been  produced  to  show  that  he  made  rugs. 
That  he  could  possibly  have  turned  out  hundreds 
of  precious,  sophisticated  and  dillicult  rugs,  or 
that  conditions  existed  in  Poland  for  the  mass 
production  of  such  rugs  is  entirely  out  ot  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  rugs  made  of  silk  with  inter¬ 
woven  threads  of  gold  had  been  made  in  Poland 
for  many  years.  We  first  hear  of  them  in  1578  in 
an  inventory  of  King  Albert  of  Prussia  which 
mentions  three  Polish  rugs.  The  inventory  of 
Prince  Ostrogski  mentions  fifty-five  silk  rugs,  two 
worked  with  gold  and  a  very  old  Polish  rug  worked 
with  gold.  These  pieces  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
Persian  rugs,  as  the  same  inventory  specifically 
mentions  eighty  of  the  latter  kind.  Other  inven¬ 
tories  list  recent  purchases  of  Polish  rugs,  and  in 
Stanislaus’  life  of  the  famous  Field  Marshall 
Alexander  Koniecpolski,  who  was  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts  in  eastern  Poland  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  we  find  it  recorded  that 
rugs  were  made  in  the  factory  which  he  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Ukraine.  Kosciuszko,  of  American 
Revolutionary  fame,  according  to  a  contemporary 
letter,  ( 1791 ),  was  delighted  with  the  rugs  that  he 
found  at  Januszpol,  saying  none  better  was  to  be 
found  in  Poland.  He  even  took  a  hand  at  design¬ 
ing  rugs  himself.  Other  records  show  that  rugs 
were  made  at  Kobylka,  Grodno,  Nieswiez,  Sylo- 
wice,  Drzewica,  Kutkorz,  Medzyboz,  Krakau, 
Sokolow,  Rozanc  and  Zimgrod,  all  in  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century.  These  facts  are  ably  set  forth  by 
T.  Krygowski,  who  gives  good  reasons  in  his 
Orientalisches  Archiv,  Jahrgang  II,  for  thinking 
that  this  art  of  rug  weaving  was  introduced  into 
Poland  by  the  moguls. 

All  these  contentions  can  be  admitted,  but 
they  do  not  at  all  prove  that  the  so-called  Polish 
rugs  which  we  know  in  western  Europe  were 
woven  in  Poland.  The  pieces  that  are  of  provably 
Polish  origin  are  totally  unlike  the  pieces  that  we 
are  discussing.  They  are  relatively  coarse  in 
weaving  and  simple  almost  to  the  point  of  crude¬ 
ness  in  drawing  and  their  characteristically 
European  patterns  only  dimly  echo  Persian  de¬ 


signs.  Dr.  F.  R.  Martin,  an  eminent  Swedish 
expert  on  rugs,  was  the  first  seriously  to  attack 
the  theory  of  the  Polish  origin  of  these  elaborate 
silk  and  metal  fabrics,  but  other  scholars  have 
contributed  further  convincing  evidence.  Their 
theory  that  these  pieces  were  woven  on  the  im¬ 
perial  looms  of  Persia  for  the  express  purpose  of 
presentation  to  foreign  courts  is  now  thoroughly 
established.  The  very  fact  that  these  rugs  are  all 
traceable  to  European  courts  or  noble  families  of 
the  states  that  were  powerful  during  the  period  of 
Shah  Abbas’  supremacy  is  significant.  And  as  Dr. 
Wilhelm  von  Bode  notes,  they  do  not  appear  in 
paintings  of  the  period,  which  shows  that  they 
were  not  ordinary  articles  of  commerce,  for  if  they 
had  been,  the  artists,  who  w'ere  eager  buyers  of 
Oriental  rugs,  would  have  had  some.  The  fact 
that  these  pieces  contain  European  coats  of  arms, 
instead  of  proving  their  European  origin,  proves 
quite  the  contrary.  European  coats  of  arms  are 
found  on  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Century  rugs  which  we  know  were  made  in  the 
Orient  especially  for  the  European  market,  such 
as  the  Oushaks  and  the  Ispahans,  and  these  coats 
of  arms  are  constantly  misunderstood  and  imper¬ 
fectly  rendered.  So  the  coats  of  arms  which  we 
find  on  the  Polish  rugs  now'  in  the  Royal  Palace 
in  Munich,  defective  renderings  of  the  arms  of  the 
Polish  princess,  Anna  Catharina  Constance, 
daughter  of  Sigismund  III,  King  of  Poland, 
simply  prove  that  the  rugs  were  not  w'oven  in 
Poland.  Such  mistakes  could  not  have  been  made 
in  Poland,  but  they  were  natural  enough  for 
distant  weavers  working  only  from  sketches. 

A  careful  study  of  the  designs  themselves 
points  unmistakably  to  Persia,  and  many  little 
tricks  of  shading  and  accent  are  carried  off  with 
an  ease  and  assurance  that  are  never  possible  in 
an  imitated  art.  Fortunately,  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  leaves  no  further  room  for  doubt.  Martin 
has  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  group  of  silk 
and  gold-threaded  rugs  in  Rosenberg  castle, 
Copenhagen,  w'as  presented  by  the  Persian  court 
to  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
Gottorp  in  1639.  There  are  several  specimens  jn 
Venice,  one  of  which  is  referred  to  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  document  as  a  present  from  the  shah  of 
Persia.  Further  rugs  came  from  the  shah  in  1621. 
The  inventories  of  Cardinal  Mazarln  identify 
several  of  these  pieces  as  of  Persian  origin,  and 
the  tapestry-woven  piece  in  the  Berlin  Museum  in 
four  of  the  border  cartouches  bears  the  word 
“Padishah,”  denoting  the  Royal  House  of  Persia. 
All  these  facts  together  Identify  these  rugs  as 
Persian  of  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury  beyond  further  controversy.  It  is  true  that 
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A  REAL  POLISH  CARPET 


Woven  in  Poland  at  the  very  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  An  entirely  different 
decorative  conception  from  the  so-Lalled  Polonaise  rugs  woven  in  Persia. 


in  dashing  brilliance  and  almost 
reckless  lavishness  they  depart 
from  the  classical  Persian  mod¬ 
els,  but  for  a  good  reason.  They 
were  designed  to  delight  and 
astonish  Europeans,  to  pro¬ 
claim  in  distant  countries  in 
wholly  unmistakable  terms  the 
astounding  glories  of  the  great 
shahs.  Travelers  could  return 
with  incredible  tales  of  dazzling 
porcelain  palaces,  of  mosques 
and  domes  and  minarets  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  famous  mosaic 
faience,  enamelled,  as  it  were, 
with  turquoise  and  sapphire, 
more  gorgeous  than  anything 
of  which  Europe  could  have 
vision;  they  could  describe 
pomp  and  ceremony  that  be¬ 
wildered  them  with  its  splendor; 
yet  all  these  stories  could  be  set 
down  to  boasting  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  What  finer  confirmation 
than  an  extravagant  and  obvi¬ 
ously  beautiful  rug?  Shah 
Abbas,  for  all  his  hauteur,  was 
a  little  uncomfortably  aware 
that  the  European  nations  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  heathen,  and 
so,  wishing  for  various  reasons 
to  establish  friendly  intercourse, 
he  quite  outdid  himself  in 
his  efforts  to  overwhelm  all  his 
European  visitors.  The  silk  and 
gold  rugs  were  thus  one  item  in 
a  campaign  of  propaganda;  for 
these  articles  tO'  be  made  most 
effective  European  taste  must 
be  noted,  and  Shah  Abbas  and 
his  designers  had  plenty  of  material  from  which  to 
judge  what  would  please  the  foreigners.  The  rich, 
gold  embroidered  velvets  of  the  late  Sixteenth 
Century  suggested  designs  that  were  more  florid, 
full  and  soft  than  those  usual  in  Persia,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  these  modifications  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  carpets.  Just  why  the  high-keyed  color 
schemes  were  chosen  may  remain  something  of  a 
mystery,  but  in  a  recent  retrospective  loan 
exhibition  of  tapestries  in  the  San  Francisco 
Museum,  there  were  three  Brussels  pieces  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  lent  by 
Duveen  Brothers  and  called  “The  Deeds  of 
Scipio”  which  were  suggestive.  Famous  in  their 
own  day,  they  are  exceptionally  rich  in  gold  and, 
what  is  more,  their  color  scheme  of  bright  green 


Museum  oj  Ari  and  Industry  in  Lemberg 

with  touches  of  salmon  and  terra  cotta,  cerulean 
blue  and  gold  is  as  near  the  color  scheme  of  most 
Polish  rugs  as  it  is  possible  for  a  tapestry  to  be. 
Renaissance  and  Gothic  tapestries  found  their  way 
to  Persia  in  some  numbers.  Several  pile  carpets 
reproduce  them  in  full  detail.  It  is  not  at  all  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  piece  of  this  Scipio  set  or  a  piece  of 
a  similar  color  design  might  have  found  its  way  to 
Persia,  there  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  European 
taste  and  as  a  hint  of  what  sort  of  coloration  in 
rugs  would  be  most  acceptable.  Evidently  the 
Persian  designers  did  not  think  that  the  European 
recipients  of  the  rugs  would  long  be  critical,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  shah’s  orders  came  in  so  fast  that  the 
standards  could  not  be  kept  up.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  pieces  show  every  sign 
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SO-CALLED  POLONAISE  CARPET 


One  of  the  finest  of  the  small  I^ohmaise  carpets  ivhicb  shows  an  extremely  ingenious 
division  of  the  field  defined  by  various  forms  nj  the  l^ersian  arabesque.  The  large 
reciprocal  trefoil  oj  the  border  is  characteristic  of  these  carpets  and  is  thought  by 
many  to  indicate  a  Caucasus  origin  Jor  these  rugs 

I'ormerly  in  the  }'erkes  Collection 

of  haste  and  carelessness  in  design  and  execution. 

They  are  coarsely  and  loosely  woven,  the  gold  and 
silver  thread  is  meagre  and  thin,  the  rugs  are  not 
always  even  straight,  the  designs  become  dull  and 
clumsy  and  obvious  until  the  fabrics  are  good  only 
lor  the  first  impression  and  their  rather  cheap  de¬ 
claration  of  costliness  that  in  reality  is  shoddiness. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  a  very  small  group  of 
tapestry-woven  rugs  in  silk  and  gold  that  are 
generally  classed  with  the  Polonaise.  Less  than  ten 
of  these  precious  pieces  remain.  In  design,  some  of 
them  hold  to  the  classical  Sixteenth  Century 
patterns,  often  with  combatant  animals;  in  color 
they  are,  when  well  preserved,  of  marvelous  depth 
and  richness;  in  technicpie  they  reach  perfection. 


They  are  so  distinct  in  ciuality 
from  the  other  type  of  pile  car¬ 
pets  that  the  finest  should  be 
placed  as  ot  around  the  year 
1600,  when  Shah  Abbas  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  of  himself  as  one 
ol  the  world’s  great  monarchs 
and  when  the  art  of  weaving 
was  still  in  its  great  period. 
Although  these  rugs  are  unques¬ 
tionably  Persian  in  origin,  they 
undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
be  called  Polish  or  by  the  more 
graceful  and  more  safely  am¬ 
biguous  term  “Polonaise.”  The 
latter  is  an  English  word  and 
has  been  in  good  standing  more 
than  a  century.  Its  association 
with  music  and  the  dance  carry 
agreeable  connotations  that 
have  been  lelt  by  many  to  be 
quite  appropriate  for  these 
graceful  carpets,  if  not  accurate. 

No  one  can  say  iust  where 
these  rugs  were  woven  or  whose 
was  the  individual  genius  that 
presided  over  their  fabrication. 
Martin  suggests  that  they  were 
the  work  of  the  women  of  the 
harem  who  were  following  the 
well  established  Asiatic  custom 
of  preparing  the  gifts  that  their 
lord  should  send  to  other  poten¬ 
tates,  but  this  is  speculation. 
It  has  been  suggested  several 
times  that  these  imperial  looms 
were  situated  somewhere  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  in  the  gold  and 
silver  and  enamel  work  that  is 
done  at  Khoumouk  and  Shusha 
there  is  a  grain  of  substantia¬ 
tion  of  the  theory.  Perhaps  some  day  documents  iq 
the  Orient  may  be  discovered  tha^  will  settle  the 
whole  question.  Until  then  we  must  be  content  to 
revel  in  the  really  remarkable  beauty  of  the  best 
pieces  and  to  see  in  this  te.xtile  enterprise  an  in¬ 
structive  product  of  the  contact  between  two 
types  ol  civilization  and  take  advantage  of  the 
occasional  artistic  opportunities  to  refresh  our 
spirits  with  views  and  examinations  ol  the  results 
of  the  inspirations  of  certain  so  far  untraced 
masters  of  the  art  of  weaving.  Nevertheless,  since 
the  pleasure  that  the  collector  of  works  of  art  is 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  that  which  he  possesses,  it  is  indeed 
desirable  that  the  misty  records  be  made  clear. 
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ARNiSHiNG  day  at  the  New  Society:  few 
persons  or  no  persons  seeing  the  pictures 
except  the  exhibiting  painters  and  their 
wives  and  friends,  friends  who  furtivel}"  seek 
certain  pictures  because  they  have  seen  the  faces 
of  their  creators  and  must  be  prepared  for  an 
inevitable  meeting.  Ah  varnishing  days  in  Europe 
more  or  less  resemble  this  one.  First-day  visitors 
in  France  dress  to  be  more  attractive  than  the 
pictures.  The  victory  in  these  competitions  is 
usually  theirs.  Flere,  for  the  ladies,  was  a  John 
Barrymore  in  low  collared,  violet  shirt — John 
Barrymore  in  street  llesh.  John  Barrymore,  the 
Flamlet,  the  work  of  art,  is  another  matter.  One 
has  seen  that  and  will  see  it  again;  but  this  man 

in  mufti,  shorn  of  art’s  disguise . !  Perhaps 

there  is  something  in  the  view  of  the  vision, 
although  the  man  may  be,  even  m  “civies,”  dis¬ 
guised.  Perhaps  actors,  through  all  vicissitudes, 
remain  as  they  were  originally. 

The  attractiveness  of  a  picture  by  George 
Bellows:  little  of  art’s  disguise  there.  The  man  and 
the  art  are  valiantly — or,  is  it  “vulgarly” — one. 
Compare  Maurice  Sterne  and  his  art  and  then 
slide  back  to  Bellows.  Of  course  neither  is,  like 
Barrymore,  a  walking  picture.  The  actor  is  nearer 
the  peddler.  JJe  must  carry  his  wares  on  his  back. 
The  painter  parks  his  upon  a  wall.  But  all  painters 
are  not  alike.  There  was  William  AT  Chase  who 
introduced  the  idea  of  the  artistic  temperament 
to  the  American  public  and  knew  the  clothes  that 
would  drive  the  introduction  home.  Bellow's  has 
few  or  no  parlor  airs.  Perhaps  his  pose  is  to  appear 
wJthout  one.  To  arrive  at  the  same  end  William 
Sulzer  walked  to  his  inauguration  as  governor  in 
Albany.  That  was  one  of  the  difficulties:  that  he 
was  made  to  ride,  upon  his  feet,  in  the  effort  to 
appear  simple.  Bellows  paints  in  the  language  that 
he  talks.  That  is  a  fashionable  thing  to  do  in  news- 
paperdom  today,  and  easy  for  Fleywood  Broun 
w'hile  difficult  for  Francis  Hackett.  Poor  Sterne 
could  never  arrive  there  at  all.  He  has  stylistic 
designs.  He  wears  a  dress  suit  in  a  picture.  He 
prepares  himself  for  the  event  of  one.  He  considers 
beauty.  He  will  talk  on  esthetics  for  hours.  There 
may  be  a  little  dilletantism  in  Sterne.  There  is 
none  in  Bellows.  In  art  and  in  file  he  is  the  rough 
diamond  idol  of  the  West;  homely,  almost  with 
extravagance  in  everything  that  he  does.  Sterne 
has  airs  like  Prosper  Merimee,  fastidiousness. 
He  may  be  more  artist  than  man. 

There  is  a  lot  of  the  artist,  the  love  of  the 


nourish,  in  Boardman  Robinson,  but  his  drawings, 
near  one  by  Sterne  m  this  exhibition,  seem  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  essentially  human  school  which  began 
with  Daumier  and  became  touched  with  foppish¬ 
ness  under  the  hands  of  men  like  Toulouse- 
Fautrec,  Degas  and  Forain.  Courbet  alive  might, 
m  monumental  voice,  shout  that  Sterne  was 
harking  back  to  the  classical  urbanities  of 
Raphael,  repeating  the  condemnations  ol  1848-49. 
Perhaps  we  are  about  ready  to  receive  those  with 
open  arms.  Civilization,  gaming  ground,  is  gam¬ 
ing  sophists  among  us.  We  shall  soon  be  asking  for 
file  condensed  into  an  abstraction  of  perfect  form 
and  formula.  The  homely  details  are  awfully 
familiar.  Sterne  anyway  always  has  been  a  bar¬ 
ometer  of  the  ultra-fashionable.  He  was  doing, 
with  Altee  AFnirer,  journalistic  pictures  of  the 
Bal  Bullier  or  ol  other  such  democratic  gatherings 
m  Paris  about  1905.  He  arrived  there  with 
sketches  of  circuses  and  Coney  Island.  A  few 
months  sent  him  back  to  Holbein  and  tighter 
draughtsmanship.  I  remember  that  he  came  near 
taking  Patrick  Henrj^  Bruce  with  him.  Cezanne 
or,  perhaps,  Gauguin,  or  the  combination,  got  him 
later  when  he  took  a  trip  to  Borneo  with  no 
intention  of  being  the  wild  man  of  that  place. 
Bruce  had  gone  to  painting  arrangements  of 
squares  of  color,  wJiere  he  may  still  be.  Neither 
of  these  men  is  a  wild  man,  although  there  are 
intensities  in  them  and  in  Sterne  especially. 

Bellows,  however,  may  be  more  footloose, 
although  he  sometimes  aims  at  grandeur  in  an 
art  way.  This  is  a  definite  abstraction,  a  step 
aside  from  the  colloquial,  and  may  place  him 
nearer  to  Sterne  than  is  casually  apparent;  but 
the  difference  between  them  is  as  wide,  if  no 
wider,  than  that  separating  the  wild  and  the 
cultivated  flower.  This  difference  needs  further 
examination.  It  is  also  the  difference  between  the 
aristocrat  and  the  democrat;  the  difference,  again, 
between  Broun  and  Hackett.  There  is  no  more  real 
condescension  in  Bellows  than  in  Broun.  They 
play  up.  Bellows  will  consciously  reach  out  for 
majesty,  a  virtue  that  he  recognizes  in  tradition. 
Such  a  cpiality  in  Sterne  would  be  innate.  He 
w'ould  not  call  it  b}^  the  name.  He  has  too  much 
good  taste  to  label  or  to  define  his  llights.  It  may 
be  that  he  has  too  much  faith  in  himself  to  have 
none  in  us.  Of  this,  however,  1  have  no  way  of 
making  certain.  Between  these  two  there  is  a 
cjuestion  of  the  amount  of  faith  in  the  acuteness 
of  our  perceptions.  Bellows  presents  his  matter 
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like  an  advertising  writer.  If  he  aims  to  be  subtle, 
he  kills  the  subtlety  with  a  warning.  We  must 
not  understand  him.  W'e  must  realize  without 
question  that  he  is  being  subtle.  But  we,  in 
America,  who  ha\e  bred  them,  can  not  cjuarrel 
with  such  economic  tendencies,  and  Sterne, 
compared  with  the  manly  want  of  fastidiousness 
in  George  Luks,  nill  leave  us  cold.  Here,  in  the 
last,  is  a  man  ol  great  emotional  wealth  who  puts 
himself  down  regardless. 

Today  there  is  grave  danger  of  a  victory  of 
the  intellectuals  in  paint.  The  new  ones  resemble 
the  old  in  lew  things.  The  new  employ  their  minds 
to  analyze  and  enlarge  upon  whatever  small 
emotional  properties  are  theirs.  Whth  the  old — 
I  am  thinking  of  men  like  Edwin  II.  Blashlicid, 
Daniel  Chester  French  and  the  late  Kenyon  Cox — 
their  intellectual  processes  were  a  police  force 
employed  to  check  emotional  “disorders.”  The 
intellects  themselves  worked  by  rote.  They  knew 
certain  delinite  things.  They  knew,  like  a  carica¬ 
ture  in  a  play  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the 
dillercnce  between  right  and  wrong.  Life  was 
without  complications  to  them.  Art  was  a  thing 
maiuilactured  by  a  rule  of  thumb.  Discipline,  in 
their  philosophy,  shone  as  one  of  the  highest 
qualities.  Any  evolutionary  idea  must  have 
been  distastelul.  A  traitor  was  a  man  who 
changed  his  mind. 

When  the  old  order  reverted  to  things  of  the 
past,  although  it  seemed  to  be  continually  doing 
this,  it  never  went  so  far  back  as  the  original 
source.  Rather,  it  would  stop  at  some  academic 
translation  of  an  old  masterpiece,  a  formularized 
rendering.  One  always  felt  that  the  lire,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  emotionalism,  of  the  old  men  was  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  these  new  ones.  Intellect  had  erected, 
as  it  almost  invariably  does,  a  code  of  good  taste. 
In  France,  almost  directly  responsible  for  the 
American  product,  good  taste  was  in  the  hands 
ol  the  purists.  In  America,  it  was  marshaled,  as 
it  continues  to  be  to  a  large  extent,  by  Puritans. 
A  broad  dillerence  between  these  two  is  that  while 
one  is  intent  upon  a  kind  of  rhetorical  purity, 
placed  quite  apart  from  or  above  subject  matter, 
the  other  will  look  at  the  moral  values  of  the 
subject  matter  before  anything  else.  One  will  find 
uplift  in  rhetorical  exactitude,  and  the  other,  in 
the  substance  and  not  the  flourish  of  a  sermon. 

The  new  order  of  intellectual  has  put  preach¬ 
ing  and  the  standard  rules  of  rhetoric  aside.  It  is 
rhetorical  but  chiefly  in  its  own  way.  Out  of  the 
political  turmoil  and  the  new  distaste  for  the 
group  or  the  class  idea  which  T  has  engendered,  it 


aims  to  produce  a  manifestation  which  may  be 
anarchistic  in  its  initial  motive  but  always  seems 
to  be  aristocratic.  In  exaggerated  examples,  the 
manner  will  remind  of  the  ON'cr  precision,  let  us 
say,  ol  a  Swedish  dandy.  In  the  better  examples, 
the  manner  will  always  have  a  kind  of  precious¬ 
ness,  a  dandyism  of  a  recherche  order,  carrying  a 
suggestion  of  erudition  along  with  the  neglect,  the 
oil  hand  graciousness  of  a  great  familiarity  with 
the  subject.  In  this  mode  it  is  impossible  that  the 
art  of  the  past  should  be  omitted  from  the  reckon¬ 
ing.  A  painter  like  Sterne  must  do  a  great  deal 
of  cpioting.  Indeed,  he  must  do  also  a  consider¬ 
able  lot  of  paraphrasing,  all,  of  course,  from 
original  sources.  He  is  a  man  of  paint  in  exactly 
the  sense  of  the  man  of  letters  of  several  decades 
ago.  His  translation  will  not  be  adapted  from 
another  translation.  It  will  come  from  the  original 
and  be  a  rare  understanding  of  the  original,  a 
synthesis  of  its  style,  a  complete  characterization, 
done  with  few  words  and  telling  omissions,  in  a 
style  at  once  appreciative  and  original.  This  is 
not  a  homely  writer  of  current  phrases,  a  Dr. 
Frank  Crane  gaining  public  acclaim  through  a 
reiteration  of  public  sentiments.  Neither  is  he  a 
Blashfield,  aloof,  making  gestures  from  the  top 
of  a  pedestal  at  the  base  of  which  the  public 
admires  when  weighted  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
otherwise  acts  with  a  thorough  indifference. 
Sterne’s  subject  matter  usually  is  greeted  with 
derision.  It  does  not  count  much  with  him. 
Perhaps  it  should  count  much  less  with  us.  His 
style  is  almost  classically  plastic.  His  picture^ 
despite  the  intermingled  quoting  or  paraphrases, 
or  because  of  them,  are  alive;  are  symbols  of  an 
active  mind.  The  man’s  sensitiveness  never  stops, 
his  knack  of  accumulating  and  appropriating  is 
in  constant  motion.  His  good  taste  has  the  tact 
to  be  unollicious.  Perhaps  his  matter  is  thin.  He 
will  never  hurl  things  at  you  like  Rubens  and 
Renoir  and  Luks.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  ideas 
are  the  children  of  barbarians.  Culture  knows 
better.  Culture  knows  that  the  sea  was  blue  ten 
thousand  years  ago.  It  has  gone  over  history  and 
noted  its  repetitions.  It  has  gone  over  histories 
of  literature  and  art,  watched  one  new  movement 
after  another  initiated  with  the  return  to  nature 
of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  powerful,  simple 
man.  About  nature  it  may  be,  slightly  or  enor¬ 
mously,  blase.  The  wealth  of  the  world  does  not 
rest  alone  in  nature.  Perhaps  it  rests  with  that 
which  has  been  taken  out  ol  nature.  Art,  for  an 
example,  has  a  greater  importance  than  the  raw- 
material  which  has  entered  into  it.  Beauty  is 
man’s  work,  a  conversion  of  raw  material, 
whether  it  be  visionary  or  concrete;  a  cultivated 
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plant  owning  sophistication  and  background. 
Nature  is  art’s  vehicle,  a  piece  of  clay  made  beau¬ 
tiful  by  the  push  of  man’s  thumbs  and  of  his 
intellectual  and  emotional  energies.  Art  is  a 
symbol  of  man  as  the  conqueror  of  nature. 

Sterne  will  sometimes  remind  one  of  Pierre 
Louys  or  of  Theodore  F.  de  Banville,  whose 
stories  are  full  of  saintly  children,  not  seldom 
middle-aged,  used  as  excuses  for  collections  of 
carefully  wrought  and  chiseled  sentences.  Sterne 
has  the  repose  of  the  classicist.  Henry  Lee  McFee 
may  be  more  classic,  but  he  has  the  intemperance 
of  an  unconscious,  a  driving  sincerity.  Sterne’s 
processes,  while  finer  or  fuller,  are  nearer  in 
character  to  Marsden  Hartley’s.  However,  while 
Hartley,  in  most  things,  deals  purely  in  good  taste, 
there  is  an  exceedingly  well  managed  and  true 
emotional  power  in  Sterne.  He  has  depth.  Hartley 
fabricates,  intellectually,  evidences  of  emotions 
that  would  hardly  carry  in  the  most  casual  court. 
Sterne  has  real  emotions  on  which  to  work,  a 
starting  point,  a  structure  for  the  decorations  of 
his  intellect.  Alessandro  Bonci  often  made  so 
much  of  a  small  voice  that  he  could  at  these  times 
become  preferable  to  the  tremendously  endowed 
Caruso.  Natural  power,  as  the  sweep  of  culture 
breezes  over  the  land,  is  not  enough.  We  begin 
to  look  for  niceties,  to  seek  the  uncommon  in 
taste,  to  search  for  refinements  and  for  embell¬ 
ishments.  Intellect  for  a  time,  a  long  time  before 
we  are  upon  a  full  decadence,  may  cover  losses 
in  original  vitality.  Culture  and  intellect  will  refine 
the  discoveries  of  ignorance  and  uncouthness. 

While  the  art  of  Maurice  Sterne  can  be 
described  only  as  a  European  importation,  its 
arrival  in  America  and  its  acceptance  by  our  most 
enlightened  art  lovers  is  a  sign  w'hich  cannot  be 
side-stepped.  Perhaps  America,  like  New'  York, 
is  beginning  to  tire  of  the  simple  statements  of 
the  blunt  middle-class.  We  may  be  ready  to 
delight  in  intellectual  gymnastics,  although  it  is 
certain  that  we  still  remain  unready  to  have  them 
purely  gymnastics.  We  are  a  long  way  from  the 
decadent  end  of  the  cycle,  but  we  are  also  through 
with  the  virginal  end.  This  may  be  expressed  in 
the  works  of  painters  who,  going  back  upon  our 
history  and  a  great  deal  further,  attempt  to  reach 
the  simplicity  of  provincials  and  primitives.  It 
does  not  matter  that  they  sometimes  resemble 
skittish  spinsters.  The  point  is  that  w'e  have 
reached  an  age  where  the  admiration  ol  youth  is 
not  only  possible  but  seems  inevitable. 

George  Luks,  whose  exhibition  at  Kraushaar’s 
was  the  sensation  of  a  month  in  art,  in  no  sense 


belongs  to  the  preciousness  of  the  intellectual 
movement.  He  has  gained  much  by  the  study  of 
art  and  a  great  deal  more  from  the  study  or  from 
the  living  of  life.  In  him  the  intellectual  element, 
although  far  from  absent,  is  negligible.  His  por¬ 
trait  should  be  painted  with  the  broad  strokes  of 
a  Rubens.  His  art  belongs  in  the  category  of  the 
Renaissance  at  full  tide;  this  rather  in  Holland 
than  in  Italy.  He  is  a  full  throated  singer,  a  man 
in  no  sense  fashionable.  In  him  is  all  the  narrow¬ 
ness  and  the  bigotry  of  a  real  and  magnificent 
emotional  force.  Intellectual  art  is  thin,  slim, 
lean.  Luks’  art  is  florid,  fat.  It  is  sensuous.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  love  of  the  essentially  human 
as  this  is  expressed  in  intuitive  or  in  animal 
reactions.  His  art  may  make  the  niceties  of  the 
“man  of  paint”  seem  trivial.  Like  Walt  Whitman, 
he  is  George  Luks  and  unafraid.  He  could  be  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  every  Puritan  and  every 
purist  manifestation.  There  is  no  more  valiantly 
personal  document  in  this  country.  No  kind  of 
management  enters  into  its  production,  none  in 
the  sense  of  Sterne,  and  it  is  stayed  by  none  of 
those  inhibitions  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
common  property  of  Americans. 

In  recent  years  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
fates  have  very  badly  treated  the  hard  earned 
fame  of  men  like  J.  Francis  Murphy  and  Bruce 
Crane.  There  is,  for  an  example  of  pure  injustice 
to  them,  the  contempt  with  which  restless  artists 
treat  their  consistent  fidelity  to  a  first  impression, 
or  to  a  first  love.  In  this,  with  a  little  well  directed 
pessimism,  we  could  easily  find  a  sign  of  the  moral 
decadence  of  the  race.  Consistency  has  gone  from 
us.  It  remains  now',  since  the  passing  of  Murphy, 
only  with  Crane  and  a  few  college  boys  who  stay 
true  to  the  slouch  hat  of  a  first  year.  Indeed,  com¬ 
pared  with  Crane,  even  Ballard  Williams  has 
Mormon  tendencies,  for  his  loves  are  two:  the 
landscape  with  and  the  one  without  ladies  in 
silks  and  satins.  In  the  records  of  Chinese  art 
there  are  five  hundred  years  of  consistency  to  a 
single  pose.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  that.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  in  ancestor  worship,  despite 
that  the  western  brand  is  covered  with  a  camou¬ 
flage  that  must  be  due  to  shame. 

Martinelli’s  manifesto,  a  Futurist  pamphlet 
published  more  than  a  decade  ago,  is  the  only 
really  valiant  attack  upon  the  dead  that  our 
generation  has  produced.  But  even  here  the 
valiancy  must  be  taken  wdth  a  little  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  a  masterpiece  of  press¬ 
agenting.  Down  with  the  dead  and  their  power, 
museums,  libraries  and  cemeteries. 
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A  SHELF  of  NEW  ART  T300KS 


THE  NEW  ART,  by  Horace  Shipp.  Cecil  Palmer, 
Publisher.  Price,  fijteen  shillings. 

/fv..  Shipp  divides  his 
J  y  !  book  into  two  parts:  a 
discussion  of  theory 
ot  non-representational  art, 
and  an  analysis  of  its  practice 
as  exemplified  in  the  work  of 
Lawrence  Atkinson.  The  first 
part  is  concerned  with  the 
1  unction  of  art  and  its  place 
among  the  activities  of  man. 
This  subject  is  viewed  from 
four  angles.  The  author  holds 
tluit  art  may  be  approached 
from  the  viewpoint  of  phil¬ 
osophy,  or  that  of  making  contact  between  the  mind  and 
the  universe;  in  the  light  of  psychology  as  a  choice  of 
symbols  for  communication  of  ideas  between  mind  and 
mind;  according  to  tlie  technic  of  its  making  (he  warns 
us  not  to  mistake  a  skilful  technic  for  genius)  or  from  the 
viewpoint  of  history  in  its  relation  to  all  past  art.  Here 
follows  a  chapter  on  art  since  the  time  of  the  Impressionists. 

This  brings  Mr.  Shipp  to  a  consideration  of  the  work 
of  Atkinson,  whose  paintings  and  sculptures  appeal  to 
him  as  the  finest  application  of  the  theories  of  non-repre- 
sentational  art.  Mr.  Shipp  coniines  himself  to  a  discussion 
ol  the  nature  of  Atkinson’s  art,  giving  little  biographical 
material,  and  only  mentions  in  passing  that  his  art  is  per¬ 
haps  better  known  on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  as 
he  was  represented  in  international  exhibitions  at  Geneva 
and  Milan,  at  the  latter  winning  the  grand  prix  and  gold 
medal.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  twenty  reproductions 
of  Atkinson’s  work. 

TRENCH  PICTURES  AND  THEIR  PAINT¬ 
ERS,  by  Lorinda  Munson  Bryant.  Dodd,  Mead 
c''’  Co.,  New  }ork. 

HIS  is  an  immense  subject,  and  although  she  uses  three 
hundred  and  eight  pages  exclusive  of  illustrations,  the 
author  can  do  little  more  in  many  cases  than  mention 
the  names  of  important  painters  and  give  a  few  details  of 
their  work.  As  a  book  of  reference,  the  work  should  be 
valuable,  lor  it  concentrates  information  concerning 
one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  painters  of  all  ages  and 
schools  of  French  art  from 
Francois  Clouet,  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century,  to  Caro- 
Devaille,  Boutet  de  Monvel 
and  Montezin  of  the  present. 

French  art  does  not  begin 
so  far  back  as  one  might 
suppose.  When  Francis  I 
(1494-1547)  w'anted  the  new 
palace  at  Fontainebleau  dec¬ 
orated,  he  invited  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Andrea  del  Sarto 
and  other  foreigners  to  do  the 
work.  French  artists  aided 
them,  and  these  later  formed  a  “Fontainebleau  School’’  and 
practised  methods  based  upon  those  of  the  foreigners.  Even 


the  Clouets,  Jean  and  Francois,  were  ol  Flemish  origin.  It 
was  the  Seventeenth  Century  before  the  art  of  France 
was  strong  enough  to  have  its  owm  school  ol  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  even  then  most  of  the  artists  did  their 
work  in  Rome.  However,  the  strongest  men,  such  as 
Nicolas  Poussin  (1593-1665),  expressed  French  traits. 
Then  came  Claude  Lorrain,  Le  Sueur,  Lebrun,  Rigaud, 
Mignard  and  others  who  helped  to  glorily  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  ^  et  none  ot  these  compares  with  the  great 
Italians  of  the  Renaissance.  Not  until  the  days  of  Louis 
XV  did  France  produce,  in  Chardin,  a  master  painter. 

These  names  and  those  which  follow’  them — Watteau, 
Nattier,  Boucher,  Fragonard,  and  all  the  others  down  to 
the  present — are  merely  chronicled  in  this  book  with  a 
lew  lacts  and  anecdotes  and  without  insight.  The  style  is 
iournalistic,  but  with  careless  touches  of  which  not  even  a 
second-rate  journalist  should  be  guilty.  The  author  has 
written  other  books  on  art  including  American  Pictures 
and  Tbeii  Painters  and  U7iaf  Pictures  to  See  in  Europe. 

COLLECTING  ANTIQUES  TOR  PLEASURE 
AND  PROEIT,  by  Eelix  Cade.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  New  }  ork;  Dunedin  Press,  Limited, 
Edinburgh. 

OLLECTORS  will  revel  in  the  pages  of  this  book, 
which  is  the  story  of  twenty-five  years  search  for 
antique  furniture,  prints,  china,  paintings  and  other 
art  works,  and  illustrated  with  many  pictures.  The  book 
was  w'ritten  and  was  first  published  in  Great  Britain  and 
details  the  author’s  expe¬ 
riences  in  England  and 
Scotland,  but  it  is  as  wide 
in  its  appeal  as  is  the  lure 
ol  collecting,  and  those  in 
the  United  States  who 
gather  antiques  will  find 
it  an  entertaining  guide. 

Not  only  is  there  a  fascin¬ 
ation  in  the  discovery  of 
rare  works  of  art,  but 
there  is  often  much  profit 
also.  The  author  tells  of 
the  purchase  ot  a  picture 
by  Brueghel  for  £5  and  its 
subsequent  sale  for  £80, 
and  of  a  Directoire  clock  that  was  bought  for  £20  and  later 
sold  for  £90.  Other  collectors  have  had  similar  experiences. 

Advice  on  how  to  detect  fakes  and  inferior  articles 
generally  in  the  line  of  furniture  will  be  found  of  special 
value  to  those  whose  hobby  is  antique  furniture,  but  the 
author  adds  that  the  born  collector  has  an  intuition  for 
the  right  thing  and  seldom  makes  a  mistake.  Naturally 
his  know'ledge  improves  with  experience,  but  the  author 
maintains  that  such  a  person  has  a  real  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  from  the  beginning,  just  as  the  painter,  the 
musician,  the  poet  or  the  sculptor  has  an  Inborn  talent 
which  is  developed  under  good  masters. 

Americans  who  have  heard  their  country  called  com¬ 
mercial  by  British  critics  will  be  much  interested  in  this 
paragraph  in  the  chapter  on  “Rugs  and  Carpets’’:  “Credit 
should  be  given  to  the  versatile  William  Morris,  who 
started  the  Hammersmith  looms  about  the  middle  of  the 
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Nineteenth  Century  and  produced  hand-made  carpets 
from  his  own  designs,  but  the  undertaking  seems  to  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  artistic  movements  in  this  country, 
the  struggle  against  commercialism  being  too  great.” 

MODERN  CABINET  WORK,  EURNITURE 
AND  EITMENTS,  by  Percy  A.  Wells  and  John 
Hooper.  J.  B.  Lippmcott  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $g.oo. 

VERY  now  and  then  some  one  speaks  of  cabinet-mak¬ 
ing  as  a  lost  art  and,  looking  back  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  complains  with  the  pessimists  of  an  earlier 
time  that  “There  were  giants  in  those  days.”  Obviously  it 
would  be  a  foolish  thing  to  attempt  to  lessen  the  glory  of 
the  great  cabinet-makers,  giants  that  they  were,  but 
equally  obviously  the  pessimists  are  wrong.  Furniture 
made  by  the  late  E.  W.  Gimson,  by  C.  Spooner  and  other 
cabinet-makers  in  England  is  as  fine  and  as  true  to  the 
best  traditions  of  the  craft  as  that  of  any  earlier  period. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to 
England  for  examples  with 
which  to  confound  those 
whose  eyes  are  blurred  with 
the  glamour  of  the  antique, 
for  much  good  furniture  is 
made  in  America  today. 

Until  quite  recent  times 
most  of  the  best  modern 
cabinet-work,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  confined  to 
the  painstaking  and  exact 
reproduction  of  old  pieces, 
but  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  really  good  work  on  its  own 
merits,  a  lack  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  condition 
just  mentioned,  is  passing.  No  surer  evidence  could  be 
cited  than  the  wide  market  which  the  subject  of  this  review 
has  found.  The  book  is  a  technical  and  thorough  treatise 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  forms  of  cabinet-work, 
from  the  making  of  a  joint  to  the  finished  product,  and  is 
illustrated  by  more  than  a  thousand  working  drawings 
and  photographs  of  both  modern  and  peiiod  furniture. 
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FURNITURE 
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ART  IN  INDUSTRY,  by  Charles  R.  Richards 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

N  art,  one  effect  of  the 
World  War  was  to  make 
all  realize,  too  poign¬ 
antly  for  comfort,  how  de¬ 
pendent  America  is  on  France 
for  designs  used  in  industries. 

The  first  reaction  to  this  was 
the  action  taken  by  the 
directors  of  museums  to  in¬ 
terest  manufacturers  using 
designs  in  the  resources  of 
their  institutions.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  soon  as  the  armistice 
was  declared,  in  November, 

1918,  American  buyers  of 
designs  sought  Paris  again.  A  second,  and  more  important, 
reaction  was  the  awakening  of  a  keener  interest  in  the 
United  States  in  the  whole  question  of  art  in  its  relation 
to  industry.  A  very  definite  result  of  this  interest  is  to  be 


found  in  Professor  Richards’  book,  the  most  authoritative 
and  complete  work  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared  here. 

Briefly,  the  book  presents  information  as  to  such  trades 
as  dressmaking  and  millinery  and  their  several  subdivi¬ 
sions,  as  they  relate  to  designers;  just  what  designers  do 
and  the  salaries  that  they  receive.  The  same  thing  is  done 
(with  the  varying  practices  in  obtaining  designs  and  the 
prices  paid)  for  all  the  textile,  jewelry,  furniture,  wall 
paper,  ceramic  and  printing  crafts.  Another  section  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  schools  of  applied  art  in  the  United 
States;  another,  to  industrial  art  education  in  Europe. 

Professor  Richards  concludes  that  Americans  have 
enough  art  schools  and  that  the  country  would  be  better 
for  more  schools  inculcating  culture.  In  a  book  of  this 
kind,  however,  facts  are  of  more  consequence  than  opin¬ 
ions,  and  the  facts  set  down  here  are  of  immense  value  to 
all  interested  in  designing,  even  if  only  academically. 


DOUBT  AND  OTHER  THINGS,  by  Elihu 
Vedder.  Porter  Sargent,  Boston. 


/LLUSTRATOR  and  painter, 

and  also  poet,  Mr.  Vedder 
just  before  his  recent 
death  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years  permitted  his  musings 
in  rhythm  to  be  published. 

More  than  that,  he  illus¬ 
trated  them.  Poet  that  he 
was,  he  is  known  better  as  an 
artist,  his  illustrations  of 
Fitzgerald’s  Omar  Khayyam 
having  gained  him  worldwide 
fame.  The  twenty-two  illus¬ 
trations  of  his  verses  are 
original.  They  tend  tow'ard 
the  classical  in  form  and  have  a  simplification  of  detail 
and  an  accentuation  of  the  forces  of  nature  which  char¬ 
acterize  much  of  his  work.  The  frontispiece,  a  sepia  called 
“The  Soul  between  Faith  and  Doubt,”  comprises  three 
heads:  “Faith”  at  the  left,  “Doubt”  at  the  right  and 
the  wavering  “Soul”  between. 

Expressive  little  masks  and  sketches  accompany  each 
poem.  A  quizzical  face  illustrates  this: 

“L^ft  not  the  eyebrows  of  surprise 
“Nor  deem  that  I  too  highly  prize 
“These  little  outputs  of  my  pen. 

“Would’st  have  me  differ  from  other  men?” 

Mr.  Vedder’s  first  group  of  verses,  called  “Doubt,” 
consists  of  grim  little  poems  touched  with  a  delicate, 
gentle  humor.  Sometimes  there  is  touch  of  Verlaine,  but 
as  they  are  about  to  become  laden  with  despair,  the  author 
turns  a  merry  verse,  such  as; 

“Tis  a  fearful  alTair  when  the  doubter  finds  out 
“That  he  is  beginning  to  doubt  his  own  doubt.” 

The  second  group,  “And  Other  Things,”  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  author’s  own  words: 

“Bubbles  often  keep  afloat  things  that  otherwise 
.sould  sink. 

“So  words  of  one  not  very  wise,  may  cause  far  wiser 
men  to  think” 

Einally  comes  “Gleams,”  not  exactly  criticisms  of 
other  painters,  poets  and  philosophers,  but  more  like  X-ray 
pictures  discovered  in  the  aura  which  surrounds  celebrated 
characters,  the  whole  pungent  with  “That  questionable 
gift — a  sense  of  humor,”  a  gift  which,  it  must  be  said, 
Mr.  Vedder  never  abused  and  never  over-used. 
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CAN  hardly  wait  for  my  copy  of  Inteknation'al 
Studio  to  come,”  writes  Mrs.  John  W.  Holt,  of 
Tennessee.  “  ‘Day  by  day,  in  every  way,  it  is  growing 
better  and  better.’  The  February  number  came  on  my 
birthday,  and  when  my  husband  handed  it  to  me,  1  said, 
‘Oh,  this  is  the  most  beautiful  birthday  gift  I  have  re¬ 
ceived.’  ”  Letters  like  this  help  us  to  start  the  month  right. 

‘‘His  color  sparkles  in  broken  surfaces,  vibrating  with 
light.  The  brown  tonal  picture  was  never  of  his  repertoire; 
he  has  always  painted  high  in  key,  golden  and  exquisite 
greens,  the  blue  of  the  sea  in  sunlight,  contrasted  with  the 
amber-red  cliffs.  His  brush-work  produces  that  ‘palpita¬ 
tion  of  surface,  that  vibration  of  tone  and  scintillation  of 
color’  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  pictures.”  This  is 
an  excerpt  from  the  leading  article  in  the  April  number 
of  Internation.xl  Studio,  F.  Newlin  Price’s  considera¬ 
tion  of  one  of  America’s  leading  painters,  whose  identity 
the  art  world  will  readily  grasp  from  the  above  description 
of  his  technique — Childe  Hassam.  The  article,  written 
in  Mr.  Price’s  most  delightful  vein,  will  be  illustrated  with 
many  typical  reproductions  of  Hassam  subjects,  including 
one  in  colors.  The  article’s  Price-like  title  is  “Childe  Has¬ 
sam —  Puritan.” 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  art  product  of  Colonial 
times  was  the  glass  that  came  from  the  factories  of  Caspar 
Wistar,  founded  in  1739,  and  of  John  Frederick  Stiegel, 
founded  in  1763,  two  Germans  who  migrated  to  America 
and  become  successful  business  men.  Wistar  began  his 
career  as  an  importer  but  turned  to  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles,  bringing  skilled  workmen  from  the  old 
country.  From  making  brass  buttons  guaranteed  to  “last 
seven  years,”  he  progressed  to  window  glass  and  bottles, 
finally  turning  out  decorative  vases,  bowls  and  tableware 
that  accorded  with  the  tastes  of  the  sturdy  Quakers,  of 
whom  he  was  one.  Stiegel,  who  became  wealthy,  was  first 
an  iron  monger,  then  a  brewer  (!!!)  and  finally  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  bottle  glass  and  window  panes,  later  giving 
expression  to  his  artistic  feelings  in  thin,  flint  glass,  decora¬ 
tive  dishes  that  seemed  to  contain  “condensed  mellow  sun¬ 
light”  and  are  today  greatly  treasured  by  museums  and 
private  collectors.  A  splendidly  illustrated  article  on  the 
work  of  these  two  men  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Riefstahl  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  April  number. 

Monsieur  Houvet  is  verger  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres,  that  great  structure  of  Gothic  times  whose 
architecture  and  sculpture  are  such  an  inspiration  to  the 
moderns.  When,  not  long  ago,  some  precarious  scaffoldings 
were  put  up  for  the  ma'f{ing  of  repairs  in  the  famous 
western  portal  by  order  of  the  Commission  des  Monu¬ 
ments  Historique,  the  verger  photographed  at  close  quarters 
certain  sculptures  and  carvings,  dating  back  to  the  Twelfth 
Century  but  which  it  never  had  been  possible  to  reach. 
This  exploit  and  the  sculptures  themselves  are  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Jean-Gabriel  Lemoine  in  the  April  number, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  group  of  these  photographs  will  be 
reproduced. 

“I  THOUGHT  I  knew  every  photograph  of  Louis  that 
had  been  made  at  Saranac,”  was  the  puzzled  declaration 


of  Lloyd  Osbourne,  stepson  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  as 
he  looked  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  photograph  of  the 
novelist  standing  outside  the  door  of  his  cabin.  But  it 
was  not  a  photograph  of  Stevenson  after  all,  but  of  his 
effigy,  only  a  few  inches  high,  which  Dwight  Franklin  had 
made.  Works  of  this  American  sculptor  and  painter,  who 
aims  frankly  at  realism  as  exact  as  he  can  make  it,  are  now 
owned  by  many  museums  and  collectors.  He  has  recon¬ 
structed  the  past,  all  the  way  from  ancient  times  to  the 
days  of  the  World  War,  as  no  one  else  has  ever  done. 
William  B.  M’Cormick  writes  entertainingly  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  April  number.  There  will  be  eighteen  illus¬ 
trations,  one  of  them  a  full  page  in  color,  and  whoever  sees 
them  (even  Clive  Bell)  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
realism  can  sometimes  be  art. 

“Freudian”  is  the  adjective  that  has  been  applied  to 
the  portraiture  of  Leo  Katz,  of  Vienna,  recently  brought 
to  America  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  who  was  greatly 
impressed  with  his  art  last  year.  The  painter  has  sat  long 
at  the  feet  of  the  old  masters,  notably  Durer  and  Leonardo, 
but  he  is  intensely  modern  in  the  symbolism  with  which  he 
seeks  to  reveal  character.  He  is  a  “most  remarkable  com¬ 
bination  of  scientist  and  artist,”  says  F.  Washburn  Freund, 
who  writes  of  him  in  the  April  number.  Mr.  Katz’s  por¬ 
trait  of  Miss  Vanderlip,  wonderfully  done  in  colors,  will 
occupy  the  cover. 

Grown-ups  as  well  as  children  will  find  joy  in  the 
article  on  dolls  which  Philipp  Kester,  of  Munich,  has 
written  for  the  April  number.  The  one  bearing  the  title 
“The  Viennese”  might  bring  delight  even  to  “second 
childhood.”  The  story  is  told,  in  text  and  illustrations,  all 
the  way  from  ancient  times  down  to  those  inimitable 
German  creations  of  today,  made  of  wire  and  wool  and 
used  as  home  ornaments.  Lithuanian  dolls,  Eskimo  dolls, 
Thuringian  dolls  of  the  early  Eighteenth  century,  Japanese 
dolls,  African  dolls — all  are  there. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  of  the 
next  number  of  International  Studio.  Muriel  Ciolkow- 
ska  will  write  on  old  French  silver,  Mary  Harrod  Northend, 
on  old  American  four-poster  beds;  Mrs.  Gordon-Stables, 
on  the  modern  fashion  in  figurines  in  England;  H.  S. 
Ciolkowski,  on  the  San  Sebastians  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum,  and  there  will  be  regular  installments  of  the 
articles  on  tapestries  and  rugs,  besides  others. 

It  is  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Kncedler  Galleries 
that  we  were  able  in  this  number  to  reproduce  in  color 
Bakst’s  “Echo  Abandonnee,”  which  occupies  the  cover, 
and  the  six  other  superb  Bakst  designs  in  color  that  orna¬ 
ment  M.  Thomas’  text.  These  galleries  held  a  memorable 
exhibition  of  the  Russian  artist’s  work  in  January. 

“Your  February  number  is  so  beautiful  that  I  want  to 
tear  it  to  pieces  and  hang  each  lovely  bit  of  coloring  on 
my  walls,”  writes  Flora  E.  Stevens,  of  Kansas  City. 
Letters  like  that  help  one  to  get  through  a  month’s  work. 
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Famous  American  Illustrators 
Dean  Cornwall 


“Reubens’  brush  was  as 

calm  as  his  soul  was  hot.” 


NO  matter  how  intensely  the 
soul  of  the  artist  may  flame 
with  a  conception  of  beauty,  his 
expression  of  it  is  measured  by 
the  limitations  of  his  mastery  of 
materials. 

The  closer  the  approach  to  per¬ 


fection  in  the  material  the  artist 
uses,  the  greater  is  the  liberation 
of  his  ability. 

The  integrity  of  Devoe  crafts¬ 
manship  assures  the  painter  of 
colors  that  permit  him  unimpeded 
use  of  his  technical  knowledge. 


DEVOE 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Manufactured  by 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 
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ANCIENT  6?  MODERN 

PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURY 
BARBIZON  AND  SELECTED  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 
BRONZES  BY  PAUL  MANSHIP 


lATt  the  ^ALLERIES  OF 

SCOTT  6?  FOWLES 

667  FIFTH  AVENUE  between  ;2d  and  j^d  streets  NEW  YORK  CITY 


cL//rthur  Tooth  Sons,  Ltd. 

T-.  ESTABLISHED  1  8  4  2  -  ■  .  r= 


High  Class  Paintings 


NEW  YORK  :  709  FIFTH  AVENUE 
LONDON  :  155  new  BOND  STREET 
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HOWARD  YOUNG  GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS  BY 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 

620  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH 
!  PORTRAITS 


BARBIZON 

PAINTINGS 


**Castle  St.  Angelo" 


By  Antonio  Canal,  called  **Canaletto'* 


DURAND'RUEL 


NEW  YORK 

;  12  EAST  57th  ST. 

PARIS  : 

16  RUE  LAFFITTE 

PAINTINGS 
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John  Levy  Galleries 

PAINTINGS 

c^NCIENT  AND  c^^ODERN 

NEW  YORK  PARIS 

559  FIFTH  AVENUE  28  PLACE  VENDOME 


WILDENSTEIN  fe?  CO. 

distinguished 

OLD  PAINTINGS 
WORKS  OF  ART 

TAPESTRIES 
FRENCH  FURNITURE 

of  the  i8th  Century 


57  RUE  LA  BOETIE 
PARIS 


647  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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PERMALBA 


Solves  the  white  proijlem  for  the  artist.  Inert  under 
all  conditions.  Will  stay  White  under  all  lights  and  im¬ 
pure  air.  Not  affected  by  acids  or  alkalies.  Smooth  and  of 
best  covering  quality.  Will  give  tints  of  higher  value  and 
brilliancy  than  any  other  White.  Has  the  good  qualities  of 
all  other  Whites  with  none  of  the  detriments.  Used  and 
highly  endorsed  by  most  eminent  artists: 

Daniel  Garber  Hayley  Lever 

Frank  Godwin  E.  W.  Redeield 

George  Harding  Frederick  Waugh 

Victor  Humann  Ben  Osnis 

Large  trial  size  tubes  in  Oil,  Tempera,  or  Water  Color,  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  fifty  cents,  together  with  copy  of  our  well  knoivn  treatise  on  ‘The 
Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  Artist  Colors,  Oils,  Vehicles,  Medi¬ 
ums  and  Varnishes.” 

PERMALBA  is  made  exclusively  by 

R  WEBER  CO. 

Manufacturing  Artists’  Colormen  Since  1854 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  PHILADELPHIA  Baltimore,  Md. 
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R.  C.  6c  N.  M.  VOSE 

established  in  1841 

High  Class 
PAINTINGS 

Early  English 
American 
Barbizon 
Modem  Dutch 


BOSTON 

398  BOYLSTON  STREET 


JOSEPH|BRUMMER 

43  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


GOTHIC  ^  ROMAN 
GREEK 

EGYPTIAN  ART 
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Charles  of  London 


INTERIORS 

Old  English  Furniture 

TAPESTRIES 


TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET  :  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  ;  27-29  BROOK  STREET,  W. 


Pictures  by  OLD  MASTERS 


Portrait  oj  an  Old  Man 
Rembrandt 


PAUL  BOTTENWIESER 

BERLIN,  5  BELLEVUE  STRASSE 
Opposite  The  Hotel  Espjlanade 

FRANKFORT  O/M 
16  FRIEDBERGER  ANLAGE 


DO  you  merely  ask  your  dealer  for  a 
sheet  of  water  color,  pastel  or 
charcoal  paper,  as  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands,  or  have  you  learned  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  a  paper  and  THE 
paper  best  suited  to  your  particular 
medium  and  style? 

CANSON  &  MONTGOLFIER  have 
manufactured  artists’  papers  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years.  Every  possible 
need  and  wish  ol  the  artist  has  been 
studied  by  skilled  workers.  French 
I  land-Made  Paper  meets  all  require¬ 
ments;  its  variety  is  infinite  and  its 
quality  unexcelled.  It  is  THE  paper. 

A  perusal  of  our  catalogs  and  sample- 
books  is  the  greatest  lesson  in  Paper 
Discrimination. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  8  cents  lor 
sample  booklet. 

Canson  &  Montgolfier 

Manufacturers  of  French  Hand-Made  Papers 

461  Eighth  Avenue  New  York 
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SEVENTH 

ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION 

of  the 

Society 

of 

Independent 

Artists 

unit  be  held 
at  the 

W  aldorf - Astoria 

February  24th 
to  March  i8th 

Ope?t 

Week  Days  lo  a.m.to  lo  p.m. 
Sundays  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Admission  25  cents 


INTERNATIONAL 

STUDIO 

America’s  Most  Beautiful  Magazine 
People  who  enjoy  beautiful 

things  surround  themselves  with 
beauty.  They  are  eager  to  add 
to  their  environment  anything 
that  has  a  tendency  to  enhance 
its  charm.  For  this  reason  the 
circulation  of  International 
Studio,  the  finest  art  magazine 
in  the  world,  has  nearly  tripled 
in  the  past  year. 

MAI  ETUIS  COUPON 

and  receive  issues  for  Jour  months 


INTERNATIONALSTUDIO,  Inc. 

49  West  45TH  Street,  New  York 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  for  a  four  months 
introductory  subscription  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Studio,  beginning  April,  1923. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ Slate  _ _ 


ghe  ORIENT 

on  your  next  trip  abroad 


Canadian  ’^Pacific 
oAgents 

Atlanta,  4Q  Forsyth  St. 

Boston,  40s  Boylston  St. 

Buffalo,  j6o  Pearl  St. 

Chicago,  40  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Cincinnati,  430  Walnut  St. 
Cleveland,  1040  Prospect  Ave. 
Detroit,  I2^ij  Griswold  St. 
Duluth,  Soo  Line  Depot 
Kansas  City,  601  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  60s  S.  Spring  St. 
Minneapolis,  61 1  Second  Ave.  S. 
Montreal,  141  St.  James  St. 

New  York,  Madison  Ave.  at 
44th  St. 

Philadelphia,  Locust  and  i sth  St. 
Pittsburgh,  340  Sixth  Ave. 
Portland,  Ore.,  SS  Third  St. 

San  Francisco,  d-'s  Market  St. 
Seattle,  608  Second  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  420  Locust  St. 
Tacoma,  1113  Pacific  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1410  New 
York  Ave. 


Ride  m  a  two  wheeled  Japanese  jinrikisha 
through  pink  cherry  lanes  in  the  springtime. 
See  Fujiyama,  sacred  mountain,  towering  serenely 
over  a  nation  which  has  the  charm  of  an  antique 
world  combined  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  new. 
After  cherry  blossoms  come  great  purple  wistaria, 
gorgeous  iris,  lotus  and  peony.  And  in.  the  autumn 
— chrysanthemums.  A  “Flowery  Kingdom”  indeed, 
with  gold  roofed  temples  among  the  blossoms. 

And  China.  See  the  “Forbidden  City”  of  Peking. 
See  Canton,  a  teeming  epitome  of  Chinese  life  and 
color,  Seoul,  in  Korea,  Mukden,  in  Manchuria, 
Shanghai,  meeting  place  for  cosmopolitans.  Take 
a  trip  down  the  Yangste-Kiang,  a  Broadway  of 
picturesque  junks  and  houseboats. 

Manila.  The  old  walled  city  built  by  Spain.  New 
suburbs  laid  out  like  parks.  A  fascinating  mixture 
of  old  and  new — America  in  the  Orient. 

Four  Canadian  Pacific  Empresses — 

Fastest  Steamships  on  the  Pacific 

sail  fortnightly  from  Vancouver,  B.  C.  With  accommodations 
equal  to  the  finest  Trans-Atlantic  liners.  Every  Canadian 
Pacific  standard — there  is  none  better.  Canadian  Pacilic- 
representatives  residing  at  each  port  will  serve  you  ashore. 
Overland  tours  arranged  to  cover  Japan,  China,  Korea.  Con¬ 
sult  the  nearest  Canadian  Pacific  Agent. 


Canadian  Pacific 

It  Spans  theWorld 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 


BY  MARCIIAND,  LOTIRON,  ROGER  FRY,  MATISSE,  VANESSA, 
BELL,  SEGONZAC,  DUNCAN  GRANT,  MOREAU,  TIIERESE  LESSORE 
AND  CONTEMPORARY  PAINTERS  AND  THE  OLDER  SCHOOLS 


THE  INDEPENDENT  GALLERY 
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FINE  ART 


AMERICAN 

ARTISTS 


Under  Direction  of 

THOMAS  n.  RUSSELL 
OSWALD  YORKE 
FREDERIC  N.  PRICE 


FERARGIL  Qalleries 

607  FIFTH  AVENUE 

at  Forty-7i{ntb  Street 

NEW  YORK 


“flourishing  summer’* 

BY  ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES 


Ehrich  Galleries 

“Old  Masters'* 

707  Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Monotypes  in  Color 

by  HENRY  WIGHT 

February  17  -  March  5 

Selected  Paintings 

by  “OLD  MASTERS” 

February  20  -  March  10 

Recent  Paintings 

by  GRACE  HOLDEN 

March  I  ^  -  March  24. 


The  Only  Book  on  Its  Subject 

WALLPAPER 

Its  History,  Design  and  Use 

By  PHYLLIS  ACKERMAN.  PH.D. 

TTOR  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
^  practical  worker  in  interior  decorating. 
Here  for  the  first  time,  an  authority  who 
has  worked  in  the  decorative  arts  for 
years,  applies  laboratory  results  in  the 
psychology  of  color  and  well-grounded 
theories  of  aesthetics  to  decorative  prob¬ 
lems.  A  book  of  real  value  to  designers 
and  of  much  interest  to  the  modernists. 

Fully  Illustrated 
$3.50 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 

443  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Frederick  Keppel  6c  Co. 


ETCHINGS 

by 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M  E  R  Y  O  N 
HADEN,  ZORN 
AND  OTHER 
MASTERS  ON 
EXHIBITION  IN 
OUR  GALLERIES 


^  East  Thirty-Ninth  Street,  New  York 


The 

Largest  Selling 
Qualitv  Pencil 
in  the  World 


17  black  degrees,  3  copying 

For  ])<>ltL  heavy  lines  .  .  6R-SB-1B-3B 

For  writing,  sketcliing  .  .  2R-B-TTB-F-H 

For<  lean.  fine  lines  .  2H-3FI*4H-SH-6H 

For  ilelicate,  thin  lines  .  .  .  7H-8II-9H 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  .  .  .  $1.00 

Rubber  Encls,  per  doz.  ....  1.20 

At  Stntionem  onA  Stores 
throughout  the  fV orld 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
214  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

'/hi  London,  Eng. 

T  rite  for  Boofdet 


The  17  black  de¬ 
grees  of  Venus 
Pencils  enables  you  to 
meet  every  condition  of 
superlative  work,  from  the 
hairline  of  a  dimensional 
projeetion,  to  the  careful 
shading  of  a  sketch. 


“Lexington"” 
SKETCH  BOXES 

and 

“Victor”  EASELS 


The  most  up-to-date 
equipment  on  the 
market.  Splendidly 
finished,  well  made; 
light,  compact  and 
convenient.  Full 
description  and  ^ 
prices  in  catalog. 

Sent  on  request 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S 

Oil  and  Water  Colours 

On  a  quality  basis,  the  cheapest  colours  you 
can  buy.  Write  for  colour  chart  IN-3. 

WINSOR  ^newton 

▼  ’  INCORPORATED 

Evenjthinq  Ear  the  Artist 

31  East  17  -  St.  New  York 


Of  Incomparable  Beauty 


300 

Pictures 

of  fascinating  Italian 
villas  large  and  small. 
They  are  both  an  im 
spiration  in  design  and 
rich  in  fresh  suggestive 
value 


VILLAS  of  FLORENCE 
and  TUSCANY 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

The  architect  and  the  devotee  of  beauty  will  prize  and  study  these 
remarkable  illustrations,  witii  cheir  descriptions  and  comments.  The 
author  did  the  work  with  infinite  care  and  a  true  artistic  perception. 
Each  set  of  views  is  accompanied  by  a  plot  or  plan  or  both,  of  the  villa 
concerned.  The  average  traveler  in  Tuscany  sees  only  the  more  cele¬ 
brated  villas,  and  little  dreams  of  the  many  delights  hidden  -behind  the 
high  walls  that  line  the  roads.  It  is  the  joy  of  these  as  well  as  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  famous  places  that  the  author  shares  with  the  reader. 

Handsome  Binding.  Quarto  in  a  Box  $1^-00 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Dept.  I.S.  3,  227  South  6th  Street.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  me  fully  illustrated  circular  of  EBER- 
LEIN'S  VILLAS. 
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P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

'5==^^  QoLl ev tor 

OF  DKSIRAr.LK  AR.T  OBJEtO'S 

# 

(lV/  oiir  nmi/  be  occa s lona lit/ 

J’oitnd  in'lentnltonall  1/  hnotOn  I’AIN'I'INCS 
CIIINi:.SK  tuul  PERSIAN'  CERAMICS  tied  Other 
ART  t)P..iECl.S  for  the  ^s'ertoiis  Gollector 

,‘ditt  tit  all  Itntcts  (t/ie  mat/  select /'ront, 
ottr  Gollection  feirniture  ttnd  exampees 
AS  N'(>rEi)  AH()\  E  of  less  t m/iortftace  but 
of  tf  rent  tiiteresC  for  the  fttr/iishinq  a/ttl, 
\bctiut  tfi/tng  of  tito  home  jp  eo  tp  j- 
C;ENlIINfE  I'.N'AMPEES  OK  E\'  (tre  dealt  tad 

4 

OLD  MASTCRS'TAPESTRtES  CHINElSE  PORCELAINS  C.P OTTERlES 
BRONZES  ■  GOTHIC  SCULPTURE  C.  VARIOUS  OBJECTS  OF  ARTo<^ 
0+  tiK-it  </' rt^cenf  .  ic<^ui6LttonA  lyent  upvrt 

4 

FunxirirnE  and  ]t\I\KLLEI)  ROOMS 

COMPLETE  PERIOD  INTERIORS  EXECUTED-j'* 

4 

P2EEVEN  Gust  Ki f'ia'-Fourth  Street 

NEW  YOR  K  CITY 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 

made  with 

THE  PUREST 
COLORING  SUBSTANCES 

THE  BEST 

CONVEYING  MEDIUMS 

and  A  CENTURY  of 
EXPERIENCE 

MUST  BE  GOOD 

This  applies  to  the  colors  made  by 

H.  SCHMINCKE  6?  CO. 

DUSSELDORF,  GERMANY 

% 

SOLE  IMPORTER 

M.  GRUMBACHER 

164  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Carried  by  all  experienced  dealers 
Write  Jot  valuahle  booklet  on  Mussini  Colors 


BEHRENDT  COLORS 
WITHOUT  WAX 

ARE  MORE  ECONOMICAL 

According  to  tests  by  Dr.  Horadarn 

100  Units  ot  Cadmium  require — 

50  Units  of  oil  in  the  tube  with  2%  of  wax. 

80  Units  of  oil  in  the  tube  with  4%  <jf  wax. 

1 10  Units  of  oil  in  the  tube  with  10%  of  wax. 
Wax  facilitates  the  preparation  of  artists’  cohjrs 
and  is  popular  with  manufacturers. 

Wax  impairs  brilliancy,  resistance  and  purity  of 
pigments  and  should  be  shunned  by  artists. 

Belirendt  Colors  without  wax  are  pure,  brilliant  and 
reliable;  they  contain  no  wax. 

It  your  dealer  cannot  procure  them 
for  you,  let  us  send  you  our  catalogue. 


OBEREOHREN  6?  CO. 


17  West  42d  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Duncan,  Vail  Co.,  732  South  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Stud 


Alta 


Art 


le 


a  new  book  01 
exquisite  art  photographs 

Art  Nude  Studies 


in  book  form,  handsomely 
and  conveniently  bound. 
This  is  not  a  random 
collection  but  a  very 
choice  selection  of  Action, 
Statuesque  and  Still 
poses,  from  life,  some  in 
studio  and  others  in  nat¬ 
ural  outdoor  atmospheres. 

This  Edition  will  be 
supplied  in  a  choice  of 
two  bindings: 

Lodestone  Art 

Paper . $1.00 

Leather,  Quality 

Deluxe .  3.00 


ALTA  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

Dept  io 

111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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‘An  Outline  of  Civilization” 


ELIE  FAURE’S 

History  of  Art 

The  Development  of  Man 
As  Revealed  by  Art 


Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter  Pach 

IN  FOUR  DISTINCT  VOLUMES 

Now  Ready  In  Preparation 

Vol.  I — Ancient  Art,  $6.00  Vol.  Ill — Renaissance  Art,  $7.50 

Vol.  II — Mediaeval  Art,  I7.50  Vol.  IV — Modern  Art,  S7.50 

(Note: — On  Publication  of  Volume  IV  the  price  of  Volume  I  will  be 

raised  to  $7.  so) 

MORE  THAN  800  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Thomas  JEWELL  craven,  writing  in  the 

Dial,  says:  “The  most  interesting  and  seduc¬ 
tive  history  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  .  .  .  Pages  gleam  with  brilliant  images 
— sharp  and  startling  like  the  realistic  metaphors 
of  Conrad:  Egypt  lives  in  a  spiritual  background 
of  colossal  silences;  we  see  the  glory  of  Hellenistic 
pantheism  when  its  sculptured  gods  have  become 
anthropomorphic;  we  feel  the  descriptive  intimacy 
of  the  Tanagras  and  are  charmed  with  the  French¬ 
man’s  love  for  the  female  figure  when  it  glows  with 
the  beauty  of  artistic  life;  we  are  made  to  under¬ 


stand  the  voluptuous  madness  and  sensitive  bar¬ 
barism  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  bombastic 
strength  of  Rome;  even  the  prehistoric  epochs, 
which  most  writers  approach  with  timid  specula¬ 
tions,  are  brought  before  us  with  a  logical  swift¬ 
ness  and  certainty  of  detail  that  are  inescapable.” 

Lewis  Mumford,  in  The  New  Republic: 
“  .  .  .  The  author  achieves  a  result  that  is  almost 
sublime:  his  pages  leap  with  images  as  vivid  and 
sharp  as  a  mediaeval  illumination  ...  by  all  odds 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  books 
that  have  appeared  during  the  last  generation.” 


Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  Volume  I  (ANCIENT  ART),  and  Volume  II  (MEDIAEVAL 
ART)  of  this  truly  great  work.  Volume  III  (RENAISSANCE  ART)  will  be  puM  shed  very  shortly, 
and  Volume  IV  (MODERN  ART)  probably  in  the  fall.  Why  not  subscribe  now  for  the  complete 
set?  The  two  remaining  volumes  will  then  be  delivered  to  you,  or  at  any  address  you  care  to  leave, 
as  soon  as  they  are  published.  If  your  dealer  is  not  carrying  the  two  published  volumes,  write  us, 
giving  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  see  that  he  is  supplied. 

We  have  prepared  a  handsome  six-page  folder  describing  the  set,  and  illustrated  with  cuts 
chosen  from  all  four  volumes.  If  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below  with  your  name  and  address  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  Citv. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  illustrated  folder  on  Elie  Faure’s  “History  ol  Art.” 


Name.  .  . 
A  ddress . 


HARPER  U  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 

1817 


FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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A  SCI  lOOL  OF  COLOR 

A  Summer  School  for  YOU 

THE  BRECKENRIDGE  SCHOOL 

N.Y.  School  of  Fine 

OF  PAINTING 

and  Applied  Art 

1  East  Gloucester,  xMassachusetts 

New  York  Paris  London 

SEASON  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  President 

j  The  School  of  New  England  where  a  delightful  climate,  picturesque  surroundings  and  a  complete 

WILLIAM  M.  ODOM,  Director  in  Paris 

school  equipment  combine  to  provide  the  student  with  a  perfect  environment 

Send  for  Circular 

Classes:  Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Costumed  Model  in  the  open  air,  Land¬ 
scape  and  Marine  Painting,  Portrait  Painting,  Still  Life  Painting  and  Composition 

House  Planning  and  Decoration;  Stage 
and  Costume  Design;  Poster  Advertising; 

Instructor:  HUGH  H.  BRECKENRIDGE 

Museum  Research;  Industrial  Design  and 

For  illustrated  circular  address  .Margaret  Breckenridge,  Secre/an/,  F'ort  Washington,  Pa.,  until 

Lectures  for  Teachers  and  Others 

j  June  1st,  alter  which  date.  Rocky  Neck  Ave.,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Address:  2239  Broadway,  NewYork 

CALIFORNIA  School: 
Arts -Crafts^ 


IMCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Vacation  in  California  with  Study 


SUMMER  SESSION 
June  25  to  August  3,  1923 

A  Faculty  of  18  Specialists 
40  Art  and  Craft  Courses 
Many  degree  courses  given 

A  cool  coast  Summer  climate  for 
study  and  recreation 

Write  for  Summer  School  Catalog 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 
2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  California 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  History, 
Science  and  Art 

2401  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS,  AND 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
Fall  Term  opened  September  25 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 
E.  ROSCOE  SHRADER,  Managing  Director 


ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOLOF 
FINE  ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY.  St.  Louis 


THE  ART  STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Regular  Winter  Classes — JfTth  Year 
Classes  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting,  Portrait, 
Still  Life,  Illustration  and  Composition,  Antique, 
Modeling  (Portrait  and  Figure). 

New  School  of  Graphic  Arts  under  direction  of 
Joseph  Pennell  and  Fred  W.  Goudy.  Catalog. 
Address : 

Box  S,  215  West  57th  Street  New  York 


BOSTON,  MASS.  47th  year  began  Oct.  2 

School  of  the  Musuem  of  Fine  Arts 

Instructors:  Drawings  and  Paintings — Philip  L. 
Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson, 
A.  K.  Cross;  Modeling — Charles  Grafly,  F.  W. 
Allen;  Design — Henry  Hunt  Clark,  A.  J.  Morse, 
G.  J.  Hunt;  Scholarships  and  Traveling  Scholar¬ 
ships.  For  circular  address — A.  F.  Brooks,  Mgr. 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 
California  Street  San  Francisco 

Professional  and  Teachers  Courses.  Life  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  Sculpture,  Design,  Interior 
Decoration, Stage  Design,  Illustration, Advertis¬ 
ing  and  allied  subiects.  (Affiliated  College  oj  the 
University  of  California.)  Illustrated  catalogue 
mailed.  LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL  OL  ART 

Thirty  eighth  year — -Sept.  25,  1922-May  26,  1923 
PRACTICAL  ART  COURSES 
Write  for  Circular  “A** 

200  East  25th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS,  Inc. 

Now  established  in  its  own  building, 
oilers  new  and  unusual  advantages 
for  the  study  of  the  Arts.  For 
circular  address 
Miss  KATHERINE  B.  CHILD.  Director 
Room  417  :  349  Newbuiy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  ACADEMY  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Winter  art  study,  without  heating  troubles, 
in  the  land  of  eternal  Spring — “where  earnest 
enthusiasm  is  dominant.”  A  complete  school 
in  an  artists’  Paradise.  For  catalogue  address 
Eugene  DeVoI,  Director 


PHILADELPHIA 

SCHOOL  0/ DESIGN  for  WOMEN 

BROAD  AND  MASTER  STREETS 
Practical  Courses — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 
D.^y,  Evening  and  Saturday  Classes 
Spring  Terrh  of  78th  Year  Began  Feb.  ist,  1923 
Write  for  Catalogue 
HARRIET  SARTAIN,  Dean 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 
OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 
Broad  &  Cherry  Street.s,  Philadelphia 

Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction  in  Painting,  Sculpture 
and  Illustration 

Roger  M.  Rittase,  Curator 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 
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AKT*  SCHOOL 

THi‘AKr*INSTlTUTE 

OE-CHICAGO 

^OURSES  in  Painting,  Sculp- 

ture.  Drawing,  Illustration,  Model¬ 
ing,  Designing,  Pottery,  Normal  Art, 
Poster,  Commercial  Art,  Costume  De¬ 
sign,  and  Mural  Decoration. 

Richest:  facilities  for  Art  Study  in 
Museum  Collections,  Lecture  Course 
and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  School. 

Our  graduates  are  holding  the  most 
successful  positions.  Big  demand  for 
women  and  men  as  Designers,  Illus¬ 
trators  and  Teachers. 

A  large  waiting  list  makes  early 
enrollment  necessary. 

Write  Registrar  for  particulars 
Art  School,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
^ept  P  9  Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams 
Chicago 
Ill. 


Tkiakt  Photo 
Studies 

HIS  is  the  first 
time  oppor¬ 
tunity  has 
been  given  to  art 
students,  art  lovers 
and  all  who  delight 
in  the  artistic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  beau¬ 
tiful  womanhood  to 
obtain  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  photo¬ 
graphic  studies 
that  in  composi¬ 
tion,  artistry  and 
•slieer  beauty  com¬ 
pare  with  Triart 
Studies.  These  are 
actual  photographs 
made  direct  from 
the  original  plates 
and  finished  on  buff 
paper.  Each  is  8  by 
10  inches. 

Some  were  made 
indoors  in  a  studio; 
others  were  taken 
in  charming  natural  settings.  The 
models  are  unusual  and  the  poses  are 
cliarmingly  artistic.  The.se  pictures 
are  wonderfully  adapted  for  use  by 
artists  in  place  of  the  living  models. 
Set  A  ox  S&t  eight  pictures  .  .  ^3.50 

Single  print,  8x10,  of  picture  above, 

mail  prepaidt  1.00 

Triart  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

406  West  31st  Street  New  York  City 


The  Captive  (I ) 


Kouchakji  Freres 

PERSIAN  MINIATURES 
RAKKA  FAIENCES 

GREEK  and  ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


^  Alta  Qirt  Studies 
^^XUDES 


FOSC  THE  USE  OF  ARTISTS 
SCULPTORS  ana  STUDENTS 


REPLACrNG  LIVING  MODELS  IN  THE 
STUDIOS  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  ARTISTS 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  PHOTOS,  8x10  inches, 
from  sharply  focused,  original  plates,  on  the 
best  grade  of  double  weight  photo  paper. 

PRICES,  including  shipment,  4  for  $2.00,  15  for 
$5.00,  35  for  lio.oo. 

Miniature  samples  sent  jor  2fc. 
same  to  be  applied  on  initial  order 


ArLTA  STUDIOS  i£S  Dept.  E 

111  Golden  Ga-ie  Ave.  San  Fi-a.ncis>co 


SHAWPRINTS 


Nude  art  studies  for  the  use  of  Artists, 
Sculptors  and  Students,  in  place  of  the 
living  model.  Black  and  White  Photos 
5x7  and  7x10  inches,  sharp  prints  from 
original  plates  posed  to  get  needed 
high  lights  and  shadows 

Send  25  cents  for  miniature  samples.  We  have  over 
500  different  poses  of  many  different  models 


SHAW  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Dept.  S-3 

44  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  ii,  MASS. 


-LIFE  STUDIES^ 

FROM  THE  NUDE 

Beautiful  sepia  prints,  size  7  x  9,  on  mount¬ 
ings  1 1  X  14.  We  publish  over  250  subjects 
for  use  by  art  students,  sculptors,  archi¬ 
tects,  illustrators,  designers  and 
photographers. 

Twelve  prints  sent  for  $9.00.  Six  prints 
sent  for  $5.00  Three  prints  sent  for  $2.50. 
Single  prints  $1.25 

Sample  sheet  of  miniature  subjects  sent  for 
25c  in  coin  or  stamps,  to  be  credited  on 
first  order. 

CONSOLIDATED  MFC.  CO. 

32  Union  Square  Dept.  703  New  York  City 


J.  BLOCKX  OIL  AND  WATER  COLORS 

Tbe  finest  in  the  world 

and  ARTISTS’  CANVAS,  linen,  17  inches  to  14  feet  wide.  Write  for  Lists 

SCEINEIDER  COMPANY,  Inc.  2102  Broadway,  New  York  City 

SOLE  AGENTS 


SUMMEH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING 
lEAHN  TO  PAINT  SUNLIGHT  AND  Sf  E 


LANDSCAPE-SniX  LIFE-PORTEAIT 
E-A-WEBSrEE-PBO¥IKCETOWN-MASS 


NANTUCKET  ISLAND 

“Water-Front  Studios” 
for  rent  for  the  summer 
Classes  Exbibitioris 

Apply  to  Box  666 

Nantucket  -  -  Mass. 
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International  Studio 


MARCH 


923 


y  V 
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Strathmore  achieves  this  uniform 
excellence  by  eliminating  all  nicks, 
hairs,  oil  spots  and  other  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  an  inspired  pen.  Write 
for  the  sample  book.  Strathmore 
Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass. 

STRATHMORE 

^rti^s  Paper  and  Boards 


NEW  ETCHING  hy 

ZELLA  DE  MILHAU 


Ebb  Tide  (9  in.  x  5  7-8  in.) 

Edition  Limited 
to  Fifty  Proofs 


M.  Knoedler  6?  Co. 

556  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA  COLORS 


EVERY 
■TA  ARTIST 


REACHES  A  PERIOD  OF  STAG¬ 
NATION.  IT  IS  WELL  AT 
SUCH  A  TIME  TO  PAINT  IN 
A  DIFFERENT  MEDIUM.  WHY 
NOT  TRY  TEMPERA  THE 
GRAPHIC,  LUMINOUS,’.  COL¬ 
ORFUL  MEDIUM. 


I  SOLE  U  S  DISTRIBUTORSI 


FAVORRUHL 
©COMPANY  oji" 


iNEWYORK-BOSTON^CHICAGOl 


THE 

European  Summer  School 

for  1923  oflers  to 

Artists,  Architects  and  Art  Teachers 

30  Scholarships  of  $200  each 

Interesting  and  leisurely  itineraries. 

Lectures  and  .sight  seeing  programs  by 
specialists. 

Exceptional  faculty  including  Mr.  Lorado 
Taft. 

Weekly  sailings  during  June. 

Full  injormation  upon  request 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSn  V  TRAVEL 
5s  Boyd  Street  Newton,  JVIass. 


RICHTER  MFC.  CO. 

CANVASES  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  SIZE 
Decorative  Burlaps,  Draperies  for  Walls,  etc- 
Superior  grade  of  Artists’  Canvases  in  all 
widths  up  to  24  feet. 

131-133  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
Main  Office  and  Works  TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

Packed  in  2  ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel  Post. 
A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concentrated  col¬ 
ors  covering  every  requirement.  Used  generally 
by  artists  and  commercial  houses.  Write  for 
list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

438  West  37TH  St.,  New  Y  ork,  N.  Y.  Dept.  10 
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DEMOTTE 


Works  of  Art 

ot  the 

Middle  Ages 


DeL  uxe  Art  Publications 
in  Limited  Editions 

La  I'apisserie  Gothique 
Le  Musee  du  Louvre:  19  14-1920 
Les  Chefs- D’ Oeuvre  du  Portugal 
Les  Dessins  de  Degas 
Etc. 


2  7  rue  de  Berri 
Paris 


8  East  57th  Street 
New  York 


ROBERT-L-STILLSON 
COMPANY-NEW  YORK 
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